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TOP SECRET: THE PROPHECY THE PRESIDE} | 
“Once on the tiger's back we cannot be sure of 
the place to dismount.” George Ball, Oct. 5 
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The ideal 


*: We must teach our ° 
children not only what 
."" to see but how to see. 





" £8 
9 
artist: herbert bayer (1934) 
Our world is changing faster than ever open we must teach our children not 
before while many of our educational only what to learn but how to learn, 
premises remain static, mired in the past. how to see, how to analyze. 
The real 
Too often we try to educate by But the past no longer has enough of Only then will they be able to recog- 
preaching orthodoxies. But the answers. In the years ahead, nize and cope with problems which 
orthodox solutions are no longer problems will arise for which there are our generation cannot even foresee. 
enough. no precedents. To keep the future AtlanticRichfieldCompany <> 





artist: jasper johns 
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W , 2,000 Volks..og v 
costs alot less 
than any other $2,000 car. 





Listen to the logic: 


Give or take a few dollars, 
most new economy cars are 
oriced just about the same these 
days. 


Around $2,000. 


But when you sell it, a weird 
thing happens. Some are worth 
more to you than others. 


And based on whats hap- 
pened in the past, after 3 or 4 
years, not one is worth more cash 
than you-know-who: 


The Volkswagen Beetle: 


So the real price you pay tor 
a car is the dilience between 
what you pay now and what you 
get back later, when you sell it. 


Anyhow, take a good look at 
the chart on the right. It ll give you 
an idea of the average retail de- 
oreciation of some famous 1969 
economy cars. Based on prices 
they were sold for by Used Car 
Dealers in Jan. 1972. 












M 

| | - 

Remember, its one thing to say d 
today, ‘| just bought the lowest- — — 
priced car in town x 
It's another thing tomorrow to 3 
say, | just sold the lowest-priced Ü 
car in town. bs 
Who lost the least?! | "eres | M 





4 
*1972 VOLKSWAGEN SEDAN 111 SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE, P.O.E., LOCAL TAXES AND OTHER DEALER CHARGES, IF ANY, ADDITIONAL. © VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INC. 
Tsource: 1969 MANUFACTURERS’ SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICES AND 1972 AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AS QUOTED IN NADA OFFICIAL USED CAR GUIDE, EASTERN EDITION, JAN., 1972. 
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GE not only delivers 


ice to your door. 


Caste Diyrenser 


ice CRES 


And if that’s not enough, we also 
give you cold water. 

Now General Electric offers 
a refrigerator that does all three 
—all without opening the door. 

With our Custom Dispefiser, 
you just press a cradle on the 
front of the door and 
getallthe crushed { 
ice you want—a 
glassful or a whole 
ice bucketful. And 
you don't warm up 
the freezer with a 
lot of door open- 


Ice cubes? As 
easy as sliding the 
lever to "Cubes? 
You never have 
to juggle the 


| 
"ua. | | they're solid, spills 





Model TFF24RN K 


ice, so you dont freeze your 
hands. 

And to make things easier 
yet, the icemaker automatically 
replaces ice as you use it. 

For instant chilled water, 
press the other cradle. Or if you 
a want, use both at once. 

€: Our Custom Dis- 

, penser refrigerators 

, also feature tempered 
| glass shelves that 
adjust to your storage 
needs; and since 


¥ 


never drip through. 
(Wiping up is a snap.) 
In addition, they 
come with a seven-day 


meat keeper that keeps 
unfrozen meat fresh for 


GENERAL QD ELECTRIC 


We even crush 
it for you. 





Zo Dispenser 


LED WATER UE CURES 


sanman 





a week or becomes an extra veg- 
etable storage drawer with one 
flip of a switch. 

And these models never 
need defrosting--not even in the 
biggest freezer section, which 
has an 8.6 cubic foot capacity. 

Our biggest refrigerator 
with the Custom Dispenser packs 
23.6 cubic feet of cool into a mere 
35 3/4 inches of width. Or maybe 
the 21.6 cubic foot model is more 
your size — it serves up ice cubes 
or erushed ice, and measures 
only 33 inches wide. 83 

Customer Care 
Service Everywhere. 
This is our pledge 
that wherever you 
are, or go, you'll find an author- 
ized GE serviceman nearby. 





CUSTOMER T? 
CARE... 












SERVICE V r 
EVERYWHERE 
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. card from an old friend arrived in the mail the 
other day. Like a forgotten letter fallen from 
TT the pages of a long neglected book, the post- 
p mark SALAMANCA, N.Y., brought back memories of a 
E . dead and unsung era in communications. Salamanca 
= . was one of five towns in western New York whose 
tdm os newspapers got their daily budgets of major news by 
means of the regional "pony circuit" of the Associ- 
a E S ated Press. The modern-day network of leased wires 
— and high-speed teletype transmission of news was 
BM Seem established by then—1942, that is—but in upstate 
— — — New York (as in several other parts of the country), 
La . small dailies afflicted with limited resources and/or 
= parsimony got the top news of the day by means of 
= daily prearranged telephone calls. 
- . The “pony circuit" was so named, I presume, be- 
. cause it corresponded in mid-twentieth century con- 
text to the way the mail was delivered in the Old 
. West. Anyway, by the time I went to the AP's Buf- 
a falo bureau in 1942 as No. 3 of a three-man staff, the 
E! was the major connection to the outside 
— — world for the daily newspapers in Salamanca, Ba- 
= tavia, Canandaigua, Geneva, and Wellsville. Every 
— day but Sunday, an editor would sit at a typewriter in 
Peach of those towns and type out news dictated over 
io daily prearranged telephone hookups with Buf- 
2 falo. It fell to the humble No. 3 man to assemble 
. each day's major news into two bundles, one of ten 
. mir d to be transmitted at 10:30, a second of fif- 


Bees EN " pep to count. "^e wis & war on, so a lot of the 
-—.—— — news slipped easily into place. Corregidor falls. The 
m cS | FT J.S. Marines take Guadalcanal. General Doolittle's 
| Bombers hit Tokyo. But the rest of the selection was 
TM ms far from simple. Small though they were, the “pony 
E F: circuit” clients were among the AP’s most demand- 
= ing Salamanca was a two-front man, but Batavia 


. incensed at the mention of the name Roosevelt or 
T UM Pius, and her sputters of rage, should one of 
. those unmentionable names profane the air, would 
— blot out valuable interludes of the conference call. 
The fellow i in > ceri had an inordinate inter- 


. was a Pacific war man. The lady in Wellsville became- 
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est in the livestock and grain futures, while the need 
to spell out frequently used words—subpoena, Gua- 
dalcanal, Pétain, Ickes—for the slow-witted substitute 
editor at Geneva would drive the others, particularly 
the Salamanca man, up the wall. So No. 3 man chose 
and edited with care, even, let us confess it, with 
guile, for it became his consuming compulsion to 
pack into those twenty-five minutes every weekday 
the sense of the world as it was at that instant. (Pin- 
ning the butterflies of history to the board, eh, Nabo- 
kov?) So, for purposes of convenience, FDR usually 
became the President, or the Chief Executive, or sim- 
ply the White House; Pius XII was the Vicar of 
Christ (though that didn't help much). The idiosyn- 
crasies of the other editors were avoided or catered to 
in similarly cowardly ways. 

First the hasty roll call: Salamanca? “Here.” 
Canandaigua? "HERE" (Feodor Chaliapin per- 
haps?). Geneva? “Aye!” Wellsville? *Heeeeeere" (a 
voice out of the opening scene of Macbeth). Batavia? 
“Check.” And then, carefully enunciated, paced to 
the typing speed of the five disembodied voices, al- 
ways with regard to the eccentricities and pre- 
dilections at the other ends of the line, sometimes 
with the sense of drama, but mostly with a let’s-get- 
on-with-it intensity—the NEWS. For the greater part 
of a year, the No. 3 man and the “pony circuit” 
clients pinned the butterflies to the board. When 
time came for a new assignment, it brought a definite 
tug of regret. Still the temptation could not be re- 
sisted. On one autumn day in 1942, came the last of 
my “pony” wire calls. Once the roll call was over, the 
news that day included two announcements by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, one item about his wife, 
another about his son Elliott, and—oh, devilish de- 
light!—even a stray item about President Roosevelt's 
special envoy to the Vatican, Myron Taylor, and his 
audience with Pope Pius XII. You couldn't hear the 
news for the static. But near the end I heard the man 


in Salamanca laughing. Also the fellow in Batavia. I 


hope even the lady in “Wellsville found it possible to 
smile. But I'll never know. - 
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Our newest no-smoking section. 


That’s right. The engine. On our 
newest planes—the wide-bodied 
jets—the engines don’t smoke at 
all. And the older jets are smok- 
ing less. 


Why? Because we've invested mil- 
lions of dollarsto make itthat way. 
Even though smoke emissions 
from scheduled airliners are only 
1.2 percent of the nation's total, 
it's still too much for us—and you. 


Airline people are using all their 
skills and imagination to make air 


travel cleaner, quieter, smoother 
and more efficient, Devising com- 
puter systems to speed, protect 
and monitor your baggage. Auto- 
mated ticketing. Ways to move 
you through the airport faster. 


Its a big job, and a costly one. 
And it carries a big question mark 
—where will the money come 
from? It can only come out of 
earnings. And yet, consider this: 
in only one year since 1961 have 
the major airlines earned whatthe 


Civil Aeronautics Board calls a 
"fair and reasonable” return. And 
most years they haven't even 
come near that mark. 


How can we bring about the fu- 
ture you want? You can help by 
learning the facts. Write for the 
illustrated booklet, “Economics of 
Air Transport: An Overview," to 
Air Transport Association of 
America, Dept. 110, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 


The Airlines of America 
The Shortest Distance Between People 


FRANCE 


France enters the fourth year of the 
= . Pompidou era in an atmosphere of 
-national composure and repose which 
—this volatile nation has seldom real- 
^ - ized in this century. This does not 
_ mean that the country is complacent, 
ic =. - or that everything is going well, or 
T - that there has been a hiatus in the di- 
.— rection of French affairs. But under 
"President Georges Pompidou a 
plateau has been reached. France is a 
- nation at peace within itself, secure 
among its neighbors, buoyant in its 
economy, calm in its political life, en- 
Joying good relations with just about 
_ every nation on the globe, and is di- 
= vested of either excessive responsi- 
— bilities or excessive ambitions in the 
— world. Few great states if any today 
have achieved such a combination of 
. National equanimity and vitality. 
T5 E — Much of this France owes to Gen- 

4 oral. Charles de Gaulle. But De 
| Gaulle never brought to France the 
E RS Eua repose which it now has 
= under Pompidou. The first half of the 
— De Gaulle era was torn by the Alge- 
~ rian war, and the second half was fi- 
Baga nally punctured by the catastrophic 
- street uprisings and general strike of 
E May-June, 1968. In between, far from 
Era - encouraging repose, De Gaulle was 
m — constantly exhorting his nation to fol- 
—— -— low him to some eighteenth- or nine- 
X  teenth-century pinnacle of grandeur 

: | and greatness. In the end, De 

 Gaulle's real legacy to the country 
— A was not grandeur but stability, and 
— the creation of a strong constitutional 
—  - presidency filled by direct election. 
uL On this foundation, Pompidou has 
— — built with remarkable political skill 
— Aand success in the last three years. 
He learned the workings of govern- 
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ment well as Premier during the 
seven years (1961-1968) that De 
Gaulle wielded the powers of the 
presidency. But De Gaulle could ig- 
nore the mundane problems of power 
and politics and rely on his “commu- 
nion with the French people” and his 
historic role in France in order to: 
dominate the scene—at any rate, up 
until his last referendum. Pompidou, 
knowing full well that any attempt at 
emulation of De Gaulle would look 
ridiculous, has set about creating a 
different power base by paying far 
more attention to the nuts and bolts 
of government policy and administra- 
tion and taking a great deal more 
care for political feelings and interests 
and reactions in the country at large. 
With his experience, his intelligence, 
his political know-how, his pragma- 
tism, and his “low profile," he has in 
fact emerged as a President with a 
much broader and deeper grip on 
French affairs than De Gaulle had 
toward the end of his career. 

Above all, Pompidou is far more 
modern in his outlook than was De 
Gaulle. In his approach to both inter- 
nal and external policies for France, 
he is totally unconcerned with the 
kind of ideological concepts which 
propelled De Gaulle to demonstrate 
constantly that France was a Power 
With a Role in world affairs. On the 
home front, bearers of bad tidings to 
De Gaulle were about as comfortable 
as if they were dealing with a Greek 
king, and issues like the growing drug 
problem, labor troubles, and student 
unrest were consistently ignored or 
brushed aside. In foreign affairs, as 
far as France's traditional friends and 
allies were concerned, Gaullist policy 
was largely a process of sticking fin- 
gers in other people's eyes in order to 
prove French independence. 


Pompidou has allowed the Gaullist 
excesses to fade quietly away, while 
at the same time proclaiming con- 
stantly that goals of true Gaullism 
continue to guide his policies and 
France's destiny. Like Marx and the 
Bible, Gaullist texts are flexible. 
Thus, the entry of Britain into the Eu- 
ropean Common Market, unthink- 
able in De Gaulle's time, has now 
been presented by Pompidou to the 
National Assembly and the nation 
quite sensibly as "witness to our faith 
in France's greatness within a Europe 
master of its own destiny." Mean- 
while, Quebec is scarcely mentioned 
in France anymore except with a cer- 
tain embarrassment. Israel has its 
money back on those Mirage air- 
planes which De Gaulle had im- 
pounded; the Comédie Frangaise has 
visited Jerusalem; and a new School 
of French Studies has been opened at 
Hebrew University. France has found 
a way of putting up some money for 
United Nations peacekeeping opera- 
tions which De Gaulle once scorned. 
The French miraculously sell arms to 
both South Africa and black Africa. 
Pompidou is less enthusiastic than De 
Gaulle was about finding happiness 
with the Soviet Union; but if rela- 
tions are not quite as close, they are 
still as good as those which any other 
Western power enjoys. Even within 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion the atmosphere is markedly 
more relaxed and cooperative— 
though on matters of military cooper- 
ation, there is still a long way to go. 


Crow 


At the same time, Pompidou could 
not have been more Gaullist in his di- 
rection of French policy during the 
1971 monetary crisis. He was more 


polite and less annoying than De 
Gaulle probably would have been, 
but he was no less clear, firm, and un- 
yielding. At the outset, when Presi- 
dent Nixon announced his crash “de- 
fend-the-dollar’’ measures last 
August, Pompidou’s response was 
that the dollar had to be devalued, 
the price of gold had to be increased, 
and that France, in any case, would 
flatly refuse to “float” its currency or 
change its parity in order to help the 
Americans out of difficulties of their 
own making. Pure Gaullism. 

Having taken a firm position, Pom- 
- pidou left it up to his ambitious 
young finance minister, Valéry Gis- 
card d’Estaing, to carry the ball un- 
yieldingly in the deliberations of the 
European Common Market and the 
Group of Ten. He himself sat back 
quietly to wait for events to come to 
him—as they eventually did when 
President Nixon sought a summit 
meeting in the Azores in mid-Decem- 
ber. By that time, Treasury Secretary 
John Connally's bluster was becom- 
ing more and more windy, and Pom- 
pidou got Nixon to commit himself 
publicly at the end of the Azores 
meeting to devaluation of the dollar. 
Can anybody imagine Nixon or any 
other American President having 
come to a meeting with General de 
Gaulle and coming out humbly an- 
nouncing devaluation of the dollar? 
This is a pretty fair measure of the 
relative effectiveness of De Gaulle 
and Pompidou, at least in dealings 
with the United States, and Pom- 
pidou naturally had the good grace 
and political common sense not to go 
home and engage in any crowing talk 
about a French victory. He let the 
facts speak for themselves. 

Moreover, by the time the Smithso- 
nian monetary agreement was locked 
up in mid-December, the French, 
through Pompidou's cool direction, in 
barely two years had gained a whop- 
ping 23 percent improvement in the 
ratio between the franc and the West 
German deutsche mark, which is far 
more important than the dollar to 
French trade and economy. First 
came Pompidou's devaluation of the 
franc in 1969, while the Germans 
stood still, and then came the upward 
revaluation of the mark while the 
French stood still French exports, 
which shot up by 15 percent in 1971, 
soared another 14 percent higher in 
the first quarter of 1972, and both 
growth rate and inflation are now 
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FRANCE 


"about as well balanced as economic 
management ever renders them. Very 


= careful expansion measures, such as 


interest-rate reductions and increased 
public expenditures, are under way, 
and unemployment is beginning to 
- drop. Regional soft spots in the econ- 


2 E . omy are the biggest worry—but Pom- 
-pidou knows this too. 


In short, he has brought his own re- 
pose to France, but at the same time 


z A he is giving France firm leadership. If 
— his own ambitions and objectives for 


—— France are more restrained and lim- 
ited than General de Gaulle's, they 


. are also more practical and therefore 


more effective. After the Smithsonian 
agreements, Pompidou moved imme- 
diately to give French leadership to 


E: — the project of a Common Market pro- 
— gram for a European monetary 


union. The ultimate goal is a Europe 
with its own reserve currency dealing 


-. with the United States as a monetary 
= egual. For De Gaulle it would have 
— been anathema to submit French cur- 


rency to the workings of a monetary 


£a. union; but for Pompidou it is a mat- 
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ter of constructing a monetary union 
in such a way that France can assert a 
dominant role. His experience in 
guiding French policy through the 
Smithsonian agreements must rein- 
force his feeling that this is both prac- 
tical and possible. 


No passion, no emotion 


Although Pompidou has been in 
the public eye in France for more 
than a decade, he still remains rela- 
tively elusive and unknown—a mix- 
ture of secrecy and openness, enigma 
and clarity, caution and decisiveness. 
He looks, as has been remarked be- 
fore in France, like a Monte Carlo 
croupier, a slightly bemused smile 
playing on his lips, but his eyes 
shrewdly watching, intelligent, cold, 
and hard. His great strength in politi- 
cal tactics and leadership is his ability 
to wait—to avoid impetuous decisions 
and to let events come to him. Like 
De Gaulle, he holds about two press 
conferences a year, makes three or 
four television appearances, and 
forays out into the country on re- 
gional tours. But his effectiveness lies 
in what he does, not in what he says. 
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In fact, various French political ob- 
servers think that the biggest political 
danger which Pompidou faces is that 
the French are likely to get bored 
with him. There was clear warning of 
this in the way the voters failed to re- 
spond to his April referendum wel- 
coming Britain, Norway, Denmark, 
and Eire into the Common Market. 
When he announced the referendum 
at a press conference in mid-March, it 
looked like a political masterstroke— 
using a favorite Gaullist device to 
wipe out an old Gaullist policy, split- 
ting the French political left, and ob- 
taining a direct popular endorsement 
of presidential policy-making. 

The only trouble was that French- 
men stayed away from the polls en 
masse—40 percent abstention, the 
highest in any polling since the war. 
Of those who voted, the result was 
only barely satisfactory, with 67 per- 
cent yes and 33 percent no, and the 
yes percentage of the total electorate 
was barely 36 percent. As Michel 
Debré, Pompidou's ultra-Gaullist 
Minister of Defense, remarked late in 
the evening of the vote, “Neither pas- 
sion nor emotion was aroused." 

On balance, however, Pompidou 
did succeed in splitting the left in 
France. The Communists came out in 
open opposition to enlarging the 
Common Market, while the Socialists 
urged their followers simply to ab- 
stain. He did not succeed by a long 
shot in getting a turnout which could 
be claimed as some plebiscite en- 
dorsement of his leadership. But he 
had never himself laid his own pres- 
tige on the line in urging the voters to 
vote during the brief campaign, and 
he has easily shrugged off the meager 
outcome as of little ultimate political 
importance. However, it has certainly 
cooled Pompidou's enthusiasm for 
emulating De Gaulle's tactic of call- 
ing national referenda, and it prob- 
ably has reinforced his determination 
to give his government a thorough 
new look before National Assembly 
elections are held. next spring. 

In any case, Jacques Chaban-Del- 
mas, the handsome, extroverted, ten- 
nis-playing Premier, has worked him- 
self into an uncomfortably ex- 
pendable position by engaging in a 
wholly legal but unwise tax fiddle, 
taking advantage of a loophole to 
write off earnings and emerging tax- 
free for four years. Tax evasion 
is not generally regarded as a mortal ` 
sin in France, but this did nei- 
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SUMMER AGAIN, EH ? I'LL NEVER FORGET THE 
SUMMER OF '92 WHEN CHRIS COLUMBUS THOUGHT 
HE'D FALL OFF THE EDGE OF THE EARTH! BUT 

NOTHING BEATS THE SUMMER OF 1608! 


THAT'S WHEN THEY INVENTED 
BUSHMILLS. TALK ABOUT SMOOTH! 
THAT FIRST TASTE CONVINCED ME 
WHISKEY WAS HERE TO STAY ! 


YOU PEOPLE ARE LUCKY. A GLASS FULL 
OF ICE CUBES, A COUPLE OF FINGERS OF 
LIGHT, SMOOTH BUSHMILLS, A SPLASH 
OF COOL WATER ..... 


ITS THE BEST SUMMER 
REFRESHMENT SINCE THE ICE AGE. 
YOU SHOULD TRY A BUSHMILLS 
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ther the Premier nor the govern- 
ment much good in the public im- 
age. For the time being, it has been 
explained away, and Chaban-Delmas 
has received a cool reindorsement of 
confidence from Pompidou. But it is 
clearly only a matter of time before 
Pompidou decides that the moment 
has come to reshuffle. 

Looking out across the French 
scene from the Elysée Palace, Pom- 
pidou can identify plenty of national 
problems but no real political threats. 
He has made a start on regional re- 
form, the referendum issue which 
ended De Gaulle's rule. He has 
avoided massive labor troubles in 
the last three years and has steadily 
increased the minimum national 
wage scale. He has increased public 
spending, and the visible effects of 
construction are there to be seen all 
over France. A handful of ultra- 
Gaullists have deserted him re- 
sentfully on the right, but he holds an 
enormous majority in the National 
Assembly, and he probably will not 
give the parties of the left much op- 
portunity to unite against him. He 
does not have Heath's problem in UI- 
ster, Nixon's problem in Vietnam, 
Brandt's problem of a tiny Bundestag 
majority, or the Italian problem of 
fragmentation. He has a European 
summit conference coming up in 
Paris in October, when he can and 
will play a dominant role in shaping 
policies and objectives for the en- 
larged European Common Market in 
the years immediately ahead. 

"Of course the French will get 
bored with him," one Frenchman re- 
marked, “but not so bored that they 
will defeat him at the end of his first 
seven years, or stage a revolution and 
throw him out before the end of his 
second seven years. He'll be around 
longer than De Gaulle was." 

—DON COOK 


ITALY. 
The Feltrinelli Case 


In the second year of Italy’s worst 
economic recession since the war, the 
country was coming uncomfortably 
close politically to a nervous break- 
down. Parliament had just been dis- 
solved a year ahead of time, a con- 
fession of governmental impotence 
unequaled since the advent of Fas- 
cism. A decade’s experiment in cen- 
ter-left rule had proved to be an in- 
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before we start solving the nation’s power crisis? 


Sometime this summer, somewhere, chances are there'll be serious power failures. 
Wheels will slow down or stop. . . lights will dim or go out... all the things we rely on 
electricity to run will fall silent and useless. 


Does it take a disaster to get us moving? 


For some time we of America's rural electric systems—a small but vital part of the 
power industry—have been pointing out the need for a national fuels and energy policy. 
NOW, as our country's energy crisis nears the danger point, we urge, as part of a national 
effort to solve it, priority action for: 


—nationwide interconnections of high- 
voltage power lines to form a grid that can shuttle 
electricity swiftly from one area of the country to 
another . . . from where it's needed least to 
where it'S needed most. 


—a massive research and development 
program to find new sources of energy, to improve 
present systems, and to achieve more efficient use 
of fuels. 


—protection of environmental, ecological, 
and consumer interests. 





It becomes clearer each day that we must go beyond our present piecemeal approach 
to finding solutions for America’s complex energy problem . .. that we must proceed, 
in unity, under a comprehensive, farsighted plan . . . or we face the grave risk of neither 
meeting our energy needs nor protecting our environment. 


Bringing to reality a national fuels and energy policy which makes human well-being 
the benchmark of progress demands the active involvement of every concerned citizen. 
Adequate, dependable power in a clean world is too important to the future of all to be 
left up to a few. 


America's consumer-owned rural electric systems were created by people united by 
their common need for light and power in the nation's countryside. Working together, and 
backed up by a national commitment, people solved that power crisis. People, working 
together and with their elected leaders, can solve this one, too. 


But we must start now to take those first steps to ensure reliable electric light and power 
within a clean and healthful environment. 


It could be too late when the lights go out. 
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ITALY 


— . glorious flop. The safety margin for 
— all democratic parties combined was 
— contracting steadily, cut down by the 
— Communist Party and far left grup- 


puscules on one side, and the neo- 


Fascist Italian Social Movement 


(MSI) flanked by “black terrorists” 
on the other. The MSI in particular 


... had made nerve-racking gains in par- 


tial administrative elections the pre- 


~. —  vious June, mostly at the expense of 
— the dominant Christian Democratic 


Party. 


Meanwhile, the nation’s social fab- 


RE . ric seemed to be disintegrating. 
-Crime rates were shooting up. Some 
— — Student contestatori seemed to spend 


most of their time making Molotov 


cocktails ("Our daily bread," one 


said) and the rest throwing them. 
— Bombs kept going off all over the 
country at the rate of one a day. 


HE _ Wildcat strikes were breaking world 


. records for the third year running. 
Any suggestion that the country 
might pull itself together again under 


— some new version of the same old 


—X government tended to provoke a cer- 
- tain hilarity. People were saying it 
M wouldn't be long now before the 
. Communists took over, or the Fas- 
cists, or more likely "the. colonels," 


- with Hellenic blessings. 


Then, suddenly, after all the talk of 


breakdown, the electorate was con- 


fronted with a crisply efficient gov- 


Ie . ernment cracking down on deadly 
conspirators. 


Accidents happen 


On March 16, just as Italians were 


a x. ic settling down for the long rhetorical 
-. haul leading to elections on May 7, 


the morning papers reported the dis- 


_ Covery of a burned and mutilated 
— — body beneath a high-tension pylon in 
— Segrate, on the bleak northern out- 

- — - Skirts of Milan. The pylon, spattered 


- with blood and torn flesh, was taped 
with forty-three sticks of dynamite. 
Another stick seemed to have blown 
up in the man's hands, hurling him 
heavily to the ground. The force of 
the explosion had flung one of his 
legs ten yards away, and bits of bone 
as far as fifty yards. 

At first the story did not cause 
much of a stir. Terrorist attempts of 
all sorts have averaged about one a 


day in Italy for the last three years, - 


and accidents happen. Twenty-four 
hours later, though, the nation was 
stunned to learn that the dead man 
had been identified as Milan's mil- 
lionaire guerrilla. publisher, Gian- 
giacomo Feltrinelli. Premier Giulio 
Andreotti and his Minister of Inte- 
rior, the police, the carabinieri, the 
Army's counterespionage service 
(SID) leaped into action. Roadblocks 
went up all across the North. Hun- 
dreds of raids were made on the 
homes and hideouts of right-wing 
and left-wing extremists in Milan, 
Turin, Genoa, Rome. Dozens of 
people were picked up for question- 
ing. Seven thousand machine guns 
and other weapons, six tons of ex- 
plosives, a million Molotov cocktails 
and other homemade bombs, sinister 
coded documents, and marked terror- 
ist maps kept turning up in the police 
dragnet. For seven weeks running— 
until the elections, in fact—vigilant 
champions of democratic law and or- 
der saw to it that the case made front- 
page headlines daily. Alive, Feltri- 
nelli had done his obsessive best to 
destroy the Establishment he de- 
tested. In death, he could hardly have 
been more helpful. 

Italians will probably never know 
how he died. *No crime involving po- 
litical power in Italy can touch the 
shores of truth," says the distin- 
guished Sicilian novelist Leonardo 
Sciascia, and the shores are barely 
visible through the fog shrouding this 
one. Nevertheless, some astonishing 
evidence has come to light. 

There is not enough evidence to es- 
tablish whether Feltrinelli acciden- 
tally touched off the explosion that 
killed him, or whether somebody else 
obligingly did it for him. Predictably, 
Italy's left-wing intellectuals have in- 
sisted from the start that he was mur- 
dered: by police agents, by Fascists, 
by the CIA, by "international reac- 
tion." “What proof do I have?" de- 
manded L’Espresso’s correspondent 
Camilla Cederna. “But what does 
that matter, in such a moment of ex- 
treme electoral tension? The proof 
will come along later.” With or with- 
out.the proof, though, there can be no 
mistaking Feltrinelli’s intentions. He 
drove to Segrate fully conscious, un- 
drugged, and climbed twelve feet up 
the pylon, as his fingerprints and 
bloodstains testify. Not only did he 
mean to blow it up, with at least one 
and more likely two accomplices; that 
was just the beginning. 


At San Vito di Gaggiano, on the 
other side of Milan, police found an- 
other high-tension pylon taped in the 
same way with the same dynamite (a 
product called Dynamon), unex- 
ploded only because of a fluke in the 
battery-wired timer. In the Volks- 
wagen camper Feltrinelli had driven 
to Segrate were maps of all Northern 
Italy marked with crosses and arrows 
at the sites of other strategic electric 
pylons, bridges, airports, military bar- 
racks. In his hideout, later discovered 
by police in a working-class Milan 
suburb, was an arsenal of revolvers, 
machine guns and several thousand 
rounds of ammunition, more dyna- 
mite, detonators, forged passports, 
cartons of coded correspondence, and 
a long letter to an unknown “Saetta,” 
with Feltrinelli’s handwritten notes in 
the margin, proposing the formation 
of a joint high command throughout 
the Italian North for an underground 
liberation army. 


Beyond La Sinistra 


Lest the meaning of all this be in 
doubt, the Milan police turned up 
still more scorching evidence just five 
days before the elections, in a spec- 
tacular predawn raid on two under- 
ground bunkers. One was yet another 
and bigger arsenal with enough 
weapons and ammunition to equip a 
small army: gas masks and antitank 
mines, two hundred pounds of Dyna- 
mon along with 46 detonators and 
250 yards of fuse. Among the other 
contents of the second bunker—along 
with Feltrinelli’s authentic passport— 
were four hundred false identity 
cards and several perfectly copied 
city seals to stamp them; four pow- 
erful radio receivers tuned in to the 
police wavelength and several walkie- 
talkies; a lengthy list of candidates 
for kidnapping from the world of pol- 
itics, industry, and finance, two of 
them marked for death sentences; 
and below a trapdoor, a six-by-nine- 
foot People's Prison for these in- 
tended victims, stoutly built, padded, 
and soundproofed, equipped with a 
hidden microphone, a Magic Eye 
peephole, and handcuffs. From all 
this and suitcases full of documents 
carted off by the police, it was clear 
that Feltrinelli was up to his neck in 
preparations for an armed uprising. 

For a while, his countrymen could 
not believe it. Until he died, Feltri- 
nelli could never quite persuade them 
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“Please 
take care 
of my 


Sister..." 


Little Su Ying was abandoned in 
the alley behind our Babies’ Home in 
Formosa. She was frightened, cold and 
hungry. 

But as you can see in the picture, 
someone had tried to make her look 
pretty. Her hair was combed and her 
dress, even though torn, was clean. 

In her hand she clutched a note writ- 
ten by her brother: 

*Please take care of my sister. Our 
parents are dead for many weeks. I am 
twelve and can no longer find food for 
this small sister. To my ears came news 
of your House, so I bring Su Ying to 
you." 

Will you help us give Su Ying—and 
youngsters equally as needy—a chance 
to grow up in an atmosphere of love? 

For only $12 a month you can spon- 
sor such a child and receive his or her 
photograph, personal history, and the 
opportunity to write letters. 

Your child will know who you are 
and will answer your letters. Corre- 
spondence is translated at our overseas 
offices. 

(And if you want your child to have 
a special gift—a pair of shoes, a warm 
jacket, a fuzzy bear—you can send your 
check to our office and the entire 
amount will be forwarded, along with 
your instructions.) 

Since 1938,thousands of American 











TAICHUNG, FORMOSA — Two-year-old 
Su Ying, her parents dead, waits. for her 
brother who will never return. 


sponsors have found this to be an inti- 
mate, person-to-person way of sharing 
their blessings with youngsters around 
the world. 
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ITALY 


to take him seriously as an iron revo- 
lutionary. Ardent, yes. His publishing 
house had been in the red for years, 
despite the spectacular success of Dr. 
Zhivago and The Leopard, largely be- 
cause he persisted in printing so 
many unsalable radical tracts. He had 
long been the sugar daddy of far-left 
fringe groups, who treated him as 
sugar daddies are usually treated. He 
was a passionate admirer of Fidel 
Castro, founded Europe’s first pro- 


. Castro review, Tricontinental, set up a 


"Centrale" in Zurich to coordinate 
the movement's operations in South 
America, Spain, Portugal, Britain, 
France, and especially Germany, 
where he was particularly close to the 
nihilist band of Andreas Baeder, 
heavily infiltrated with Fascists. 

He was an even greater admirer of 
Che Guevara, and had flown to Bo- 
livia for Régis Debray's trial only to 
be promptly jailed and expelled. He 
was clearly carried away by the ex- 
emplary ferocity of Uruguay's tupa- 
maros, whose manner of dress he 
adopted toward the last. He had 
dreamed of turning sere, poverty-rid- 
den Sardinia into a Mediterranean 
Cuba, offering arms and money to 
the bandit-outlaw Graziano Mesina 
to lead.a separatist movement; but 
Mesina did not appear to grasp the 
idea. He had pinned his hopes for a 
while on the student contestatori. In 
the spring of 1968, when they were 
occupying practically all of Italy’s 
universities and flying  thirty-foot 
Maoist flags from the mastheads, his 
newspaper La Sinistra (“The Left") 
was the first to feature detailed front- 
page instructions on how to make a 
Molotov cocktail. In the end, dis- 
illusioned with most of them and 
nearly everyone else, he was talking 
to a smaller and smaller audience of 
his final, flaming vision: "In every 
corner of Italy, a Vietnam." 

Yet almost nobody suspected him 
of straying further leftward organiza- 
tionally than “Potere Operaio” 
(*Workers' Power"), a semiclandestine 
band specializing in street fighting, 
which any outsider might find leftist 
enough. A week after his death, how- 
ever, leaders of the “Potere Operaio" 
revealed in a remarkable press confer- 
ence that Feltrinelli wasn't their man 
after all. He wasn't just a crackpot 
millionaire either, they said. On the 
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ITALY 


contrary, he was a “militant Commu- 
nist” (meaning that he had long since 
left the Italian Communist Party in 
disgust), who had founded the fear- 
some underground GAP (Partisan 
Action Groups), to whose needs he 
had adapted himself “as skin to 
flesh.” 

Only vaguely aware of GAP's exis- 
tence until then, an enthralled public 
thereupon got an earful. Leftward of 
“Potere Operaio,” as Italians have now 
discovered, lies an eerie political un- 
derworld where ex-Communists and 
anarchists, police spies and agents 
provocateurs, Fascists, ex-Fascists, 
lumpenproletariat, and common 
crooks commingle in a cult of terror. 
There seem to be dozens of such 
groups: the “Red Brigades” and “Ca- 
nossi Brigades” in Milan, the “XXII 
October” band in Genoa (formed by 
a local leader of the neo-Fascist MSI, 
with far-left ex-Communist activists), 
the “XXII March” circle in Rome, 
"Proletarian Justice" in Padua, the 
“Dante di Nanni" Brigade in Turin, the 
"FARO, M-L” (“Workers’ Revolu- 
tionary Action Front, Marxist-Lenin- 
ist") in Turin and Rome. It is not clear 
how many of these bands actually owe 
allegiance to GAP or simply work in 
tandem with it. An entry in Feltrinelli's 
diary shows, for instance, that he had 
an appointment for eight o'clock on the 
evening he died with two FARO lead- 
ers who may have been his accomplices 
at Segrate. (One is said to be a barber 
from Turin, now in police custody.) But 
whatever its relation to the others, 
GAP certainly enjoys authority among 
them. 

Formed in September, 1970, to 
lead *an armed struggle against the 
bosses . . . and fascist pigs,” GAP 
has recruited some five hundred fol- 
lowers by now. True to the promises 
broadcast over GAP’s pirate radio, 
the organization is preparing for 
armed struggle all right. Its members, 
who are armed to the teeth, are kept 
in trim by a doctor comrade who pre- 
scribes a Spartan diet and long, brisk 
walks; they are trained in remote 
Apennine camps by German and 
South American military instructors 
using Carlos Marighela's Manual of 
Guerrilla Warfare. And they are com- 
mitted to systematic terrorism: bomb- 
ings and arson, kidnapping for 
money or political blackmail, killing 


for atonement or simply as instructive 
exercise. Judging from material 
seized in police raids up and down 
the Peninsula, these are com- 
monplace commitments for the cir- 
cles Feltrinelli moved in. 

Since its formation in 1970, GAP is 
known to have bombed, dynamited, 
or set fire to at least thirty Italian fac- 
tories, army barracks, and carabinieri 
headquarters. The police are not yet 
sure how directly it may have been 
involved in some of the other groups’ 
picaresque ventures: the kidnapping 
last March, by Milan’s “Red Bri- 
gades,” of a factory director whose 
photograph was sent to the press with 
two guns pressed to his temples; an- 
other kidnapping last year by the 
Genoa “XXII October” band netting 
over $300,000 in ransom; an armed 
robbery by the same band in which a 
messenger boy was shot and killed. If 
GAP was not directly involved in 
these cases, it probably had some tie- 
in. The underground bunker where 
Feltrinelli’s genuine passport was 
found had been set up by Milan’s 
“Red Brigades,” and one of the fugi- 
tives found hiding in Feltrinelli’s Mi- 
lan hideout, when police finally got 
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there, was the driver of. the getaway 
motorbike used by the “XXII Octo- 
ber” killer. 

Whatever GAP had to do with 
those episodes, it has boasted publicly 
of the biggest coup of all: last year’s 
assassination in Hamburg of Bolivian 
Consul Roberto Quintanilla, sen- 
tenced to death by GAP’s kangaroo 
court for having hunted down and 
tortured Che Guevara. The fact that 
Feltrinelli’s Colt Cobra was used for 
the shooting and left lying near the 
body doesn’t necessarily prove his 
complicity; it might easily have been 
an attempt to frame him. But his con- 
nection with GAP's actions can 
scarcely be questioned. GAP itself 
proudly claimed him as its leader af- 
ter death. So did its co-founder, a 
young Sardinian named Giuseppe 
Saba, another of Feltrinelli's pre- 
sumed accomplices at Segrate. 
Trapped in the same Milan hideout 
when the police arrived after a Conti- 
nental manhunt (and reaching for his 
gun seconds too late), Saba was asked 
why he had left the comparative 
safety of Switzerland or Germany 
and returned to Italy at the almost 
certain risk of capture. He could not 


bear to see Feltrinelli's work die with 
the man, he answered. “I came back 
to carry on.’ 


Furies 


Why did Feltrinelli do it? His fel- 
low Italians have speculated endlessly 


about this tormented soul, born to 


one of Milan’s great families and en- 


dowed with one of the world’s great- — 


est fortunes, condemned to a frozen 


childhood under a succession of  . 


Teutonic governesses and his 
mothers wintry eye; nimble-minded 


but in no way talented, sexually rest- 


less (he had run through four wives 
and was said to be contemplating a- 
fifth), compassionate but singularly - 
gullible, evidently eaten with social 
guilt, driven by God knows what pri- 
vate Furies besides. The writer 


Sciascia speaks of him as “very in- 3 


genuous, 

disarmed.” 
him as a 
Scout.” 


very discontinuous, very - 


"forty-five-year-old Boy - 
Luigi Barzini, Jr., his step- - 


A former wife describes _ 


t 


father during adolescence, suggests a — 1 


Count of Monte Cristo complex. 
As far as the Italian Establishment — 
was concerned, though, all this dilet- 
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ITALY 


tante psychoanalysis was irrelevant. 
— What mattered was not why Feltri- 
nelli did what he did, but what he 
- did. 

Given as they are to politics by 
scandal, Italian politicians tend to be 
rather good at it. The Montesi Case 
of nearly twenty years ago, in which 





the mysterious death of an obscure 
girl helped to unseat the high com- 
- mand of the ruling Christian Demo- 
— eratic Party, was a classic example of 
T - its kind. The bomb that killed sixteen 


Can in Milan's Bank of Agricul- 
ture on December 12, 1969, might 
- have been another, if the police 
hadn't so unaccountably botched it. 
. (Their first suspect, an anarchist 
. named Pinelli, was declared officially, 
and improbably, to have jumped out 


of the window in an excess of repen- 
_ tance while police were questioning 


Phim. Their next suspect, another an- 
_archist, Pietro Valpreda, has been 
Pent in jail two and a half years 
awaiting trial, on the frail testimony 


F - of a single witness, now dead, whose 


evidence has been ruled out anyway. 
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In the heat'of the recent electoral 
battle, two Fascists having no known 
connection with Valpreda were in- 
dicted on the same charge.) 

But nobody blotted his copybook 
in the Feltrinelli case. The dead 
man's family had a representative at 
the autopsy, reporters were taken into 
the investigators’ confidence, the po- 
lice were quick, thorough, on their 
toes. Not for decades have Italy’s 
governing politicians had such a 
windfall; they made the most of it. 

Plainly, the authorities had known 
more about Feltrinelli’s movements 
than they let on. A self-made fugitive 
since December 4, 1969 (he was wanted 
for questioning on false testimony con- 
cerning a bombing the previous spring, 
but there was no warrant out for him), 
he was one of the best-watched men on 
the Continent. The Bolivian secret po- 
lice had an eye on him because of the 
Quintanilla killing in Hamburg; so, al- 
most certainly, did the CIA because of 
all his other South American con- 
nections. The Swiss were keeping tabs 
on him because of his Zurich “Cen- 
trale" and multilateral arms traffic, the 
Israelis because he was procuring arms 
for George Habash's Palestine Libera- 
tion Front, the French because he was 
thought to be financing their outlaw 
"Proletarian Left," the Germans be- 
cause of his intimacy with the terrorist 
Baeder Band, and of course, the Ital- 
lans. 

The Italian police and SID must 
have known, because there was 
hardly a Milanese who didn't, that he 
was commuting regularly to Italy on 
false passports from Switzerland, 
Germany, and a country home in 
Oberhof, Austria. They probably 
didn't know the whereabouts of his 
hideout in Milan, which they took a 
month to find after Segrate. But they 
were surely familiar with the com- 
pany he kept in Milan, Genoa, Turin, 
Trento, the Veneto. Almost literally 
at one fell swoop, therefore, they 
were able to round up an assortment 
of suspects that would warm the heart 
of any governing class in the position 
of the Italian governing class on the 
eve of an election like this last one. 

For all the bewildering testimony 
from often shady sources, there was a 
wealth of incriminating evidence to 
show that Feltrinelli was deeply in- 
volved in a conspiracy going so far 
left as to come out the other side; that 
rightist and leftist terrorists were in 
collusion with his own and other 


bands; that their plans were far ad- 
vanced, with the prelude to uprising 
apparently timed for the last weeks 
preceding the May 7 elections. The 
underground bunker with its People's 
Prison had been set up only four days 
before Feltrinelli died and was 
evidently about to receive its first in- 
mate, while dozens of bombing and 
arson attacks appeared to have been 
scheduled for April and May. Not if 
they had planned it themselves—and 
if they did, as some leftists still 
charge, it was incomparably better 
planning than any other they'd been 
guilty of in a quarter of a century of 
rule—could the democratic parties 
have offered voters a more salutary 
glimpse of the "opposite extremes" 
toward which they were drifting. 

The results were noted by the influ- 
ential La Stampa of Turin even be- 
fore election day. “Two months ago," 
said La Stampa, 


the turbid and unpunished violence 
of red and black gruppuscules . . . 
seemed a grave threat for our in- 
stitutions and civil peace. A brief, 
impartial, and legitimate action by 
the judiciary was enough to demon- 
strate the isolation and weakness of 
these forces. . . . We are far from 
knowing the whole truth about these 
paramilitary bands. But we now 
have the proof that neither our tupa- 
maros nor neo-Nazis are enough to 
destroy the Republic, nor need we 
violate our Constitution to throw 
them into dismay and confusion. 


As La Stampa rightly concluded, 
the electorate by then had lost all 
sense of panic, the country was calm 
and orderly, and the elections went 
off without a hitch. The results were a 
triumph for the Christian Democrats, 
who won back nearly all of their 
more conservative voters “on loan” to 
the neo-Fascist MSI, pending some 
show of moral fiber on the govern- 
ment’s part. The MSI came nowhere 
near doubling its vote as had been 
feared, winding up with only 8.7 per- 
cent of the national total. The Com- 
munists made no noticeable gains for 
the first time in any general election 
since 1948; and the gruppuscules to 
their left fizzled out like damp fire- 
crackers. If this didn’t necessarily as- 
sure a turn for the better in Italian 
politics, it did avert a turn for the 
worse. In the end, then—how he 
would have hated the epitaph—Feltri- 
nelli died in the service of his country. 

—CLAIRE STERLING 
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*Never Such Innocence": 
July, 1914 


by L. E. Sissman 


Its hard to remember that less 
than a lifetime ago—within the life- 
times, in fact, of our fathers and 
grandfathers, some of whom still 
live—the world was such a different 
place. 

In England, at the height of empire 
in the height of summer, 1914, people 
moved in their appointed, time-hon- 
ored places as they and their ances- 
tors had for generations: the “horse- 
man" in East Suffolk, plowing his 
niggardly, unthankful farmer's field 
with a hard-learned care for the accu- 
racy of a furrow that was art; the 
craftsmen sewing more stitches per 
inch into a pony harness than ever 
were strictly necessary; the railway 
servants, signalers and footplatemen 
alike, putting their spotless and beau- 
tifully painted expresses and goods 
trains into their destinations on the 
tick of the appointed time; small mer- 
chants taking infinite pride in the 
quality of their beer or lamb or nails 
or cabbages and in the spanking turn- 
out of their shops; city clerks looking 
ahead to meticulous service and a 
painfully slow rise to a chief clerk- 
ship; Fabian ladies and gentlemen 
debating the course of the world with 
all the time in the world, and with in- 
finite kindness and courtesy; vicars 
and dons and doctors making their 
self-assured way as unquestioned 
mentors to men; and aristocrats 
conserving or squandering capital 
and tradition, according to their 
wont. 

In a flash—the distant flash of Prin- 
cip's gun—all that was altered forever, 
and the world was plunged into the 
modern age of disillusion, suspicion, 
assassination, and war. The serenity 
of that final summer of peace has per- 
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haps been exaggerated in retrospect, 
as we tend td exaggerate the tranquil- 
lity of a remembered happy child- 
hood; with the big battalions forming 
up on both sides of the Channel, with 
new navies of dreadnoughts standing, 
steam up, in the roads at Kiel and 
Scapa Flow, it cannot have been 
quite as still and sunny and murmur- 
less—except for the summer wind 
in the wheat and the copses—as 
that. 

But by contrast with what almost 
immediately followed, it must always 
have been a season symbolized—as 
George Steiner has recently reminded 
us—by Christopher Tietjens magic 
dogcart ride with Valentine Wannop 
through a nightlong mist on the 
Kentish downs in Ford Madox Ford's 
Some Do Not... 

All this is brought to mind, nearly 
sixty years after the fact, by some 
books I’ve recently read or reread. As 
one might suspect, that sudden 
change from boundless peace to end- 
less war, from innocence— Philip Lar- 
kin ends his celebrated poem 
“MCMXIV”: “Never such innocence 
again"—to complicity in sin, has 
been well memorialized by English 
writers. 

Editor Kenneth Giniger, in associa- 
tion with Stackpole Books, has 
recently reissued a whole series of 
narratives of the First World War. 
Two of the most striking—both from 
the English point of view—are Sieg- 
fried Sassoon's The Memoirs of 
George Sherston and Cecil Lewis' 
Sagittarius Rising. They couldn't be 
more different: Sassoon takes his 
hero, or antihero, a thinly disguised 
version of Siegfried Sassoon, from a 
happy prewar career as a fox hunter 
to the pity and misery of the Somme, 
where he becomes a prototypical war 
protester and is returned, not un- 
kindly, to a shell-shock hospital in 
Scotland; Lewis takes himself, for his 
book is avowedly autobiographical, 
from public-schoolboy keenness to 
early maturity as a flight commander 
in the Royal Flying Corps. Sassoon, 
like Robert Graves, his fellow Royal 
Welch Fusilier, in Good-bye to All 
That, achieves a bitter indictment of 
the hidebound masters of the war— 
but his weapon is innocence: his own 
and that of the boys around him, 
both officers and other ranks, who die 
for nothing. His saeva indignatio in 
the cause of decency and human 
sweetness is balanced by Lewis’ dem- 


onstration of that peculiarly English 
sweetness in action. A dead-keen pi- 
lot, intoxicated with flight and sepa- 
rated from the horrors of the trenches 
by a mile of sky, Lewis developed a 
saving belief in his own in- 
vulnerability and lived through the 
war, increasingly showing that in- 
nocent steadfastness that must have 
been such a dominant trait of Edwar- 
dian England. His writing is less ac- 
complished than Sassoon's—it tends 
to purple in the flying passages—but 
it is charged with such exhilaration 
and such moving youngness as to 
make Sagittarius Rising an in- 
valuable book. 

Add to these two books two more, 
and you will have a rounded picture 
of what we have lost in two genera- 
tions, and of the magnitude, both 
psychic and numerical, of losses in 
the First World War. Martin Middle- 
brook's recent history, First Day on 
the Somme, tells, for the most part 
quite unsentimentally, what hap- 
pened on July 1, 1916. Two years af- 
ter the final summer of peace, the 
regrouped British Army, pushed hard 
by the French to take the pressure off 
Verdun, mounted a battle that epito- 
mizes all the failures of leadership on 
both sides of the Western Front. 
Though British casualties had been 
heavy in such earlier fights as Loos, 
stringent recruiting efforts had raised 
a New Army of men who shared the 
patriotic spirit of the earlier recruits 
of August, 1914. These touchingly 
named battalions—the Salford Pals, 
the Glasgow Tramways, the New- 
castle Commercials, the Glasgow 
Boys' Brigade, the Hull Tradesmen, 
the Hull Sportsmen—stood beside the 
Regulars and Territorials in sev- 
enteen divisions assigned to break the 
German line on a front of some 
twenty miles. 

A long but ineffective artillery bar- 
rage preceded the battle; when the 
British troops went over the top, not 
at dawn but at 7:30 on the morning 
of July 1, they were immediately 
decimated—and more than deci- 
mated—by large numbers of surviv- 
ing German machine-gun posts. Brit- 
ish (and German) bravery was 
beyond praise; even the rawest New 
Army formations proceeded, at a 
walking pace (some idiot had decided 
that the supposedly annihilating 
bombardment precluded the neces- 
sity to run), toward their objectives, 
sometimes losing their entire force 
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MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


In the bluegrass country around Lexington, Kentucky, 
some of America's finest thoroughbreds are raised. The 
horse people will tell you that if you match the speed 
and endurance of one great horse with the strength and 
spirit of another, you'll have a good chance of breeding a 


champion. The best of two breeds. 


The Chevrolet Monte Carlo is designed with the same 
idea in mind. It matches the spirit of a sports car with 
the comfort of a luxury car. And judging by Monte Carlo's 
popularity, the combination is proving to be just right. 

To give it the feel of a sports car, Monte Carlo is 
mounted on a maneuverable 116-inch wheelbase and stable 
o-foot track. There's a responsive 350-cubic-inch V8 
engine, along with the convenience of power front disc 
brakes and variable-ratio power steering—all standard. 
Put all this with Full Coil suspension and you have spirit 
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xinglon, Kent: 


Monte Carlo. Luxury and spirit bred into a single car. 


and smooth, quiet, agile handling. 

And to give it the feel of a luxury car, there are th 
foam-cushioned seats covered in rich upholstery. A 
ventilation system that lets you change interior air 
without opening the windows. Even thoughtful touche: 
like assist grips and carpeting on the door panels. 


No luxury price here. 


Other cars have tried to combine luxury and spirit 

But they've ended up being priced many hundreds 
dollars higher than Monte Carlo. That's why you migl 
call it America's most attainable luxury car. 

For your best way ever to get out and see the U.S. 
see your Chevrolet dealer 
soon. He can show you all 
the reasons why Monte Carlo 
is a breed of its own. 
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Ihe hat yoeerriine for your home 


is the one we built for our office. 


We're typewriter people. And like all other type- 


writer people, we’ve always made big, fancy-featured 
ones for offices and small, portable ones for homes. 

Then we realized that in our own offices, the 
secretaries hardly ever used the fancy frills we put on 
their machines. And what they really needed was a 
typewriter that could do all the basic things well. Effort- 
lessly. And was not too greedy on desk space. 

So we built them just such a machine and then put 
it on the market for other offices. 

And that’s when we discovered we’d made the 
perfect family typewriter. For, to our amazement, our 
new office machines were being snapped up for the home. 

Why? Partly because it takes a sturdy office 
machine to stand up to family life and the pounding of 
many different sets of fingers—some inexpert, some 
impatient, some over-emphatic. And partly because 
home-typists too can make use of all the office features 
(like tabulating, individual touch control, full 48-key 
keyboard, exclusive Flying Red Margins*.) 

Best of all, the clever Swiss engineering that 
makes our typewriter just half the size of the usual 
office clunkers, also makes it about half the price. $315. 

And of course our original home machine is still 
available—the popular, portable Hermes 3000 at $129. 


If you only want to buy a typewriter once, buy a 


HERMES 


For a free 24 page color catalog write: Paillard Incorporated, 1900 Lower Road, Linden, N.J. 07036. 
Other products: Hermes figuring machines, Bolex movie equipment, Hasselblad cameras and accessories. 


BYSTANDER 


before reaching them. Obedience to 
orders was, in the main, undeviating. 
Unfortunately, the orders were suit- 
able only for suicide units. At the end 
of the first day of the Somme, the 
British had taken almost sixty thou- 
sand casualties, more than in any 
battle before or since. And the 
Somme went on. It ended on Novem- 
ber 14. Total casualties on the British 
side numbered over 400,000; the gain 
in ground was six inutile miles, four 
short of one of the first day’s objec- 
tives. 

Years later, one of the survivors, 
his bitterness undiminished, told 
Martin Middlebrook, “I cursed, and 
still do, the generals who caused us to 
suffer such torture, living in filth, eat- 
ing filth, and then, death or injury 
just to boost their ego.” 

This brings us to the last book, the 
Selected Poems of Siegfried Sassoon. 
(Shamefully, Sassoon’s verse is now 
out of print in this country.) I have 
enormous respect for the war poems 
of Wilfred Owen, who died, heart- 
breakingly, while leading his com- 
pany of Manchesters across the 
Sambre Canal on—how awful—No- 
vember 4, 1918, seven days before the 
armistice, but I find him, on balance, 
a little more self-conscious, a little 
less heartfelt, than Sassoon. In the Se- 
lected Poems, Sassoon is not always 
technically impeccable or as toughly 
unsentimental as we might wish a 
modern poet to be. Nonetheless, 
there are a dozen or so poems which, 
though flawed, must take their place 
among the great war poems of the 
ages. 

“The Redeemer,” which—again 
that trumpet note of innocence—lik- 
ens a poor private shouldering a load 
of planks in the trenches to Christ, 
walks a tightrope of bathos but at 
last, barely and triumphantly, comes 
right and whole. “Blighters,” which 
contrasts a patriotic wartime musi- 
cal—'*We're sure the Kaiser loves our 
dear old Tanks"—with the conditions 
of death on the Somme, has the real 
subversive bite of Louis MacNeice's 
“Bagpipe Music.” “The Rear-Guard" 
tells, with infinite repulsion, the story 
of an officer who discovers that an ap- 
parently sleeping man in a deserted 
dugout is actually long dead and re- 
treats upward to the trench, “Unload- 
ing hell behind him step by step.” 





“Fight to a Finish” is the most hostile 
of all Sassoon’s seditious antiwar 
poems: it begins with a victory pa- 
rade and ends with the returning 
troops, still armed, turning their bay- 
onets first on the “Yellow-Pressmen” 
who sold the war to the English 
people and then on “those Junkers” 
in Parliament. 

Finally, one poem, “The One- 
Legged Man,” deserves to be quoted 
because it delineates the loss of in- 
nocence, the rise of selfishness, even 
the rightness of selfishness for those 
who had made the whole journey 
from illimitable peace to hideous war 
and back to a partial and uneasy 
peace again: “Propped on a stick he 
viewed the August weald; . . ./ How 
right it seemed that he should reach 
the span/ Of comfortable years al- 
lowed to man!/ Splendid to eat and 
sleep and choose a wife,/ Safe with 
his wound, a citizen of life./ He hob- 
bled blithely through the garden 
gate,/ And thought, “Thank God they 
had to amputate" " 

Beyond the poetry and the pity, 
there is a lesson for us in this dis- 
illusion of a generation of young 
men. 

During the First World War, a 
kind of emotional Gresham's Law 
was at work: the Edwardian currency 
of great expectations—innocence, de- 
cency, justice, equality—was driven 
out by the false money of cruelty, 
greed, and injustice in the conduct of 
the war. Nor could the good currency 
be restored; once those young men 
had seen the miseries and stupidities 
of a war far more degrading than 
Goya's at firsthand, they could never 
again expect a better world than the 
one they got: unemployment, the 
Crash, the dole, the rise of Hitler, the 
decline of England, even in victory. 
In fact, it might even be said that the 
brutal excesses of the First World 
War were the enabling act—in the 
subconscious minds of men—for all 
the Katyns and Belsens that were to 
follow. 
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Noted foreign entertainers 
often called back 
for encores. 








Imported M&R, 
Sweet or Extra Dry, 
tastes great straight. 
Just pour some 

over ice—and enjoy. 
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M&R Vermouth. Renfield Importers, Ltd., New York 


THE NEW JOURNALISM 


SIR: Michael Arlen is guilty of every 
excess he charges to the New Journal- 
ists ("Notes on the New Journalism,” 
May Atlantic). He has, for example, 
charged them with being cavalier 
about facts. But Arlen has invented 
an imaginary fire in an imaginary ho- 
tel as misreported by an imaginary 
journalist (new). It seems as mean- 
ingless to speculate on the reporting 
of a hypothetical fire as it is to con- 
jecture that if Mr. Arlen had been the 
son of an Irish immigrant instead of 
an Armenian novelist he might have 
ended up as a Boston alderman and 
not as a literary arsonist putting the 
torch to a mythical hotel. Or, in other 
words, if Wednesday did not follow 
Tuesday, Thursday might be the 
fourth day of the week. Some ex- 
ample, some definition. 

Mr. Arlen has further compounded 
his spurious hypothesis by a rather 
casual slander. His imaginary journal- 
ist allegedly says about the hypotheti- 
cal fire, “But what does it matter” 
that he got the name of the mythical 
hotel wrong. Adrift in Mr. Arlen’s sea 
of allegations, myths, and hypotheses, 
this poor, poor fellow should be ex- 
cused for not remembering his name, 
country of origin, or day of the week, 
let alone the name of a hypothetical 
hotel. What Mr. Arlen seems to be 
implying (though his hypotheses are 
so labyrinthine that it is difficult to 
tell with certainty) is that his mythical 
journalist has set out to distort fact 
for effect. This is a rather too serious 
charge to remain unsubstantiated. I 
count myself a fastidious journalist, 
and I know Mr. Arlen is, but I also 
know that I have been guilty of the 
occasional unwitting error of fact, I 
assume Mr. Arlen has, and even Mr. 
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Arlen’s careful journalist, A. J. Lieb- 
ling, was. 

Many years ago, in a broadside 
against Liebling, John O'Hara ac- 
cused him of deliberately misquoting 
Ernest Hemingway, of taking some- 
thing O'Hara himself had written out 
of context in order to hold him up for 
ridicule, and of describing a "stroll he 
took on a main thoroughfare of a 
Western city. He told of looking at a 
certain building while on his walk, 
and the only trouble there was that 
you can't see that building from that 
street." Mr. O'Hara was careful about 
such matters, and he supposed that 
Liebling would “call himself a cre- 
ative journalist." It turns out that 
what wrenched O'Hara's nose so se- 
verely out of joint was Liebling's con- 
tention, long before Tom Wolfe ever 
appeared on the scene, that fiction 
writers should abandon creative writ- 
ing for journalism. 

What this all seems to boil down to 
is a matter of semantics and taste. 
There are journalists Mr. Arlen ad- 
mires and those he does not, pieces he 
likes and those he does not, and what 
he does not like he calls New Journal- 
ism. It is an abominable phrase, and 
the only thing more numbingly bor- 
ing than defending it is attacking it. I 
am an admirer of Michael Arlen's 
Work, but if some reporters are some- 
times less journalists than impresa- 
rios, so too is Michael Arlen as he 
"presents . . . the case against the 
New Journalism." Case dismissed. 

JOHN GREGORY DUNNE 
Malibu, Calif. 


SIR: Michael Arlen missed the point 
of Tom Wolfe's articles on the New 
Journalism in New York magazine. 
Wolfe begins the meat of his article 
by differentiating between the two 


basic areas of journalism—the scoop 
and the feature. It is the feature, not 
the scoop, that Wolfe and the New 


` Journalism are concerned with. Arlen 


fails to recognize this distinction, and 
his article, on the whole, is a gross 
misunderstanding of Wolfe's inter- 
pretation of the New Journalism. Ar- 
len indicts Wolfe and the other new 
journalists for “a virtually antiofficial, 
impressionist, nonfactual, totally per- 
sonal account of a happening.” These 
criticisms simply do not stand up. 

Throughout history, journalists 
have manipulated the reactions of the 
reader. If, for example, a journalist 
favors one candidate over another, 
one political or social theory over an- 
other, he has only to formulate his ar- 
ticle accordingly, choosing quotes or 
events which best facilitate his point. 
Is this not also a “highly personal ac- 
count"—the only difference being that 
it is perhaps a more subtle and decep- 
tive means to an end than, say, “the 
nonfiction short story" of Wolfe's 
New Journalism, “a short story, com- 
plete with symbolism, in fact, and yet 
true-life . . . about something that 
happened today" (New York maga- 
zine)? 

But the most insulting accusation 
Arlen made was that the New Jour- 
nalism is nonfactual. Wolfe never 
suggests any lack of truth or any sac- 
rifice of reality. Instead, he insists, 
and rightly so, that the New Journal- 
ism adds to the depth of reality and 
truth, that literary devices such as 
symbolism, dialogue, experimenta- 
tion in narration, imagination in de- 
velopment, etc. complement the facts 
by adding new dimensions of reality, 
providing the reader with an entry 
into the situation being recounted. 

K. C. STOUT 
Louisville, Ky. 
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“One of the 
> truly invaluable 
sociological documents 
of our time.” * 


ROBERT COLES’ 
CHILDREN OF CRISIS 


Just Published: 


VOL. II OF CHILDREN OF CRISIS: 
MIGRANTS, SHARECROPPERS, 
MOUNTAINEERS 


VOL. III OF CHILDREN OF CRISIS: 
THE SOUTH GOES NORTH 
$12.50 each volume 


Previously Published: 


CHILDREN OF CRISIS: 
A STUDY OF COURAGE AND FEAR $8.50 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 


“Publishers Weekly 


My Tribute to Louis. Piano solos by Earl Hines. 


“A dazzling recital. With 
selections governed by what 
Hines felt most deeply about 
his friend Armstrong. The 
highlight being two versions of 
“When It’s Sleepy Time Down 
South.” The first bouyantly 
introductory. The last, a 
reluctant farewell. It’s sheer 
Hines — for the love of Louis.” 
Stanley Dance 
Just released, it's already a collector's 
item. Available exclusively through The 
New Orleans Jazz Museum. An Audiophile 


Recording. Stereo $5.95 ppd. 


Sirs: Please rush, on approval, to: 
Name 


Address 


NEW ORLEANS JAZZ MUSEUM 
Dept. NY72 

340 Bourbon Street 

New Orleans, La. 70130 
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Michael Arlep replies: 

I think Mf. Dunne missed the point 
of my piece. The reason I used the 
fire metaphor, as I think would be 
plain from reading it, was not as 
some device for pouncing on New 
Journalists, but as a way of showing 
the evolving relationship between our 
society and its journalism over the 
past fifty years, which is a dull way of 
putting an interesting process and is 
one of the reasons I used the damn 
metaphor. As to Mr. Dunne's taking 
a casual and inevitable remark of 
Liebling's, and by calling it a “con- 
tention," implying that Liebling con- 
ducted a sort of secret campaign to 
take reporters out of reporting and 
put them into novel writing—that is 
nonsense. So is his notion that my in- 
terest in journalism is so trivial that 
anything I don't like I label New 
Journalism and drop rocks on it. I 
think that if Mr. Dunne is so 
numbingly bored by the subject, he 
shouldn't bother writing two-page 
letters about it. And as for that 


"case-dismissed" business: let 
Reader Dunne dismiss his own 
cases. 

Mr. Stout announces that 


"throughout history, journalists have 
manipulated the reactions of the 
reader." I suspect there is a dis- 
tinction worth making between ma- 
nipulating the reader to get him to 
read you, and manipulating the 
reader to get him to vote for your 
candidate, and I think that if Mr. 
Stout had read the work of good jour- 
nalists—granted there are not many 
of them—he would have found few of 
them doing the latter. He also de- 
clares: “Wolfe never suggests any 
lack of truth or any sacrifice of real- 
ity." If Mr. Stout wishes to take Mr. 
Wolfe's pronouncements about his 
own work at face value, that's fine 
with me, but I don't feel compelled to 
join in. I think Pll continue trying to 
make up my own mind. 


MIDDLE-AMERICA U. 


SIR: Herb Gold, in “A Season at 
Middle-America U." (May Atlantic), 
escalated the cost of the "'Con- 
vocation Center" by one and one half 
million dollars, doubled its annual 
operating costs, doubled the size of 
our airplane fleet (all contributed to 
Ohio University by corporations), 
identified the wrong building as “Al- 
den's Pride," and mislabeled my 
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Who 
| poid Sartorg Con in 


Consumer? 
By DAVID SANFORD 


We are all being conned! Legally. Every 
day. David Sanford, the man who broke 
the story that General Motors had hired 
a detective to investigate Ralph Nader, 
now reveals how big business is putting 
one over on us—economically, politi- 
cally, ecologically. His findings will 
amaze and dismay you. 

Cloth $5.95 /Paper $2.95 


The Critic as Artist 
Essays on Books: 1920/1970 


Edited by GILBERT A. HARRISON 


An unusually intimate look at major 
literary figures of the twentieth century. 
Here is a brief sampling: 

e First reviews of now celebrated books 
F. Scott Fitzgerald’s TENDER IS THE 
NIGHT/Thomas Wolfe’s LOOK HOME- 
WARD, ANGEL 

e American reaction to renowned Euro- 

pean books when first published in the 

United States 
D. H. Lawrence's LADY CHATTERLEY'S 
LOVER/Thomas Mann's THE MAGIC 
MOUNTAIN 

e Essays of historic literary significance 

by major critics 
Quentin Anderson on Nabokov's DE- 
SPAIR/Leslie A. Fiedler on Adolescence 
and Maturity in the American Novel 

e Famous authors writing about fa- 

mous authors 
F. Scott Fitzgerald on Ring Lardner/ 
William Faulkner on Erich Maria 


Remarque 
Cloth $12.00 /Paper $3.95 


The Third Year of 
the Nixon Watch 


By JOHN OSBORNE 
Illustrations by Pat Oliphant 
"Osborne covers the White House . . . 
with the dry, wry understatement that 
turns out to be devastating. . . . He is a 
calm, reasoned guide, offering a lively 
tour of Nixon's rose garden, thorns and 
all."—The New York Times Book Re- 
view on the first NIXON WATCH 

Cloth $6.95 


New updated version of the famous classic 


The Story 
of Mankind 


By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


Winner of the first Newbery Medal 
Cloth $8.95 


LIVERIGHT Ku 


386 Park Avenue South, New York 10016 








Student World Concern 
1012 14th St. NW, Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 638-6304 


U.S. National Student Association 
2115 S St. NW, Washington, D.C. 20008 
(202) 387-5100 


Student National Education Association 
1201 16th St. NW, Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 833-5526 


National Student Lobby 
1835 K St. NW, Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 293-2710 





will you 
give 33¢ 
a day for 
6 months 
to save 

a life? 











"Most probably not twice in one age 
has a disaster of such magnitude 
fallen upon a nation. On the positive 
side is the resilience of the people, 
indeed much higher than people of 
industrialized countries could ever 
imagine. However, even the most 
inventive and most resilient destitute 
people have no chance to survive, if 
they are not given a minimum standb 
to start with.” 

DR. TONI HAGEN 


Director 
United Nations Relief 


EMERGENCY RELIEF FUND, INC., BOX 1776, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20013 ATL-7 






YES, | will join the people-to-people campaign for 
Bangladesh. | will give 33? a day for 6 months 
($10/mo.) to save one life. 

Enclosed is a total of $60 in full to save time. 

| prefer to give monthly 

[] $10 [] $15 OF $20 CO $25 


| prefer to make one contribution of $ 


All contributions are tax-deductible. 
Your check is your receipt. 
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la creme de la creme , 
de cacao vay 


(De Kuyper's delicious 


instead-of-dessert 
dessert) 










The best of the best: the 

tantalizing flavor of real Dutch 
chocolate in an after dinner delight— 
on the rocks or straight up. 

It's more than delicious— 

it's De Kuyper. 


(Say it like the Dutch do: De-ki-per.) 


F OHS DE KuYPER & 200 
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present responsibilities. (All in one 
small footnote, no less!) 

Despite those and other flights into 
hyperbole, I was amused—and in 
some ways, intrigued—by the article. 
When not leering at the girls seated 
on the grass in front of Galbreath 
Chapel, he no doubt contributed 
much to an already stimulating 
group. 

VERNON R. ALDEN 
Boston, Mass. 


Herbert Gold replies: 

| appreciate Vernon R. Alden's 
good humor, although he disagrees 
with my count of certain costs, air- 
planes, and responsibilities. Those 
were the figures I was given by reli- 
able sources on campus, but I’m not 
in a position to dispute Mr. Alden's 
figures. 

As to the Convocation Center, ei- 
ther I was distracted by all my leering 
at beautiful girls or he is too modest. 
It was always called “Alden’s Pride" 
to me. But I’m willing to grant that 
the chairman of the board of The 
Boston Company may remember an- 
other building as “Alden’s Pride,” 
perhaps the fine new library named 
after him. 


SIR: I enjoyed Herbert Gold’s sneer 

at Ohio U. I thought it was a lovely 

way to repay the kindness of this 
great university. 

LIONEL CROCKER 

Granville, Ohio 


RCA DISASTER 


SIR: It is unfortunate that Katharine 
Davis Fishman’s otherwise fine ar- 
ticle on the demise of RCA Computer 
Systems (“Programmed for Disaster,” 
May Atlantic) should have ended by 
questioning the viability of IBM's 
other competitors as a class. 

If in fact there is a common thread 
running through the spectacular fail- 
ure of companies such as GE, RCA, 
and Westinghouse to survive in the 
computer market, it is surely that in 
each case the computer operation 
represented a small part of the over- 
all company revenue. With the 
recently announced joint venture be- 
tween NCR and Control Data Corpo- 
ration, the only member of the Seven 
Dwarfs not inextricably committed to 
the computer market is Xerox Data 
Systems. 

Looked at from this viewpoint, the 
business community should have no 


Kids. sugar and psychology, 


Do you have that little impulse to say “no no” whenever bodies are growing. Which means that the protein a kid 
you see your little one enjoying something with sugarinit? takes in should be used for growth, not for energy. 
Lots of mothers have this prejudice. But, in fact, sugar Sugar puts in the energy kids need in a form kids like. It n4 
can often do kids quite a bit of good. only helps youngsters stoke up fast, but the good 
For one thing, you may not need calories, but children natural sweetness gives them a sense of satisfaction and 
certainly do. They run around so strenuously that they well-being. 
sometimes run their supply of body fuel just about out. So the sweet little treat that perks them up is also good 
And at the same time that they're running around, their psychology. 
Nutritionists say that sugar, as an important carbohydrat¢ 
has a place in a balanced diet. A diet that includes the 
right kinds and right amounts of protein, vitamins, 
minerals and fats, as well as carbohydrates. 


Sugar. It isn't just good flavor; it's good food 


How to tell if your child is overeating. Just going and growing, kids 
burn up a lot more body fuel than edulis. If you're worried about over- 


eating, take a look at your child. If he's not fat, he’s not overeating. 


For more facts about good nutrition, and sugar's role in ft, write: 


Sugar Information, General P.O. Box 94, 





difficulty in recognizing that the 
Seven Dwarfs are here to stay. 

A. A. ALLISON 

Mountain View, Calif. 


SIR: As a resident of Marlboro, I was 
most interested in your recent article 
about RCA’s “disaster” in our city. 

It was stuffy going—reading about 
all the high-echelon deals—but when 
I finished, utter amazement set in at 
the total disregard for the hundreds 
of “little” people who were dumped— 
many never to regain the income lev- 
els they enjoyed before and during 
RCA’s rainbow-waving. 

There wasn’t a moment lost in con- 
sidering the loss to the city—our City 
Fathers can’t commit themselves to 
finance a badly needed $14 million 
high school. Yet Mr. Sarnoff sits back 
and takes a tax write-off for hundreds 
of times that amount. 

I doubt if those people overlooking 
Rockefeller Center ever waste time 
on anyone in the under-$20,000 
bracket . . . although they magnani- 
mously conducted a job-seeking sem- 
inar for those wishing it. 

There are a lot of us here, not con- 
nected with RCA, who will never buy 
another of their products, and what- 
ever other failures they endure are 
richly deserved, but unfortunately, 
Mr. Sarnoff's “other love," NBC, will 
keep him in clean underwear indefi- 
nitely, while a good many of his 
former employees will be “making 
do" for a long time to come. 

MRS. PATRICK J. GOWASKI 
Marlboro, Mass. 


Katharine Davis Fishman replies: 

I hope Mrs. Gowaski doesn't feel 
that the “disregard for the little 
people" is mine. Indeed, concern for 
those people was one thing that 
prompted me to write the article, and 
I hoped that the reader would react, 
as Mrs. Gowaski did, with com- 
passion for the lives touched by the 
RCA disaster. 

To Mr. Allison I would simply say 
that / was not questioning the via- 
bility of the other Dwarfs, I was just 
reporting that other people are ques- 
tioning it. 


WESTWARD HO 


SIR: Are you aware that Richard T. 
Stout, in his article “The Democrats" 
(March issue), adroitly plagiarized 
two paragraphs from Nathanael 


^ án 


West’s 1939, article “A Hollywood 
Premiere”? Perhaps the adaptation it- 
self was intended as part of the irony. 
DAVE LLEWELLYN 

Assistant Professor of English 

Bryan College 

Dayton, Tenn. 


Richard Stout replies: 

The adaptation was intended as 
part of the irony. I did not use West’s 
article. I used his novel The Day of 
the Locust. The theme of my article 
was that 1972 Democratic politics 
was a kind of “year of the locust.” 
Setting the mood for my article led 
me instinctively to West’s wonderful 
premiere scene, and I adapted. Adroit 
plagiarization if you prefer. But I cer- 
tainly didn’t intend to pull a Clifford 
Irving, or to pull the locust over any- 
one’s eyes. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


SIR: I hope I am not the first to bring 
to the attention of your reviewer 
Donald Junkins (“After This Life We 
Will Listen," March) Julia Altrocchi’s 
robust and beautiful epic poem Snow 
Covered Wagons (Macmillan, 1936). 
Long out of print, her narrative poem 
on the Donner party has set a stan- 
dard of excellence against which the 
quality of similar poems may be mea- 
sured. 
JEANNETTE MAINO 
Modesto, Calif. 


SIR: In answer to Harvey Shapiro (“A 
Day," May Atlantic)— 
A WOMAN'S DAY 
Today began with hope, 
Like a clean white sheet of paper 
That I had meant to fill, all by myself, 
With words of my choosing. 
But you have scribbled over it 
The facts of my life— 
In anger, I wadded it up 
And threw it into the wastebasket. 
Now I sit waiting. . . 
For a tomorrow that never comes; 
For you have written 
The days of my life. 
LYNNE MCFALL SCHUESSLER 
Parker, Ariz. 


The Atlantic welcomes communications 
from readers, but can rarely accommodate 
letters in excess of 500 words. Light editing, 


for style and economy, is the rule rather 
than the exception, and we assume that any 
letter, unless stipulated, is free for publica- 
tion in our letters column. 





Contributors 


DON COOK reports from Paris for the 
Los Angeles Times. 





CLAIRE STERLING is a special corre- 
spondent for the Washington Post, 
based in Rome. 


GEORGE W. BALL was Undersecretary 
of State from 1961 to 1966. In 1968 
he returned to government as U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations. 
He is now a senior managing director 
of Lehman Brothers Incorporated. 


ALIX KATES SHULMAN is the author 
of a recently published novel, Mem- 
oirs of an Ex-Prom Queen. 


T.S. MATTHEWS’ books of prose and 
poetry include Name and Address and 
The Worst Unsaid. 


THEODORE ROSZAK is the author of 
The Making of a Counter-Culture and 
of the forthcoming Where the Waste- 
land Ends, from which his article is 
drawn. 


MAXINE KUMIN's new book of verse, 
Up Country, will soon be published. 


MILTON ESTEROW, author of The Art 
Stealers, is the editor of a new maga- 
zine, The World of Art. 


SHARON CURTIN, a trained nurse, is 
at work on a book called Nobody Ever 
Died of Old Age. 


“The Last Laugh” (page 79) begins a 
series by FERNANDO KRAHN, whose 
work has appeared previously in The 
Atlantic, and whose book The Pos- 
sible Worlds of Fernando Krahn was 
recently published. 


RALPH MALONEY’s latest novel is The 
Nixon Recession Caper. 


FRANK KERMODE, professor of 
English at London’s University Col- 
lege, is a contributing editor of The 
Atlantic. 


ALEXANDER ELIOT has written books 
about art, including Sight and Insight. 


BETTY SUYKER is a 7ime researcher. 


L.E. SISSMAN, EDWARD WEEKS, and 
PHOEBE ADAMS appear regularly in 
these pages. 





The phone company wants 
more operators like Rick Wehmhoefer:. 


Rick Wehmhoefer of Denver, 

Colorado, is one of several hundred male 
telephone operators in the Bell System. 

Currently, Rick is a directory 
assistance operator. “So far, my job 
has been pleasant and worthwhile?’ he 
says. “I enjoy assisting people? 

We have men like Rick in a lot of 
different telephone jobs. Both men and 
women work as Bell System mechanics, 
truck drivers, installers and engineers. 

We want the men and women of the 
telephone company to do whatthey want 
to do, and do best. 

Today, when openings exist, local | 
Bell Companies are offering applicants. 
and present employees some jobs they- = » 
may never have thought about before. © 
We wantto help all advance to the best 
oftheir abilities. m 

AT&T and your local Bell C pe IU 
are equal oppo rere. ee 













Which one is the $9,500 Mercedes? 
Which one ts the $3,900 Audi? 


The interior on the top is the incomparable Mercedes- 
Benz 280SE. 

The one on the bottom is the Audi 100LS. 

You'll have to admit there's an uncanny resemblance. 

Take the seats, for example. Both cars have seats that 
were designed by orthopedic surgeons. So they're not only 
exceedingly comfortable, but they also help prevent fatigue. 

Both cars also have plush carpeting and a wooden 
dashboard. As well as a remarkable ventilation system that 
completely changes the air every 30 seconds at 45 mph. 

The $9,500! Mercedes 280SE isn't the only great car 
the Audi has something in common with. 

The Audi has independent front suspension like the 


Aston Martin. And front-wheel drive like the Cadillac El- 
dorado. 

It's got the same type of steering system as the Ferrari 
512 racing car, the same trunk space as the Lincoln Con- 
tinental Mark IV and just about the same headroom and 
legroom as the Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow. 

In today's economy, it's refreshing to find a car manu- 
facturer that gives you alot more car for your money. 

(Or, should we say, a lot more cars.) 


The $3,900 Audi 


Its a lot of cars for the money. 


"Suggested retail price East Coast P.O.E. $3,855 (West Coast P.O.E. slightly higher). Other Audi models start at $3,085. Leatherette upholstery optional, at extra cost. 
$f"--a /"—-—.—a Th 7. ha mn, 1 n anann v dt * * < - - - a i. 
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Vietnam, and they had been only lightly bloodied—not more than 300 
dead and about 1000 wounded. Still, they represented a major 
commitment of American prestige and power, and that commitment was 

going badly. President Johnson’s civilian and military advisers were 
preparing to urge on him a fateful step, the employment of heavy 
American bombing of the North and ultimately a deeper involvement in 
the war. As the discussion was beginning, Undersecretary of State George 
W. Ball sent a long memorandum to Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara, and the President’s Special 
Assistant for National Security Affairs, McGeorge Bundy. The Ball 
memorandum of October 5, 1964, was an argument against escalation. 
“Once on the tiger’s back,” Ball warned, “we cannot be sure of picking the 
place to dismount.” 

The document reads today as if it had been written after the fact, so 
prescient was its prophecy of disasters for the Vietnamese, deaths by the 
thousands for Asians and Americans, and the frustration of American 
power. For all its prescience, the document failed to avert the 
Administration’s painful, reluctant journey into a wider war. 

The Ball memorandum has a curious history. After they read it, 
McNamara and Rusk and Bundy debated the arguments with Ball on two 
successive Saturday afternoons. Ball did not ask that the document go 
before the President at that time because LBJ was preoccupied with his 
campaign for election. But in January of 1965, Ball called the 
Copyright © 1972, by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Mass., 02116. All rights reserved. 


i the fall of 1964, fewer than 25,000 American troops were engaged in 
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memorandum to the attention of Presidential Aide Bill Moyers, and 
Moyers promptly laid it before the President. Mr. Johnson was impressed 
and disturbed. He ordered Moyers to keep him supplied with all such 
documents in the future, and encouraged Ball to speak out all his doubts, 
and to offer alternatives to bombing North Vietnam and sending more 
American troops into action on the ground in South Vietnam. 

For reasons that are not clear, the Ball document does not appear 
among the several versions of the Pentagon Papers, nor do several others 
from the stream of written dissents and recommendations for alternative 
policies he produced over nearly two years. These omissions leave an 
impression that there was virtually no dissent at the top from the 
government’s “consensus” of 1964-1965, an impression amplified by 
President Johnson’s limited references to Ball’s role which, in his memoir, 
The Vantage Point, Mr. Johnson characterizes as a sort of pro forma 
“devil’s advocacy.” The full record shows, however, that the President 
devoted much attention to Ball’s proposals, and in some instances, 
deferred some escalatory acts because of them. In the end, though, he 
decided that Ball’s alternative proposals were a prescription for “losing” a 
war that America had to “win.” 

The paper shows that the policy-makers did in fact have before them, 
from the beginning of their deliberations, an argument that ran counter to 
their own assessments and cast a bright light on the inherent risks and the 
probable consequences of escalation. It was, however, a light that failed. 

Even though the document has been classified top secret—arbitrarily, as 
is the case with so many matters of public interest—we choose to make it 
public because it is an uncommonly instructive piece of history, and also 
because of its pertinence to the present. It dramatizes a chilling truth about 
the way the decision-making process works these days in the American 
republic, a process that has become increasingly confined to an isolated 
President and a very few advisers and that thereby becomes immune to the 
intrusion of intelligent dissent and sound second thoughts. 

Just as President Johnson argued in 1965 that though there seemed to be 
choices, in fact there was only the choice of widening the war, President 
Nixon told the nation on May 8, 1972, “We now have a clear hard choice 
among three courses of action: Immediate withdrawal of all American 
forces, continued attempts at negotiation, or decisive military action to end 
the war.” Then he went on to say: “It’s plain then that what appears to be 
a choice among three courses of action for the United States is really no 
choice at all.” 

As the document you are about to read makes clear, there were other 
choices then. Surely there were other choices in 1972. 

—ROBERT MANNING 





THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


October 5, 1964 


Dear Dean, Bob, and Mac: 


I am enclosing my sceptical thoughts on the 
assumptions of our Viet-Nam policy. This amplifies our 
conversation a week ago as I promised to do. 


The paper has the obvious limitations of a personal 
effort drafted mostly late at night and without benefit 
of staffing. I offer it as a focus for discussion and 
as an incitement to a broad study of the problem. 


Only five copies of this document have been prepared. 
I am sending one each to the three of you and am retaining 
two in my safe. I think you will agree that it should 
not be discussed outside the four of us until we have 
had a chance to talk about it. 


Yours ever, 


Ball 





The Honorable 
Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State. 
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TOP SECRET: 
THE PROPHECY 
THE PRESIDENT REJECTED 


How valid are the assumptions underlying our Viet-Nam policies? 











by George W. Ball 


October 5, 1964 | 
FOREWORD 


E 
Purpose of Memorandum 


Within the next few weeks we must face a major 
decision of national policy. The political situation in 
Saigon is progressively deteriorating. Even if that de- 
terioration is checked, there seems little likelihood of 
establishing a government that can (a) provide a 
solid center around which the broad support of the 
Vietnamese people can coalesce or (b) conduct mili- 
tary operations with sufficient effectiveness to clean 
up the insurgency. 

Under these circumstances the United States has 
four broad options: 

1. Our first option is to continue the present 
course of action in an effort to strengthen the South 
Vietnamese effort, recognizing that at some point we 
shall probably either: 

a. Be forced to leave as a result of a neutralist 
coup or decision in Saigon; or 

b. Be forced to adopt one of the other options 
by the manifest hopelessness of the present course 
of action. 

2. Our second option is to take over the war in 
South Viet-Nam* by the injection of substantial U.S. 
ground forces operating directly under a U.S. chain 
of military command. 

3. Our third option is to mount an air offensive 
against the North in the hope of bringing pressure on 
Hanoi that would either: 

a. Persuade the Hanoi Government that the 
game is not worth the candle and that it should 
cease direction and support of the insurgency in 
the South; or 

b. Improve our bargaining position in relation 
to Hanoi and Peiping so as to make possible an 
acceptable political solution through negotiation. 
4. Our fourth option is to adopt a course of action 

that would permit a political settlement without di- 
rect U.S. military involvement under conditions that 
would be designed hopefully to: 


*For glossary and explanation of usage, see p. 49. 
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a. Check or at least delay the extension of 

Communist power into South Viet-Nam; 

b. Provide the maximum protection for Thai- 
land, Malaysia, and South Asia; 
c. Minimize the political damage resulting to 

U.S. prestige in other Asian capitals, throughout the 

nonaligned world, and with our Western Allies. 

The first option—to continue the present course of 
action—is not likely to lead to a clean-cut decision. 
To say this is not necessarily to condemn it. Yet if we 
are to seek a political solution without committing 
United States forces to direct military conflict by an 
air or ground offensive, it may be advantageous to 
set this process in train by an incisive decision under 
optimum circumstances rather than to let circum- 
stances take their course. This question is discussed 
in Part Two of this memorandum. 

The second option—to take over the war by the in- 
jection of substantial U.S. ground forces—offers the 
worst of both worlds. Our situation would, in the 
world’s eyes, approach that of France in the 1950s. 
We would incur the opposition of elements in Viet- 
Nam otherwise friendly to us. Finally, we would find 
ourselves in /a guerre sale with consequent heavy loss 
of American lives in the rice paddies and jungles. 

The third option—to mount military pressure 
against the North primarily by an air offensive—is 
clearly preferable to the second. North Viet-Nam 
might well retaliate by ground action that would re- 
quire the deployment of U.S. land forces. But there 
are obvious advantages in our initially choosing the 
offensive capability with which we have the unques- 
tioned advantage. This memorandum raises a series 
of questions about the third and fourth options. It 
suggests lines of approach—tentative answers—to 
these questions. But it has not benefited by staff work 
which the complexity of the issues requires. 

In raising these questions and offering some tenta- 
tive answers, this memorandum creates a prima facie 
case for a possible alternative to intensifying our role 
in the Vietnamese war. Having met this burden of 
going forward, I suggest that the burden of proof is 
upon those who advocate the third option. It is they 
who seek increased U.S. involvement. 





II. 
How to Approach the Problem 


l. Primacy of the Political Purpose 

The maintenance of a non-Communist South Viet- 
Nam is of considerable strategic value to the United 
States. Secretary McNamara has said of Southeast 
Asia: 


Its location across east-west air and sea lanes flanks 
the Indian sub-continent on one side and Australia, 
New Zealand and the Philippines on the other, and 
dominates the gateway between the Pacific and In- 
dian Oceans. In Communist hands, this area would 
pose a most serious threat to the security of the U.S. 
and to the family of Free World nations to which we 
belong. To defend Southeast Asia, we must meet the 
challenge in South Viet-Nam. 


But, in spite of the strategic importance of the real 
estate involved, our primary motive in supporting 
the Government of South Viet-Nam is unquestion- 
ably political. It is to make clear to the whole Free 
World that we will assist any nation that asks us for 
our help in defending itself against Communist ag- 
gression. 

For the purposes of this memorandum I have as- 
sumed that the political objective should be the prin- 
cipal frame of reference in assessing the cost of 
changing our present relations with South Viet-Nam 
either by directly involving the United States in an 
attack on the North or by the deliberate search for a 
political solution. That cost must be primarily mea- 
sured by the political impact on other nations—the 
consequences for U.S. prestige and the credibility of 
our commitments elsewhere, the erosive effect on our 
alliances, and the impact on the will of other nations 
to continue to resist Communist aggression. 

2. South Viet-Nam Is Not Korea 

In approaching this problem, I want to emphasize 
one key point at the outset: The problem of South 
Viet-Nam is sui generis. South Viet-Nam is not Ko- 
rea, and in making fundamental decisions it would 
be a mistake for us to rely too heavily on the Korean 
analogy. There are at least five principal differences 
between the present position of the United States in 
South Viet-Nam and our situation in South Korea in 
1951: 

a. We were in South Korea under a clear UN 
mandate. 

Our presence in South Viet-Nam depends upon 
the continuing request of the GVN plus the SEATO 
protocol. 

b. At their peak, UN forces in South Korea (other 
than ours and those of the ROK) included 53,000 in- 
fantrymen and 1000 other troops provided by fifty- 
three nations. 

In Viet-Nam we are going it alone with no sub- 
stantial help from any other country. 

c. In 1950 the Korean Government under Syngman 
Rhee was stable. It had the general support of the 


principal elements in the country. There was little 
factional fighting and jockeying for power. 

In South Viet-Nam we face governmental chaos. 

d. The Korean War started only two years after 
Korean independence. The Korean people were still 
excited by their newfound freedom; they were fresh 
for the war. 

In contrast, the people of Indochina have been 
fighting for almost twenty years—first against the 
French, then for the last ten years against the NVN. 
All evidence points to the fact that they are tired of 
conflict. 

e. Finally, the Korean War started with a massive 
land invasion by 100,000 troops. This was a classical 
type of invasion across an established border. It was 
so reported within twelve hours by the UN Commis- 
sion on the spot. It gave us an unassailable political 
and legal base for counteraction. 

In South Viet-Nam there has been no invasion— 
only a slow infiltration. Insurgency is by its nature 
ambiguous. The Viet Cong insurgency does have 
substantial indigenous support. Americans know that 
the insurgency is actively directed and supported by 
Hanoi, but the rest of the world is not so sure. The 
testimony of the ICC has been fuzzy on this point— 
and we have been unable to disclose our most solid 
evidence for fear of compromising intelligence 
sources. 

As a result, many nations remain unpersuaded 
that Hanoi is the principal source of the revolt. And, 
as the weakness of the Saigon Government becomes 
more and more evident, an increasing number of 
governments will be inclined to believe that the Viet 
Cong insurgency is, in fact, an internal rebellion. 

3. The Present Situation 

The feeble condition of the Saigon Government is 
well understood. Perhaps the clearest appraisal of 
present conditions is in SNIE 53-2-64, unanimously 
approved by the United States Intelligence Board 
last Thursday: 


Since our estimate of 8 September 1964 the situ- 
ation in South Viet-Nam has continued to deteriorate. 
A coup by disgruntled South Viet-Nam military fig- 
ures could occur at any time. In any case, we believe 
that the conditions favor a further decay of GVN will 
and effectiveness. The likely pattern of this decay will 
be increasing defeatism, paralysis of leadership, fric- 
tion with Americans, exploration of possible lines of 
political accommodation with the other side, and a 
general petering out of the war effort. It is possible 
that the civilian government promised for the end of 
October could improve GVN esprit and effectiveness, 
but on the basis of present indications, this is unlikely. 


4. How to Formulate the Problem 

Confronted by this deterioration we find ourselves 
in a difficult dilemma: 

Should we move toward escalation because of the 
weakness of the governmental base in Saigon in the 
hope that escalation will tend to restore strength to 
that base; or can we risk escalation without a secure 
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base and run the risk that our position may at any 
time be undermined? 

So far we have focused our attention almost en- 
tirely on how we can (a) clean up the insurgency by 
actions in South Viet-Nam and (b) bring pressure on 
Hanoi to stop or materially reduce the insurgency. 
We have proceeded on the assumption that once 
having undertaken a program of military action in 
South Viet-Nam, we must pursue it until we achieve 
. military success. We have assumed that without mili- 
tary success a negotiated solution could be achieved 
only at an unacceptable cost to the United States. 

What we must now do, in view of the present pre- 
carious situation, is to undertake a rigorous balanc- 
ing of accounts. We must examine the range of pos- 
sible costs that might result from the widening of the 
war and the enlargement of the United States mili- 
tary commitment and balance those costs against the 
costs of a carefully devised course of action designed 
io lead to a political solution under the best condi- 
tions obtainabie. 

The purpose of this memorandum is to examine 
the assumptions that support each course of action. It 
is divided into two major parts: 

Part One is an examination of the basic premises 
that underlie the case for achieving a solution 
through the application of additional military force. 

Part Two is an examination of possible alternative 
courses of action for developing a political solution 
without the investment of further military force and 
at minimum cost to U.S. interests. 


PART ONE 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE PREMISES 
OF A POLICY OF MILITARY ACTION 
AGAINST NORTH VIET-NAM 


A. 
Conditions Necessary for Sustained Air Action 
Against the North 


l. Is our base in South Viet-Nam sufficiently secure to 

justify the undertaking of sustained air action against 
the North? 

The dangers of undertaking such air action with- 
out a secure base are at least two in number: 

a. General Taylor has stated on more than one oc- 
casion that we should not become involved militarily 
with North Viet-Nam, and possibly with China, if 
our base in South Viet-Nam is insecure. (See Sai- 
gon's [cables numbered] 465 and 972.) If the political 
situation in Saigon should continue to crumble, air 
action against North Viet-Nam could at best bring a 
Pyrrhic victory. Even with diminished North Viet- 
namese support for the Viet Cong, a disorganized 
South Vietnamese Government would be unable to 
eliminate the insurgency. 
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b. The launching of an air offensive would involve - 
a substantial additional United States commitment 
in South Viet-Nam. There is serious question 
whether such a commitment should be made so long 
as we are vulnerable to the risk that we may be asked 
to leave the country if a neutralist government 
emerges in Saigon. 

2. Would action against North Viet-Nam increase po- 
litical cohesiveness and improve morale in South Viet- 
Nam so as to strengthen the governmental base? 

This contention deserves the verdict, known in the 
Scottish law, of *not proven." 

Our objectives are not fully congruent with the as- 
pirations of the South Vietnamese people. We are 
considering air action against the North as the means 
to a limited objective—the improvement of our bar- 
gaining position with the North Vietnamese. At the 
same time we are sending signals to the North Viet- 
namese that our limited purpose is to persuade them 
to stop harassing their neighbors, that we do not seek 
to bring down the Hanoi regime or to interfere with 
the independence of Hanoi. 

When General Khanh temporarily raised the level 
of morale in July, he did so by promising the South 
Vietnamese people to lead them north in order to ef- 
fect the reunification of Viet-Nam. “Certainly.” he 
said on July 19, “our National Liberation Revolution 
will achieve success, and thus our beloved Vietnam- 
ese fatherland will become free, independent, and 
reunified." Only such statements, he felt, could help 
the “national war weariness.” (See Saigon's 212 and 
232.) 

Reunification, however, is not a U.S. objective, nor 
can it be if we are to maintain a juridical posture ac- 
ceptable to the rest of the world. Yet there is little 
evidence to suggest that the South Vietnamese would 
have their hearts lifted merely by watching the North 
Vietnamese suffer a sustained aerial bombardment. 
Most have families or at least friends in the North. 

The following CIA report of the reaction in Saigon 
to our August bombings casts doubt on the easy as- 
sumption that air action against the North would 
necessarily improve South Vietnamese morale (Field 
Report, August 8): 


l. On 6 August an American who speaks Vietnam- 
ese got the reactions of 20 or 25 Vietnamese of various 
walks of life in Saigon on the matter of the 5 August 
bombing of North Vietnamese installations by United 
States aircraft. It should be noted here that some of 
the Vietnamese were engaged in conversation among 
themselves and did not realize that the American 
nearby understood Vietnamese. Of these 20 to 25 in- 
dividuals only one registered unequivocal support for 
the U.S. action. All other Vietnamese registered mild 
dissatisfaction to strong disapproval. 

2. The one Vietnamese to declare support for the 
U.S. action was a sergeant in the airborne brigade 
who said he had been in the United States twice and 
considered himself more American than Vietnamese. 
On the other hand, none of the other Vietnamese of 
this small sample even indicated any particular dis- 
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approval of the North Vietnamese attacks on Ameri- 
can ships. About four of the individuals mentioned 
that they had been listening to Radio Hanoi and that 
Hanoi's version was different from the American. As 
a result they were not sure of the facts of the matter. 

3. In almost all the cases the principal reason given 
for disapproval of the bombing action was that the 
Americans were now unilaterally killing Vietnamese 
while in the past the Americans were merely helping 
Vietnamese to kill Vietnamese. Another main reason 
for their disapproval was fear that the conflict would 
spread and more directly affect them. 


The available evidence leads to the tentative 


cautionary conclusion that if air bombardment is not 


followed by the fact—or even the promise—of a mili- 
tary invasion of North Viet-Nam, there is no assur- 
ance that it would improve South Vietnamese morale 
over any significant period. We did bomb North 
Vietnamese targets on August 5. But since then there 
has been an abortive coup, a Montagnard revolt, fur- 
ther factional fighting, a weakening of Khanh's posi- 
tion, and general deterioration. 

It may be argued, of course, that the observable ef- 
fects of an isolated attack such as that of August 5 
are not a fair indication of what might be the con- 
sequences of a sustained program of military pres- 
sure against the North. That is true. But to the extent 
that military action would invite significantly in- 
creased reprisals or would raise the specter of Chi- 
nese involvement, any momentary euphoria might 
well be replaced by demoralization. An air attack on 
Saigon, for example, would probably have anything 
but a cohesive effect on the population. On the con- 
trary, it might incite further factionalism, contribute 
to war exhaustion, and lead to the destruction of the 
present weak governmental structure. 

In sum, I find no assurance that morale can be im- 
proved by a U.S. air offensive against North Viet- 
Nam. Morale depends instead on effective political 
leadership and an improvement of the conditions of 
life. The increase in casualties that would result from 
escalation would be unlikely to appeal to a war- 
weary people. 


B. 
What Is the Most Favorable Result We Could 
Hope to Achieve by Military Action Against 
North Viet-Nam? 


l. Can we, by military pressure against North Viet- 
Nam, persuade the Hanoi Government to stop Viet 
Cong action in the South or at least reduce that action 
to the point where the Viet Cong insurgency becomes 
manageable? 

The Hanoi Government has been deeply com- 
mitted to its present course of policy for many years. 
(See the documented analysis in *A Threat to the 
Peace," Department of State Publication 7308.) It is 
not likely to give up its objectives easily. 
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At the moment Hanoi believes that it is close to a 
victory in South Viet-Nam. So long as the situation 
in South Viet-Nam does not materially improve—so 
long as the Saigon Government continues in a state 
of ineffectiveness or disintegration—Hanoi will cling 
to the hope of ultimate victory. 

So long as it believes victory is near, it will prob- 
ably be willing to accept very substantial costs from 
United States air action. Its public posture, at home 
and abroad, and its private behavior, both diplo- 
matic and military, support this hypothesis. 

Not only will North Viet-Nam continue to have 

the will to support the insurgency but it will continue 
to have the ability. 

Sigma IL conducted by the Joint War Games 

Agency, Cold War Division, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
from September 8 to 11, 1964, revealed that exhaust- 
ing the 1964 target list presently proposed for air 
strikes would not cripple Hanoi's capability for in- 
creasing its support of the Viet Cong, much less force 
suspension of present support levels on purely logisti- 
cal grounds. 
2. Assuming that we might, through military pressure, 
persuade the Hanoi Government that it was paying 
more for the Viet Cong insurgency than it was gaining, 
would that Government in fact have the capability to 
stop or materially reduce the Viet Cong action to the 
point where it became manageable? 

In principle, the answer should probably be in the 
affirmative. But what is far more likely is that the 
Government in Hanoi would publicly disclaim fur- 
ther connection with the Viet Cong insurgency while 
in fact continuing to supply covert help. As stated in 
"Alternatives for Imposition of Measured Pressures 
against North Viet-Nam" (Policy Planning paper, 
March 1, 1964, Tab 2, page 4): 


. . . Probably the most that could be expected in 
the best of circumstances, would be that the DRV 
would ultimately slacken and ostensibly cease its sup- 
port of the VC, while pressing for a cease-fire in the 
South, ordering the VC to regroup and lie low, and 
covertly preparing to resume the insurrection as soon 
as the DRV thought it could get away with it. We can, 
of course, have no assurance that such “best of cir- 
cumstances" would obtain, even if considerable dam- 
age had been done the DRV... . 


3. If a complete military victory is not possible, can 
we, by military pressure against North Viet-Nam, at 
least improve our bargaining position to the point 
where an acceptable negotiated solution might be 
achieved? 

This question cannot be answered categorically. So 
far, the only kind of bargain Hanoi has been inter- 
ested in is one that would contemplate the with- 
drawal of the United States forces. The mere fact 
that we have levied destruction on North Viet-Nam 
would not lay the basis for a viable negotiated settle- 
ment unless at the same time three conditions had 
been met: 
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a. An effective government had been established 
in Saigon. 

b. The Viet Cong insurgency had been reduced to 
a level where it could not eliminate a South Vietnam- 
ese Government deprived of U.S. support. 

c. Effective international arrangements had been 
established to prevent further infiltration of supplies 
and material by the North Vietnamese Government. 
4. If, in fact, the United States, by direct employment 
of military power, did succeed in softening up the Ha- 
noi Government, would this improve the climate for a 
negotiation that would be likely to include other Asian 
and neutral powers? 

The fundamental premise that it would be easier 
to deal with North Viet-Nam after an air offensive is, 
in my view, based on a wrong assessment of the po- 
litical impact of such a course worldwide and its ef- 
fect on our bargaining strength. These issues will be 
examined more fully in a later section. 


C 
Possible Consequences of U.S.-Initiated Escalation 


1. Would the Hanoi Government yield to the pressure 
generated by our air offensive without first undertaking 
a major invasion of South Viet-Nam by North Viet- 
namese forces? 

In reacting to our air offensive, the North Viet- 
namese Government would be likely to follow the 
principle that each party would choose to fight the 
kind of war best adapted to its resources. If we were 
to escalate by employing air power—a type of offen- 
sive capability in which we have the unquestioned 
advantage—the North Vietnamese would be clearly 
tempted to retaliate by using ground forces, which 
they possess in overwhelming numbers. As stated in 
the October 3 draft SNIE (which the Intelligence 
Board is considering today), “. . . there would be a 
substantial danger that they would increase the pres- 
sure of the insurgency in South Viet-Nam, in- 
troducing additional forces to speed the collapse of 
the GVN and thus cut the base from under the US 
position before North Viet-Nam had suffered unac- 
ceptable damage." 

At the least we could expect Hanoi to make a 
larger infiltration effort. It is estimated that within 
two months an additional two divisions could be cov- 
ertly introduced through Laos and across the DMZ. 

Hanoi might also increase terror and sabotage in 
the South, including terror attacks on American per- 
sonnel in Saigon and even the bombing of Saigon 
and other urban centers to induce demoralization. 

Nor can we rule out the possibility that Hanoi 
would undertake an overt invasion. By directly 
bombing North Viet-Nam, we would have removed 
the political inhibition against overt use of force. It is 
estimated that in two months' time, it could put six 
divisions (roughly 60,000 men) across the zone and 
through the Panhandle. This could not, of course, be 
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done without expense. It would expose the North 


Vietnamese forces to counterblows from the air, 
especially against lines of communication and 
supply. 

2. Would the Peiping Government permit the North 
Vietnamese Government to stop the Viet Cong insur- 
gency without its intervening directly on a limited or 
total basis? 

China has substantial interests that would be jeop- 
ardized by United States air strikes against North 
Viet-Nam. 

a. Its first interest is to avoid the loss of face that it 
would suffer if it did not come to the assistance of a 
Communist neighbor against a United States attack. 
Peiping has, since our strike of August 5, repeatedly 
proclaimed at the most authoritative levels that “ag- 
gression against the DRV is aggression against 
China.” It has also conducted continuous propa- 
ganda campaigns to prepare its military and civilian 
populace for helping North Viet-Nam. On the other 
side of the coin, Hanoi’s posture in the Sino-Soviet 
dispute has persistently supported Peiping's positions 
and attacked those adopted ^* Moscow, at least since 
June, 1963, and fear of subservience to Peiping does 
not seem to have materially affected Hanoi's course 
of action in confronung either Moscow or Washing- 
ton. 

b. A second Chinese interest is to safeguard its 
own security, which would be menaced by United 
States action directed at the establishment of South- 
east Asia as a permanent base of threatening United 
States power. This seems clearly to have been the 
Chinese motivation in attacking when we ap- 
proached the Yalu River. 

c. A third interest is Chinese concern for the main 
rail line linking coastal Kwangtung with inner Yun- 
nan Province. This line transits North Viet-Nam and 
is vital to the security of South China. 

Already Communist China has involved itself in 
the air defense of North Viet-Nam by deploying Chi- 
nese pilots and aircraft to Phuc Yen and in the instal- 
lation of joint Sino-Vietnamese air warning systems. 

Of course, the question of possible Chinese in- 


. volvement cannot be answered categorically one way 


or another. The October 3 draft SNIE concludes that 
in the face of sustained U.S. air attacks on North 
Viet-Nam, “a large-scale Chinese Communist 
ground or air intervention would be unlikely." But 
we would be imprudent to undertake escalation with- 
out assuming that there was a fair chance that China 
would intervene. We made a contrary assumption in 
Korea in October of 1950 with highly unfortunate 
consequences. Let us recall the circumstances. 


"[n your opinion," President Truman asked Gen- 
eral MacArthur, “is there any chance that the Chinese 
might enter the war on the side of North Korea?" 

MacArthur shook his head. "I'd say there's very 
little chance of that happening. They have several 
hundred thousand men north of the Yalu, but they 
haven't any air force. If they tried to cross the river 


our air force would slaughter them. At the most per- 
haps 60,000 troops would make it. Our infantry could 
easily contain them. I expect the actual fighting in 
North Korea to end by Thanksgiving. We should 
have our men home, or at least in Japan, by Christ- 
mas.” 

At the very moment that President Truman and 
General MacArthur were talking, there were already 
more than 100,000 Chinese Communist troops in 
North Korea, and another 200,000 were ready to cross 
the Yalu. By mid-November at least 300,000 Chinese 
would be poised to strike—and the ROK, American 
and other UN forces would not even be aware of their 
presence. Before the war was over, the Chinese Com- 
munist armies in Korea would reach a peak strength 
of more than a million men. 

(Don Lawson: The United States in the Korean War, 
p. 79) 


3. Would it be possible for the United States to control 
the process of escalation so as to achieve the requisite 
improvement in its bargaining position without danger 
of triggering the kind of North Vietnamese or Chinese 
action envisaged by paragraphs 1 and 2? 

This question goes to the heart of the premise 
upon which the proposals of military pressure 
against North Viet-Nam are based—that we can take 
offensive action while controlling the risks and that 
we can halt the process of escalation whenever we 
feel we have accomplished our objective or the 
enemy is about to respond with unacceptable force. 

I find this premise of doubtful validity. As we 
mount the scale of progressively more intensive air 
attacks on North Viet-Nam, either Hanoi will re- 
spond or it won't. Either Peiping will respond or it 
won't. (And I assume that what is wanted is. not a 
preventive war with China.) 

If neither responds, we shall be led to continue our 
attacks until there is some indication by Hanoi that it 
is ready to negotiate. But once Hanoi or Peiping does 
respond, our own counteraction will have to be mea- 
sured by the character of that response. 

It is in the nature of escalation that each move 
passes the option to the other side, while at the same 
time the party which seems to be losing will be 
tempted to keep raising the ante. To the extent that 
the response to a move can be controlled, that move 
is probably ineffective. If the move is effective, it may 
not be possible to control—or accurately anticipate— 
the response. 

Once on the tiger's back we cannot be sure of pick- 
ing the place to dismount. 


D. 
Need for U.S. Ground Forces 


l. Would it be possible to repel a heightened ground 
effort by North Vietnamese forces against South Viet- 
Nam without substantial U.S. land forces? 

The answer to this question is clearly “no.” 

In the case of an invasion it is obvious. 
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But even substantially increased infiltration from 
North Viet-Nam would require substantial American 
ground units to defend our bases from attacks by the 
North. 

We cannot counter ground forces by air power 
alone, as we quickly learned in Korea. 

And we should remember that in South Viet-Nam 
the nature of the terrain reduces the premium on 
modern firepower and logistic equipment even more 
than it did in Korea. 

2. Could substantial U.S. combat forces be committed 
to South Viet-Nam without substantially altering the 
relationship of the United States to the war? 

Up to now we have maintained in the eyes of the 
world that our forces were in South Viet-Nam solely 
to advise and train South Vietnamese forces and as- 
sist them with logistics. The injection of substantial 
United States combat forces would necessarily 
change our relationship to the management of the 
war. Such forces would be assuming conspicuous 
combat roles under a direct United States chain of 
command. 

At the same time the presence of United States 
combat troops would necessarily mean a progressive 
taking-over of many of the functions now exercised 
by the South Vietnamese. 

The French would take the lead in pointing out 
that we had now clearly put ourselves in the position 
of France in the early 1950s—with all the disastrous 
political connotations of such a posture. Asians 
would not miss the point. 

The repercussions of this action would also be sub- 

stantial on the home front. Americans would feel, for 
the first time, that they had again been committed by 
their leaders to an Asian war. The frustrations and 
anxieties that marked the latter phases of the Korean 
struggle would be recalled and revived—and multi- 
plied in intensity. 
3. Could additional forces needed for security against 
the consequences of escalation in Southeast Asia be 
provided without large-scale U.S. mobilization? How 
fast could the United States move to carry out such 
mobilization? 

(The answer to this question has not yet been de- 
veloped.) 


E. 
Pressure for Use of Atomic Weapons 


l. If the conflict stalemated on land—and particularly 
if the Chinese intervened—would the United States be 
likely to resort to the use of at least tactical nuclear 
weapons? 

If ground fighting should drag on for a sustained 
period, the U.S. forces would begin to take sub- 
stantial casualties. 

At this point, we should certainly expect mounting 
pressure for the use of at least tactical nuclear weap- 
ons. The American people would not again accept 
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the frustrations and anxieties that resulted from our 
abstention from nuclear combat in Korea. 

The rationalization of a departure from the self- 
denying ordinance of Korea would be that we did 
not have battlefield nuclear weapons in 1950—yet we 
do have them today. 

At the same time we must recognize that in the 
eyes of the world, and of Americans, the distinction 
between tactical and strategic nuclear weapons car- 
ries little conviction. 

2. Could nuclear weapons be used without substantial 
political costs to our world position? 

Our employment of the first tactical nuclear 
weapon would inevitably be met by a Communist ac- 
cusation that we use nuclear weapons only against 
yellow men (or colored men). It is Communist 
dogma that this is the reason that we used atomic 
bombs against Japan but not against Germany in 
World War II. There would be a profound shock 
around the world not merely in Japan but also 
among the nonwhite nations on every continent. 

In this connection we should recall the reactions in 
December, 1950, when President Truman even sug- 
gested the possibility of using atomic bombs in the 
Korean War—at a time when we still had the nuclear 
monopoly. 

As stated by T. R. Fehrenbach, in This Kind of 
War: 


Within three hours, there was resulting explosion. 

The Times of 1 December remarked: The Presi- 
dent’s mention of an atom bomb caused con- 
sternation and alarm in Britain and brought from 
France official disapproval. Most U.N. delegates were 
agreed that it would be politically disastrous to use 
the bomb in Asia. 

Nothing so awakened the French Assembly as 
mention of the bomb. To the fear of the bomb lately 
has been added a fear of General MacArthur, who is 
regarded as impulsive and reckless in his reported de- 
sire to bomb Manchuria and risk extending the war. 

A headline read: Britons dismayed by Truman’s 
talk—Attlee will fly to Washington to discuss crisis 
with President. 

The London Times editorialized: [Truman] touched 
upon the most sensitive fears and doubts of this 
o RATE 

Winston Churchill, in Commons, warned the West 
against involvement in Asia at the expense of Europe. 
The House cheered Prime Minister Attlee’s an- 
nounced flight to Washington. 

In Melbourne, Australia, where there were few 
friends of Red China, newspapers expressed the hope 
that diplomatic skill would avert a conflict with Com- 
munist China. The Melbourne Herald wrote: The Chi- 
nese can no longer be despised militarily. Their revo- 
lutionary leaders obviously command unity and 
loyalty which Chiang never attained. 

Italian Communists and anti-Communists alike ex- 
pressed deep fears of general war. 

And papers all over the world stated that Mac- 
Arthur should have halted the U.N. armies no farther 
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north than the middle of North Korea, leaving a 
buffer between them and Manchuria. 


The Communists would certainly point out that we 
were the only nation that had ever employed nuclear 
weapons in anger. And the Soviet Union would em- 
phasize its position of relauve virtue in having a nu- 
clear arsenal which it had never used. 

At the same time, our action would liberate the So- 
viet Union from inhibitions that world sentiment has 
imposed on it. It would upset the fragile balance of 
terror on which much of the world has come to de- 
pend for the maintenance of peace. Whether or not 
the Soviet Union actually used nuclear weapons 
against other nations, the very fact that we had pro- 
vided a justification for their use would create a new 
wave of fear. 

The consequences of all this cannot be overstated. 
For the past four years we have been making slow 
but perceptible progress toward a new era of rela- 
tions between the two centers of power in this mid- 
twentieth-century world. But the first use of the 
bomb by the United States would destroy all this. It 
would set us back to the tense and suspicious days 
before the Cuban missile crisis. Prospects for dis- 
armament and other measures for lowering the gen- 
eral level of world anxiety would be destroyed. 

Moreover, we would feel the effects deeply at 
home. The first firing of a nuclear weapon (whether 
tactical or strategic, it makes no difference) would re- 
vive a real but latent guilt sense in many Americans. 
It would create discouragement and a profound 
sense of disquiet. It would generate resentment 
against a Government that had gotten America in a 
position where we had again been forced to use nu- 
clear power to our own world discredit. 


F. 
Possibility of Soviet Intervention 


l. What are the chances that the Soviet Union might 
intervene before or after the intervention of China and 
what form would Soviet intervention be likely to take? 

There is no reason to expect Soviet military inter- 
vention at an early stage of a U.S. air offensive 
against North Viet-Nam. But the Soviet Union 
would certainly be expected to lead a propaganda at- 
tack against U.S. imperialism and to support the po- 
litical demands of Hanoi. This is an imperative of So- 
viet policy that derives from its competition with Red | 
China for domination of the Communist parties 
around the world. 

if Red China should decide at some stage in the 
struggle to intervene directly by the interjection of its 
own land forces, this would, of course, present a new 
situation. Peiping could then put great pressure on 
the Soviet Union to provide assistance—at least in 
matériel. This would probably have the effect of nar- 
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rowing the schism between Moscow and Peiping, for 
we should have provided both sides with a common 
enemy. 

Finally, our expenditure of even a single nuclear 
weapon would impose the ultimate test for the integ- 
rity of international Communism. While no one can 
be certain, the best judgment is that the Soviet Union 
could not sit by and let nuclear weapons be used 
against China. 


G. 
The Relative Political Costs of Escalation 


l. Would the clear evidence of our intention to carry 
out our commitments increase United States prestige 
around the world? 

The assumption which has governed our planning 
with respect to South Viet-Nam has been that the 
United States must successfully stop the extension of 
Communist power into South Viet-Nam if its prom- 
ises are to have credence. It is argued that failing 
such an effort our Allies around the world would be 
inclined to doubt our promises and to feel that they 
could no longer safely rely upon American power 
against Communist aggressive ambitions. 

We have by our own public statements contributed 
to such a reaction. (See, for example, Attorney Gen- 
eral Kennedy’s comment in Germany that if Ameri- 
cans did not stop Communism in South Viet-Nam, 
how could people believe that they would stop it in 
Berlin?) 

Against these concerns one must balance the view 
of many of our Allies that we are engaged in a fruit- 
less struggle in South Viet-Nam—a struggle we are 
bound to lose. 

They fear that as we become too deeply involved 
in a war on the land mass of Asia, we will tend to lose 
interest in their problems. They believe that we 
would be foolish to risk bogging ourselves down in 
the Indochina jungle. They fear a general loss of con- 
fidence in American judgment that could result if we 
pursued a course which many regarded as neither 
prudent nor necessary. 

What we might gain by establishing the steadfast- 
ness of our commitments we could lose by an erosion 
of confidence in our judgment. 

Obviously the balance of these two considerations 
would vary widely from country to country depend- 
ing on the specific national interest and national ex- 
perience of each nation involved. 

The balance would also be affected by the depth of 
the American involvement on the one hand and the 
manner in which we might propose to achieve a po- 
litical solution without direct military involvement 
on the other. 

One point, however, is clear. We cannot assume 
that an escalation of the war in South Viet-Nam in- 
volving a more profound American engagement 
would be universally applauded by our friends and 
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Allies or that it would necessarily operate to increase 
our prestige or the confidence placed in us. 

2. How would countries in Southeast Asia react to 
these courses of action? 

The Philippines and Thailand would have an ini- 
tial preference for escalation over any immediate 
move for a political solution. They might be pre- 
pared at the outset of escalation to offer material 
help in the form of bases and perhaps technical per- 
sonnel. But this initial reaction would last only so 
long as our actions showed unequivocal signs of suc- 
cess in halting North Vietnamese aggression in South 
Viet-Nam and produced no serious threat of Red 
China’s involvement. Should Red China come to 
North Viet-Nam’s defense, Thailand, at least, would 
be alarmed at the dangers of an overland thrust from 
the North. 

It is possible that the move for a political solution 
might create a crisis of confidence on the part of 
Thailand. Yet with their usual pragmatism and real- 
ism, the Thais would be unlikely to blame the United 
States were Saigon simply to give up the fight. So 
much would depend upon the sequence of devel- 
opments, the final settlement, and what we were pre- 
pared to offer as a guarantee of our willingness to as- 
sist Thailand against aggression, that I cannot now 
make a more precise prediction. 

Suspicious or hostile neutrals—Burma, Cambodia, 
and Indonesia—would have mixed feelings about ei- 
ther course. But they would no doubt be happier 
with a political solution out of a simple desire to see 
the “mess” in South Viet-Nam disappear. A U.S. air 
offensive against North Viet-Nam would be publicly 
condemned in both Cambodia and Indonesia, but 
only Cambodia might be likely to give marginal help 
to the Communists. 

3. How would this affect our position in Japan and 
elsewhere in Asia? 

Japanese views have not yet crystallized on the im- 
portance to Japan’s security of Southeast Asia, much 
less South Viet-Nam. Tokyo seems to have little 
faith, at present, that South Viet-Nam can long resist 
the Viet Cong. Under these circumstances, a care- 
fully worked out political solution would presumably 
be preferred to escalation, especially were escalation 
to bring in Red China. This latter contingency would 
prove embarrassing for the government if any use 
were made of our bases or our forces in Japan. 

Of all the Asian countries the Republic of China 
and the Republic of Korea would probably have the 
strongest preference for escalation and most deter- 
mined opposition to a political solution. For Taiwan, 
the stakes would be nothing less than recovery of the 
mainland as opposed to an expansion of Red Chi- 
nese power. Seoul would interpret our willingness to 
remain committed in Asia in one direction or the 
other, depending upon how we handled these courses 
of action. 

4. What would be the effect on the United States’s po- 
sition in the other less-developed countries? 
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The general attitude of the less-developed 
countries is not hard to predict. In my view a care- 
fully worked out political arrangement would cost 
the United States little with most of the less-devel- 
oped countries, particularly if it appeared that in 
joining in developing such an arrangement we were 
responding to the wish of the South Vietnamese 
people to bring a halt to the war. The loss of face to 
the United States under these circumstances should 
not be at all substantial. 

On the other hand, the opinion of the less-devel- 
oped countries would strongly oppose an air offen- 
sive against North Viet-Nam. The element of race 
would have a strong influence, as well as the dis- 
parity in strength and size between ourselves and the 
Vietnamese. We could not avoid a reaction in many 
of the less-developed countries that we had sub- 
stituted ourselves for the French in the continuation 
of a colonial war. 

Our loss of prestige in the nonaligned countries, or 
even in most of those less-developed countries allied 
with us in defense arrangements, would, of course, be 
enormously magnified if we were led to use even one 
nuclear weapon. 

5. What would be the effect on the United States’s po- 
sition in Europe? 

Most of our European allies would, I think, ap- 
plaud a move on our part to cut our losses and bring 
about a political solution. Opinion in France is, of 
course, clear on this question. But opinion in other 
European countries would also be against any escala- 
tion of the war that might conceivably lead to the in- 
volvement of European combat forces on the Asian 
Mainland. 

As has repeatedly been pointed out in this memo- 
randum, the issues in Indochina are not clearly de- 
fined, as they were in Korea. Even during the Ko- 
rean War our Allies grew unhappy with the extent of 
our involvement as the war dragged on—even those 
who had applauded our demonstration of steadfast- 
ness at the beginning. 

I discussed this general problem of European reac- 
tions to Viet-Nam with [NATO] Secretary-General 
Brosio the other night. In Italy, he said, public opin- 
ion was not sympathetic with the American efforts in 
South Viet-Nam—even though our position was un- 
derstood by some of the leaders at the top level of the 
Government. In Germany he had observed a willing- 
ness to accept America’s present Southeast Asia po- 
licies “as a matter of correctness,” but Germans 
would certainly feel deep concern if they ever 
thought we were becoming involved on the Asian 
land mass to the point where we might begin to re- 
duce our defense efforts in Europe. 

The British are, of course, a special case because of 
their own interests in Malaysia. I cannot, however, 
believe that any British Government—particularly a 
Labor Government—would be happy if our air offen- 
sive should continue for any length of time against a 
small Asian country. 
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In final essence, our influence in Europe depends 
not merely on the defense efforts we are making, but 
on European confidence in our judgment and re- 
straint. If we were to take any action that might be 
regarded as demonstrating either a lack of judgment 
or a lack of restraint, we would greatly undermine 
our European position. 

The French are already busily promoting rumors 
that the United States is so involved in Southeast 
Asia that it can no longer be depended upon to con- 
cern itself with Europe. Once we mounted an air of- 
fensive that might lead to substantial escalation, this 
rumor would begin to find a willing audience in sev- 
eral European countries. 


PART TWO 


THE PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES 
OF A POLITICAL SOLUTION 


A. 
The Thrust of the Analysis 


The analysis contained in Part One suggests the 
following: 

1. Unless the political base in Saigon can be made 
secure, the mounting of military pressure against the 
North would involve unacceptable risks. 

2. To persuade the North Vietnamese Govern- 
ment to leave South Viet-Nam alone, military pres- 
sure against Hanoi would have to be substantial and 
sustained. 

3. Even with substantial and sustained military 
pressure it is improbable that Hanoi would per- 
manently abandon its aggressive tendencies against 
South Viet-Nam so long as the governmental struc- 
ture in South Viet-Nam remained weak and in- 
capable of rallying the full support of the South Viet- 
namese people. 

4. The United States cannot substitute its own 
presence for an effective South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment and maintain a free South Viet-Nam over a 
sustained period of time. 

5. We must be clear as to the profound con- 
sequences of a United States move to apply sus- 
tained and substantial military pressure against 
North Viet-Nam. The response to that move—or even 
the deployments required by prudence in anticipa- 
tion of a response—would radically change the char- 
acter of the war and the United States’s relation to 
the war. The war would become a direct conflict be- 
tween the United States and the Asian Communists 
(North Viet-Nam cum Red China). 

6. Once the United States had actively committed 
itself to direct conflict with the North Vietnamese 
and Hanoi had responded, we could not be certain of 
controlling the scope and extent of escalation. We 
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cannot ignore the danger—slight though some be- 
lieve it to be—that we might set in train a series of 
events leading, at the end of the road, to the direct 
intervention of China and nuclear war. 

7. Finally, it remains to be proved that in terms of 
U.S. prestige and our world position, we would risk 
less or gain more through enlarging the war than 
through searching for an immediate political solution 
that would avoid deeper U.S. involvement. 


B. 
What Political Solution? 


The analysis in Part One logically raises the ques- 
tion as to what is meant by political solution. How 
could this be achieved at minimum cost and maxi- 
mum security? 

I can set down no more than a sketchy outline of 
the possibilities. For quite obvious reasons, we have 
so far not undertaken any intensive expert study of 
this question. 

We have spent months of concentrated effort try- 
ing to devise ways and means to advance the present 
policy of winning the war in the South. 

We have spent weeks trying to devise an effective 
Strategy for applying increasing military pressure 
against the North. 

But we have given almost no attention to the pos- 
sible political means of finding a way out without 
further enlargement of the war. 

If we are to make informed decisions on the range 
of critical issues that now confront us—decisions that 
would reflect the evidence and arguments on more 
than one side of the case—we should undertake a 
searching study of this question without further de- 
lay. 

As a preliminary contribution to such a study I 
suggest consideration of the following issues—among 
others. 


C 
Clearing the Air for a Negotiated Solution 


l. Is it realistic to think we can improve our negotiat- 
ing position by an air offensive? 

Most of those who argue for applying sustained 
military pressure against the North disclaim the ob- 
jective of total military victory. They contend instead 
that such military pressure is necessary in order to 
improve the bargaining position of the United 
States—or, in other words, in order to enable us to 
bargain from strength. 

This contention presupposes that it will be possible 
to achieve a political solution that will satisfy the ma- 
jor requirements of American policy—but only after 
the war has been transformed from its present char- 
acter of a conflict between North Viet-Nam (cum 
Red China) and South Viet-Nam (cum the United 
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States) into a clear demonstration of the superiority 
of U.S. to Asian power and determination. 

I reject this thesis. In my view the transformation 
of the war in this manner would create enormous 
risks for the United States and impose costs in- 
commensurate with the possible benefits. But at the 
same time I would challenge also the thesis that a ne- 
gotiation arrived at after sustained military pressure 
would necessarily result in a more favorable political 
solution than a negotiation that was not preceded by 
such pressure—even assuming that we were able to 
avoid a major war in the process. 

The position I am urging becomes clear, I think, 
when we examine the elements that would constitute 
a solution adequate to our political requirements. 


D. 
What Provisions Should We Seek to Have Included 
in a Negotiated Settlement? 


Ideally a negotiated settlement of the problem of 
South Viet-Nam should include the following provi- 
sions: 

(a) The effective commitment of North Viet-Nam 
to stop the insurgency in the South; 

(b) The establishment of an independent govern- 
ment in Saigon capable of cleaning up the remaining 
elements of insurgency once Hanoi has ceased its di- 
rect support; 

(c) Recognition that the Saigon Government re- 
mains free to call on the United States or any other 
friendly power for help if it should again need assis- 
tance; and 

(d) Enforcible guarantees of the continued inde- 
pendence of the Saigon Government by other signa- 
tory powers. 


E. 
What Kind of Political Settlement Might We 
Reasonably Hope to Achieve by Negotiation 
Following Sustained Military Pressure on the North? 


|. How would we move from sustained air attack to 
the conference table? 

The draft SNIE 10-3-64 entitled “Probable Com- 
munist Reactions to Certain Possible U.S./GVN 
Courses of Action” indicates that the range of Com- 
munist reactions to a U.S. air offensive might in- 
clude: 

a. Retaliatory military moves on the ground; 

b. A temporary suspension of Viet Cong action; 

c. A drive to increase the insurgency in South 
Viet-Nam by the introduction of additional 
forces “to speed the collapse of the GVN and 
thus cut the base from under the U.S. posi- 
tion before North Viet-Nam had suffered un- 
acceptable damage"; 
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d. An effort to mobilize international pressure 
against the United States and a suggestion of 
some willingness to accommodate U.S./GVN 
views in order to bring about a new confer- 
ence. 

The SNIE suggests that it is unlikely that Hanoi 
and Peiping would undertake large-scale Chinese 
Communist ground or air intervention in view of 
Communist China’s desire to avoid a full-scale war 
with the United States. However, they do not—and in 
the nature of things cannot—rule out this possibility 
categorically. Nor can we prudently do so in design- 
ing a South Vietnamese policy in view of the magni- 
tude of the costs if we are wrong. 

As of the time this is written, there does not appear 
to be full unanimity in the Intelligence Community 
as to the emphasis to be placed on the alternative possi- 
bilities that Hanoi might react to sustained U.S. air 
attack by (a) temporarily slowing down or sus- 
pending Viet Cong action or (b) reinforcing and ac- 
celerating the South Vietnamese insurgency. If Ha- 
noi were, in fact, to introduce additional forces into 
South Viet-Nam and achieve conspicuous Viet Cong 
successes, we should be faced with substantial pres- 
sure for the United States to move from air attacks 
against North Viet-Nam to a direct involvement of 
American forces against the insurgency. 

Certainly the conclusions of the SNIE—tentative as 
they are—underline the fragility of the governmental 
structure in the South and suggest clearly the hazards 
of a quantum jump in United States military involve- 
ment through an air offensive, at a time when the le- 
gitimacy of our presence could be destroyed over- 
night by the emergence of a neutralist government in 
Saigon. 

Certainly, if, following the institution of an air of- 
fensive, Hanoi were to begin serious agitation to 
summon an international conference to halt “U.S. 
aggression," we should have to respond quickly be- 
fore the Saigon Government crumbled beneath us 
and world opinion coalesced against us. 

2. How strong a position would America have in a 
conference that followed a sustained air offensive? 

Any negotiation that followed an air offensive 
would probably take place in the framework of a 
large international conference. Hanoi and the Com- 
munist Bloc nations could be expected to seek such 
a conference, and we should be under great pressure 
from neutral countries to acquiesce. 

We should not assume that our posture in such a 
conference would be very good. We would already 
have taken the fateful step of recasting our Southeast 
Asian role. No longer could we succeed in presenting 
ourselves as a great power engaged in helping a 
beleaguered small power at the small power's 
request. In the eyes of a great part of the world we 
would appear as the leading Free World power uti- 
lizing modern weapons of destruction to destroy the 
economic life of a defenseless small nation. Certainly 
this would be the thrust of Communist propaganda. 
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It would be reinforced by gloomy headshaking in 
Paris. We would be cast in an aggressive role as 
never before in the postwar world. 

. Let me reiterate once more that Indochina is not 
Korea. In bombing North Viet-Nam we would not be 
seeking to stop massive and overt aggression south of 
the Yalu River on behalf of the UN. We would ap- 
pear instead to be a great power raining destruction 
on a small power because we accused that small 
power of instigating what much of the world would 
quite wrongly regard as an indigenous rebellion. 

Under these circumstances our position at the con- 
ference table would be awkward—in spite of our best 
efforts to portray America's role in its true light. Cer- 
tainly we would expect both the Communists and 
nonaligned powers to insist—as an indispensable pre- 
requisite in any settlement—that the United States 
withdraw its military presence from Southeast Asia. 
We would expect also a cease-fire, which the United 
States would necessarily obey but which in the na- 
ture of ihe insurgency would be very hard to police. 

It is hard to foretell how the conference would deal 
with the insurgency itself. Most of the member na- 
tions would instinctively seek some kind of recon- 
ciliation of the Vietnamese and Viet Cong elements 
through an enlargement of the governmental base. 
But, as will be pointed out, we should be able to 
achieve that result quite as easily—and in a better in- 
ternational climate—if we went to a conference that 
had not been preceded by an air offensive. 

It may be contended that the scenario I have out- 
lined is not one that the United States need follow. 
Instead of agreeing to a big conference, could we not 
undertake io pursue a negotiating track through di- 
rect or indirect approaches to Hanoi and try to bring 
about a political settlement that would not bog us 
down as happened in Geneva in 1962? 

I seriously question the possibility that we could 
avoid a big conference. Once we had launched an air 
offensive we would find ourselves under great world 
pressure to stop the shooting and move to a confer- 
ence table in the presence of other nations. The war, 
in effect, would have become everybody's business. 
We should have lost the option of quiet negotiation— 
and indeed a good deal of our ability to influence the 
choice of forum. 

3. What can we reasonably hope to achieve by a nego- 
tiation not preceded by direct military action against 
the North? 

a. First of all we could expect the condition prece- 
dent to the beginning of negotiations to be an agree- 
ment for a cease-fire. 

b. As part of the settlement regular U.S. forces 
would almost certainly have to be withdrawn. This 
withdrawal, however, might be phased. It would 
commence only when the cease-fire was fully effec- 
tive and provision might be made for the return of 
U.S. forces (at the request of the Saigon Govern- 
ment) if the cease-fire were violated. 

c. The base of the Saigon Government would 
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have to be broadened to include Viet Cong elements. 

d. Depending upon the format of the negotiation 
the independence of South Viet-Nam might be guar- 
anteed by other signatory powers with possible pro- 
vision for a control commission or some other kind of 
international pressure to police the security provi- 
sions of the agreement. 


F. 
The Possibility of a Diplomatic Settlement Not 
Preceded by an Air Offensive 


l. What preliminary steps should we take to minimize 
the cost to American prestige of a negotiated solution 
not preceded by military action? 

We are presently in South Viet-Nam because the 
South Vietnamese people, speaking through their 
Government, have asked us to help them resist Com- 
munist aggression. We have repeatedly stated that 
we will continue in South Viet-Nam “so long as the 
Vietnamese people wish us to help." We have tried to 
make clear to the world that we are prepared to assist 
any nation that asks our aid in defending its freedom 
against Communist attack. 

The qualifying words “so long as the Vietnamese 
people wish us to help" assume two things: 

a. That there is in fact a widespread desire on 
the part of the Vietnamese people to avoid a Com- 
munist take-over and that they are prepared to 
continue to risk their lives in a sustained struggle 
to achieve this end; and 

b. That South Viet-Nam has an effective Gov- 
ernment that can speak for the South Vietnamese 
people and can conduct the struggle on their be- 
half. 

At the moment, both of these points are in doubt. 
Intelligence information discloses substantial war- 
weariness among the South Vietnamese people. This 
is backed up by a rising curve of desertions and the 
Government's increasing difficulty in filling the rolls 
through enlistment. 

The fact that there is no effective South Vietnam- 
ese Government that can adequately direct the af- 
fairs of the country in the present war crisis hardly 
needs argument. Almost every substantive cable 
from Saigon underlines this point. 

As a first step in preparing the ground for a politi- 
cal solution at minimum cost, we should make clear 
to the world how the juridical and political basis for 
continued American effort relates to the existing 
state of facts in South Viet-Nam. 

In specific terms, this would involve the following 
steps: 

a. We should clearly and emphatically reiterate 
the basis for our involvement in South Viet-Nam, 
emphasizing the qualifying phrase "so long as the 
South Vietnamese wish us to help." We should put 
other governments on notice that we do not intend 
to remain in South Viet-Nam, once it develops 
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that the Vietnamese people, speaking through 
their Government, no longer desire our help. We 
should, so far as possible, seek to make a virtue out 


of this position, emphasizing that, unlike the Com- - 


munists, we never seek to impose our will on an- 

other country. 

b. We might, at the same time, serve notice on 
the South Vietnamese Council that we are deter- 
mined to continue the struggle and have the capa- 
bility to do so but that this is possible only if they 
achieve a unity of purpose in Saigon, clearly ex- 
press that unity, and create a Government free 
from factionalism and capable of carrying on the 
affairs of the country. 

c. If properly managed, this notice should signal 
to whatever responsible elements remain in Saigon 
that they must declare themselves. It might be ex- 
pected to have one of three effects: 

(1) Hopefully—but not probably—it might re- 
sult in pulling together the responsible elements 
in the country and lead to the creation of a uni- 
fied government. 

(2) It might free the capitulationists and neu- 
tralist elements to organize a government on 
neutralist principles. 

(3) In spite of the fact that we had empha- 
sized United States determination equally with 
the condition precedent, there would probably 
be a strong tendency in Saigon to regard this as 
a warning of ultimate United States dis- 
engagement. The most likely overt reaction 
would be ambiguous. But we would almost cer- 
tainly accelerate existing covert probing of the 
possibilities of a deal with Viet Cong elements. 
(See SNIE 53-2-64, par. 10.) 

2. Should we seek immediate negotiations or a period 
of maneuver? 

It would probably be better for us to encourage a 
period of ambiguity than to seek immediate negotia- 
tions. The main argument on the other side is that 
the Viet Cong now have no prominent leader to rep- 
resent them. In time they might gain one. But this 
factor seems more than offset by the arguments for a 
period of maneuver. A U.S. effort to force an abrupt 
showdown would increase the chances that the South 
Vietnamese would blame us for whatever ensued. A 
period of delay would permit the various sectors of 
Vietnamese opinion to adjust to the possibility of a 
political solution. Such a period would also permit 
the personalities who might otherwise be the victims 
of retaliation to make their own personal arrange- 
ments. And, by allowing a period of wheeling and 
dealing, the United States itself might play a more 
effective role in influencing the selection of a transi- 
tional government and affect the shape of the nego- 
tiations. 

3. What other Governments might be helpfully enlisted 
in setting the stage for a negotiated solution? 

The Governments that should be considered in- 
clude: 
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a. The United Kingdom 

b. Canada 

c. The Philippines 

d. Poland and India (through the ICC) 

I do not suggest that we approach the French Gov- 
ernment. Certainly De Gaulle's policy will be to try 
to bring about United States disengagement at maxi- 
mum, rather than minimum, cost to United States 
prestige. It is important that we design our plan of 
action in such a manner as to avoid having it appear 
as a French diplomatic victory. 

I am not prepared at this point to suggest the man- 
ner in which the good offices of other governments 
might be used, since this will require a study of the 
problem and the definition of a more precise course 
of policy. 


|. .G. 
Framework for a Settlement 


l. What kinds of framework might be utilized for 
achieving a negotiated settlement? 

a. The first is a localized negotiation between a 
neutralist South Viet-Nam Government and the Na- 
tional Liberation Front. This would probably not 
lead to the reunification of Viet-Nam—at least not 
immediately—but merely to the creation of a govern- 
ment of national union. In reality. of course, the Na- 
tional Liberation Front would be speaking under the 
tutelage of the Hanoi Government, but the negotia- 
tions would have the appearance of a local reshuf- 
fling of the various elements involved in the inter- 
national South Vietnamese struggle. 

Localized in this way, the settlement would not 
contemplate any third-power guarantees—at least 
initially. 

b. The second possibility is a negotiation between 
the Saigon Government and the Government in Ha- 
noi. A settlement reached in this manner would be 
likely to lead to the reunification of Viet-Nam under 
a government largely dominated by Communists. 

c. The third possibility is a large-scale approach to 
the "neutralization" of South Viet-Nam with third- 
power guarantees. 

The effect of such a settlement would be to extend 
the Laos formula to South Viet-Nam. In view of 
present power relationships, the settlement would al- 
most certainly mean the withdrawal of American 
forces. 

d. The fourth possibility is a large-scale approach 
to the neutralization of all of Indochina (and even of 
Southeast Asia) under third-power guarantees. 

This is essentially what General de Gaulle is pro- 
posing. He advocates a conference in which “many 
powers would participate." This means at least the 
fourteen powers that participated in developing the 
Geneva Accords. The outcome would presumably be 
a revision of the Geneva Accords so as to apply 
something akin to the Laos formula to the whole of 
Indochina. 
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2. What type of framework would result in the best 
outcome for American interests? 

A strong argument can be made in favor of the 
first option—a local settlement. Such a settlement, 
worked out within South Viet-Nam, would mean the 
incorporation of National Liberation Front elements 
in the governmental base. But that government 
would also include elements drawn from the reli- 
gious sects, the Army, and other factors of Vietnam- 
ese life. The result might well be an uneasy coalition 
in which the Communists would presumably be the 
most aggressive and dominant component. But the 
full effect of a Communist take-over would be dif- 
fused and postponed for a substantial period of time. 

By making it possible for the South Vietnamese to 
work out a settlement among themselves—without 
the direct and overt interference of Hanoi—we would 
obscure and confuse the Communist victory by in- 
jecting elements that suggested the resolution of an 
internal revolt. 

Such an approach would have the additional ad- 
vantage that it would not directly involve Peiping. As 
a consequence the settlement would not appear as 
the overt extension of Chinese power further into 
Southeast Asia. If—as is often argued—the Viet Minh 
do not wish to have Red China playing too large a 
role in their affairs, this form of settlement might 
help them to resist Chinese domination. To that ex- 
tent ıt could serve the purposes of the West. 

We may be driven to this result and—if so—we 
should be prepared to minimize the breakage. But it 
is not a solution which we should seek as an object of 
policy. 

Nor is a negotiation within the second framework. 
While the matter certainly deserves more intensive 
study than I have been able to give it, I can see defi- 
nite disadvantages in a direct negotiation between 
Saigon and Hanoi in which no other powers would 
be present. There is a danger that such a negotiation 
would involve a satellite status for South Viet-Nam if 
it did not result in an actual reunification. 

Certainly, a large-scale conference on the 1962 Ge- 
neva pattern would seem preferable to a direct Sai- 
gon-Hanoi negotiation. By providing for a contin- 
uing third-party involvement—plus some kind of 
national control mechanism—the great powers would 
continue to exercise some restraint against overt 
Communist moves in the country. 

As General de Gaulle has suggested, a large con- 
ference would tend to dilute the nature of the direct 
confrontation between the Bloc and the Free World. 
It shouid result in a settlement that would provide at 
least some protection for non-Communist elements 
in the population. 

General de Gaulle proposes that such a conference 
should not be limited to the problem of South Viet- 
Nam but should extend at least to all the territory of 
the old French Indochina. He has even indicated the 
possibility of extending it to all of Southeast Asia. 

To accept the principle of a large conference does 





not necessarily mean acceptance of all De Gaulle’s 
assumptions. The virtues General de Gaulle sees in a 
large conference are that it would last a long time—a 
year or even two years—and that during this period 
the Viet Cong would maintain a cease-fire. The 
maintenance of a cease-fire, however—particularly in 
the case of an insurgency such as that in South Viet- 
Nam where there are no well-defined battle lines— 
does not seem a very realistic possibility in view of 
our other experiences with the Communists. In the 
1954 Geneva Conference the Viet Minh used mili- 
tary pressure throughout the conference to influence 
the political result—including the siege of Dien Bien 
Phu. 

General de Gaulle also puts great emphasis on an- 
other assumption, that Ho Chi Minh and the North 
Vietnamese Government have inherited the ancient 
Indochinese determination to resist Chinese domina- 
tion. This tendency, however, might be better served 
by a localized conference than by a conference in 
which China played a dominant role. Certainly it is 
hard to accept General de Gaulle’s thesis that the 
Red Chinese Government is not expansionist, that it 
is preoccupied with domestic problems, and that for 
at least the next 10-15 years Peiping will be content 
to leave Southeast Asia alone—so long as it is not 
menaced by an American presence in that peninsula. 
3. Does the UN offer a possible alternative framework 
for a political solution? 

The main difficulty with a conference solution is 
that experience shows that ad hoc machinery, usually 
constituted on a Troika basis, is ineffective in polic- 
ing the settlement and in enforcing the safeguards es- 
tablished for neutrality. 

An alternative would appear to be UN involve- 
ment. With all its defects, UN intervention in the 
Middle East, the Congo, and even in Cyprus has 
given us advantages that would not have been 
present in a situation of direct national involvement. 

Of course, there are a number of obvious objec- 
tions. U Thant, for example, has said that the situ- 
ation in Viet-Nam would be beyond the capacity of 
the organization. Moreover, the interests of Red 
China and North Viet-Nam, two nonmembers, are 
very directly involved. 

The balance that should be struck among these 
and other factors affecting the use of the UN cannot 
be confidently determined without further intensive 
study. Nevertheless, in the past months we have al- 
ready taken some tentative steps looking toward UN 
involvement in Indochina. I am convinced that this 
path should not be abandoned without further in- 
tensive exploration and that this exploration should 
be undertaken at once. 





Spellings reproduced here, as in the original memo- 
randum, were customary at the time it was written. Thus 
Viet-Nam (Vietnam), Peiping (Peking), and Red China 
| (People's Republic of China). 

Meanings of abbreviations are as follows: GVN —Govern- 
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The Prophecy the President Rejected 


I would certainly see grave disadvantages in ex- 
tending the scope of the conference beyond In- 
dochina. The question whether it should include all 
of Indochina—North Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia, in addition to South Viet-Nam—is a tactical 
one to which we should give careful study. Certainly 
we have already dealt with Laos in the context of 
such a conference, and we have expended a good 
deal of capital in trying to prevent a conference in 
the case of Cambodia. But we should, I think, take a 
further look at this whole question within the context 
of our Southeast Asia policy. 


CONCLUSION 


I offer this memorandum not as a definitive docu- 
ment but as a challenge to the assumptions of our 
current Viet-Nam policy. I have tried to suggest 
areas of exploration that could lead to other options. 

It may be observed that I have dwelt at length on 
the probable reaction of other countries to alterna- 
tive lines of action. This is not because I believe that 
in formulating our foreign policy we should be un- 
duly preoccupied with what others want us to do or 
that we should be continually looking over our shoul- 
der. But our present line of policy has been justified 
primarily on political grounds. It has been defended 
on the proposition that America cannot afford to 
promote a settlement in South Viet-Nam without 
first demonstrating the superiority of its own military 
power—or, in other words, giving the North Vietnam- 
ese a bloody nose. To do otherwise would enor- 
mously diminish American prestige around the 
world and cause others to lose faith in the tenacity of 
our purpose and the integrity of our promises. 

I have, therefore, sought to meet this thesis head- 
on by discussing the effect on governments and pub- 
lic opinion in other nations. 

There are conspicuous lacunae in this very prelimi- 
nary paper. I have not attempted, for example, to 
discuss the defense arrangements that we would have 
to make with Thailand or the possible need to rein- 
force British assurances with regard to Malaysia. I 
think it likely that the development of a political so- 
lution (whether or not preceded by an air offensive) 
might administer extreme unction to SEATO. But 
that is all a matter for further study. 

What I am urging is that our Southeast Asian pol- 
icy be looked at in all of its aspects and in the light of 
our total world situation. It is essential that this be 
done before we commit military forces to a line of ac- 
tion that could put events in the saddle and destroy 
our freedom to choose the policies that are at once 
the most effective and the most prudent. O 





ment of (South) Vietnam; ROK—Republic of (South) Ko- 
rea; NVN—North Vietnam; ICC- International Control 
Commission for Vietnam; SNIE—Special National Intelli- 


gence Estimate; VC—Viet Cong; DRV—Democratic Repub- 


lic of (North) Vietnam. 
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In those days, nice girls didn’t lead on the 
dance floor, or. . . 


he revival of the forties and fifties is upon us. 
That Middle-American time of my youth is 
gaining its place in our historical imagination. 
Movies, essays, stories, novels, and the sheer passage 
of time have already begun transforming that era 
from banal to exotic. The record is being filled not 
only with nostalgia but with critical insight, as writ- 
ing men of wit try to pin down those days. Never- 
theless, something crucial is missing, for the reality 
being recorded about that era is essentially a male 
reality, the experience male experience. And until 
the female side is acknowledged and recorded, the 
era cannot even begin to emerge in perspective. 
Richard Schickel, in a recent essay entitled "Grow- 
ing Up in the Forties,” tries to elucidate the factors 
that shaped Middle-American adolescence. After 
discussing sports (baseball and football, activities 
from which the female sex was barred) as “Middle 
America’s only universal metaphor,” he goes on to 
describe with regret those painful scenes in the back 
seats of parked cars where sex was meted out piece- 
meal. “The curve of a breast briefly explored by two 


sly fingers making their way. . . through some inter- 


stice in a girl's clothing,” runs his plainuve lament— 
“oh, God, was this to be all, forever?" It is a lament 
endlessly repeated in most of the documents about 
those times. Gilbert Sorrentino's story "The Moon in 
Its Flight." Dan Wakefield's Going All the Way, 
Frederick Exley's A Fan's Notes, Philip Roth's When 
She Was Good, the screen's recent Summer of 42. 
Carnal Knowledge, and The Last Picture Show -how- 
ever widely they may vary in tone. intent, subüety, 
and success, all portray a monolithic male experience 
in which the War, movies, athletics, and the burden 
of sex denied emerge as the shaping forces of adoles- 
cent life, and girls, when presented at all, are the 
"problem." 
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THE WAR 
IN THE BACK SEAT 


by Alix Kates Shulman 





The settings of my memories are frequently the 
same. Growing up in Ohio in the forties, I too was af- 
fected by those irresistible forces. Girls sat in the 
same movie theaters, attended the same football 
games, struggled in the back seats of the same 
parked cars. But the view from the bleachers is very 
different from the one on the field; and whether we 
gave in or held out in those parked cars, we had 
more fearsome concerns than simply making out. We 
were concerned with survival. 

Our experience was no less important, our feelings 
no less urgent. Yet for some reason, only male ver- 
sions have been recorded. Well, it certainly won't be 
the first time we were left out of the chronicles. Even 
back then it was the boys who delivered the gradu- 
ation speeches: boys who got their pictures in the pa- 
per for football, win or lose; boys who, claiming the 
American privilege of free speech, spread slanderous 
things about us to boost their ratings. And the girls? 
The girls, when we were not simply ignored, were too 
often driven against our will to some dark lonely 
street where we were badgered or sweet-talked into 
going one step further than intended, and afterwards 
were frightened into silence. Only now are we begin- 
ning to speak. 


ell, then—what was it like out there in a 

white middle-class suburban girl's Ohio in 

the cold decade between 1942 when I 
turned ten and 1952 when I turned twenty? What 
were we doing after school while the luckier boys 
were in varsity practice and the others were fielding 
high flies bounced off their garages? What were we 
feeling as we sat captive in our bedrooms waiting for 
our myriad pin curls to dry, the Hit Parade playing 
in the background? What forces, comparable in mag- 
nitude and significance to the War and athletics, 
shaped our emerging consciousness and thus our des- 
tiny? What was it like among the bobby-soxers? In 


` the bleachers? In the passenger seat of those bor- 





rowed cars in which boys drove us around and all too 
soon ruined everything by trying to feel us up? 

In the early years of that decade we got together 
after school in each other’s houses to talk about 
movie stars and play Monopoly, or to dress up in our 
mothers’ clothes, jewelry, high heels, and lipstick, 
pretending we were seventeen going out on dates. If I 
couldn’t ignore the sounds with which my brother 
filled up our house—his roar in the winter, his base- 
ball games blasting on the radio in the summer—I 
tried to drown them out with my records of the 
Voice, over whom I actually *swooned"—my sexual 
initiation. 

By the middle of the decade, wearing by then my 
own ruby lipstick, I got together with my friends in 


larger groups (“clubs,” we called them in junior high, 


finding "sorority" too pretentious, though we gave 
our clubs Greek letter names), where we practiced 
for our futures by dancing among ourselves to the 
latest Big Band releases, leading and following by 
turns, and sometimes even practiced kissing. | 

After school I hung around the drugstore sipping 
nickel pop, or, sitting entranced in a listening booth 
of the local record store, tried to determine whose 
version of a recent hit was the best one out. I doodled 
certain initials on my notebooks, passed com- 
promising notes in study hall, consulted a Ouija 
board about chancy matters, whispered, knitted ar- 
gyle sox in class for a constantly changing secret 
someone until the teacher made me stop. 

In the evenings when my radio programs were 
over, my share of the dishes done, my homework fin- 
ished, my hair set in pin curls for the night, I con- 
fided in each of my girl friends on the telephone until 
my parents exploded. When I was sure nothing more 
could happen that day, | spilled my surging feelings 
to my five-year lockup diary, the very form of which 
led directly into the future. And once in bed, I would 
not surrender to sleep until the last possible moment, 
but listened to the radio I kept beside my pillow, 
memorizing the lyrics of every love song, the in- 
flections of every vocalist, and the arrangements of 
every instrumental. Living for music and love. 

Some of us were happy in love, more of us were 
sad—but in either case we lived for the next climactic 
installment of our own true romance, be it a rumor, a 
look, a word, or an actual date. It might come unex- 
pectedly in a corridor between classes, or by careful 
design on a weekend—at the Saturday afternoon pic- 
ture show, at our occasional Saturday night pajama 
parties, or at our mixers following school basketball 
or football games. Even if we loved no boy at all, we 
might fake it or boost a friend’s romance in order to 
-have material on which to base a whole new week's 
conspiracy and something to enier in our tear- 
smeared diaries. In lean times, we dedicated songs on 
the air. through the medium of snickering disc jock- 
eys, to unsuspecting boys. (“Our songs,” we called 
them, though we listened alone.) 

On Friday nights, boys or no, we attended our club 
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meetings wearing each other’s borrowed sweaters 
over Peter-Pan-collared dickies and  pleated-all- 
round skirts in specified combinations (pink and ma- 
roon, baby blue and royal, cherry and white for a 
start), shod in saddle shoes or penny loafers. Brands 
mattered. Some of us kept our bobby sox up with 
colorless nail polish; others, ignoring our mothers” 
warnings about cutting off our blood circulation, 
kept them up with rubber bands. Sitting on the floor 
in one another's living rooms (with our hair still in 
pin curls, to be combed out only moments before the 
meeting ended and the boys arrived), we planned 
"affairs" —hayrides, sleighrides, movie parties, turn- 
about dances—to which we might legitimately invite 
the boys. Glorious 1944 and 1948: the leap years of 
my youth. 

Oh, those clothes! We tried them on for hours in 
department stores, we changed our outfits repeatedly 
before each date. In the only novel I have seen by a 
woman covering approximately that era, Patricia Di- 
zenzo's An American Girl, some of the most evocative 
passages are those in which the narrator describes 
the clothes. 


If I had the money I would have bought a royal blue 
wool jumper. . . a maroon skirt to wear with a white 
sweater, a black and white plaid pleated wool skirt to 
wear with a long-sleeved red sweater, a black-watch. 
plaid skirt to wear with a white or navy sweater, a 
gray wool straight skirt to wear with. . . 


And more, more. I remember Teddy Bear coats, the 
New Look, White Shoulders perfume, pointy Whirl- 
pool bras (not infrequently improved with cotton 
stuffing), Ipana smiles, eyelash curlers. We had to 
sharpen our wits and reward our bodies with some- 
thing, we who never knew the joy of football! 

And can there really have been nothing more for 
us than clothes, dancing, music, boys? 


Alas, there really was nothing more. Little else was | 


permitted. Just as the boys practiced tackling and de- 
veloped game plans to prepare them, as Schickel 
says, for "the wins and losses of life, especially the 
former," we prepared for the only thinkable future 
available to us: marriage. Even the vocational coun- 
selors who took over Heights High School two days 
per semester hinted that the kind of secretarial posi- 
tion we ought to apply for—legal stenographer, den- 
tal assistant, executive secretary—should be keyed, 
respectively, to the kind of husband we hoped to 
nab; unless we were so unimprovably plain that we 
needed some more permanent vocation to “fall back 
on"—in which case, if we were “college caliber," we 
were urged to train as teachers, librarians, nurses, or 
dieticians. 

In my own brief, sheltered life I had already seen 
how far one could go as a secretary. Ever ambitious, I 
had gone from band secretary (handing out the mu- 
sic) to homeroom secretary (handing out homework) 
to nurse's aid (handing out hall passes) to running 
for the highest female office in the school: school sec- 
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retary. When I lost, I ended my secretarial career. 
We did sometimes go out for drama, for glee club, 
for art, for debating, piano, class politics, or even 
cheerleading (to this day I have yet to hear of a 
cheerleader scholarship to college); but the life they 
prepared us for was marriage, for that is the sum of 
what, for most of us, life consisted. As in later years 
when men may have positions and families while 
women have only families, so in high school boys 
had football and love while we had only love. When 
we cheered, we cheered the boys; whatever hobby we 
cultivated, it too led ultimately down the aisle. 


y the end of the decade we were openly and 
frankly discussing the subject, with all its pit- 
falls and implications. What kind of husband 

did one want? What kind of wedding? How many 
children? How many bridesmaids? And trickiest of 
all—the part that gave us the heebie-jeebies—how in 
the world to snare one? For it was common knowl- 
edge that boys (who, with snowballs in winter and 
dunkings in summer, gave daily evidence of despis- 
ing us) sought to avoid, or at least postpone, mar- 
riage as eagerly as we sought to achieve it. It was no 
secret. The entire culture conspired to show that life 
was a battle of the sexes: them against us. We knew, 
of course, that the boys would marry eventually; the 
question was, Could we get them to marry us? As 
Schickel observes, “It never occurred to us that there 
was some link between these [pinup] photos and the 
girls in school or the girls we passed in the streets," 
and that fact was readily apparent. How get them to 
notice us without ruining our chances by putting out? 
Wakefield succinctly captures the predominant male 
attitude toward marriage, at least as it was expressed 
by Middle-American boys: “With the talk of mar- 
riage his prick had gone soft" (the very talk that held 
some promise of arousing us). Or, again: "Shit, he 
wouldn't get married. He was getting laid all over 
Chi." Such an attitude was simply impossible for a 
girl. In other places and other years a girl might 
manage to use sex to get a spouse (in The Last Pic- 
ture Show, for example), but never, never to escape 
from one. 

To snag a man. It was for that final, apocalyptic 
maneuver that I, like my sisters, wound up before the 
three-way mirror (as limiting as blinders and con- 
fining as a cage) practicing batting my eyes like Hedy 
Lamarr, flashing a smile like Betty Grable, wringing 
my hands like June Allyson, and night after night, 
equipped with comb, a glass of water for dipping, 
rubber-tipped bobby pins and metal clips, and a 
large triangular hairnet, setting my hair according to 
the instructions in every new issue of Seventeen 
magazine. As it was impossible for us to make our 
mark upon the world (except, eventually, through 
offspring), we had nowhere to make it but on our- 
selves. The mark to make and how to make it was all 
spelled out for us in every document of female ado- 
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lescence: if our faces were round, we set our pin curls 
in one direction; if our jaws were square we set them 
in another. But no matter how we started out, if we 
studied the magazines and the movies and each other 
carefully enough, we could come up with the perfect 
formula for enhancing our assets. 

Back in the early days, I confess, I wanted more. I 
remember pledging my daily allegiance to our 48- 
star flag with such ardor that my voice quavered and 
brought me ridicule. When the War started, I col- 
lected old newspapers and flattened tin cans with as 
much enthusiasm as my brother. And as a young 
teen-ager, I dreamed of getting a factory job—as 
much for the daring and glamour of it as for produc- 
tivity and patriotism. But by that time my parents 
had only to convince me that, despite Veronica Lake 
and Rosie the Riveter, nice girls didn’t work in facto- 
ries (even though nice boys did) to induce me to 
abandon the ambition. Just as nice girls didn’t wear 
too-tight skirts, or stockings to school, or their hair 
upswept. 

In fact, the older we got, the longer grew the list of 
inviting things that nice girls didn’t do. (Nice Girl?, 
with Deanna Durbin, was the first adult movie I ever 
saw. And though I didn’t understand it at the time, I 
accepted the fact that the phrase “nice girl” would al- 
ways be followed by a question mark.) Nice girls 
didn’t smoke on the street. Nice girls didn’t kiss on 
the first date. Nice girls didn’t lead on the dance 
floor. Nice girls didn’t curse (or allow cursing in their 
presence). Except to ask an opening question about 
sports, nice girls didn’t take the initiative in conversa- 
tion. Nice girls didn’t show they were smart, speak 
out of turn, laugh at risqué jokes, hang around the 
football field or the pool hall, go unaccompanied to 
bowling alleys, dance halls, movies, beaches, skating 
rinks—anywhere, really, except to two or three speci- 
fied restaurants. Nice girls didn’t wear their heels the 
wrong height, their sweaters without slips, the wrong 
kind of bras, their hair the wrong style. Nice girls 
didn’t talk to boys to whom they hadn’t been in- 
troduced, clinch too long with boys to whom they 
had, and more important still, talk to girls who 
weren't nice girls. 

With such a list of prohibitions—and plenty more 
coming up behind—who wouldn't want to light out 
like Huck and every other red-blooded American 
boy for the territories? Or at least go off on a week- 
end tear? But unfortunately, nice girls didn't do that 
either. Nice girls didn't even stay out after midnight 
unchaperoned. 

And if we did? If, out of some adventurous spirit 
or sexual desire that managed to survive the poison 
of our puberty, we did break the rules—what hap- 
pened then? We risked nothing less than our futures.. 
A few lucky ones (I have met two or three), finding 
boys they could trust, actually managed to have good 
sex—a miracle, considering how dangerous a game 
they played. But for the rest of us, even the possi- 
bility of good sex disappeared before the specter of 
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what we might be losing. For we risked losing the 
one asset that kept us listed on the Big Board in the 
Marriage Market—"respect"—and getting instead the 
one that scratched us off—a “reputation.” And once 
that occurred, a girl turned from a nice girl, who at 
least had the right (as well as the duty) to protest a 
boy's sexual advances, into a "real girl," against 
whom anything went. According to conventional wis- 
dom, ridicule was the least she deserved, but even 
rape, particularly if done in a gang, was forgivable. 

The hero of Exley's A Fan's Notes relates the cir- 
cumstances of his sexual initiation: 


My initiation into sex had taken place on the ground 
behind a billboard sign advertising beer. . . . The girl 
had received, with neither complaint nor enthusiasm, 
a good part of Watertown High School's 1945 football 
team. Afterward | had had to help her up and walk 
her, while she clung unsteadily to my arm and wept, 
to her house some distance down the highway. 


In Wakefield's novel a slightly different sort of 
group spirit is shown to operate against the girl with 
a reputation: 


. .whatever happened to Donna Mae Orlick [?] 

Big Quinn hooted and slapped his knee. “Married,” 
he said. “Settled down. Can ya picture it?” 

"How'd it happen?” Gunner asked, in the tone of a 
man inquiring about a great pianist who had lost his 
fingers. 

“Some guy from Terre Haute knocked her up. She 
had a pie in the oven, and the guy married her.” 

“Shit,” Gunner said, "couldn't he have got three 
witnesses to testify?” 

It was said that if a girl got pregnant and you could 
get three other guys to testify they had fucked her, 
too, there was some law that said you didn’t have to 
marry her because she was a loose woman or some- 
thing... . 

"Buddy, you talk about three—he could of got three 
hundred,” Big Quinn said. “But the guy was from 
Terre Haute. He didn’t know.” 


In Philip Roth’s When She Was Good, the hero, 
Roy Bassart, speculates about the possibilities of get- 
ting into a cheerleader, Ginger Donnelly: 


This fellow named Muffin . . . said that his friends 
over in Winnisaw told him that at a party across the 
river one night, back in Ginger's freshman year. . . 
she had practically taken on the whole Winnisaw 
football team. The reason nobody knew about it was 
because the truth was immediately suppressed by the 
Catholic priest, who threatened to have all those in- 
volved thrown in jail for rape if even one of them 
opened his mouth. 

It was a typical Muffin story, and yet some guys ac- 
tually believed it-though Roy wasn't one. 


In fact, the image of the "real girl" who winds up 
"taking on the entire team" turns up again and again 
in male books about Middle America in that era. 
Whether she existed or not (and in either case, it was 
certainly not we who created her), she was always 
there in our consciousness, the terrible threat, the liv- 
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The War in the Back Seat 


ing alternative to being “good.” No wonder, then, 
that my most intense memory of adolescence is that 
anxious moment in the back seat of the car (one sce- 
nario, many actors) after my lipstick has been 
smeared and my hair irreparably mussed, yet before 
my "please stop now" has been overruled, turning a 
promising intimacy into an anxious struggle. 


t was the boys who put us in those compromising 
positions (we never asked to be driven to those 
dark streets), the boys who decided whether or 

not they would tell (we always begged them not to), 
the boys who imposed our dilemmas, knowing per- 
fectly well what would happen to us if they went too 
far. Then why is it that men writing about the forties 
and fifties so frequently misunderstand our concern 
with our reputations? Some of them, like Exley, find 
it mean and contemptible, some find it silly, dog-in- 
the-manger, or simply misguided. But few under- 
stand it as a survival response; few allow the legiti- 
macy of our fears. To most of them it is simply the 
unfortunate source of their bad sex. Even in such a 
generally sympathetic story as Sorrentino's sensitive 
“The Moon in Its Flight,” it is assumed that girls de- 
sired sex as much as boys, that it was only social cir- 
cumstances or blind allegiance to a code that kept us 
apart. 

But the fact is, for many of us who grew up in 
those days, once we understood the real con- 
sequences of indulging in sex, sex became a genu- 
inely horrifying thing, not desirable at all. Even if it 
could have been practiced with finesse, which under 
the circumstances was hardly possible, who among us 
could have abandoned herself to it happily, knowing 
the consequences? When we said no, when we strug- 
gled to get the boys' hands off our breasts, when we 
crossed our legs in rigid rejection of those ubiquitous 
probing fingers, it was not because we were blindly, 
stupidly accepting some code handed down by our 
mothers. Our concern with virginity was not some- 
thing we learned, as Schickel suggests, at the movies; 
not some gleeful conspiracy among us to deny boys 
their pleasure or some perverse way to titillate. It was 
hardly a matter of "pleasure" at all. The question of 
pregnancy quite aside, we early learned to ignore our 
reputations at our peril because of the sanctions that 
they imposed upon us—sanctions so damaging to our 
sexuality that many of us never managed to recover. 
Like the characters in the Feiffer-Nichols movie Car- 
nal Knowledge, boys made it quite clear to us that 
there were certain kinds of girls théy simply would 
not care to marry. In the cliché of the period, we had 
"nothing to gain and everything to lose" from sub- 
mitting—as they had the very opposite. Nor was it a 
simple double standard we had to contend with; it 
was an inverse one, whereby, diabolically, we lost to 
the extent that they won, and vice versa. And worse: 
for if they lost, if they failed to "score" or even get, as 
they so blatantly analogized, to "first base," they 
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were always free to try it again next inning. At best 
they wasted an evening’s effort. But if one of us 
lost, we risked losing for good; once we gave in, 
we could never again expect our protests to be 
heeded. 

Why did we cling to our reputations? As the fox 
who failed to catch the hare explained, “I was run- 
ning for my dinner, but he was running for his life.” 
Perhaps if we had been permitted access to some of 
life’s touted rewards through other routes than sex 
and marriage; perhaps if the boys had been happy to 
marry us despite our reputations; perhaps if they had 
known how to keep their mouths shut or offered us 
reasonably good sex, we might then have been 
tempted to relent a little. But instead they offered us 
battle and frequently contempt. Not even nice girls 
were safe from it. “Where I had come from,” says the 
narrator of A Fan’s Notes, 


seducing a "nice" girl was hard work. In the back seat 
of wintry cars one chewed on lower lips for longer pe- 
riods of time than starlets cohabit with producers. 
One moved lower then, leaving a trail of perfumed 
saliva on ears and necks along the way, coming to 
plant already swollen lips on wool-sweatered nipples 

. . meeting convulsive, furious hands all the way. 
. . . Even if one did make it. . . one didn't dare look 
down in fear of seeing a half-dressed, broken-bra'ed, 
bedraggled, pimply, snot-nosed, shivery-assed crea- 
ture feigning her conscience-inducing sleep, trying not 
to moan. 


On balance, given the circumstances, I think we did 
well to fight them. When Betty Grable in some old 
movie of the forties whacked Don Ameche across the 
face for trying to kiss her, I think she probably had 
the appropriate impulse for the period. 


n a recent issue of Esquire with a supplement on 
the forties and a Petty Girl swinging on the 
cover there is the statement: " The Forties 

were—well, natural, without pretense or guile." 
Without pretense or guile? Boys among them- 
selves, perhaps, where we could not overhear them 
(Esquire should know); in the locker room or the bar- 
racks maybe; but between boys and girls, as I recall, 
it was primarily pretense and guile. In fact, one rea- 
son we have such a hard time getting the story 


‘straight about those days is that evidently no one 


ever told the truth. About the thing that mattered 
most for us, our reputations, there were only lies. 
Whatever the boys did with the girls, they claimed to 
have done more; at the very least it was kiss and tell. 
(“It was really pretty much of a failure,” says the nar- 
rator of Going All the Way, “if you parked with a girl 
and got only covered-tit, and sometimes when Sonny 
just got covered-tit he actually lied if anyone asked 
and said he got bare-tit.") As for us, whatever we did 
or we didn't, we denied everything all the same. 
Without pretense or guile? From A Fan's Notes: 
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If we were lucky . . . we ended in the sack with some 
long-legged, energetic, none-too-bright airline hostess 
who afterward wept while we assured her of our un- 
dying devotion, even as we plotted how to get rid of 
the creep. 


From Going All the Way: 


She thought Gunners name was Ron. That was for 
safety, so if you ever knocked up one of those broads, 
they couldn't track you down. That's why Gunner in- 
troduced Sonny as "George." 


And even the young Catcher in the Rye, Holden 
Caulfield, Mr. Guileless-Charm himself, whose life 
was devoted to eschewing the “phony,” whose dream 
spot was a cabin in the woods where “if anybody 
tried to do anything phony, they couldn't stay” —even 
Holden confesses to the usual equivocal back-seat-of- 
the-car hanky-panky: 


At first she didn’t want to, because she had her lipstick 
on and all, but I was being seductive as hell and she 
didn't have any alternative.. . . Just to show you how 
crazy I am, when we were coming out of this big 
clinch, I told her I loved her and all. It was a lie, of 
course, but the thing is I meant it when I said it. Pm 
crazy. I swear to God I am. 


And maybe Roy Bassart meant it too, in Philip 
Roth's spectacularly accurate parked-car scenes in 
When She Was Good (a book which, though widely 
hailed as the definitive portrait of the Great Ameri- 
can Bitch, seems to recognize, even to understand, 
the Middle-American girl's plight—and yet still man- 
ages to blame her for all the awful consequences): 


There [at Passion Paradise] Roy would turn off the 
lights, flip on the radio, and try with all his might to 
get her to go all the way. 

"Roy, I want to leave now. Really." 

"Why?" 

"[ want to go home, please." 

“I sort of love you, you know that." 

"Don't say that. You don't." . .. 

In the back he told her how much he could love 
her. He was pulling at her uniform buttons. 

"Everybody says things like that when they want 
what you want, Roy. Stop. Please stop. I don't want to 
do this. Honestly. Please." 

“But it's the truth,” he said, and his hand, which 
had touched down familiarly on her knee, went like a 
shot up her leg. 

“No, no—” 

“Yes!” he cried triumphantly. "Please!" . . . 

“Roy—!” 

"But I love you. Actually now I do.” . . . 

[And a little later:] “You say love," Lucy said. “But 
you don't mean love." 

"I get carried away, Lucy. That's not a lie. I get car- 
ried away, by the mood. I like music, so it affects me. 
So that's not a "lie. " 


Yes, even Richard Schickel, in whose innocence I 
believe and with whose longings I sympathize—even 
he will have to admit there was something less than 
guileless and certainly less than understanding going 
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on in the parked cars where he and his friends hoped 
that “somehow in our pawings, pleadings and argu- 
ments we would stumble upon that magic combina- 
tion of verbal and (shall we say?) subverbal appeals 
that would loosen the hold that virginity as a con- 
cept” had upon girls. 

Most of the writers and directors who have been 
reconstructing the forties and fifties for us have kept 
a certain distance from their period characters; they 
are Clearly moved by something other than nostalgia. 
Those were not pretty times, and most of the writers 
who survived them seem to want to expose them. 
Feiffer’s protagonists in Carnal Knowledge are shown 
to be the same sexual bullies as the boys I remember. 
The grim adolescent sex scenes in Bogdanovich’s The 
Last Picture Show—hands rigidly clapped on thigh or 
breast without passion, much less tenderness, the 
very opposite of caresses—are remembered rightly 
with bitterness. Nevertheless, the girls are still pre- 
sented neither with sympathy nor understanding. 
Somehow, when the stories are all over. when the 
callowness and conformity, elitism and racism of the 
time and place have been exposed and decried, the 
girls still come off looking like cock-teasers and ball- 
busters, or else, in the most cutting insult of the pe- 
riod, “beasts.” In all those documents of the time of 
my youth, whether movie, essay, story, or novel, in 
those crucial battles in the back row of the movie 
house or on the floor in the living room or out behind 
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The War in the Back Seat 


the backstop or in the darkened back seat of a 
parked car—those scenes which are the very essence 
of pretense and guile—the girls somehow always 
wind up the culprits, bitchy or ridiculous, damned if 
they do and damned again if they don't. 

It is that scene, with all its variations, that for me 
stands out as the paradigm of the era, as “Middle 
America's universal metaphor." Not sports (no, for- 
give me, boys, not even football, without which, says 
Exley, life would have been inconceivable); not 
dancing, though at least that activity was open to 
both sexes and conformed in important respects to 
life’s larger expectations (Holden Caulfield, the 
nicest sixteen-year-old boy in America, says: “Do 
you know when a girl’s really a terrific dancer?. . . If 
I think there isn't anything underneath my hand—no 
can, no legs, no feet, no anything—then the girl’s 
really a terrific dancer”); not yo-yoing, for which 
Frank Conroy in Stop-Time (as well as Abbie Hoff- 
man in Esquire) makes such an inspired case. Not the 
Army, not the movies, not Captain Midnight or the 
Shadow. No. But if the Battle of Waterloo, as Well- 
ington claims, was won on the playing fields of Eton; 
if the fate of Indochina, as Schickel suggests, was set 
on the scrimmage lines of Whittier, California; then 
the destiny of the female half of Middle America in 
times gone by was settled in the dirty back seat of 
some parked car as the male half relentlessly tried to 
score. [] 


OLD GIRL 


She is more than ninety, almost at the end of her course; 

A wise old lady, you'd say, if you said it right; 

Yet she keeps the same expectation she had as a girl: 

Her eyes, which welcomed her day, are wide open for night. 


Will she mind dying? You wouldn't ask, if you knew her. 
She'll take it when it comes like a job that needs to be done; 
She's used to shouldering things other people have shirked. 
When the sun finally sets, she'll willingly go with the sun. 


by T. S. Matthews 
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The day of the great lone wolves, 
embattled heretics, and outsiders—the 
Faradays, the Galileos, the Pasteurs, 
toiling away in modest laboratories and 
private garrets with makeshift equipment— 
is gone. Bigness, thickly structured 
professionalism, and government- 
corporation subvention have become 
indispensable to the progress of both 
research and development. 


t is roughly a century since European art began to 
experience its first significant defections from 
the standards of painting and sculpture that we 

inherit from the early Renaissance. Looking back 
now across a long succession of innovative move- 
ments and stylistic revolutions, most of us have little 
trouble recognizing that such aesthetic orthodoxies of 
the past as the representative convention, exact anat- 
omy and optical perspective, the casement-window 
canvas, along with the repertory of materials and 
subject matters we associate with the Old Masters— 
that all this makes up not “art” itself in any absolute 
sense, but something like a school of art, one great 
tradition among many. We acknowledge the ex- 
cellence which a Raphael or Rembrandt could 
achieve within the canons of that school; but we have 
grown accustomed to the idea that there are other 
aesthetic visions of equal validity. Indeed, innovation 
in the arts has become a convention in its own right 
with us, a “tradition of the new,” to such a degree 
that there are critics to whom it seems to be intoler- 
able that any two painters should paint alike. We de- 
mand radical originality, and often confuse it with 
quality. 

Yet what a jolt it was to our great-grandparents to 
see the certainties of the academic tradition melt 
away before their eyes. How distressing, especially 
for the academicians, who were the guardians of a 
classic heritage embodying time-honored techniques 
and standards whose perfection had been the labor 
of genius. Suddenly they found art as they under- 
stood it being rejected by upstarts who were unwill- 
ing to let a single premise of the inherited wisdom 
stand unchallenged, or so it seemed. Now, with a 
little hindsight, it is not difficult to discern contin- 
uities where our predecessors saw only ruthless dis- 
junctions. To see, as well, that the artistic revolution- 
aries of the past were, at their best, only opening our 
minds to a more global conception of art which de- 
manded a deeper experience of light, color, and 
form. Through their work, too, the art of our time has 
done much to salvage the values of the primitive and 
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childlike, the dream, the immediate emotional re- 
sponse, the life of fantasy, and the transcendent sym- 
bol. 

In our own day, much the same sort of turning 
point has been reached in the history of science. It is 
as if the aesthetic ground pioneered by the artists 
now unfolds before us as a new ontological aware- 
ness, We are at a moment when the reality to which 
scientists address themselves comes more and more 
to be recognized as but one segment of a far broader 
spectrum. Science, for so long regarded as our single 
valid picture of the world, now emerges as, also, a 
school: a school of consciousness, beside which alter- 
native realities take their place. 

There are, so far, only fragile and scattered begin- 
nings of this perception. They are still the subterra- 
nean history of our time. How far they will carry 
toward liberating us from the orthodox world view of 
the technocratic establishment is still doubtful. These 
days, many gestures of rebellion are subtly dena- 
tured, adjusted, and converted into oaths of alle- 
giance. In our society at large, little beyond sub- 
merged unease challenges the lingering authority of 
science and technique, that dull ache at the bottom 
of the soul we refer to when we speak (usually too 
glibly) of an “age of anxiety,” an “age of longing.” 
The disease is as yet largely unmentionable, like the 
cancer one would rather ignore than reveal for diag- 
nosis. The political leadership, the experts and aca- 
demicians, the publicists and opinion makers prefer 
for the most part to regard the condition of spiritual 
disintegration in which we live (if they admit that 
there is a problem at all) as no worse than a minor 
ailment for which some routine wonder drug will 
soon be found. Modern man-so runs the by now 
journalistic commonplace—is “in search of a soul.” 
But this, like all the snags in the system, only attracts 
its quota of “problem-solvers,” fair-haired young 
men with bright new techniques for filling “the 
meaning-and-purpose gap.” Presidents summon to- 
gether blue-ribbon committees on “national goals,” 
and major corporations open up lunchtime “therapy 
tanks” for vaguely distraught employees. Specialists 
in “future shock” step forward to recommend strate- 
gies for adapting bedazzled millions to the mad pace 
of industrial progress. Always, always it is another 
dose of R&D, another appeal to expertise that will 
cure us. 

Another point that helps to obscure the cultural 
crisis of our time. One need only glance beyond the 
boundaries of the high industrial heartland to see our 
science-based technics rolling across the globe like a 
mighty juggernaut, obliterating every alternative 
style of life. It is difficult not to be flattered by our 
billions of envious imitators. Though they revile the 
rich white West, we nonetheless know that we are the 
very incarnation of the “development” they long for. 
And if all the world wants what we have got, must we 
not then be right? Are we not the standard for all 
that progress and modernity mean? 
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But it is a pathetic self-deception to beguile the im- 
potent and hungry with our power and opulence, 
and then to seek the validation of our existence by 
virtue of all that is most wretched in them . . . their 
dire need, their ignorance of where our standard of 
development leads, their desperate covetousness. 
Such easy self-congratulation has no proper place in 
a serious assessment of our condition. There are 
those of our fellows who still struggle to enter the 
twentieth century. Their search for human dignity 
sets them that task, perhaps as a necessary stage in 
cultural evolution. There are those of us who are now 
in the century (who have indeed made this century), 
and our task is another—possibly one which the un- 
derdeveloped will scarcely appreciate. They pin their 
highest hopes to science and technique, even as our 
ancestors did. Our job is to review the strange course 
that science and technique have traveled and the 
price we have paid for their cultural triumph. 

We must consider the devolution of the scientific 
tradition, which is destined, I think, to be the most 
important cultural event of our generation. For 
many, the decline and fall of scientific orthodoxy 
may seem—if it is conceivable at all—like a despi- 
cable reversion to barbarism, a betrayal of reason 
that threatens a new dark age. But there is another 
way to view the matter. The barbarian may be at the 
gate because the empire has decayed from within. He 
may even come to voice well-justified grievances 
which, for the good of our souls, we dare not ignore. 

If along the countercultural fringes of our society, 
science now loses its ability to shape the con- 
sciousness of people, I believe this is for reasons that 
emerge from within science itself. It is due to serious 
failures and limitations that can be traced to the 
heart of the scientific enterprise, but which only the 
achievement of cultural supremacy could make viv- 
idly apparent. These might be called the negative po- 
tentialities of the scientific world view, long hidden 
from sight but now unmistakably visible. Taken to- 
gether, they explain why our unstinting commitment 
to single vision has led us not to the promised New 
Jerusalem but to the technocratic trap we find closing 
about us. 


cience, like all things human, has its history. It 
too suffers the ironies of change, and probably 
in no respect more obviously than in its institu- 
tional development. Especially since the end of 
World War II, science, as a profession, has become 
big, official, capital intensive, and bureaucratic, 
which is to say, its heroic age has ended. The day of 
the great lone wolves, embattled heretics, and out- 
siders—the Faradays, the Galileos, the Pasteurs, toil- 
ing away in modest laboratories and private garrets 
with makeshift equipment—is at least two genera- 
tions behind us and not only gone, but never to be re- 
covered. 
Bigness, thickly structured professionalism, and 
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government-corporation subvention have become in- 
dispensable to the progress of both research and de- 
velopment. Science, being objective, is cumulative; 
its knowledge detaches from the knower (supposedly 
without loss) and piles up. Thus science exhausts in- 
tellectual terrain as it races forward. This is what 
“progress” means in the world of scientific research; 
this is the peculiar pride of the discipline. Metaphysi- 
cians may still dispute questions drawn from Plato or 
St. Thomas. Artists may recompose still lives as old 
as Vermeer. But in science, problems get solved; as 
Thomas Kuhn would put it, the paradigms get filled 
in and the profession moves on to occupy new 
ground. Each solution may, of course, raise new 
questions, so that the province of the unknown re- 
mains always there to challenge study. But the new 
questions are further out; they recede like an ever ex- 
panding frontier. Therefore, it requires more in- 
tensive specialization, more teamwork, more sophis- 
ticated equipment to catch hold of a piece of that 
traveling frontier. So, as time goes on, there must be 
more scientists, more money, more coordination of 
research, more administrative superstructure, and, all 
together, more political maneuvering within the sci- 
entific community, as well as between science and its 
society. 

Just as the Church of the Renaissance Popes was a 
far cry from the Church of the martyrs in their cata- 
combs, so the science of what Norbert Wiener once 
called "the science factories” is hardly that of Galileo 
in his workshop. It is a very different institution, and 
of necessity a far less appealing one. It has forfeited 
its human scale, and that is a grave loss. It means 
that science, too, joins in the ethos of impersonal gi- 
ganticism, which is among the most oppressive fea- 
tures of our Kafkaesque modern world. When the 
layman views science today, he no longer finds there 
a community of self-actualizing men and women 
pursuing their chosen calling with style, daring, and 
simple passion. Such individuals may, of course, be 
there; but they are lost from sight within an estab- 
lishment of baroque complexity, an acronymous lab- 
yrinth of official hierarchies and elite conferences, of 
bureaus and agencies filled with rich careers and 
mandarin status. 

Already the world of Big Science has seen in- 
stances of opportunistic lobbying that reach the level 
of major scandal. The infamous Mohole Project of 
the mid-sixties which wasted nearly a hundred mil- 
lion dollars in a futile attempt to drill a hole through 
the earth's crust is but the most notable example of 
how willing scientists can be to bamboozle their way 
aboard the federal gravy train. Mohole was sancti- 
moniously justified as “pure research" at every ap- 
propriation along the way, but finally collapsed with- 
out result in the midst of several highly suspect 
subcontracting concessions. The purposeful obfusca- 
tion and special pleading that have long surrounded 
the AEC's extravagant nuclear-testing programs 
(overground and underground) and the unseemly 
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competition of the universities for the federal fund- 
ing of high-energy accelerators offer further melan- 
choly examples of major scientific talent taking ex- 
pensive advantage of the public gullibility. 

Nor have the natural scientists been alone in their 
haste to gain official patronage. The several behav- 
ioral science professions have been every bit as eager 
(if less successful) to cut themselves in on the prestige 
of government sponsorship. They have long lobbied 
for a nicely endowed National Foundation for the 
Social Sciences to match the National Science Foun- 
dation. Meanwhile they have accepted the support of 
military and paramilitary agencies to finance high- 
cost, computerized research in counterinsurgency 
warfare or behavioral modeling. At times, their argu- 
ments have been as barefacedly nationalistic as that 
of any bomb physicist—as when Professor Kingsley 
Davis argued before Congress in 1967 that “the first 
nation which breaks through the barrier and man- 
ages to put social science on a footing at least as 
sound as that of the natural sciences will be way 
ahead of every other nation in the world. I would like 
to see the United States be that nation. . . ." 


bviously, clever minds continue to enter Big 

Science; we know they must be clever be- 

cause their colleagues tell us so, and all the 

colleagues reward one another grandly. But it is as 

Daniel Greenberg, author of The Politics of Pure 

Science, observes: 

With the mechanization of much scientific research, it 
is now possible to function and thrive in scientific re- 
search without the sense of inspiration and com- 
mitment that characterized the community in its pe- 
nurious days. Science was once a calling: today it is 
still a calling for many but for many others, it is sim- 
ply a living, and an especially comfortable one... . 


Unavoidably, this routinizing and collectivization of 
research deprive us of the element of sympathetic 
personality in science—the clear perception of out- 
standing, often eccentric individuality. More and 
more, those of us on the outside see Big Science (like 
Big Technics) as a featureless personnel—teams, 
groups, committees, staffs arranged around entrepre- 
neurial leaders. But more important, such routiniza- 
tion selects a different breed of scientist, an organiza- 
tion man whose work is delicately geared to the 
technocratic imperatives: efficient group dynamics, 
submission to the powers, a proper respect for official 
channels and institutional procedures. As Michael 
Reagan, author of Science and the Federal Patron, 
observes, “Today, team research might even be said 
to require some unimaginative plodders," and there- 
fore "some net loss in free-wheeling imagination, 
some tendency to shy away from the high-risk 
projects because future support might be endangered 
by failure to achieve positive results." 

Is there, in fact, anyone in our society who has a 
keener awareness than the scientist and technician of 
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how incomparably productive the technocratic style 


can be—or of how richly rewarding "careerwise"? Of 


course the protest arises, “But contemporary science 
and technology are inconceivable without minute 
specialization, teamwork, sophisticated equipment, 
and much official patronage.” Perhaps so. But if so, 
then the last place we must expect to look for an al- 
ternative to technocracy is among the scientists and 
technicians, for whom technocratic forms of organi- 
zation and finance have become their professional 
life’s blood. 

Further, with the advent of Big Science and Big 
Technics, there is the growing congestion of discov- 
ery and invention. So much of everything . . . and 
too much to keep track of. Inevitability hangs over 
every breakthrough; if it had not come this year, 
then surely next. For with enough money and brains 
applied to the task, are not "positive results" bound 
to follow? So there is more and more the cloying 
sense that innovation has become routine, the spec- 
tacular ordinary. The excitement of the scientific en- 
terprise cannot help diminishing with over- 
stimulation. True, the public still gasps and blinks at 
the achievements unveiled before it; it has little else 
to expend its wonderment upon in the artificial envi- 
ronment. But even the admiration descends to cliché; 
the words *miracle" and "marvel" come too readily 
to the lips. One begins to expect the miraculous—an 
obvious contradiction—to such an extent that it takes 
a near disaster (like that of Apollo 13) to remind us 
that the wizards are yet fallible. Then, at the price of 
great risk, some touch of "human interest" is lent to 
the well-oiled project. And there is too much lime- 
lighted posturing by ihe astronauts and the research 
teams and the Nobel Prize laureates—all of them 
playing the same tiresome role over and again: the 
boyish modesty, the understatement, the winsome 
embarrassment at the applause. Meanwhile, on the 
other side, there are those of us who grow fatigued 
with endlessly applauding. One simply cannot send 
up a cheer for every last item that comes tumbling 
off the mass-production conveyor belt. 

It is just this sense one has of intellectual impac- 
tion within the world of science that has led several 
observers (Eugene Wigner. Alvin Weinberg, Bentley 
Glass, Kenneth Bouiding) to speculate that scientific 
research may fast be approaching the point of dimin- 
ishing returns in its hyper-productivity. Perhaps 
there is an absolute limit of research. an "entropy 
trap." as Boulding calls it, where the difficulties of 
communication and data retrieval monopolize all 
available energy. "It is quite easy to visualize a situ- 
ation, perhaps in 100 years," Boulding remarks, "in 
which the stock of knowledge will be so large that the 
whole effort of the knowledge industry will have to 
be devoted to transmitting it from one generaton to 
the next." 

Already, Alvin Weinberg comments, it is nearly a 
full-time job for those at the top of their profession to 


keep up with the expansion of genera! theory in 
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science. The standard journals can no longer process 
the glut; the use of semiprivate mailing lists, infor- 
mal newsletters, conference abstracts, and preprint 
circuits increases by the year. By the time new knowl- 
edge has had the chance to be assimilated further 
down the hierarchy, it has often been undone or 
modified at the top. Accordingly, Weinberg has sug- 
gested the creation of "information centers" filled 
with “brokers” and “compacters of literature," whose 
role will be no more than to tally, file, and pass along 
the inflow of knowledge. There have been numerous 
proposals of the kind. a sure sign of over- 
development. 

Perhaps such conjectures about the limits of pro- 
fessional expansion—like the recurrent rumors one 
hears of entire fields of study such as high-energy 
physics being played out—are exaggerated. But the 
mass-production character of Big Science is real 
enough and lies heavy as a pall over its public image. 
Never a week goes by but another ingenious aston- 
ishment is launched out of the research mills and 
across the front pages. The scene begins to smell of 
press agentry and public relations. One cannot help 
wondering where the genuine research and devel- 
opment leave off and the journalistic grandstanding 
begins. 


ur ecological troubles are now common 

knowledge and hot politics; they require no 

detailed review here. What does need em- 

phasis is the critical relationship between our envi- 

ronmental bad habits and the devolution of the sci- 
entific tradition. 

It might seem unfair to lay the blame for impend- 
ing environmental disaster at the doorstep of the sci- 
entists. Granted, the rape of the environment has 
been carried out, not by scientists, but by profiteering 
industrialists and myopic developers, with the eager 
support of a burgeoning population greedy to con- 
sume more than nature can provide and to waste 
more than nature can clear away. But to absolve the 
scientific community from complicity in the matter is 
quite simply to ignore that science has been the only 
natural philosophy the Western world has known 
since the age of Newton. It is to ignore the key ques- 
tion: who provided us with the image of nature that 
invited the rape and with the sensibility that has li- 
censed it? [t is not, after all, the normal thing for 
people to ruin their environment. It is extraordinary 
and requires extraordinary incitement. 

The scientific community cannot claim credit for 
our exponential economic and technical growth, and 
then beg off responsibility for what that impetuous 
growth has cost us in environmental stability. Nor 
can science, for all the good intentions that have 
motivated its labors, be excused for abetting the ar- 
rogance that sull blinds so many to the values of al- 
ternative world views. 

Because science nas been linked (commendably) to 
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a liberal political ethic in Western society, it is easy to 
overlook how systematically the scientific community 
has managed to disparage such alternatives over the 
past two centuries—until, at last, there is nowhere 
else our society has been able to look but to science 
for authoritative instruction about nature. To turn 
elsewhere has meant being written off as witlessly su- 
perstitious or inanely “Romantic.” There are many 
subtle ways to enforce cultural orthodoxy; the scien- 
tists have done it by encouraging a smug airtight 
consensus around the power and plenty that flow 
from their kind of knowledge. What has fallen out- 
side that consensus has been treated with cold ne- 
glect or crushing ridicule. For example, in one of the 
standard anthropology texts of the past generation, 
Alfred Kroeber without hesitation identifies the 
adoption of the scientific attitude as a prime criterion 
of cultural “progress.” The alternative to science is 
“magic and superstition,” and “in proportion as a 
culture disengages itself from reliance on these, it 
may be said to have registered an advance.” Where 
deviation from scientific rationality occurs in our 
society, he observes, it is “chiefly among individuals 
whose social fortune is backward or who are psy- 
chotic, mentally deteriorated, or otherwise sub- 
normal.” Obviously, the views of “the most ignorant, 
warped and insane” among us are not to be taken se- 
riously. “Or,” Kroeber asks rhetorically, “are our dis- 
cards, insane, and hypersuggestibles right and the 
rest of us wrong?” 

It is just this stubborn prejudice in favor of single 
vision which has for so long closed our science off 
from that wise sense of natural harmony and whole- 
ness, that knowledge of vital transaction between 
people and nature, which we now associate with the 
study of ecology. Surely the most remarkable fact 
about ecology is how late it arrived upon the scien- 
tific scene as a well-developed, publicly influential 
discipline. It was only in the very late nineteenth cen- 
tury that special studies of plant and animal ecology 
began to appear in biology, but without any great 
impact on science as a whole. No one, for example, 
has ever claimed for their fields the “revolutionary” 
importance granted to quantum theory, even though 
the ecological sensibility is a far sharper break with 
tradition. 

As for the more critical, comprehensive study of 
Human Ecology (which is the style of ecology that 
now commands so much public attention), this does 
not emerge from the natural sciences at all. Rather, it 
traces back to a remarkable book published in 1864, 
Man and Nature: Physical Geography as Modified by 
Human Action. Its author, George Perkins Marsh, 
was not a scientist, but a diplomat and linguist; yet 
his work stands as the source of the modern con- 
servation movement. His was the first significant 
study of how much damage human beings can do to 
their environment by “operations which, on a large 
scale, interfere with the spontaneous arrangements of 
the organic or the inorganic world,” and the first 
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prominent appeal to the industrial societies for “the 
restoration of disturbed harmonies” in nature. Closer 
to our own time, Human Ecology—both the name 
and the discipline—takes its origin from the writing 
of the offbeat sociologist Robert Ezra Park, who gave 
the study its vogue during the 1920s and 1930s. But 
after this brief, rather modish period of popularity, 
Human Ecology drifted to the margins of intellectual 
life, leaving little mark on the standard university 
curriculum. Only the recent panic reaction to the en- 
vironmental crisis has ushered the ecologists, at last, 
into their proper, central place in the sciences. 

At what point before the present eleventh hour did 
our natural philosophers step forward in creditable 
numbers to support the simple compassion of con- 
servationists and nature lovers? From Bacon and 
Descartes to the present day, the same unhealthy im- 
ages of the scientific project have been repeated with 
dismal insistence. Either we have the picture of the 
human being standing apart from nature as isolated 
spectator, or we have the picture of mankind aggres- 
sively asserting itself against nature as (in Descartes’ 
phrase) “lords and possessors.” One can easily imag- 
ine the protest: the task of the scientist is to tell us 
how nature works, not how it is to be used well. But 
is science then to be pardoned on the grounds that it 
has systematically taught our society to regard 
knowledge as a thing apart from wisdom? Surely, 
where our ecological debacle is concerned, that is not 
a defense, but a confession of guilt. 

The Judeo-Christian estrangement from nature 
was absorbed into the psychology of scientific knowl- 
edge, there to find a new epistemological dignity. 
Objective knowing is alienated knowing; and alien- 
ated knowing is, sooner or later, ecologically dis- 
astrous knowing. Before the earth could become an 
industrial garbage can, it had first to become a re- 
search laboratory. 

When Bacon first called upon mankind “to unite 
forces against the nature of things, to storm and oc- 
cupy her castles and strongholds and extend the 
bounds of human empire,” the ambition, though un- 
becoming, could be safely entertained. There was rel- 
atively little damage the human race could then do 
to its environment. The arrogance was as innocuous 
as it was exhilarating. But within the past few gener- 
ations the scale of applied science has become global, 
and more than great enough to reveal the once negli- 
gible implications of the New Philosophy. Just as in- 
finitesimal blemishes in a photograph may become 
prominent only when the picture is sufficiently en- 
larged, so the vastness of contemporary technical en- 
terprise has magnified the innermost meaning of the 
scientific world view and revealed its full ecological 
ignorance. 

We deal now in a technology that alters the cli- 
mates of entire continents and threatens to murder 
the flora and fauna of whole oceans. Compulsively 
optimistic technicians may continue to talk of finding 
a quick technological fix for every problem; but does 
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it not grow clearer by the day that they are woefuily 
out of tune with the environment they claim to un- 
derstand? They promise to feed the hungry by way of 
green revolutions and the harvest of the seas. But the 
World Health Organization reports that what most 
immediately results from the saturation use of DDT 
as part of green revolution technique (monocultures 
dependent on chemical fertilizers and heavy pestici- 
dal treatment) is the ruinous contamination of moth- 
ers’ milk. Perhaps in societies where nursing is com- 
mon and prolonged this might be regarded as a grisly 
form of population control imposed surreptitiously 
by the demands of progress, a sort of developmental! 
sleight of hand which increases the crops and poisons 
the babies. Meanwhile, the rising levels of oil, pesti- 
cides, nitrate runoff, and methyl mercury in the lakes 
and oceans threaten to eliminate fish from the diet of 
an underfed world long before the seas will be har- 
vested. 

The importance of the environmental crisis for the 
future of our culture is that it forces upon all of us in 
urban-industrialized society a terrible, inescapable 
awareness of how intolerably high the price is of our 
Baconian power-knowledge. At the very least, all of 
us must suffer the immediate discomforts of “devel- 
opment blight” (quaint phrase!), the noise, the foul 
smells, the corrosive anguish of the eyes and throat, 
the devastation of amenities. For most people, eco- 
logical politicking still seems to reach no further than 
such issues, taken up piecemeal as necessity dictates 
and always with the hope that minor adjustments 
will serve—like building the airport or freeway some- 
where else. But even this superficial sense of the 
problem can be enough to raise bothersome doubts 
about the meaning of industrial progress. For once 
real issues are joined and the easy ecological plau- 
tudes evaporate, are not the government and the cor- 
porate spokesmen quick to castigate the comfort- 
and-amenity-conscious citizenry for being Luddites 
and to warn them that the clock must not be turned 
back? Suddenly, it becomes a subversion of progress 
to assert the commonsensible principle that commu- 
nities exist for the health and enjoyment of those 
who live in them, not for the convenience of those 
who drive through them, fly over them, or exploit 
their real estate for profit. After all, the argument 
runs, the factories, freeways, and airports must be 
built somewhere, must they not? The economy de- 
pends on them. And so it does. Given the life-style 
demanded by the artificial environment, the econ- 
omy is bound to be anti-environmental. 

As that realization sinks into the general aware- 
ness, the great Western myth of progress and the 
science that is tied to it suffer skeptical examination. 
In what sense have we “progressed” if we now come 
to such a pass? By what right do we claim to possess 
a uniquely reliable knowledge of nature? Opera- 
tional success has, supposedly, been the ultimate val- 
idation of scientific knowledge. Science is true, we 
have been told over and over again, because “it 
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works." But now we discover that the scientific world 
view does not work. Not if our outlook is holistic. Not 
if we consider the long run—which, in the case of in- 
dustrial society, seems to be about two centuries. 
More and more it looks as if the future were not des- 
tined to be an endless escalator of improvement. 
Rather, we may yet take our place in folk memory as 
the Age of the Great Sacrilege, which was smitten 
from on high for its wanton ways. And children will 
cringe to hear how vile in the sight of God was our 
existence. 

Currently, the most ecologically involved young 
people in our society appear to be learning more 
about their proper place in nature from American 
Indian lore, Zen, and Tantra than from Western 
science. Science seems at best able to furnish them 
with many microscopic details that assume meaning 
only when assimilated into a primordial wisdom. This 
is a startling fact of our time. Surely it is a strange 
kind of progress, then, which brings us to the point 
where, under pressure of dire emergency, urban-in- 
dustrial society must look beyond its own science to 
such primitive and exotic traditions for a life-enhanc- 
ing natural philosophy. (| 


IHE DREAMER, 
IHE DREAM 


After the sleeper has burst his night pod 
climbed up out of its silky hoidings 





the dream must stumble alone now 
must mope in the hard eye of morning 


in search of some phantom outcome 
while on both sides of the tissue 

the dreamer walks into the weather 

past time in September woods in the rain 


| 
where the butternuts settle around him 
louder than tears and in fact he comes 
upon great clusters of honey mushrooms 
breaking the heart of old oak 


a hundred caps grotesquely piggyback 
on one another, a caramel mountain 
all powdered with their white spores 
printing themselves in no notebook 


and all this they do in secret 
climbing behind his back 
lumbering from their dark fissure 
going up like a dream going on. 


by Maxine Kumin 








AUGUST 12—The newspapers reported the other day 
that a tycoon had bought another masterpiece. The 
stories did not mention that he also collected mis- 
tresses. A few years ago, he gave one of his favor- 
ites—a striking brunette—a rent-free duplex that he 
furnished with, among other things, two small paint- 
ings by Renoir. Although the brunette might have 
made a fine Renoir model, she knew nothing about 
Impressionism. Nevertheless, she seemed to appreci- 
ate Renoir, for when the affair ended, she moved out 
of the apartment, taking the paintings with her. The 
tycoon never saw her again. One day, several years 
later, while he was strolling down Manhattan’s Ave- 
nue of the Americas with his latest mistress, he 
stopped suddenly in front of a delicatessen. Hanging 
in the window, surrounded by salamis and large jars 
of half-sour pickles, were the two Renoirs. A col- 
lector, of course, would not be so indifferent as to 
leave them in the window. Was it possible that his 
ex-girlfriend had found it difficult to support herself, 
and not knowing the value of the Renoirs, had 
traded them for a week's supply of pastrami sand- 
wiches? Incredible as it may seem, the tycoon contin- 
ued strolling and never found out what happened to 
his paintings. Sometime later, when I checked the 
delicatessen window, there were no Renoirs. Only sa- 
lamis and pickles. 


AUGUST 17—Met Sam Salz, the art dealer, and Vla- 
dimir Horowitz on Fifth Avenue. Sam said that some 
years ago, Horowitz wanted to buy a Degas he had 
seen in Salz's home. 

"How much do you want for it?" Horowitz asked. 

“$35,000,” was the reply. 

“Pll give you $30,000,” said Horowitz. 

Salz insisted on $35,000. But Horowitz refused to 
go higher. Neither man would budge. Finally, Salz 
asked the pianist, "Vladimir, how much do you get 
for a concert?" 
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And other notes from the diary of an art dealer 





by Milton Esterow 


Horowitz said his fee was $5000. 

"lll make you an offer," Salz said, grinning. “If 
you give a concert here in my house, just for me, you 
can have the Degas at your price." A few days later, 
the deal was consummated. Horowitz played for 
about an hour and walked out with the Degas—for 
$30,000. 


SEPTEMBER 20—Mrs. Caroline Keck, a leading con- 
servator, tells of a painting of a man with two chil- 
dren. After his wife died, he remarried. His second 
wife did not think the portrait was great art, and had 
some surgery done to it. She had the children of the 
first marriage painted over so that they disappeared. 
Years went by, and the second wife died. The paint- 
ing went to the oldest son of the first marriage. The 
first thing the son did was to have himself and his 
younger sister restored. Somehow, the painting sub- 
sequently was turned over to a son of the second 
wife, who immediately obliterated the children 
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again. Not too long ago, a cleaning brought the origi- 
nal figures to the surface once again, but by now they 
were in such poor condition that they were painted 
over once more. Seldom, in the words of Mrs. Keck, 
has a painting become a battlefield for a family 
eud.. 

We bought a beautiful landscape today. The 
couple that had owned it were recently divorced. 
They couldn’t split the picture so the court told them 
to sell it.. 

“I had this picture in the house three years before 
my wife let me hang it,” a collector said to me. 


SEPTEMBER 26—A friend of former President John- 
son’s talked about the controversial portrait of John- 
son by Peter Hurd, over which the President suppos- 
edly exploded. “Lyndon didn’t hate it that much. 
Earlier in the day he had got some discouraging re- 
ports on Vietnam. Then, just after he saw the por- 
trait, his daughter told him about her engagement, so 
he wasn’t in the right frame of mind. And when they 
opened the crate, they showed it under fluorescent 
light, so the lighting conditions weren’t good.” 


SEPTEMBER 29—Abe, the dealer, on the phone: "I 
used to go to my folks’ for dinner on Friday nights. 
My mother would say, ‘Nu, what did you do today?” 
_I told her 1 bought a pretty picture. My father came 
in. ‘Nu, what did the big-shot picture dealer do to- 
day? My mother said I had bought a picture for 
$1650. My father raised his voice to say. ‘$1650 for a 
picture?’ He was just about to drink his chicken soup. 
He slammed the spoon. ‘The boy's crazy,’ he said. 

“The following week I sold the picture to a lady. It 
was a wonderful portrait of two little girls. This lady’s 
husband was dead, and she had no children. She saw 
the painting, and she practically started to cry. So we 
hang it, and she bought it for $8500. That Friday I 
went to my folks. My mother says, ‘Nu, Abe, what 
did you do today?' I told her I sold the painting. She 
said, ‘Poppa will be happy to hear it. My Dad came 
in and he started drinking soup. ‘Nu,’ he says, ‘what 
did you do with the picture you bought for $1650? 
My mother says, ‘He sold it.” ‘How much?’ asks my 
father. Momma says $8500. Poppa throws the spoon 
on the table. ‘Eighty-five hundred dollars? He gave it 
away! Eighty-five hundred dollars for such a pic- 
ture" " 


OCTOBER 10—Abe, the dealer, called and said, “You 
know that Renoir that Norton Simon bought last 
night for $1,550,000 at the Parke-Bernet auction? I 
couldn't sell it for $14,000 during the Depression." 

Abe was talking about the California art collector 
and industrialist who has been called “the grand ac- 
quisitor.” Simon set a world auction record for an 
Impressionist painting when he bought the Renoir 
Le Pont des Arts, Paris by bidding by telephone from 
Los Angeles to Peter Wilson, the auctioneer, who has 
been called "the fastest gavel in the West." 


“We were always on the road during the Depres- 
sion," said Abe. "In those days, somebody had to be 
on the road to sell. We had to call on people who had 
money. I had an office in St. Louis, and I made an 
appointment with this dame who lived about ninety 
miles away. It was five below zero and snowing, so I 
stopped in a luncheonette for coffee and grabbed 
some lox and a few bagels, and I put them in a bag 
on the front seat of my car. The Renoir was all 
wrapped up in the back. 

“I get to this town and I stop in a gas station. I say 
to the attendant. ‘Can you help me? I want to show 
some lady a picture.’ So he comes with me, and we 
get to the house. The maid comes to the door. TII 
call the missus, she says. The dame comes to the 
door. Remember, it's five below zero, it's freezing 
and snowing. ‘Hold it up and show it to me on the 
porch, she says. She's standing in the house and 
looking through ihe door and we're out on the porch. 
We're holding it for about five minutes, and now my 
fingers are numb. 

“I don’t like it, she says. ‘There are too many 
people in it, there's too much going on in the picture.’ 
She turns and walks away. So we take the Renoir 
away and go back to the car. and I’m thinking, “Well, 
at least I’ve got my bagels and lox.” 

Sam Salz, the dealer in Impressionists and Post- 
Impressionists, also was at the auction. 

“I bought Monet's La Route à Vétheuil from Mo- 
net's son in 1952 and sold it for $7000," Salz said. (It 
brought $180,000 last night.) "During the Second 
World War, I was offering Monets Louveciennes— 
Effet de Neige for $4500." (It brought $250,000.) *I 
sold Pissarro's Jardin des Tuileries, Matinée de 
Printemps for $7500 over twenty vears ago, and they 
sold 1t at the auction for $260,000." 

Salz joined in the bidding for a Rose-period Pi- 
casso. "I was laughing at myself as 1 was bidding," 
said Salz. “Here was a picture | bought from Picasso. 
I sold it in 1953 for $25,000. So here 1 am at the auc- 
tion and I was up to $300,000, and then I said to my- 
self, ‘The hell with it,’ and I stopped.” 

The Picasso finally went for $430,000 to an un- 
identified Swiss buyer. 

It was Salz who said, “Pictures didn't become ex- 
pensive. Money became cheap. It's not the pictures 
that aren't worth the money. It's the money that isn't 
worth the money anymore." 


OCTOBER ll—Still more on Renoirs Le Pont des 
Arts: The rumor along Madison Avenue is that the 
underbidder on the painting was Aristotle Onassis, 
who wanted to buy the Renoir for Jacqueline 
Onassis. Onassis, according to the rumor, had left in- 
structions with Parke-Bernet that he would go as 
high as $1,500,000, believing that this would be more 
than enough to guarantee the purchase, since the 
betting was that the painting would bring around $1 
million. What would have happened if Onassis was 
actually at the auction to bid against Norton Simon? 
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NOVEMBER 26- Trip to the Columbus (Ohio) Gallery 
of Fine Arts. On exhibition is the collection of Dr. E. 
T. Hanley of Pennsylvania. (He died recently.) Han- 
ley is married to an ex-belly dancer, much younger 
than he is. The exhibition opened with a gala dinner 
at the museum. Staid, sedate Columbus Estab- 
lishment attended. Mrs. Hanley celebrated by strip- 
ping down to her former working clothes and went 
into her act in an area bounded by surprised faces, 
Matisses, Pissarros, Gilbert Stuarts, and a G-string. 

Mrs. Hanley's name is Tullah. Tullah had pasted 
little typewritten notes next to every painting in the 
show. On a bulletin board in the lobby she put to- 
gether some photos of the paintings as they hang in 
her home. She wrote: *How do we hang them in our 
home? All over the place. We have a fourteen-room 
(small rooms) farmhouse, no wall space left at all. 
We put sculptors on the floors, etc., and pictures on 
doors and windows and door casings. Ed Hanley has 
been collecting art for fifty years. We collected to- 
gether for twenty years. We both are addicts. We are 
art junkies and won't kick the habit. This card and 
information by Tullah Hanley." 

Under one painting, Tullah wrote: "It takes rich 
millionaires to buy famous art today, not poor mil- 
lionaires. Rich millionaires are the ones who have 
liquid cash. Poor millionaires haven't got much 
available money. They only have assets and credit." 


JANUARY 6—1 finally met Elke Hofman today, work- 
ing in a bookstore on Fifth Avenue. Elke's story can 
match anything on the bookshelves. 

The story starts in December, 1959, when a small 
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painting by Paul Klee was stolen from the art gallery 
at the University of California at Los Angeles. Wal- 
ter Maitland, a West Coast collector, had lent it to 
the gallery. There were no clues, the insurance 
money was paid, and the matter was dropped by the 
police. 

Sixteen months later, a series of events began that 
led to the return of the painting. What initiated it 
was a visit by Richard Feigen, a New York art 
dealer, to the home of Maitland in Colorado. In a 
catalogue of the Maitland Collection, Feigen came 
upon a listing of the Klee but could not find it hang- 
ing in the house. 

"Walter, where is the Klee now?" he asked. 

"Oh, that was stolen quite a while ago," Maitland 
said. 

"Stolen? What was done to recover 1t?" 

“I don't think anything much was done. But we got 
our insurance money." 

"How much?" 

“$1000.” 

“Walter, this is a valuable painting. Do you have a 
photo of it?” 

Maitland found one. Feigen sent copies of it to ten 
international art magazines, with a notice that it had 
been stolen. 

Before any were published, the Klee was admired 
by thousands of West Berlin art lovers. The painting 
had been acquired by the Berlin-Dahlem Museum. 
For nearly a year, it was on display there. ( 

Then, one day in March, 1962, Professor Leopold 
Reidemeister, general director of the Berlin-Dahlem, 
picked up a copy of the latest issue of the Burlington 
magazine, one of the world's leading art periodicals. 
On page 90 was a photo of the Klee, with Feigen's 
notice. Reidemeister was shocked. He had purchased 
the Klee in Munich from Gunther Franke, one of 
Germany's most respected dealers. Reidemeister im- 
mediately telephoned to Franke to ask from whom 
the dealer had obtained it. Within hours, Franke 
wired Feigen that he acquired the Klee from a young 
man named Roger Caswell. Feigen called the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. Several days later two 
FBI agents—one of them was Dan Head, who was in 
charge of tracking down art thieves—arrested Caswell 
in his apartment on New York's East Side. 

Caswell told Head that he had majored in art his- 
tory at UCLA, that he had taken the painting to his 
room in California, and subsequently flew to Mu- 
nich. 

In November, 1960, Caswell, carrying the painting 
wrapped in brown paper, went to the gallery of Gun- 
ther Franke, whom he had met on a previous trip 
and from whom he had purchased some prints. Elke 
Hofman, Franke's secretary, who spoke English flu- 
ently, remembered him from his earlier visit and 
greeted him. She led him into Franke's office and 
acted as interpreter, since Caswell spoke no German 
and Franke spoke no English. 

Caswell unwrapped the painting and said he 








would sell it for $2800, adding that since his purchase 
of prints from Franke had turned out most satis- 
factorily, he would do him a favor by selling the 
Klee. Said Caswell, with Elke Hofman translating 
patiently: “A friend of mine, from California, gave it 
to me to sell so that I could make a good commission 
and buy other etchings and drawings.” Franke, after 
checking with Klee’s son, Felix Klee, in Bern, Swit- 
zerland, who confirmed that the painting had been 
listed in Klee’s inventory, bought it. 

Franke liked the work so much that he had a color 
reproduction of it made, and he sent it in January, 
1961, on New Year’s cards to 1400 friends all over 
the world. Caswell, in the meantime, returned to 
New York, rented an apartment, and set himself up 
there as a dealer in primitive art.- 

Since the painting had been transported across 
state lines, its theft became a federal offense. The 
United States government, in preparing its case, 
would have liked Gunther Franke to come to this 
country to testify, but the dealer was ill. However, 
Elke Hofman did come. In February, 1963, three 
years and two months after the Klee had dis- 
appeared from UCLA, the trial began before Federal 
Judge Thomas F. Murphy and a jury. FBI agent 
Head and Miss Hofman were among those who testi- 
fied, and Caswell was convicted. Judge Murphy sen- 
tenced him to two years in prison. 

I met Caswell soon after his release from prison. I 
was then writing a book about art thefts. Caswell 
gave me some of the background of the case. Three 
weeks later he called me. 

"Would you like to hear a funny story?" 

ECS. 

‘Tve been trying to get a job working in an art gal- 
lery in New York. I was interviewed for this job as an 
attendant with a Madison Avenue gallery. They 
knew nothing about the theft of the Klee, but they 
were satisfied that I had the proper art history back- 
ground. They told me the job was all mine. They 
asked me to return in a couple of days. Just as a for- 
mality, the president of the gallery liked to meet all 
new employees before they started work for him. 
Well, I showed up at the appointed hour and walked 
up to his secretary to introduce myself. Lo and be- 
hold, the secretary turns out to be Elke Hofman!” 

Miss Hofman told her boss about Caswell's back- 
ground, and Caswell didn't get the job. Caswell later 
found out that Miss Hofman was so impressed by 
New York during her stay as a witness at the time of 
the trial that on returning home to Munich, she 
wrote to the presiding judge, Thomas Murphy. With 
his help, she became a resident of the United States. 

A year went by. One day I received a call from a 
friend who had formerly worked in the United States 
attorney's office. 

“I went gallery-hopping with my wife last night," he 
said. "Guess who we ran into?" 

“Who?” 

“Elke Hofman.” 
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"She was with her beau. You'll never guess who he 
“Who?” 

“Dan Head!” 

In the bookstore today, a salesman pointed out 
Elke Hofman to me. She is tall, dark-haired, gra- 
cious. We chatted briefly. “Just think,” said Elke 
Hofman, “if Caswell hadn't stolen that Klee, I 
wouldn't be here." 


iS. 


FEBRUARY 18—During the last fifty years of his life, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., collected 400 pieces of Chi- 
nese porcelain, the most important private collection 
of its kind in the world. Fong Chow, associate curator 
in charge of Far Eastern art of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, says that although many are from the 
same period, there are no duplicates; that those who 
know and love such work find they vary as one Rem- 
brandt does from another. Seventy-four pieces from 
the collection were given to the museum in 1960 as 
part of Rockefeller's bequest. Two porcelains have a 
particularly interesting background. The two are a 
set. Many years ago, J. P. Morgan and Rockefeller 
each bought one. When they realized that each had 
only half of the set, which neither wanted to give up. 
they agreed to flip a coin, winner to get both for the 
original price. Rockefeller won the toss. He kept the 
set in his home. It is now part of the Metropolitan 
collection. 





FEBRUARY 26—Someone up in Boston is using 
Gravymaster, a commercial brand of gravy, to forge 
signatures on the backs of canvases. The gravy sup- 
posedly gives an antique finish to the signature. 


MARCH 2—Otto Preminger came to look at paintings 
by Ben Shahn. He said that a few years ago a group 
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of visiting Russian filmmakers were in town and he 
was their host for an afternoon. He took them to the 
Museum of Modern Art, where they saw one of 
Shahn’s portraits of Sacco and Vanzetti. They were 
shocked to see it hanging in a museum. “Are you al- 
lowed to have this here?” they asked Preminger in- 
credulously. Preminger assured them that there was 
no problem. He said to me, “They had been filled 
with all this propaganda about capitalist America 
and had been told that the Sacco and Vanzetti case 
typified the injustices in the United States.” 


DECEMBER 20—The Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
has acquired a portrait by Raphael. [The painting 
was alleged to have been smuggled into this country 
and was eventually returned to the Italian govern- 
ment.] Abe, the dealer, called to tell me about a Ra- 
phael he sold during the early 1930s. “My friend Al, 
a dealer, had a fine painting by Raphael he was try- 
ing to sell to a guy in Kansas City. I lived in Kansas 
City at the time. ‘I like it, the guy said to AI. ‘I tell 
you, next week is my wedding anniversary, and I'd 
like to give it to my wife as an anniversary present.’ It 
was a $125,000 deal. Al went over to this guy's house. 
They were drinking. Then the time came to show the 
picture. They hung it in the living room—the picture 
had a red background—and the guy's wife comes 
down, and she says, “Oh, a red background, take it 
out of my house. Someone is going to die." Well, they 
all got excited, and they couldn't figure out what she 
meant. Al left, stopped in a drugstore, and called me. 
‘The deal fell through. Do you have any ideas? So I 
called a man I had sold some pictures to—he owned a 
department store. I told him my friend Al was in 
town with this great picture and Id like to show it to 
him. He invited us to dinner. The guy lived in a man- 
sion. When we got there, there was a Buick in the 
driveway and three cars in the garage. One of them 
was a Rolls-Royce. The Rolls-Royce was sitting there 
on jacks in the garage. The guy said times were 
tough, and he was afraid to drive around in it. Well, 
he looked at the Raphael, and he said he won't pay 
no $125,000 for it. I said, OK, let me see what I can 
do, and we went home. Al drank a lot, and he was 
pretty tight, so I took him to his hotel. I put him to 
‘bed. About 8 o'clock that night the department-store 
owner calls up and says, ‘Get Al.’ He said he doesn't 
mind paying $90,000 or $100,000, but he won't go 
over that. I say to him, ‘Leave it to me.’ I was up all 
night figuring out how to make a deal on the picture. 
I didn't have AI to talk to because he was drunk. So I 
called my boss in New York. He says, “What do you 
think?' I said that the guy has a Rolls-Royce, and my 
boss says we'll take that in trade. I called the de- 
partment-store owner—it was now two in the morn- 
ing. He said, "What's the matter, Abe? I said, ‘I’ve 
been working and I got a deal. PII make them take 
your Rolls in trade on a deal for the picture. He 


said, ‘Do you think you can do it? I said, ‘I think 


I can.’ Next morning we went to his house and we 
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made the deal—$90,000 and the Rolls. The thing 
was we were to drive to New York in the Rolls, 
and his man was to drive us. So we finally got all 
set, we got into the car, and off we went. We both 
sat in the car smoking cigars. We'd look at each 
other. We were talking like Rockefeller and Mor- 
gan. It was a lot of fun. We stopped off in In- 
dianapolis. We went into a men's room, and an at- 
tendant got so excited he dropped Al’s vest and 
broke his watch. Al says to me, 'See, that's what 
you get for having a Rolls-Royce.’ " 


APRIL 23—Lunch with José De Creeft, the sculptor. 
At eighty-six he's more vibrant than men half his 
age. In 1906, he was a struggling artist in Paris. He 
made a plaster candleholder, but nobody wanted to 
buy it. A dealer told him, “This is the age of electric- 
ity." De Creeft threw it in a garbage can. Fifteen 
years later—by now he had made something of a rep- 
utation—De Creeft was walking through a flea mar- 
ket in Paris and saw the candleholder. He asked the 
price. Three francs. De Creeft offered two. “But this 
is a work of art," he was told. He refused to move 
higher and bought it for two francs. De Creeft took it 
home, cast it in bronze, put in electric wire, made a 
lamp of it, and sold it to a dealer for 300 francs. 
De Creeft was in Montmartre in 1908. A collector 
asked him to make a terra cotta in the style of Colo- 
dion (1738-1814). “I made it, a nymph, a satyr, and 
two children. When I left my studio, I covered it with 
a rag. I had made it out of clay. It was about a foot 
wide, a foot and a half high. When I returned, it was 
smaller. My cat had slept on it and crushed it a little. 
I thought the cat made it look better. I was happy, 
the nymph was more graceful. I showed it to the col- 
lector, but he didn't like it. I said I was sorry. He gave 
me 75 francs for it. Then I sold it to an antiques 
dealer. I think she thought she could pass it off as an 





original. She gave me 300 francs for it, and then she 
sold it right away. Sometime later, a friend of mine 
bought it at an auction for 1000 francs. He called me 
and said, ‘I’d like you to see what I bought.’ He never 
liked my sculpture—he thought I was too modern. So 
I go to his house. It was my Colodion. This is now 
1920. I say to him, ‘Look on the back—my signature.’ 
My friend sold it, but I never saw it again.” 

De Creeft mentioned another sculpture. “A friend 
of mine made my portrait in clay—in 1918. He never 
finished it. I decided to finish it myself, and then I 
thought ld have some fun. So I dressed it up as a 
man of the era of Louis XV, with curls, the shirt with 
frills. I brought it to an antiques store. The owner 
asked me, who is this guy? I said it was my great- 
grandfather and that I needed money. I asked if he 
could sell it for me. He took it. He called me a few 
days later, and he was all excited. ‘De Creeft, come 
quickly,’ he says to me. I say, ‘What happened?’ He 
says, “Your great-grandfather has smallpox.’ ‘What? 
So I go there and I see the spots on the sculpture. 
What had happened was that when I retouched the 
clay, nearby in my studio I had been carving a 
marble, and tiny chips of marble became encrusted 
in the clay. When I baked the Louis XV, I then gave 
it the white patina with water and milk. The antiques 
dealer had put the clay bust in a glass vitrine. It be- 
came hot in there, the marble chips calcified in the 
interior, and when it expanded, it popped out and 
made smallpox. Well, I took it home, I covered it, 
and sold it to somebody else.” 

De Creeft on the art of a sculptor: “The stone is 
like a woman; you'll have better results with finesse 
than with force.” 


MAY 3—A top dealer said to me: “The thing I hate 
about him (another dealer) is that when I tell a lie, he 
tells a bigger lie." 


JUNE 5—Art forgers in the news. An assistant district 
attorney told me that David Stein, accused of faking 
Chagalls and Picassos, said he was once in Cocteau's 
studio when Cocteau, solely as an exercise, did a 
drawing in the style of Picasso. The next day, Picasso, 
a good friend of Cocteau's, came to visit him. Picasso 
saw the drawing on an easel. He liked the work so 
much, Stein told the DA, that he rushed over and 
signed it. Stein, however, did not always tell the 
truth. 

One of the best stories on art fakes has to do with 
Michelangelo. Back in 1496, Lorenzo de Medici 
asked the twenty-one-year-old Michelangelo to make 
a Sleeping Cupid of marble in the style of ancient 
Greece. Michelangelo made it according to his pa- 
tron's instructions. It was fashionable among Italian 
collectors in those days to acquire Greek sculpture. 
An art dealer bought the piece and soon sold it to a 
well-known collector. Later, the collector, realizing 
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he'd been bamboozled, demanded his money back. 

Some scholars have said this anecdote was in- 
vented to show that Michelangelo, even at the age of 
twenty-one, was as gifted as the artists he copied. 
Anyway, the story has a moral. The collector rejected 
a fake Greek sculpture. But it also was an original by 
Michelangelo. 


JULY 15—Lunch with Louis Marion, the art appraiser 
and former head of Parke-Bernet. One of his favorite 
auction stories happened many years ago. “It in- 
volved one of the world’s top collectors, a multi- 
millionaire,” Marion said. “The millionaire’s wife 
was sitting in the front row with two friends at a 
Parke-Bernet auction. The millionaire headed into 
the room with his latest girlfriend on his arm. Mr. 
Bernet, then one of the owners, rushed over to the 
millionaire and whispered to him, ‘I don’t think you 
should go down in there.” The millionaire was of- 
fended and snapped, ‘Nobody tells me where I want 
to sit Bernet whispered again, ‘Your wife is in the 
front row.’ To which the millionaire responded, ‘Oh, 
you're absolutely right. I'd rather sit in the balcony 
anyway. Well, he's sitting upstairs in the balcony, 
and he bought about 90 percent of the items in the 
sale. His wife was the underbidder on almost every 
one of those items. She never knew who bought a 
thing. 

“I remember another sale in the 1930s. In those 
days, William Randolph Hearst and Francis P. Gar- 
van had terrible feuds at sales. On this particular 
day, Major Hiram Parke was auctioning some copper 
pots and pans. The whole lot was valued at about 
$125. Both Hearst and Garvan had sent their repre- 
sentatives, and they were bidding like crazy. It didn't 
look as if they were going to stop. The bid finally got 
to $500. Parke hit his gavel down and said, ‘I’m hold- 
ing up the sale.” He asked both men to meet him in 
his office. Each man said that he was afraid of being 
fired if he didn't come back with the pots and pans. 
Parke opened the bidding again, but this time nei- 
ther man bid." 


JULY 28—A museum director talking about an auc- 
tion he'll never forget: “This dealer had come to New 
York some years ago to buy paintings with all his 
capital. He was drunk, and some thugs rolled him. 
The following morning he went to Parke-Bernet, still 
drunk, and literally bought out the sale. Toward the 
end of the sale his friend got him to leave on the pre- 
text that his wife wanted to talk to him. He finally re- 
alized what he had done and arranged to pay off his 
indebtedness. The twist to the tale is that after the 
first few items he had bought so expensively—his 
hand was constantly poised in the air—thereafter he 
bought cheaply because nobody cared to bid against 
him. It was the greatest break of his life. He got ev- 
erything dirt cheap." Q 
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What burden are years if you have lived no 
more than thirty? The author has searched 
for answers from friends and strangers twice 
and three times her age, and writes of what 
it is like to learn the feeling of no longer 
growing, in a culture that worships youth. 


l. 


ld men, old women, almost 20 million of 
them. They constitute 10 percent of the total 
population, and the percentage is steadily 

growing. Some of them, like conspirators, walk all 
bent over, as if hiding some precious secret, filled 
with self-protection. The body seems to gather itself 
around those vital parts, folding shoulders, arms, pel- 
vis like a fading rose. Watch and you see how fragile 
old people come to think they are. 

Aging paints every action gray, lies heavy on every 
movement, imprisons every thought. It governs each 
decision with a ruthless and single-minded per- 
versity. To age is to learn the feeling of no longer 
growing, of struggling to do old tasks, to remember 
familiar actions. The cells of the brain are destroyed 
with thousands of unfelt tiny strokes, little pockets of 
clotted blood wiping out memories and abilities with- 
out warning. The body seems slowly to give up, ran- 
domly stopping, sometimes starting again as if to tor- 
ture and tease with the memory of lost strength. 
Hands become clumsy, frail transparencies, held to- 
gether with knotted blue veins. 


AR 


|... AGING 
IN THE LAND 
OF THE YOUNG 





= by Sharon Curtin 


Sometimes it seems as if the distance between your 
feet and the floor were constantly changing, as if you 
were walking on shifting and not quite solid ground. 
One foot down, slowly, carefully, force the other foot 
forward. Sometimes you are a shuffler, not daring to 
lift your feet from the uncertain earth but forced to 
slide hesitantly forward in little whispering move- 
ments. Sometimes you are able to "step out," but this 
effort—in fact the pure exhilaration of easy move- 
ment—soon exhausts you. 

The world becomes narrower as friends and family 
die or move away. To climb Stairs, to ride in a car, to 
walk to the corner, to talk on the telephone; each ac- 
tion seems to take away from the energy needed to 
stay alive. Everything is limited by the strength you 
hoard greedily. Your needs decrease, you require less 
food, less sleep, and finally less human contact; yet 
this little bit becomes more and more difficult. You 
fear that one day you will be reduced to the simple 
acts of breathing and taking nourishment. This is the 
ultimate stage you dread, the period of helplessness 
and hopelessness, when independence will be over. 

There is nothing to prepare you for the experience 
of growing old. Living is a process, an irreversible 
progression toward old age and eventual death. You 
see men of eighty still vital and straight as oaks; you 
see men of fifty reduced to gray shadows in the hu- 
man landscape. The cellular clock differs for each 
one of us, and is profoundly affected by our own life 
experiences, our heredity, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, by the concepts of aging encountered in society 
and in oneself. 

The aged live with enforced leisure, on fixed in- 
comes, subject to many chronic illnesses, and most 
of their money goes to keep a roof over their heads. 
They also live in a culture that worships youth. 


A kind of cultural attitude makes me bigoted 
against old people; it makes me think young is best; 
it makes me treat old people like outcasts. 

Hate that gray? Wash it away! 

Wrinkle cream. 

Monkey glands. 

Face-lifting. 

Look like a bride again. 

Don’t trust anyone over thirty. 

I fear growing old. 

Feel Young Again! 

I am afraid to grow old—we’re all afraid. In fact, 
the fear of growing old is so great that every aged 
person is an insult and a threat to the society. They 
remind us of our own death, that our body won't al- 
ways remain smooth and responsive, but will some- 
day betray us by aging, wrinkling, faltering, failing. 
The ideal way to age would be to grow slowly invis- 
ible, gradually disappearing, without causing worry 
or discomfort to the young. In some ways that does 
happen. Sitting in a small park across from a nursing 
home one day, I noticed that the young mothers and 
their children gathered on one side, and the old 
people from the home on the other. Whenever a 
youngster would run over to the “wrong” side, chas- 
ing a ball or just trying to cover all the available 
space, the old people would lean forward and smile. 
But before any communication could be established, 
the mother would come over, murmuring embar- 
rassed apologies, and take her child back to the 
“young” side. 

Now, it seemed to me that the children didn’t feel 
any particular fear and the old people didn’t seem to 
be threatened by the children. The division of space 
was drawn by the mothers. And the mothers never 
looked at the old people who lined the other side of 
the park like so many pigeons perched on the 
benches. These well-dressed young matrons had a 
way of sliding their eyes over, around, through the 
old people; they never looked at them directly. The 
old people may as well have been invisible; they had 
no reality for the youngsters, who were not permitted 
to speak to them, and they offended the aesthetic eye 
of the mothers. 

My early experiences were somewhat different; 
since I grew up in a small town, my childhood had 
more of a nineteenth-century flavor. I knew a lot of 
old people, and considered some of them friends. 
There was no culturally defined way for me to “re- 
late” to old people, except the rules of courtesy which 
applied to all adults. My grandparents were an in- 
tegral and important part of the family and of the 
community. I sometimes have a dreadful fear that 
mine will be the last generation to know old people 
as friends, to have a sense of what growing old 
means, to respect and understand man’s mortality 
and his courage in the face of death. Mine may be 


the last generation to have a sense of living history, 
of stories passed from generation to generation, of 
identity established by family history. 


2. 


woman called Granny Sukie. She was more than 

a hundred years old, according to her family, 
and now spent most of her time wrapped in a quilt 
sitting by the fireplace in the winter and on the porch 
in the summer. Granny Sukie was cared for by 
"Aunt" Mary, no blood relation but considered kin 
by marriage. Aunt Mary was pushing seventy when I 
first met her, and she told me she had been caring for 
"the old lady" for thirty years. Their relationship had 
begun quite naturally: Granny Sukie needed some- 
one to care for her, and Aunt Mary needed some- 
where to live. 

Granny Sukie was blind now, had been for many 
years. But she knew her way around in the way only 
a woman who has cleaned and scrubbed every inch 
of space can know a house; and she knew every tree 
and shrub in the small yard the same way. She had 
planted them, had nurtured them, had watched them 
grow. Even though she could not see anymore, things 
in the area of her home remained so familiar that her 
step never faltered. 

She told me one day, "The last years of a woman's 
life should be spent in trying to settle what's inside. 
Early on a woman is so filled with things outside—her 
looks and her husband, her children and her home— 
that she never has a chance to be just privaté. I’ve 
had more private time, now, than I need; but I value 
these years all the same. I miss readin' and I wonder 
sometimes if the hills have changed any. I’ve buried 
two husbands and three children . . . right up till 
now, my life's been good. But I wonder if Aunt Mary 
is gonna last long enough? Seems to me her arm feels 
thinner, and she isn't moving so quick. If Mary goes, 
I haven't much kin left. . . and if she gets sick, well, 
can I take care of her?" 

Her face was so full of wrinkles and folds that 
sometimes I thought it would look the same upside 
down as right side up. Being blind had made her face 
appear eyeless, as if a sculptors thumb had been 
drawn from temple to temple, leaving only a contin- 
uous deep crevice. She was tiny, so tiny I wondered if 
she would just shrink away. Compared to her body, 
her hands seemed outsized. They were still the hands 
of a homemaker; large, with red knuckles, the skin 
tightly drawn from washing clothes by hand with lye 
soap. Sometimes her hands would reach out as if 
looking for a job to do, a baby to bounce or a coat to 
mend. Those hands weren't used to being still. But 
now she spent her time dozing in her chair, wrapped 
in her quilt (she could tell stories about each of the 


i a hill town in eastern Kentucky, I met an old 
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age, aj n fr. L. aetas, fr. aevum, lifetime 1. The part 
of an existence extending from the beginning to any 


given time. (Webster) 


pieces in the quilt. It was very old, so old that even 
Aunt Mary didn’t know whether or not the stories 
were true), and living in a “private place” in her 
mind. 

Granny Sukie and Aunt Mary lived on a stipend 
from the state welfare office called “Old Age Assis- 
tance.” At the time, for the two of them, they re- 
ceived about $180 a month. The house was owned 
“outright,” but they paid for taxes and insurance. 
The utility bill was negligible, since they cooked but 
one big meal a day on the old wood stove, and they 
went to bed with the sun and rose with the dawn, 
thus using very little electricity. They managed, with 
the small vegetable garden and a few pretty sad look- 
ing chickens, to eat fairly well. Neighbors frequently 
brought over fresh bread, or a pie, as was the custom 
in that part of the country. In fact, someone came by 
the house nearly every day, just to check on the old 
women and see that they were all right. They still 
had some family. They were as rich in resources as 
they were in years. 

Some bright young man at the bank noticed one 
day that the signatures on the welfare checks were 
identical and he called the welfare office. That office, 
failing to find anything out from the old ladies, had 
asked that a member of the family look into the mat- 
ter. 

Aunt Mary was, quite properly, furious that some- 
one would suspect that she was trying to cheat 
Granny Sukie. She straddled a worn spot in the lino- 
leum, looking for all the world like an ancient sea 
turtle, her head darting from side to side and her 
eyes shining, and her low-built, almost legless body 
never moving an inch. Damn right, she signed both 
the checks. Did those fools in that office think the old 
lady could read and write, her with no sight for 
thirty-more years? She always knew those ladies-aide 
women or social women or whatever you called them 
wouldn’t give something for nothing. What did they 
want? The house? Granny’s jewelry? Were they go- 
ing to send her, send Aunt Mary, to jail so’s they 
could come and drag Granny away and take it all? 
You never got something for nothing, she knew it, al- 
ways knew it, shouldn’t have started accepting the 
money in the first place. Well, she'd pay back every 
last cent. She'd never done nothing dishonest . . . 

Aunt Mary against the society of social officialdom 
was something to see. She had done nothing wrong 
and that was that. “They” had offered them the 
money; a busy woman with a leather case like a 
man's came out one day, years ago, and filled out 
some papers. The money came to the letter box every 
month, and once in a while some snoopy lady would 
come and ask questions, refusing tea or any refresh- 
ment like she was too good . . . Social officials were 
simply routed. First of all, Aunt Mary had no idea of 
their existence. She wouldn't talk to them. And sec- 
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ond, to stop the checks now would mean someone 
had been making an error every month for years. So 
the old sea turtle beat the great black birds. In the 
little house in the gentle hills, things go on much as 
they have for years. Agelessly aging. 


3. 


of the sign painted on the building: Pensioners 

Welcome. The sign meant just this: the owners 
would accept pensioners as lodgers, not provide any 
special service or anything. They would tolerate old 
men and women. The hotel itself was located in an 
unlovely section of a singularly unlovely city, full of 
small hotels, greasy spoons, liquor stores that adver- 
tise specials on muscatel and Tokay wines, and over 
all was a feeling of decay. 

If the owner had had any sense and any insurance 
coverage, he would have been out looking for a good 
arsonist. The building seemed structurally sound—at 
least, it didn't lean—but the minute you walked in- 
side the door, you could smell it, feel it: the place 
couldn't be saved. There are some buildings where 
too much has happened, where the walls can't sup- 
port any more life. They are full, finished. 

My own mood as I walked down the street was like 
that of the hotel. I felt finished, depressed, aban- 
doned. I had begun research on the problems of old 
people, had spent three weeks working in a nursing 
home and a month as a visiting nurse, and was very 
full of other people's misery. My marriage had not 
long before been declared a disaster, and I was just 
beginning to come out of numbness into the real de- 
spair. I had been able to sit for hours, for days, with- 
out moving, just staring straight ahead. Now I was 
trying hard to “pull myself together" and “straighten 
UP." I felt like the old people I was trying to under- 
stand: sick and lonely and wondering if it was worth 
the trouble to take another breath. 

The carpet in the lobby had once had an elaborate 
pattern, maybe even colorful, like that found in old 
movie theaters. Time and dirt had erased everything 
but shadows. Here and there a certain brightness in 
the pattern suggested the past presence of some piece 
of furniture, but now there was only the clerk's desk 
in one corner and some uncomfortable chairs. A few 
old men sat around, successfully blending in with the 
walls and furniture. 

I walked in carrying my own burden of loneliness. 
It seemed like an appropriate place for me, at the 
time, even if I wasn't a pensioner. I needed a totally 
new and undemanding environment. I wanted to be 
someplace where nothing reminded me of normal 
happy things; someplace where a deep, ragged sigh 
would not sound unusual. The lobby was still, so 
quiet it seemed to be waiting for an earthquake or a 
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thunderstorm. It was an empty quietness, somehow, 
not the quiet of content or the stillness that follows 
good conversation, but just the absence of sound. 

The desk clerk was a hostile cretin. He did not talk 
but interrogated. Was I from welfare? From the 
state? The city? What agency did I represent? Whom 
was I investigating? Anything I wanted to know, I 
could ask him. No sense bothering the old fools. Was 
I a cop? Maybe some kind of fed? Well, what did I 
want? 

“A room. With bath, if you have it.” 

The clerk was not accustomed to listening, unless it 
was through a keyhole. Direct human communica- 
tion seemed impossible. His face was webbed; in 
fact, the wrinkles were so dense that it seemed all ex- 
pression was caught in a net. 

“We don’t handle day trade, lady. This here is a 
resident hotel. But maybe we can make a deal. . .” 

Behind me I could feel ears straining to hear every 
word. I began to realize that the desk clerk knew of 
only two kinds of young women who could come to 
that hotel: social workers and hookers. Either way, 
he was out to make a buck, as long as he was pro- 
tected. I knew I was blushing, and embarrassment 
made me angry. He had rooms available; I had seen 
the sign in the window. He was also the kind of per- 
son you couldn't let get by with anything. He was a 
small-time, small-brained creep; but he would be ca- 
pable of sneaking up to my room with a passkey, or 
peeking through the keyhole, or making a grab as I 
walked by. 

Anger was a dangerous emotion, because I was so 
hurt and confused over the direction my life was tak- 
ing that I could not control rage. I would have cheer- 
fully murdered that man, and something in my face 
must have frightened him. I repeated my request, 
quietly, not daring to look into his face because of 
my own anger, and he quickly closed a deal. A room, 
shared bath, two weeks in advance, $40. He over- 
charged me. 

As I closed the door of the room behind me, I al- 
most regretted my persistence. I didn't mind being 
considered a dirty young lady so much as I minded 
living like one. I knew country poor, but not city pov- 
erty. The room was about 8 by 10 feet, just large 
enough for a bed, a bureau (the top covered by the 
scars of lonely drinking bouts, hundreds of circles left 
by wet glasses, and the edge marked by forgotten 
cigarettes) and a straight-backed chair. The room 
wasn't noticeably clean, but someone had been very 
generous with a scented spray. No obvious signs of 
insect occupation. It was a tiny, smelly, ugly room. 

| was also worried about my motives for being 
there. I wasn't particularly interested in social re- 
form, and I wasn't a reporter. I liked old people, and 
was interested in the problems of aging, but I didn't 
intend to make it my life's work. I had thought about 





writing a book, about organizing old people as a rev- 
olutionary political force, because it seemed to me 
they were natural revolutionaries. They had time, 
and nothing to lose. But most of this was speculation, 
idle thought. Why was I here in this pensioners’ ho- 
tel, populated by forty or so old, poor, independent 
people? 

Why was I there? Partly, the atmosphere of the 
place suited me. Like the old people there, I guess I 
felt more abandoned than independent. Oh, I could 
manage. But it wasn't as if I had a choice, really. The 
place was right for me and for the old people who 
lived there. It was a kind of junkyard for rejected hu- 
man beings. 


\ A } hen I had come upstairs the lobby had 
been buzzing. The conflict and hatred be- 
tween myself and the clerk had been quite 
obvious. I hoped this would make the old men feel 
they could trust me, but I had no idea how to ap- 
proach them. I felt stiff, awkward; I didn’t know the 
rules observed by people who lived this way. I didn’t 
want to hurt or embarrass anyone, and I couldn't af- 
ford to be hurt or embarrassed myself. I couldn’t of- 
fer to pay someone to let me follow them around. 
(Excuse me, sir. I am doing research on dirty old 
men. Could I step into your shoes for a week? For a 
price? No? Why not? Because, even here at the bot- 
tom, you have a right to privacy and a right to choose 
your own company. Right, sir.) I felt they might be 
more friendly outside, maybe in one of the local din- 
ers. 

I met Harry and Al over a salt shaker on the cor- 
ner. They were both in their seventies, old enough 
and tough enough so that they remain difficult to de- 
scribe. They looked alike, stringy in body and sour of 
face, with eyes that were never still. After a while I 
noticed that Harry did most of the talking, because 
Al seemed to have a slight drool, perhaps the result 
of a stroke. They had both been drifters since the De- 
pression. Though ancient, they retained the moves of 
much younger men; like good athletes, they had 
learned to care for their bodies, to conserve their 
energies, to keep moving. I was impressed with their 
strength from the very beginning. They had nothing, 
hadn't ever been much, loved no one, and regretted 
nothing. They accepted things in a way that was dif- 
ficult for me to understand. 

Harry and Al didn't exactly seek my company, but 
they agreed to spend some time with me after I con- 
vinced them that I sincerely believed they had some- 
thing to teach me, that I wasn't trying to cheat them, 
and that I wasn't any “do-gooder” either. They were 
pretty contemptuous of the human race in general, 
not having generous natures themselves, but were es- 
pecially suspicious of “guv’ment do-gooders." I think 
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their final analysis of me was that I was a fairly 
harmless crank. 

That first afternoon we spent in a nearby park. 
They had one bench they always sat on, close to the 
street so they wouldn’t lose the comforting smell of 
the city. Both men hated the country; they distrusted 
anything that looked too close to the earth. I would 
lie on the grass and they were both convinced | 
would die of worms or some other dread disease. 
They never saw any contradiction between this and 
the fact that they continually itched and scratched 
from various bug bites. 

We agreed to meet in the morning outside their 
room in the hotel. I glanced in when Harry opened 
the door; the room was so small that they had to turn 
sideways and scuttle to move between the beds; they 
had no bureau, and clothing was simply tossed in 
piles around the room. Everything seemed both 
dusty and water-stained, like a very old and slightly 
leaky tomb. They wore the same clothing every day. 
It never seemed to get any dirtier or cleaner; maybe 
they each had several outfits in the same stage of filth 
and disrepair. 

A day with Harry and Al always started with cof- 
fee and a doughnut at a diner twelve blocks away, to 
which one walked. Twelve blocks, in the morning, 
before coffee. All three of us would silently move 
down the cement wrapped in our own misery. I felt 
sorry for myself. Harry tried to move in a way to 
minimize the pain in a bad knee. Al would blink, 
blink, mutter, and wipe his mouth every fifth step. 
The reason we went twelve blocks was that in that 
diner one could buy day-old pastries: 15 cents fresh, 
7 cents day old; coffee 10 cents, refill for a nickel. 
That was breakfast. No talking. Everyone in the 
diner was in the same state of early-morning sorrow, 
that moment of gathering strength to face a day over 
which one has no control. You have to be ready for 
anything, surprised by nothing. 

Neither man was on any kind of public assistance. 
Al insisted he had tried to get aid and had been 
turned down. Harry didn't say much, but my guess is 
that he had some reason for failing to apply; maybe 
a family abandoned somewhere or jail time not yet 
served. Their days were spent scurrying around the 
city, like chiggers under the skin of civilization. They 
lived by panhandling and petty thievery (mostly 
shoplifting), occasionally taking a job “on the docks” 
or washing cars or with a moving company that hired 
day labor for a buck an hour, a quarter kicked back. 
In my honor they free-lanced a few days. They 
showed me how to work a street: at the stoplights, 
each would rush a car, preferring two women or an 
older couple in it, wipe the windshield, and ask for 
money. Refusal meant they had a right to hurl un- 
speakable obscenities in the "customer's" face. 
Working the street usually meant more money than 
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just straight panhandling, but sometimes you would 
be hassled by the cops. And you didn’t do it when 
high school kids were on their way home. (Both men 
were terrified of teen-age males. It was an almost 
mystical terror, like primitive devil fear. They would 
rather be hassled by cops than by teen-age boys.) 

I tried panhandling. I was terrible at it. Harry said 
I asked as if I expected to be refused, and didn't de- 
serve any help. He was a master. He could make 
himself look older, yet still proud. He would shuffle 
up, plant himself in front of the “mark” as if by acci- 
dent, and say, “I’s old, cold, hungry. Can't work, bad 
knee. Could you give me a little change to get to the 
Veterans Hospital?” It always worked. I think Harry 
usually chose to ask older affluent men, men who 
were facing their own retirement and old age. They 
would give him money just to get him out of the way. 
Al would hit on women. With his drool and slightly 
lopsided appearance, he frightened money out of 
them. 

Actually, I think they preferred to work rather 
than panhandle. But some days, physical labor was 
impossible for them. So they would beg. Or steal. 
One of the reasons Harry and Al finally accepted me 
was that I was a better shoplifter than they were. 
They were obviously out to steal. I could go into one 
of the big supermarkets, pass for a shabby student or 
maybe a sloppy housewife, and come out with 
enough food for lunch every day. I also tried to get 
them some new clothes—shirts, sweaters, under- 
wear—but they promptly sold everything I gave 
them. 


e lived in a pretty tight little world, the 

three of us. I began to find myself neglect- 

ing to bathe at night, and leaving my hair 
in braids instead of washing it. Since we did the same 
thing everyday, I wore the same clothes. Just like 
Harry and Al. 

People would really stare at the three of us. At first 
I was self-conscious, but I learned to stop feeling their 
eyes. I didn't need anything from them, and they 
didn't need anything from me. Just like Harry and 
Al. 

We shared a boundless contempt for the hotel 
clerk. Harry called him the “Gutless Wonder,” be- 
cause he would steal from anyone, even the dying. 
Harry told me about the man who had been in my 
room, lived there a long time, slowly dying. 

“There lay old Eddie, dying inch by inch, and 
swearing he didn’t want to go to the city hospital. He 
knew they’d do some dreadful experiments or some- 
thing, and he wanted to die in peace. So we would 
bring him food and medicine. But the Gutless Won- 
der couldn’t wait to figure what was in it for him. 
You know how he charges 10 percent of value to 


cash checks? Well, pretty soon, he was taking 50 per- 
cent of Eddie’s check, plus room rent, plus something 
for not calling the hospital. And when Eddie died, 
old Gutless stole his clothes. Would have taken his 
teeth, too, but they stopped him. Man oughtn’t be 
buried without his teeth, even if he is buried by the 
city.” 

Gutless did steal everything he could. Besides 
charging me four times the normal rent for my room, 
he had another small business on the side. Some of 
the winos in the area would give the hotel as their 
home address to the welfare office, and their checks 
would come there. But they preferred to stay on the 
street or in the cheaper flophouses which were unac- 
ceptable to the welfare department. Gutless would 
report that they lived in the comparative opulence of 
the “Pensioners Welcome” hotel, accept the mail, 
split the checks with the winos, and everyone was 
happy. The drunks could afford to drink, welfare 
could feel it was performing a social service by keep- 
ing drunks off the streets, and Gutless had more 
money. What he did with it was beyond me; he lived 
in two rooms off the lobby, dressed like the other old 
men, and was too unimaginative to have any ex- 
pensive vices. 

Since I was able to steal lunch, Harry and Al spent 
hours in the park with me, just taking it easy, talking 
about their lives, other people in the hotel, the world 
in general. They didn’t believe in God or Man or the 
Devil, yet were capable of mouthing the most awful 
sanctimonious and patriotic clichés. I began to think 
they never had an original thought or noble moment. 
Everything about them-their faces, their bodies, 
their minds, their souls—was stunted and soiled. 
They lacked the ability even to experience their lives 
as real. Harry and Al were professional survivors. 
They saw only what was directly in front of them, 
they asked no questions, felt no anger, demanded no 
love; they just made do, just kept body and soul to- 
gether. They reminded me of a couple of antique 
cockroaches, those marvelous insects that no amount 
of civilization can kill. Cockroaches survive every- 
thing; and so had Harry and Al. But at what a price. 
They had paid by giving up almost all human soft- 
ness or warmth. I would sit on the park bench and 
wonder if that was the only way to survive, if you 
have to stop feeling, stop loving, stop caring, in order 
to live. It was frightening, but the longer I stayed 
around the hotel, the more convinced I became that 
nobody cared. 

At the same time, I was aware that Harry and Al 
liked me. When I was more depressed than usual, 
they would try to cheer me up. They would tell hor- 
rible corny jokes, and even talk to me in the morning. 
Their efforts were awkward, but they tried to be my 
friend. And friendship was their one decent instinct. 
They had total loyalty and friendship for one an- 
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other. It wasn't love that kept them together, but 
something stronger. Need. They had met on the road 
about twenty years previously, and discovered that as 
a team they were able to survive with less trouble. 
Two men could cover more ground panhandling; 
two heads knew twice as many diners where you got 
bread and butter with soup, not just crackers; two 
men could work both sides of the street. And if there 
were two of them, they were less vulnerable to attack 
when tired or weak or asleep. 

Their friendship for each other was really the only 
thing these two had; life had knocked everything else 
out. I began to be afraid I would disrupt their lives in 
some awful way, that I was disturbing some pre- 
carious equilibrium, some carefully nurtured blind- 
ness and insensitivity which enabled them to survive. 
The other old men in the hotel began to tease them, 
asking which one I preferred. 

One night in the local Mom's Café I tried to talk 
about all this with the boys. Those *Mom's Café" 
signs mean that for 99 cents you get a complete 
meal—soup or salad, meat loaf, potatoes, gravy, des- 
sert, coffee. The soup is watered-down canned soup, 
just like Mom’s in the Depression. And the meat loaf 
is mostly bread crumbs. But the good places serve 
things hot and give you extra coffee free. So Mom’s 
was a treat. 

The problem was my inability to accept the re- 
sponsibility of their friendship. I couldn’t guarantee 
loyalty or support. I was just passing through. 

Harry and Al stared dumbly into their coffee as I 
tried to explain my problem. They sensed my fear, 
maybe even before I did. The more I tried to talk, the 
sorrier I sounded. Before long I was ready to cry, 
ready to say I would take them home and take care 
of them forever and they wouldn’t have to live like 
this anymore. I don’t think I really meant it—I wasn’t 
ready to give that much yet—I just felt so damn 
guilty about being young enough to leave that hotel 
and that neighborhood and live another way. 

When Harry began to talk, his voice was so low I 
could barely hear. He and Al knew I was worried 
about them, knew I thought they should be different, 
better than they were. But they had learned to live 
one way and that was that. They liked it. Couldn't 
ask for more, couldn't settle for less. It was their way. 
But not mine. Besides, they didn't need me, didn't 
need my sentimentality. They had one another. 

Their greatest fear was being so disabled or so sick 
they wouldn't be able to get on their feet again. Little 
things they could handle between them: the days 
Harry's knee wouldn't work, Al would do the run- 
ning. But they didn't want to end up as "vegetables." 

So like Huck and Tom they had cut their thumbs 
and sworn that if one became so ill that complete re- 
covery was a remote possibility, the other would 
smother him with a pillow. 
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After that we didn’t have much more to say to one 
another. That night the bedbugs attacked in full 
force and I packed my carpetbag and left old Gutless 
Wonder with two days’ rent paid in advance. 


4. 


\ A Je walked slowly through the pretend gar- 
den, just a narrow walk surrounded by tiny 
evergreen bushes and casually placed rock. 

The old woman clutched my arm and begged to be 

taken back to her room. She was too weak to walk, 

too tired, she didn’t want to be outside. I was 
younger, stronger, pulling her along, ignoring her 
plea. She needed to exercise, needed to be out of that 
place; if she just stayed in bed she would soon die. 

Walk, I told her, walk. You must get your strength 

back. Come on, I said, tugging not so gently now and 

hearing my voice impatient, you simply must move 
around. 

She had been my friend. We had met months be- 
fore at a lecture when, bored and feeling guilty, both 
of us had tried to leave the hall without being noticed 
and collided in the doorway. I had smiled because 
she looked so startled, like a child caught with for- 
bidden sweets. “It’s like leaving church in the middle 
of a sermon,” I said. “You feel you’ve offended 
God.” We laughed and left the building together. 

There was seventy years’ difference in our ages. 
We shared a mild cynicism, met frequently for lunch, 
and tore apart the reputation and motives of public 
figures. She considered herself a conservative, I was a 
radical. Nothing ever changes, she would say, you 
must save the things that are good and familiar, oth- 
erwise people become confused and destroy every- 
thing. Nobody has ever tried to change enough, I 
would retort; everything must change if the world is 
to be a fit place to live. 

And so we would talk. She was ninety-six years 
old. Her passion was bridge. She liked order, quiet, 
things properly arranged. For thirty years she had 
taught mathematics to uninterested high school stu- 
dents; she had never found a pupil, she said one day, 
who could understand the beauty of numbers, of 
problems neatly solved, how beautiful the arrange- 
ment of a difficult problem on a page. That was the 
only time I ever heard her express an unfulfilled 
hope. She had been one of the first women to gradu- 
ate from Stanford University and still wore her hair 
cut in a boyish bob, a style once considered a threat 
to home and family and country. Deep-set, lively 
blue eyes peered at the world with stubborn distrust. 
I think she had been beautiful, the bones of her face 
cleaned of superfluous flesh, her aquiline nose 
stretching out and the nostrils flaring with each 
breath. She was rather like mathematics; a cipher, a 
code, a human being pared down to the essential 
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parts. Nothing sloppy or sentimental about Miss Lar- 
son. She was ninety-six years old, a maiden lady 
without family and with few friends. 

After she was forced to retire from teaching she 
moved into a private residence club and lived there 
for thirty years. Her life was orderly—I was the first 
new variable, she said, in twenty years. She desired 
nothing, lacked nothing, did what she pleased in the 
order she pleased. She thought my life utter chaos, 
my politics anarchy, my appearance slovenly, my 
habits unhealthy. I thought her rigid, frozen, un- 
emotional, detached; I once told her I thought I in- 
jected a bit of healthy dirt into her life. I was very 
fond of her and had no idea why she tolerated me. 

She became ill during a bridge tournament. That 
morning, Miss Larson had wakened early, excited 
and looking forward to a long day of playing her fa- 
vorite game with first-rate opponents. She was con- 
scious of mild nausea and a sharp pain in her side. 
But she was old and accustomed to functioning with 
occasional discomfort. Just excitement, she told her- 
self as she carefully dressed. The pain in her side was 
enough to make her move carefully and slowly. I am 
ninety-six years old, she thought, and I still get a 
catch in my side when I am excited. I remember my 
first day of teaching, it was the same thing. I couldn't 
eat, felt so weak, and those high school boys all 
looked so huge and menacing. Well, I soon showed 
them who ruled the classroom. And today, well, to- 
day I feel I am going to play fine bridge. 

She did play fine bridge that day, and when the fi- 
nal cards were played, she asked that someone call 
her doctor. She felt too faint to stand and the pain 
had become a grasping, digging presence, making 
breathing difficult. An ambulance was called, and 
she went directly from six hours of tournament 
bridge to the hospital operating room. Miss Larson 
had gallstones. 

The operation was a complete success, no physical 
difficulties were experienced, she simply entered 
what she later referred to as her “psychedelic stage." 
Three days after surgery, the night nurses were sur- 
prised to hear a loud, argumentative voice coming 
from her room. When they entered, they found her 
standing by her bed shaking her fist at a corner of the 
room and demanding that her pupils pay attention to 
the algebra lesson. She was confused when con- 
fronted by the nurses and began to cry. Throughout 
that night and early morning, the staff found it nec- 
essary to keep someone in the room. 

The next morning, the doctor ordered private-duty 
nurses twenty-four hours a day for Miss Larson, and 
she became the first patient I had cared for in four 
years. She found this very amusing, during her lucid 
moments, because we had often argued about my 
reasons for disliking nursing. 

"| see things," she announced to me that first 
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morning. “I think someone gave me some drug. At 
night, when the hospital is sound asleep, I wake and 
the room is filled with colors, with dimly remem- 
bered faces, with funny music. Sometimes I will find 
myself talking quite lucidly to someone who just isn’t 
there, someone who died a long time ago. I feel one 
moment like I am five years old, and my father is 
holding me on his lap; or I am on a train and have 
cinders in my eyes. Last night I taught my first class 
all over again—and, oh, I didn’t want to do it then or 
now. I argued with my father about going to gradu- 
ate school. ‘I must,’ I told him. I can be a really great 
mathematician.’ But as I was talking to him, his face 
became a rainbow and slid off down the wall and he 
disappeared. The nurses came in. . . if they've given 
me some drug, for experiments, they should tell me. 
It isn't fair, I shouldn't have to relive all that again. If 
every night for the rest of my life is going to be this 
way; if all my dreams are going to be distortions of 
the past, with time and color and everything all run- 
ning together, I would just as soon die now. I can't do 
it all again, I can't be that strong all over again, not 
now. Not after all these years." 

During the day she was fine, if tired and dozing 
most of the time. But when darkness came she en- 
tered a shadowy world, a world seen only by her. In 
hospitals they call it “sundowning” and it is a com- 
mon thing with old people when they are removed 
from a familiar environment and placed in the hospi- 
tal. The darkness, the lack of familiar things around 
them, the strange sounds from the corridors cause a 
sort of sensory confusion which brings on hallucina- 
tions. Usually the simple act of turning on a night- 
light will chase away the shadows, and the old people 
will sleep. But in Miss Larson's case, a light was not 
enough. For ten days her nights were filled with hor- 
rors, and her days spent in exhausted, fitful dozing. 
She seemed well on her way to becoming a senile old 
lady. 

But gradually the lucid moments became more 
frequent, and she began to beg to be taken home. 
The hospital was a malignant presence to her, a place 
filled with ghosts and sudden, unexplained noises in 
the night. She was coherent but unreasonable in her 
demands. She could not walk, could barely stand 
without help. She continued to be suspicious of all 
nurses, but she had always been suspicious. She was 
extremely demanding, even more so after she discov- 
ered the private-duty nurses received $40 a shift. She 
expected to receive her money's worth. The night 
nurse quit after Miss Larson caught her dozing in a 
chair and threw a pitcher of water in that general di- 
rection. 

The next morning her doctor announced that, ow- 
ing to her slow recovery and the general over- 
crowding in the hospital, she must consider moving 
to a convalescent hospital. Since she lived alone, she 
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must be physically able to care for herself before dis- 
charge. Meals and maid service were available in the 
residence club, but no personal care. Now Miss Lar- 
son became really upset. She had friends who had 
simply disappeared in such places; she believed 
people went there when there was no chance for re- 
covery. “Death houses for the old,” I heard her mut- 
ter. “Ill go to the street first." But it wasn't as if she 
really had a choice. The hospital needed her bed for 
acutely ill patients, and other facilities were available 
for long-term care. 

The doctor informed the nursing staff and the hos- 
pital social worker that Miss Larson was to be trans- 
ferred to an “extended-care facility.” He recom- 
mended several places in the vicinity, and the social 
worker came to talk to her. 

“Social Worker.” A strange title and an even 
stranger woman. Her job at this particular hospital 
consisted in finding places to send people who were 
no longer in need of intensive nursing care, who 
could not be helped by all the technology gathered in 
a modern hospital, who were, in short, no longer 
medically interesting or likely to improve drastically. 
The job was more like that of a travel agent, and 
Miss Larson was convinced that this woman was sell- 
ing only one-way tickets. 

"You're very lucky, Emily, my, you don’t look 
ninety-six years old, we've found a perfectly lovely 
place just down the block from here, a new place run 
by perfectly lovely competent people recommended 
by your doctor. Everything will be taken care of be- 
fore you leave here; I just need a few answers to 
some simple questions and you can be moved imme- 
diately, and doctor says you are to have nurse with 
you for a few days until you get used to the 


change. . . . Now, Emily, if you will just tell me 
your social security number . . . Is she listening to 
me?" 


“I think she turned off her hearing aid when you 
called her by her first name. She regards that as im- 
pertinent; she doesn't want to go to this place, and I 
don't blame her for being uncooperative," I an- 
swered. “If you need any information, it should be 
on her admission forms here. I think Miss Larson un- 
derstands that she is being moved on orders from her 
doctor, and there isn't much we can do. But she 
doesn't feel any need to be polite." 

"Doctor says. . ." The woman was only doing her 
job. I didn't want to be rude, but she showed no un- 
derstanding of the crushing blow Miss Larson had 
received. For years, she had managed to avoid a 
nursing home, and now, through the benevolence of 
Medicare, she was eligible for, and forced to accept, 
institutionalization. There was no way the social 
worker could sugarcoat the pill, no family she could 
smile at and be helpful to, no gratitude from the 
withdrawn old lady in the bed. 
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First impressions of Montcliffe Convalescent Hos- 
pital were favorable. It was small, just thirty-six 
patients, and fairly new. The design and decoration 
of the building was modern California motel; long 
and low, with large expanses of glass covered by ser- 
viceable beige drapes. Every floor was carpeted, and 
walls were newly painted beige. Large and fantasti- 
cally colored sprays of plastic flowers dominated 
every flat surface and each room had sliding glass 
doors opening onto a narrow walk surrounding the 
building. The place was unimaginative, impersonal, 
tasteless, but not really objectionable. It was simply 
ugly. 

Miss Larson and I were directed to a four-bed 
room; no, they didn’t have space available in a two- 
bed room; yes, they knew it was requested and as 
soon as space was available . . . please just fill out 
these forms. 

The woman in charge of the Montcliffe Con- 
valescent Hospital was a registered nurse. She was 
required by law, a fixture like fire doors or ramps; 
new to her job, frightened of old people, she had a 
tendency to avoid looking you in the eye. She bus- 
tled, chirped, patted, pulled, and quickly dis- 
appeared. All of the actual patient care was done by 
the “aides” or “attendants.” They are not trained to 
do their jobs, and they learn by watching other atten- 
dants. Their skill and interest depend a good deal on 
whom they work with the first days. Some are good, 
some terrible. All are underpaid. It’s a job for the un- 
skilled, for women with children to support and no 
hope in their future; for women whose legs are al- 
ready swollen and tired from thankless day labor in a 
million other jobs like this one; they must work, and 
it’s a job. 

Three of the beds in the room were occupied, two 
by silent unmoving figures, looking as if a child had 
placed pillows under the sheets to fool his parents, 
and the bed nearest Miss Larson’s (I already thought 
of it as “her” spot as she sat in the wheelchair, head 
down, hearing aid off, hands moving restlessly in her 
lap) was completely filled by an extremely obese— 
grayly fat, no pink skin, just mounds of bulging, un- 
feeling flesh—woman, who moved her lips constantly, 
pulling them in and out like a baby waiting to be fed. 

It was nearly four o’clock, time for me to be leav- 
ing. I wanted out of that place very badly. It was all 
so clean, so neat, but underneath it felt just like the 
“Old Folk’s Home” I had known. The smell, the am- 
bience were alike, but the surface was different. We 
have certainly improved care of the aged in all those 
highly visible ways like clean linen, modern build- 
ings, professional staff, even fire regulations. The 
package has been sanitized, wrapped in plastic, and 
labeled fit for public funding. But it feels the same as 
it did before modernization set in. 

I didn’t want to leave Miss Larson. However, I 
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smiled a very professional nursy smile, efficiently 
tucked her into bed without letting myself feel com- 
passion, and thought that the doctor must know best; 
after all, he is the doctor. I refused to meet Miss Lar- 
son’s miserable, half-uttered pleas that I not leave 
her alone. I went home, and by morning had con- 
vinced myself that the place wasn’t so bad, that I was 
simply against institutions without really giving any 
particular place a chance to be different, and re- 
solved that I would do my best to make Miss Lar- 
son’s stay comfortable, easy, and as short as possible. 


hat first morning began with a lecture by the 
| charge nurse. I must help Miss Larson adjust 
to being in Montcliffe . . . As the charge 
nurse talked, I could see the aides pushing patients in 
wheelchairs out of their rooms and into the hall. Un- 
der thin cotton bath blankets, the old people were 
naked. Some were confused, pulling the cloth off 
their wrinkled flesh, mouths and hands constantly 
working, sometimes uttering small wordless cries. 
Others sat miserably hunched in their chairs and 
held the thin blankets tightly around bent shoulders. 
Someone had pulled Miss Larson out of bed, and she 
was sitting in the line, looking around wildly, her 
neck rigid with indignation. *No, no, I have a nurse. 
No, no. . .” I could hear her protest. “No, no, I can 
bathe myself, just let me alone, I can do it." Some of 
the other patients were looking at her, without inter- 
est and without pity. We all have to do it, they 
seemed to be saying. Don't fight it. No distinctions. 
What makes you think you're so different? Men, 
women, confused, coherent, all the same. To the 
showers! 

Two aides, one on each side, would pick up the old 
carcass, place it in a molded plastic shower chair, 
deftly remove the blanket, push the person under the 
shower and rather haphazardly soap her down. A 
few minutes for rinsing, a quick rubdown with an al- 
ready damp towel, back under the blanket and ready 
for the next. The aides were quick, efficient, not at all 
brutal; they kept up a running conversation between 
themselves about food prices, the new shoes they had 
bought, California divorce laws. They might have 
been two sisters doing dishes. Lift, scrub, rinse, dry, 
put away. Lift, scrub, rinse, dry, put away. And did 
you hear the one about... 

I gave Miss Larson a bath in her room that morn- 
ing, over the strenuous objections of the charge 
nurse, who felt I was encouraging separation and de- 
pendence. I felt guilty, and my hands were unneces- 
sarily rough as I turned and bathed Miss Larson. It 
was as if I blamed her for placing me in a position 
where I had to be miserable, observe misery. How 
could she do it to me? 

The resentment I felt so strongly that first morning 


Act one’s age or be one’s age: to behave in a 


seems endemic in places where the aged live. The 
custodians, whether medically trained or adminis- 
trative, always seem to have some anger, some resid- 
ual hatred or fear of their charges. Sometimes I felt it 
was fear of one’s own aging process, or just anger at 
having to do a very difficult job. Sometimes I saw it 
as a sort of natural turning away from another’s mis- 
ery, the way one will ignore the open trousers of an 
old man on the subway. But even if it was a sense of 
delicacy, of not wanting to intrude on the last years 
these old people had on earth, it soon pro- 
gressed to another level. Because the attendants had 
physically to care for, handle the aging bodies of 
these old people, they began to treat them as if they 
were infants, unhearing, uncaring, unable to speak or 
communicate in any way. The patients were uni- 
formly called honey or dearie or sweetie—or some- 
times naughty girl if they soiled their beds—just as 
one tends to call children by pet names. The atten- 
dants expected gratitude or at least silent acquies- 
cence from the old people and their families. The 
bodies were kept clean, fed, powdered, combed, and 
clothed, but they were like infants, without modesty 
Or sex or privacy. 

At times the patients were even treated as in- 
animate objects rather than as human beings, adult 
or infant. This attitude was most frequent in older 
staff members, and it is understandably defensive. 
“Ahhh, she’s just an old lady,” they would say. “She’s 
just an old lady." And that seemed to justify all man- 
ner of things, including the way blind patients were 
fed or not fed, according to whim; or how soon an 
old man was cleaned and his linen changed after he 
soiled his bed. And Montcliffe Convalescent Hospital 
is a good hospital. 


week, enemas when required, tranquilizers 
and sleeping pills as directed, part of each 
day spent out of bed, and so forth), Montcliffe also 
boasted a part-time recreation therapist. She hadn't 
been trained for her job, but she had the right dis- 
position and character for it. Nothing depressed her, 
and she seemed oblivious to the depression around 
her. Surrounded by “her girls," who were all nodding 
and fidgeting in wheelchairs and who had not ut- 
tered a sound, she would chirp, “Oh, this is such fun, 
isn’t it, girls? We must do this [watch television, play 
bingo, clap hands, whatever] more often!” 
The programs took place in what Miss Larson and 
I began calling “the parking lot.” This was a large 
room, beige brightened by a touch of orange, desig- 
nated the recreation room by Miss Smiles. Most of 
the day it was filled with old people, who had either 
been pushed in in wheelchairs and left to doze in 
long lines against the wall, or had tottered in, pulled 
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by the hand of an impatient aide, and were seated in 
low, plastic chairs, expressly designed for the dis- 
comfort of old bones. Miss Larson refused to patron- 
ize the "parking lot"; she said the sight of that many 
old bodies lined up waiting for the undertaker de- 
pressed her. No conversation between patients ever 
took place in the parking lot. The only people who 
spoke were those whose job it was to entertain. When 
no program was scheduled, a large color television 
set was turned on. The patients were not to touch the 
set, and it was frequently out of focus. 

Miss Larson entered Montcliffe the last week in 
October. The air was cool and fresh and in the sun it 
was quite warm, so we spent a good part of our day 
outside. I was becoming increasingly impatient with 
her; her condition was deteriorating in spite of my ef- 
forts. No matter what I did she simply refused to get 
better. I blamed her for imposing her weakness on 
me; but whenever she became too demanding, I 
would just walk away and have a cigarette in the din- 
ing room. Shortly after her admission, I arrived one 
morning at 7 A.M. to find the night nurse indignant 
and angry. Miss Larson had climbed over the side 
rails during the night, and had been found in the 
bathroom. "She didn't ring or call out," said the 
nurse, "her room is right opposite the desk, and I 
would have heard her. Why, she might have been 
hurt, and she is so confused. I want the doctor to or- 
der more sedation. We can't have her carrying on 
and disturbing all the other patients. Finally, we had 
to put her in restraints and I repeated her sleeping 
pill. But she kept yelling all the same." 

I walked in the room and Miss Larson was indeed 
in restraints; the look on her face was so angry, it 
seemed to me someone had tied her up in order to 
prevent murder. “Get me out of these!” she ordered. 
"How dare they try and stop me from getting out of 
bed. I always have to relieve myself at night; and 
they never answer my bell. Usually they come and 
hide the cord so I can't even find it. So I crawl over 
the edge; l've been doing it ever since I came to this 
place. Now, you get me out of these, and tell that 
doctor I want to see him!" 

Miss Larson was not confused; but in a place 
where all the patients are so sedated that they 
scarcely move a muscle during the night, she was 
counted a nuisance. I didn't want them to increase 
her sedation; barbiturates frequently make old 
people confused and disoriented. Even if she was a 
pain in the neck, I liked her better awake and mak- 
ing some sense. The problem was she had no rights. 
She was old, sick, feeble. Therefore she must shut up, 
lie still, take what little was offered, and be grateful. 
And if she did that, she would be a “good girl.” 
There she was, ninety-six years old and didn’t even 
know she was dependent on society. She thought her 
thirty years of teaching, her careful hoarding of the 
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effects of or undergo change with the passage of time 
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little she inherited from her family, and the benevo- 
lence of the Social Security Act, with amendments, 
would guarantee humane treatment in her old age. 
“You get what you pay for," she told me, “and I 
want a nurse here, at least during the day, until I’m 
strong enough to manage on my own. I don't want to 
depend on those"—with a scornful jerk of her head— 
“people for anything. l'll pay for your services, but 
I'm asking as a friend. Don't leave me alone with 
them. They just want to keep everyone in the parking 
lot until it's over." 

I didn't want to leave her alone, and certainly un- 
derstood her fears. The place was driving me crazy. I 
would catch myself sitting and staring at the wall 
with a vacant smile, my hands folded in my lap, just 
like one of the old people in the parking lot. I found 
myself ignoring the calls for the help that came from 
rooms other than Miss Larson's because the aides 
had become so hostile to my "interference." The 
charge nurse gave me daily lectures on my letting 
Miss Larson become too dependent, how bad it was 
for her to get everything she wanted, how demanding 
she was to the other nurses, poor things. 

She was my friend and I wanted her well, healthy, 
back at the bridge table. But I couldn't stay with her 
forever. I became impatient, even angry, sometimes 
rough. I could feel a great distance between us—I was 
young, she was old—that had never existed on the 
outside. The hostility of them, the others, those 
people who worked in the hospital, was beginning to 
permeate the relationship we had. I began really to 
dislike Miss Larson. And we had been friends. 

Miss Larson understood the stakes long before I 
did. It was a battle for her soul, a fight for her mind, 
with her weakened physical condition the trump 
card. Either she could give up, and wheel into the 
parking lot, or she could keep fighting and have ev- 
erybody hate her, receive extra sedation to keep her 
mouth shut, be placed on mind-fogging tranquilizers 
to stop her demands. 

In late October Miss Larson and I reached an 
uneasy agreement; I would stay a few more days, 
then come back only for a few hours in the morning 
to help her bathe and dress. I explained to her that I 
was interested in seeing other places where old 
people lived and had accepted a temporary job as a 
visiting nurse in order to do some quiet investigation. 
She glanced at me sharply, snorted unbelievingly, 
and turned off her hearing aid. I left the room. 

It was Halloween. As I hurried down the hall to 
the dining room, I could hear Miss Smiles tittering 
away, pretending joy, fulfilling Montcliffe's promise 
for a balanced and interesting program of activities 
geared to the interest and rehabilitation of the old 
people in their care. The afternoon's activity was to 
be a party. "I ought to make the old lady go," I 
thought. *A Halloween party would really set her 
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off!” The cook had prepared cupcakes decorated 
with tiny candy pumpkins, and apple cider in juice 
glasses. Miss Smiles, in her untidy blue smock, had 
been racing around all morning, trailing black and 
orange streamers. Every patient, with the exception 
of an old man who said he was dying that day, was 
wheeled or pushed into the parking lot to attend the 
arty. 

i T Hallowed Eve, the day before All 
Saints Day, the day that unfulfilled souls walk the 
earth and demand satisfaction. The door to the park- 
ing lot was filled with flickering light; they must have 
candles, I thought. I stopped outside the door and 
glanced in. 

Smiles had outdone herself. Thirty-four old men 
and women sat lined up in the semidarkness, unmov- 
ing and quiet. One would give a phlegmy cough, an- 
other would clear her throat; hands picked at blan- 
kets or grasped the arms of the chairs tightly to 
prevent the tremors. The room was decorated as for a 
first-graders dreams of Halloween; all orange and 
black and skeletons dangling from the ceiling. Plastic 
pumpkins held flickering candles. No games were 
being played, no one spoke or moved, except Miss 
Smiles, who was fluttering about, “Oh, what fun, 
what fun! Are you excited, darling? Isn’t this just 
lovely? We really must have parties more often!” 

I watched her move about, stopping before each 
one of the old people and moving her hands about 
their faces as if to evoke a spell, a running stream of 
words following her around the room. I had thought 
her an incredibly stupid woman, unimaginative and 
insensitive, but from the doorway, on this day, in her 
dark dress, she looked somehow sinister and evil. 
Suddenly she stopped her fluttery movements and 
stepped back, brushing her hands together briskly as 
if she had completed a hard and dusty task. “There!” 
she said. “Finished. Isn’t it wonderful?” And she 
turned toward me, and flicked on the light. 

Then I could see what she had been doing. The 
faces of the old people were covered with masks, with 
crudely drawn skulls, garish pumpkins, little elves, 
evil witches. The old gray heads halved by elastic 
turned toward the door slowly as if all the masks 
were attached to one string and Miss Smiles had 
pulled them in my direction. There they were, drool- 
ing, twitching; some able to think coherently, some 
senile; women, men; private and charity cases; all 
distinctions gone, they joined the living dead. 
Witches, goblins, ghosts, skeletons, twisted bodies 
topped by a child’s nightmare of faces. 

I backed out of the room, fleeing from some vision 
of my own future, locked in a world like this, forced 
to attend meaningless functions, eat tasteless food, 
live friendless, penniless, sour, and old. Was that the 
future? “No,” I thought. “No, I don't want to get 
old." [J 
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stuffy about it, so only two people call me Jim 

now, Harry and Tiger Jack. They were my 
roommates at Harvard, and I can’t say I object to 
their calling me Jim, because when they say James it 
sounds alien, even comic. We were very different 
types as roommates, which is probably why we got 
along well for four years, and time has served to ac- 
centuate the differences between us. We have all of 
us done fairly well financially, although their work is 
recession-prone and they seem a bit broke. Harry has 
built a tremendous amount of housing, and Tiger 
went straight from college to the NBC studio orches- 
tra. I went into banking and had little for a long 
time, but now the time and effort are beginning to 
pay off. My work is not vulnerable to recession, and I 
suspect that despite what most might have predicted 
when we graduated, I am doing better now than ei- 
ther of my friends, and perhaps better than both to- 
gether. I must confess that, completely without mal- 
ice, I take a certain pleasure in that. 

The twentieth reunion of the class of '52 was to 
consist principally of a daylong gathering at the 
Myopia Hunt Club in Hamilton, Massachusetts. 
There were to be seminars, and lunch, followed by 
golf and swimming, then a cash bar and dinner. I 
was frankly eager to go, because I had never seen the 
Myopia Club, and I like that sort of thing. I have 
said I can be stuffy, so I might as well say I'm also a 
bit of a snob, but Pm honest about it, which rather 
removes the sting. We gathered—Harry, Jack, and I, 
with our wives and three of their children—late on 
Friday in an enormous white house in Hamilton that 
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Harry had rented for the summer. Harry’s children, a 
girl nine and a boy eleven, both very tall, and Tiger’s 
son, older but smaller, were fed early, and occupied 
themselves bringing sleeping bags and flashlights to 
a camper parked in the drive, preparing to camp out. 
(My children were at home in New York with Mrs. 
Guardini, who sleeps in.) 

There was a tremendous amount to drink, as there 
always is where Jack and Harry are, and I drank my 
share, although I’m ordinarily careful about liquor. I 
don’t want to be the first vice president of Bankers 
Trust to develop forger’s tremor. We grilled steaks in 
the really impressive backyard, and ate at a wooden 
table out of doors, the six of us. When it grew cool, 
we went inside and drank stingers or scotches and 
talked. We talked almost through the night after the 
girls had gone to bed. I found myself quite moved— 
the whiskey helped, of course—by the camaraderie, 
and by my roommates’ unquestionably sincere con- 
cern for what I was doing and where I was going and 
how my children were making out. I also found my- 
self inquiring, with the urgency one saves for imme- 
diate family, about their work and their families. It 
was a very warm evening, in the emotional sense, 
and I was, as I say, moved, and moved pleasurably. 
At length, Harry started forgetting who I was. He 
had his glasses off and is virtually blind without 
them, and also I had heard rumors of his being in 
AA’s and certain specific hospitals. Tiger reminded 
him gently, frequently, who I was, but then Harry 
forgot who Tiger was, and we all went to bed. 

One disappointment in the evening was that Harry 
and Tiger agreed not to go to Myopia for the formal 


reunion. It was fifty dollars the couple, which meant 
a hundred and fifty dollars for all of us, and Harry, 
whom I suspected then had gone broke renting the 
handsome house, wanted to put the money into li- 
quor and food and have our own small reunion. Ti- 
ger agreed, but I don’t think it was due to money. He 
has residual and royalty income, which is recession- 
resistant. Tiger had been a boxer in school, and had 
rowed single sculls and played the piano for hours 
every day in the soundproof rehearsal room. He was 
and is a loner, and I think he didn’t want to go to 
Myopia because he wouldn’t know anybody. “You 
guys are all the reunion I want,” Tiger said. “I can’t 
think of anybody else I want to see.” I wanted to go 
to Myopia, but I wanted more to be with my friends, 
particularly in the pleasant glow of camaraderie 
then, and I acceded. 


home. You never know where the bathroom is, 
and when you find it, you never know if there’s 
somebody in there. But Harry’s kids and Tiger’s son 
were sleeping in the camper in the drive, and the 
house was large, with plenty of baths, and I was quite 
at ease. We had a small breakfast, just juice and 
English muffins and coffee, and went, in two cars, to 
a very handsome small beach. Tiger immediately 
started jogging. The sky was high and clear and the 
.sun hot, although it was just early June. The rest of 
us walked the beach and talked, the girls carefully, as 
the wives of close friends do. Tiger came back from 
his run panting and wiping his whippet chest with his 
shirt. I decided, Oh, well, and took off my shirt and 
sunned myself, although my chest has never been an 
aesthetic consideration. Then we drove back to the 
house and had an enormous brunch—bloody marys 
and eggs and fried tomatoes and bacon and leftover 
steak. Through all the morning I looked for an op- 
portunity to get Harry aside, unobtrusively, to offer 
to pay the fifty dollars for him and his wife, and to 
offer to loan him a larger sum if he were really 
strapped. Unfortunately, no opportunity presented 
itself. I say unfortunately because Harry had been a 
football player and would know many people at the 
reunion, and almost everybody would recognize him, 
if only from his size. After the big brunch, however, 
there was no sense in going to Myopia for lunch, and 
with greatest reluctance, I let the project slip from 
hand. I suggested to Jack—he was easy to take aside 
unobtrusively—that we get some liquor. He drove us 
in his old white convertible to a package store, where 
we had difficulty spending sixty dollars. Tiger in- 
sisted we share, and I agreed. When we returned 
with a split case of gin, scotch, brandy, and ver- 
mouth, Harry protested that there was enough in the 
house for all of us for the weekend, but I could see he 
was pleased with the alcoholic plenty. 
In the afternoon we went boating on a river in a 
huge flat-bottomed skiff Harry had chained to a dock 
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in the woods. We drove to the dock in the camper, 
the children inside it, and one car following. We got 
into the skiff, except for the children, who busied 
themselves on shore. Tiger rowed upstream, and 
Harry made gin and tonics from a great plastic ice 
bucket he had taken aboard. We all talked a great 
deal except for Tiger's wife, Jean, a small, pretty girl, 
and blond, who still missed being attractive. When 
she spoke, it was as though she needed practice, as 
though there were little talk in her life. Tiger spoke 
more than she, and he was rowing. Later, at the dock 
again, we all got into the car and left the children 
with the camper in the woods. *Will you be coming 
back for them?" I asked Harry. 

“In the morning,” Harry said. 

I was shocked. "They're much too young!” I said. 
Anne, my wife, put her hand on my arm to quiet me. 

"They camp here all the time, my kids do," Harry 
said. “They'll be all right." 

I looked around for somebody to share my out- 
rage. Only Jean seemed disturbed to leave her son 
out in the woods overnight, but she said nothing. I 
expect there had been an argument about it, and she, 
lacking verbal skills or determination, had lost it. 

We got back to the handsome white house about 
six, at which magic hour my former roommates 
switched from gin and tonics to martinis. Anne and I 
stayed on tonic, as did Harry's wife, Marion. I had 
known Marion since she was at Radcliffe. She is a 
dark girl, and tall, and has a quality (which I remem- 
ber she had long ago, before she and Harry were 
“making it,” and Tiger and I had to get out of our 
rooms afternoons), a quality of having been sexually 
cruelly used. Something about her eyes and mouth, 
then and now, suggested she had recently been rav- 
aged. It is an enormously attractive quality, and I 
have long thought it was what we all found so ap- 
pealing, or sexy if you will, in Marilyn Monroe. Mar- 
ion kept an eye on Harry, counting his drinks. In and 
out of the kitchen, presumably preparing dinner, she 
watched Harry in such a way that one noticed she 
was counting his drinks. Harry paid no heed, and 
drank up. We all played some polite badminton, 
doubles, on the lovely lawn. Tiger and Harry had a 
challenge match, which Tiger won—I believe because 
it was a straight adversary proceeding, like boxing or 
rowing, and if it had been a team effort, say volley- 
ball, since the nets are similar, Harry's team would 
have won. Tiger announced he was going in to 
shower, which certainly nobody discouraged at this 

oint. 
? We sat at the outdoor table, having cocktails. 
Harry and I talked and talked. I was glad my chil- 
dren were at home. The many differences between 
Harry and me would have found focus in the chil- 
dren, and camping overnight. I would simply not 
have permitted it for my kids, and communications 
would have suffered, and the camaraderie would 
have been impaired. As it was, we talked endlessly of 
cities and people, Harry getting frankly drunk. At 
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great length Marion came out to join us from the 
kitchen, saying she had just put the roast in the oven. 
Harry responded with such force that Jean and Anne 
and I fell silent and rather looked away. ‘Just put the 
roast in the oven! My God, Marion! Why didn't you 
put it in when we first came home?” It was wrong of 
him to shout like that, with guests around, but I must 
say I shared his sentiments. 

“You were all drinking and having a good time. I 
didn't think there was any hurry," Marion said sim- 

ly. 

; Bankers are not so unfeeling as they are supposed 
to be. Nobody is as unfeeling as bankers are sup- 
posed to be. I saw, and I understood, that Marion 
looked cruelly used because she wished to be. Quite 
contrary to my conscious desires, my mind began 
working on getting away from there with grace—go- 
ing to bed early, leaving before everybody was up. 
Tiger came out of the house, newly showered, in a 
fresh shirt and slacks. “Something smells good in 
there, Marion," he said. “When do we eat?" 

“You smell a roast,” Harry said, “and with luck 
we'll eat it Tuesday-week.” He stood and rooted 
around in his pocket and produced considerable 
cash. “Come on, you guys, well get some pizza." 
When I saw his money, I decided there were a lot of 
people at Myopia Harry didn’t want to see. It has 
been my experience, in banking, that a builder can 
get deeper into debt than a gambler. 

Marion sat studying the table. I got up to go with 
the other men. I asked Anne if she would like to 
come along for the ride, because I enjoy her com- 
pany, but she said she would stay and help Marion. 
On the way to the pizza place, Harry said, “I’m sorry 
about this little flare-up, but it happens all the time. I 
get to drinking with friends, and then there’s nothing 
to eat and I go right down the chute, and Marion 
points and says, Pity me! Pity me! I’m married to a 
drunk!” 

“Aunt Marion is punishing you for having 
friends,” Tiger said blandly, as though he had 
thought that out long ago. “She doesn’t have any.” 

“Just try to ignore her,” Harry said. “The pizza will 
hold me together." Then unaccountably, and in re- 
trospect rudely, they started speaking French. I lack 
the language gift, although I am gifted with figures; I 
did complete my language requirement at Harvard 
with third-year French, but I could understand only 
a word here and there. What they spoke was a vin- 
tage GI patois that would have been equally mean- 
ingless to André Malraux as it was to me. In 
addition, Harry and Jack were so close, and commu- 
nicated so entirely, that I believe if one of them 
caught on fire, the other could read the smoke. They 
descended more deeply into their patois, and I sim- 
ply smiled bravely through, knowing they would not 
be making fun of me. 

We bought several huge pizzas—Harry insisted on 
paying and I let him—and took them home and ev- 
erybody fell to hungrily, everybody but Marion, who 
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was officially cross. I felt doubly sorry for her because 
the unhappy situation was of her own making, which 
left her no recourse but to sulk in public. I felt also 
twinges of real regret at not having gone to Myopia, 
especially now that I had decided Harry's debt was 
the reason for all of us not going. 


s dark came, about nine, Harry brought from 
the garage two ten-speed bikes. He and I 
and Tiger took turns riding them in the 
driveway, remastering bicycle riding, and learning to 
work the shifts. Then Jack suggested we all take turns 
riding around the neighborhood, two at a time, and I 
sensed we were entering into the adversary proceed- 
ing again, and that there would be races, and some- 
body would be hurt on the unfamiliar bikes in the 
coming dark. I saw no reason why the somebody 
should be me. They rode off, weaving and shouting 
in French, and now a patois German. I went back 
and talked with Anne, and Tiger’s wife, Jean, and 
with Marion. I didn't feel the least unmasculine not 
joining my friends in their insanity, but only prudent. 
Good sense is prized in bankers, and that is what I 
do. 

Not ten minutes later, Harry raced up the drive- 
way, with Tiger well behind him, pumping madly. “I 
beat him!” Harry called, waving one hand high. “I 
whipped him good!” The front wheel of his bike 
abruptly turned a right angle, and he pitched for- 
ward on his face on the tarmac. Harry fell very heav- 
ily, his head landing with the sound a mallet makes 
on a new pumpkin. He rolled ever so slowly to his 
back, his glasses broken and the right lens shattered. 
Tiger got to him first and knelt, and I knelt next to 
him. Harry stirred and looked up. “Jimmy,” he said, 
pleasantly surprised, “where the hell did you come 
from?" Then he groaned deeply, possibly in pain, but 
I think more in recognition of his situation and con- 
dition. We got him to his feet, Tiger and I, and 
helped him through murmuring women to the table. 
I went to get ice but found there was none, all the 
trays newly filled with water, but I found in the 
freezer a pork chop or perhaps a small steak wrapped 
in aluminum foil and frozen hard as any cube. I 
wrapped that in a wet hand towel and took it out to 
Harry. 

Tiger Jack had mopped the eye clear of blood and 
was examining it. He laughed in cadence. 
^Ha/ha/ha. You're going to need a couple-three 
stitches in there, Punjab." 

Harry thanked me for the towel and pressed it to 
his eye. “Oh, put a Band-Aid on it, and let's have 
some dinner," he said. 

"Dinner isn't ready yet" Marion said. Harry 
groaned. 

“Trust me," Tiger said. “Get your head on straight 
and we'll go to the hospital." 

“If you say so, Tiger," Harry said. He stood up and 
tried his legs. *What the hell did I hit?" 


“Nothing that I could see,” I said. “The wheel just 
suddenly turned at right angles.” I did not add that it 
did so while he was waving in drunken victory. 

“Wow. So much for adult cycling.” Harry looked 
around, still, I think, befogged. “Nice house," he 
said. 

He may have been seeing it for the first time. “It 
certainly is,” I agreed. 

“Jimmy, do me a favor, will you? I don’t want this 
stupid thing to ruin my own party. Stay here with the 
girls and let Tiger drive me down to Outpatient. 
We'll be back in no time.” 

I thought I should go along, frankly, to supervise 
the affair, but Harry’s request was certainly sensible, 
so I stayed behind. I said, making light of things, 
"Get some ice on your way home. We're all out. 
That's steak or something you're holding to your 
eye." 

"We will,” Tiger said, and he led Harry to the old 
white convertible, and they drove off. 

I wish to say that I enjoy the company of women 
in every aspect, but after a half hour with no word 
from the other men, the conversation suffocated. Af- 
ter forty-five minutes, Anne said to me, “Why don't 
you call? Just to inquire.” I called, and Harry and 
Jack had not arrived at the hospital. I asked twice, 
urgently and with good manners, for the hospital 
people to check. Courteous, and apparently diligent, 
they checked twice. The men had not showed. 

Anne had been at my side, and Marion behind me, 
while I was on the phone. “Why don’t you and James 
go on down there,” Anne said gently to Marion. 
“Jean and I will get dinner ready.” Marion was ter- 
ribly upset, but my wife can calm a rogue elephant. 
She is not especially pretty, but after the first month 
of our courtship I became unaware of any lack of 
beauty, except in occasional unfortunate photo- 
graphs. 

I helped Marion into the car I had rented at Logan 
Airport after flying up to Boston. She started to cry 
as she gave directions, and I wondered that I had had 
a crush on her, twenty-odd years ago, and had ached 
in my chest when I went to play squash so she and 
Harry could use our rooms. For all of her beauty and 
the ravaged quality, I wondered at my youthful lack 
of discernment. But, of course, I had a lot of crushes 
in those days. 


he outpatient clinic at the Beverly Hospital 

was a muted place, with low lights and no- 

body screaming. I dread those clinics, Man- 
hattan Hospital for one, with high fluorescents and 
always a kid howling. The staff was very polite, but 
they had not seen the men we described. I was at the 
phone, about to call the State Police, when I heard, 
through closed doors, Jack and Harry laughing. They 
entered laughing, still speaking their various patois. 
Harry had blood down all the right side of his face 
and neck, into his shirt. The hand towel I had given 
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him was wrapped, appropriately, I suppose, around 
his hand, and blood seeped through it. Looking back, 
I am glad Marion and I got there first, because the 
hospital people would surely otherwise have thrown 
them out, and perhaps called the police. 

Even with Marion and me there to certify citizen- 
ship, so to speak, the girl at the front desk was reluctant 
to enter them until Harry tossed a Blue Cross card on 
her desk and she could fill out forms, keeping her dis- 
approval busy, you might say. She led us down the hall 
to a small examining room, and left us there. Marion, 
obviously newly recovered from weeping, asked 
Harry, “What happened to your hand?” 

"He put it through a window," Tiger supplied. 
Harry ignored her. I suspect neither of them very 
much liked the company of women, or the marriage 
situation, for all their hormones. A nurse came and 
examined the hand and bandaged it. It was only cut 
fingers, but they do bleed. A doctor appeared in a 
clean light-blue smock. He was Latin, with an unmis- 
takable touch of Boricua, and Puerto Rican. Harry, 
lying on the table, on the paper, noticed that, and he 
and Jack talked at the doctor loudly in utterly rudi- 
mentary, and I’m sure gutter, Spanish, which did not 
ingratiate them to him in the least. On the contrary, 
it seemed to infuriate him, which struck Harry and 
Jack as terribly funny and they redoubled their ef- 
forts. The doctor ordered the nurse to clear the room, 
or he would not operate. Marion and Tiger and I left 
for the waiting room, but Tiger turned and glided 
back down the hall to watch. He was there for some 
time, and I don't, of course, know what he was 
watching, but it struck him as very funny, and he 
started laughing again. The doctor roared, “Get that 
man out of here! I refuse to operate with that man 
watching!” Jack, laughing still, came up the hall 
again. "OK, OK," he called. 

"What were you doing down there!" Marion de- 
manded, face all pinched in righteousness. 

“I just wanted to see how he took it," Tiger ex- 
plained. “His fingers were all like this at first." He 
held his hands rigid before his chest. *But he took a 
deep breath and the fingers relaxed. He did all 
right." 

Marion, who is turning into rather a villainess 
here—but even a heroine would have trouble with 
what life was handing her—Marion, face still pinched 
in the ugly joy of being right, right, right, said, “It 
wouldn't be so funny if you were on that table being 
stitched!” 

Here Jack’s face became so baffled and innocent of 
guile that he appeared twenty years younger, and I 
saw my old roomie again. “It doesn’t matter who’s 
getting stitched, Marion,” he said, becoming amused 
now that she should think it mattered. “Him or me. 
If I were getting stitched, he’d be down the hall, look- 
ing in and laughing, see how I took it.” His voice rose 
at the end, as one asks a question. “Or Jimmy,” he 
added, including me, which made me feel splendid 
and a brave comrade. 
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Marion turned on me. “It doesn’t matter which 
one of you is down there?” she demanded. | 

"It doesn't matter," I said gently. "I think you're 
missing the point, Marion." Truthfully, it mattered 
tremendously to me that it was Harry and not me 
being sewed up, but I knew Harry and Jack well, and 
I understood what Jack meant, and what Harry 
would have meant, and I was trying to bridge the gap 
between them and womankind, and perhaps be- 
tween them and humankind. 

"[t doesn't matter." Marion wanted total defini- 
tion. 

“Or only a little," I said. It mattered to me, but I 
was busy bridging. 

"| see. Well, l've had enough of your morituri te 
salutant festival. 'm going home. Will you drive me, 
James?" 

“I think Pd better drive them home, so they'll get 
there." I offered Marion my keys. “Take my car, if 
you don't mind driving. I think it's for the best." 

“Jocks.” Marion took my keys and went out the 
door. I felt sympathy for her amounting to pity. 
Nothing Mother had taught her, and nothing she 
had learned in her liberal education, had prepared 
her for what she must now face in middle years. 

Tiger Jack and I sat on the waiting-room bench. 
He reached out and covered my hand with his, as 
though we were young dates at the movies. He was 
still smiling on the verge of laughter. “JesusGod, 
Jimmy, it's good to see you, old man." 

"What took you so long?" I felt uncomfortable 
with his hand on mine. “How could you possibly 
spend an hour getting to this hospital?" 

“Oh, yeah." Tiger laughed lightly then and 
throughout. “I was heading for the Danvers hospital, 
which is the only one I know around here, and 
Harry, who couldn't see all the way to the windshield 
with his glasses busted, was giving directions for the 
Beverly hospital, and the two, the hospitals, are 
about twenty miles apart, so we got lost. We stopped 
at a roadhouse for directions, and figured what the 
hell we'd have a stinger. Harry fell on the way out 
and put his hand through a pane of glass. Then we 
came straight here." He laughed hopelessly, amused 
and despairing at once. 

I smiled. I knew them and I liked them. I had often 
wondered at Harvard—I am two and three years 
younger than they, among the other differences—how 
they could put a boy through all the mock wars of 
football and boxing, then send him into combat for a 
year, then give him more football and boxing in col- 
lege, and expect to turn out a citizen at the end of the 
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violent process. It didn't make any sense to me then, 
and it doesn't now. 

Harry arrived in the waiting room. He had thick 
tape over his right eye, his glasses were awry with 
one lens shattered, his face was swollen. Tiger stood 
to greet him. *How many pops they give you, baby?" 
he asked solicitously. 

“I don't know. He was sewing around up there for- 
ever." 

The doctor stopped at the waiting-room door. 
"Twelve stitches!" he said loudly to the girl at the 
desk, so she could make out a proper bill, I suppose. 
He turned and left, and Harry, raising an imaginary 
glass, called after him. "Salud y pesetas!" he toasted 
noisily. “Viente-y-cinco mujeres y ciquenta tetas!” He 
and Jack collapsed in laughter. The doctor turned in 
the hallway, in a fine anger, and said, “Chuchas tu 
madres,” and spat. “Harriet! Call the police! Get 
these bums out of here!" In anger his English was 
strongly accented. The girl picked up the phone. 

With my vigorous urging, we left, Harry and Jack 
calling, “Tomé Pepsi? Poco, poco? Hit dee spot!” and 
similar inanities. I got them out the door and walked 
behind them across the parking lot. Jack scarcely 
came up to Harry's ear. He had his arm around 
Harry's waist, and Harry had an arm over Jack's 
shoulders. They held each other up, lunging along 
sideways and laughing. It had been just too funny, 
and it hadn't mattered at all which one got the 
stitches. 

I was very much a rearguard action, in the military 
sense. I expected the police to come up behind us, 
and I wanted to be first to speak to them. There was 
an undeniable contagion to the laughter, and I 
laughed too, perhaps in the wake of madness. I 
would have liked briefly to have been between them, 
lurching along, for the camaraderie, but only briefly. 
I had not really belonged in that middle twenty years 
ago, and belonged there much less now, altered and 
matured as I was. I have missed something there, I 
know, but I think that on the whole it is just as 
well. 

At the car they got into the back because the front 
seat was covered with drying blood, it didn't matter 
whose. I got in behind the wheel, getting some blood 
on my slacks because it was the least I could do. On the 
way to Harry's I was very sorry not to have gone to 
Myopia, because the next reunion, my twenty-fifth, 
was five long years off. I decided then that I would 
spend my twenty-fifth at the official reunion. One's 
twenty-fifth is most important, and one should spend it 
with a broader segment of one’s classmates. [] 
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THE BRITISH NOVEL LIVES 


An Atlantic editor, proposing this 
piece, asked half-jokingly whether the 
title of Muriel Spark’s book, Not to 
Disturb, might be regarded as a fair 
indication of the state of the British 
novel. It seems that word has got 
around that there’s nothing much 
doing back home, where, before the 
British suffered what now looks like a 
permanent intellectual and imagina- 
tive power-cut, the modern novel got 
started. I think these reports are 
much exaggerated, but what can one 
do? Back in the 1590s, Francis Meres 
listed the poets of his day and 
matched them against the best the 
world could put up; but such chau- 
vinism is untimely, and it would not 
seem right for me to provide a list of 
Britons who could go the distance 
with Mailer, Bellow, Roth, Malamud, 
Updike, Pynchon, Vonnegut, and so 
on, much less with our talented new 
competitors across the Channel. Still, 
something needs to be done. 

First of all, a lot that seems to be 
wrong with the novel is really wrong 
with other things, namely the trade, 
and the literary scene generally. How 
does a writer get going and keep go- 
ing in England? He doesn’t sell stories 
to high-grade monthlies, because 
there aren’t any. One famous British 
writer of stories told me that every 
time he risks devoting a month or two 
to a story he’s faced with this pros- 
pect: if it pleases an American editor 
he is well paid, and amply supported 
for one or two months more, but if it 
doesn’t he may have to take $65 for 
it, almost a dead loss. This helps to 
explain why we have so few story- 
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writers, and also why it is difficult to 
get going. 

Englishmen write novels, and send 
them to publishers. Everybody knows 
how risky this is—Lucky Jim and 
Lord of the Flies are famous for hav- 
ing wandered for years from pub- 
lisher to publisher before anybody 
bit, and it’s a reasonable guess that 
others, perhaps as good, were simply 
kicked around till they got lost. In 
fact, publishers are willing to admit 
that the chances of a good novel’s 
getting into print constantly diminish. 
The reasons are partly economic. 
Publishers’ readers are not paid 
enough. Book prices have risen fan- 
tastically, and a first novel, even if 
strongly recommended, is a big risk. 
The terms offered are likely to be 
very bad, for the publisher is really 
buying the author’s later work, not 
this book, and if he has doubts, he 
doesn’t buy. So it is virtually certain 
that there are many worthy novelists 
who don’t get published at all. 

If the book does get published, it 
runs into more trouble. Its chance of 
not being reviewed at all is high, its 
chance of being seriously reviewed is 
almost negligible. Few English pub- 
lishers really trust advertising, and re- 
viewing space is crucially important; 
but the provision of it is miserly in 
the extreme, especially in the big 
Sundays on which most depends. Fic- 
tion reviewers are by American stan- 
dards unbelievably ill paid; when 
they get their bundle of new novels 
they can’t afford to read them all, let 
alone write about them. They bundle 
three or four into their 800 words, 


and sell the rest to booksellers. That 
good books are, under this system, ei- 
ther ignored or traduced cannot be 
doubted, and anybody who reads 
around could name a few, and cite re- 
views to illustrate total misreading 
and more or less elegant concealment 
of the fact that the method employed 
was dipping and skipping. 

Finally, there is a great difference 
between the American and the 
English market. The resonance of a 
success is very much smaller in 
England; few writers attract much 
clamor—interviews on television and 
in the “serious” press—unless they 
have made themselves well known in 
other ways than by writing novels; 
these few are also accorded the privi- 
lege of a review all to themselves, 
usually a favorable one, though this 
has no necessary connection with 
desert. So it must be said that the ap- 
parent feebleness of the English novel 
doesn’t necessarily reflect on the work 
of the novelists, and the most imme- 
diate requirement isn’t better novels 
but improved communications. The 
first thing would be to ensure decent 
treatment of first novels; they should 
be competently assessed on publica- 
tion. Novel reviewing should not be 
hackwork; the first public sorting is 
usually the most important, and the 
small chorus of indolent, indigent, or 
ignorant reviewers can kill not only a 
book but a career. 

It so happens that the four novels 
before me are all by very well known 
writers, and were all extensively re- 
viewed in Britain. It is not surprising, 
all things considered, that they were 
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In the past year our children’s 
books have received a full measure of 
awards. Here are some books of which 
we are especially proud, and the 
honors they have achieved: 


ANNIE AND THE OLD ONE 
by Miska Miles, illustrated by Peter 
Parnall. $3.95. 

Newbery Medal Honor Book 
Christopher Medal 


A ROOM MADE OF WINDOWS 
by Eleanor Cameron. $5.95. 
Globe-Horn Book Award 


The following are Notable Books 
listed by the American Library As- 
sociation: 


A ROOM MADE OF WINDOWS 
by Eleanor Cameron. $5.95. 
(Age 10 up) 


EMMA TUPPER’S DIARY 
by Peter Dickinson. $5.95. 


(Age 12 up) 


JINGO DJANGO 
by Sid Fleischman. $4.95. 
(Ages 9-12) 


ANNIE AND THE OLD ONE 

by Miska Miles, illustrated by Peter 
Parnall. $3.95. 

(Picture book) 


Among the American Library As- 
sociation Best Books for Young Adults 
1971: 


A WILD THING 
by Jean Renvoize. $5.95. 


This listing is another step in our 
continuing effort to bring good books 
to people who appreciate them. That 
includes children. 
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for the most part incompetently re- 
viewed (there were honorable ex- 
ceptions). Last year everybody made 
a complete mess of Anthony Burgess' 
M F-—and what kind of critic do you 
have to be to miss the point that if 
you fail to see what so remarkable a 
writer is doing it may be your fault? 
Muriel Spark suffers repeatedly from 
comparable failures. For fourteen 
years she has been fruitfully engaged 
in her intensely imaginative inquiries 
into the resources of fiction—a contin- 
uously subtle, inventive, and am- 
bitious novelist. Yet her success has 
been somehow in spite of the expert 
commentators, who tend to regard 
her as finally trivial, lucky, or naive. 
Her new book, Not to Disturb (Vi- 
king, $5.00), is brief, lucky, and seri- 
ous. When a story comes to be told, 
its end is foreknown, essentially, 
though not in every detail. But it is a 
convention that stories should be told 
without reference to this fact. What 
may be learned about fictions by 
abandoning this convention? In this 
story the servants know that their 
master and mistress have gone into 
the library and will never emerge 
alive; they will pay the price for their 
luridly sinful sexual behavior. As for 
the servants, they will make their for- 
tunes by selling the serial, film, and 
other rights of their account of these 
events. From the outset they behave 
as if the abovestairs characters were 
already dead, as indeed in a sense 
they are; the story exists, and only 
needs to be told. Of course the telling 
must be interesting (with an interest 
other than the simple one in what 
happens in the end), or the servants, 
and for that matter the author, will 
fail to divert their readers and so 
make money out of the operation. 
For the servants—equipped with 
scenarios, tape recorders, cameras, 
and their own extremely idiosyncratic 
ways of talking and behaving—are a 
figure of the author. They are some- 
what deficient in ordinary human 
feelings, being, in a slightly crazy 
way, wholly dedicated to the series of 
events, all happening to other people, 
that constitute the tale. Although 
they have it all worked out they can- 
not expect to do better than God, 
who plans absolute things absolutely, 
but contingent things contingently. A 
number of unpredictable events do 
occur, but Lister the butler is able, 
like God, to take care of them. He has 
no difficulty with the Baron; the fact 
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that he is still alive as they all prepare 
to cash in on his death is, he says, a 
matter of “vulgar chronology”; as a 
character in the scenario the Baron 
has placed himself “within the realm 
of predestination.” And when the 
idiot son of the Baron, howling in the 
attic, turns out to be the heir—some- 
thing Lister had not foreseen—he 
merely remarks that “one foresees the 
unforeseen,” and tidies up the prob- 
lem by marrying the idiot to a preg- 
nant housemaid accomplice. 

This is a slightly horrified observa- 
tion on how the novelist works. Two 
people are hanging about the 
grounds of the house; they are not in 
the scenario, but they don’t bother 
Lister because, as he firmly states, 
"they don't come into the story.” The 
novelist casually writes them out in a 
parenthesis: “Meanwhile the light- 
ning, which strikes the clump of elms 
so that the two friends who huddle 
there are killed instantly without 
pain, zig-zags across the lawns, il- 
luminating the lily pond and the 
sunken rose garden like a self- 
stricken flash-photographer, and like 
a zip-fastener ripped from its gar- 
ment by a sexual maniac, it is flung 
Slapdash across Lake Leman and 
back to skim the rooftops of the 
house, leaving intact, however, the 
well-insulated telephone wires which 
Lister, on the telephone to Geneva, 
has rather feared might break down.” 
This sentence has the same per- 
functory efficiency as Lister, who in- 
terferes only as necessary. He distin- 
guishes between “events that arise 
and those that merely follow after 
each other"; a born novelist, he is 
stuck on causality and finds that 
“those that arise are preferable.” The 
other servants rightly admire him for 
his powers of organization and dis- 
crimination. They agree that he “can 
adjust whatever it is. Lister never dis- 
parates, he symmetrises . . . Lister’s 
got equibalance . . . what’s more, he 
pertains.” 

That’s what it takes, not just luck. 
To read this book for its Gothic fun, 
and not for its equibalance, per- 
tinence, and symmetry, is a great 
waste. It has a family resemblance to 
the first of Mrs. Spark’s researches, 
The Comforters, and to the delightful 
experimental novellas of the pre- 
Mandelbaum Gate days. But it is 
closer to the more recent books, The 
Public Image and The Driver’s Seat. 
Much might be said about the change 
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of direction in her inquiries, but it is 
not for her to say it otherwise than in 
fictions. It is the critic’s job, and a 
more useful one than that of lament- 
ing the death of the novel in England. 


Iris Murdoch also changes more 
than she’s given credit for, and con- 
tinually augments her ambition and 
resources. At one time she seemed to 
be fighting against her love for very 
elaborate plots with occult overtones, 
but now she appears to have accepted 
it as part of the deal, and is making 
these plots bear extraordinary bur- 
dens. Contrary to what is often said, 
and in spite of social resemblances 
between one novel and another, she 
never goes twice over the same 
ground. She is wonderfully inventive, 
and needs to be. This new book, An 
Accidental Man (Viking, $7.95), is 
perfectly readable as fun, as a plot 
game, as a virtuoso exposition (there 
are some really ingenious sequences 
of letters, and bitty unascribed party 
conversations, new and valuable ac- 
quisitions to the technical capability), 
and yet there is more. The curse of 
elaborate plotting is that it seems to 
call for finality in the close—otherwise 
the reader, trained to expect this of 
complex cluing, feels cheated. This 
can block off many perspectives— 
onto personality, onto the strangeness 
of the reality which the fiction sug- 
gests. In this. book Miss Murdoch 
avoids what she has called “quasi- 
theological finality,” just as she 
avoids, or ought to avoid, the imputa- 
tion of self-indulgence in the plotting. 
Occasionally her feints and with- 
drawals make one think of Mrs. 
Spark; but they are essentially very 
different, the questing nonconformist 
and the disciplined Catholic. Miss 
Murdoch, though equipped with 
elaborate philosophical scenarios, is 
far readiér than Mrs. Spark to think 
with the story, to use its many-lay- 
ered complexities as an instrument of 
discovery rather than as a subject for 
research. She is, to that extent, less of 
a metanovelist than Mrs. Spark, 
though her plots are more mysterious. 

In this book a young American 
scholar, Ludwig, is about to marry a 
rich English girl and take up an Ox- 
ford fellowship. His parents think he 
should come home and face the draft, 
and the book opens and closes on this 
predicament, Ludwig meanwhile 
having, after many vicissitudes, gone 
home. The Vietnam topicality is only 
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apparent; the real question is one of: 
bearing witness in the absence of 
theological sanctions. What now 
stands in for God, who used to over- 
see these ethical contracts? “What 
does ‘so’ mean in: ‘This is how the 
world is, so that is what a man must 
do?" 

This ethical issue is embedded in a 
great tangle of plot. Austin Gibson 
Grey, the accidental man—a pun, 
since the reference is not only to a 
lack of essentiality but to Austin's 
habit of causing and suffering acci- 
dents crucial to the plot—is selfish, a 
destroyer and exploiter. His spiritual 
realm is that of the dark angels liber- 
ated by the death of God. His hated 
brother Matthew is kind, solves 
people's problems, but gives up good- 
ness as beyond him. They represent 
the ambiguities of spirit in the mod- 
ern world; at least they have some 
spiritual dimension, unlike the family 
of Ludwig’s girl, Gracie, whose eth- 
ical actions are meaningless because 
they lack that dimension. 

What is the relation of spirit to 
matter in the ordinary universe? 
When Dorina, Austin’s estranged 
wife, is killed, Matthew states that the 
cause is not “doom, not fate" but “ac- 
cident.” But the text, ambiguously di- 
dactic, speaks of “deep mythological 
forces” which “control the. destinies 
of man,” and assures us that “the 
reality is huge and dark which lies be- 
yond the lighted area of our in- 
tentions.” It is this reality that the 
novel tries to indicate. If the reader 
wants to explore it, transmute in- 
dications of magic into spirit, he must 
do it himself. The book announces, in 
its fullness and variety, its own in- 
completeness, the necessary imperfec- 
tions of its research into necessity and 
grace. Active readers should find 
themselves busy enough to stop 
canting about their dissatisfaction 
with the modern novel. 


The two new long stories, “The 
Scorpion God” and “Clonk Clonk,” 
which William Golding has pub- 
lished, with an older jeu d'esprit called 
“Envoy Extraordinary," in The Scor- 
pion God (Harcourt Brace Jovano- 
vich, $5.95) are so distinguished that 
only the modish reaction against this 
author can prevent due acknowledg- 
ment of his achievement. Golding’s 
way is not to write at all until he has 
so fully imagined the piece, so per- 
fectly endowed it with an appropriate 
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dialect, that he can omit all the extra- 
neous gestures with which, in writing 
parables so strange and remote, an 
author might seek to solicit the 
reader's interest and understanding. 
Everything necessary is there, but ev- 
erything is inexplicit. 

"Ihe Scorpion God" plunges us 
into the Egypt of an early dynasty, a 
world consisting of a few narrow 
miles of the Nile Valley, in which the 
Pharaoh, so long as he has the virile 
force to do it, holds up the sky, con- 
trols the flooding, and fertilizes the 
women of his family. When his 
strength fails he is consigned, in his 
triple coffin, to eternal life, along with 
his crook, his flail, and his body ser- 
vants. Here the Pharaoh (“Great 
House") fails; his son and heir, a boy 
deeply sick and degenerate as a con- 
sequence of his incestuous ancestry, 
does not want to succeed him. His 
Liar, a man who knows the impos- 
sible world beyond the valley—where 
there is ice, where men sleep with 
strangers—rejects his free trip to eter- 
nal life and becomes the new Pha- 
raoh, prophet of the open exogamous 
society, ending by treachery a total- 
itarian state of ignorant innocence. 

The peculiar power of this concep- 
tion, the controlled poetry of the dia- 
lect, could be shown only by long 
quotation. Few novelists have offered 
the reader a clenched fist promising 
so much to the man who can open it. 
"Clonk Clonk" is even stranger, a 
Stone-Age story of a crippled tribes- 
man who disgraces himself in the 
hunt; he is a flautist, his misery 
"creates an exactness of words," and 
when he has to drop out of the hunt- 
ing party, with its homosexual good 
spirits, he falls in with the women, 
who, orgiastic at full moon, show him 
a secret knowledge. The indentate va- 
gina is a good place; there he discov- 
ers the Panic and the Orphic, and is 
welcomed back by the men on new 
terms. As usual in Golding a crucial 
stage in social evolution is the subject. 
The women are rational, matter-of- 
fact, and associate copulation with 
childbirth; but they also provide ac- 
cess to the Dionysian, without which 
male dreams are mere boyish fantasy. 
Again there is in this story a special 
idiom, beautifully explicit, yet con- 
cealing a central inexplicitness that 
challenges the reader. A great talent 
is reviving, and this book is com- 
parable with Golding's finest achieve- 
ment, The Inheritors. 
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Of all these writers Kingsley Amis 
least risks an unsympathetic hearing, 
though there is a danger that his new 
book, Girl, 20 (Harcourt Brace Jova- 
novich, $5.95) may be read as a 
simple putdown, by a sour convert to 
middle-aged rightism, of the youth 
cult and the London it dominates. It 
is this, but in a strangely complicated 


ship, a brief reign of terror, and reoc- 
cupation of the colonies. Though we 
are to learn that the madness of 
southeast England over a short pe- 
riod of time is no index of the general 
condition of humanity, the moral dia- 
gram sketched by our instructor is al- 
ways dissolving before our eyes; 
while he's being lethal to youth the 


The tone of this book is extremely 
difficult to describe; one laughs a lot, 
but the sourness builds up, and then 
turns to something resembling trag- 
edy. Like The Anti-Death League it’s 
much more serious than it sounds, 
and Amis is not only an accom- 
plished comedian but an original 
poet. He completes my case. Four re- 
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way. The narrator, Yandell, a music text is lethal to him. It's precisely his markable novels in one batch may be 

x critic in his thirties, is equipped with way of looking at things, that comic rare, but it happened, and the occa- 
— the authors remarkable powers of detachment which so well renders the sion justifies a measure of noisy cele- 
-— caricature, of turning poseurs into absurdity of others, that destroys him. bration, not only in aid of these 
E gargoyles. The book is studded with The self-destructive Roy Vandervane, writers but of all the others who de- 


serve but rarely get the intelligent co- 
operation of reviewers and readers. 


richly and lovingly imagined, comes 


absolutely Amisian jokes. A black 
out of it better than Yandell. 


man accosts the narrator: ““You are 
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"m an imperialist racist fascist," he says 
-— dutifully. “How on earth did you : 
E. know?" asks Yandell. There is, in the LISTEN TO PAINTING 
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jokes, in the rhetoric which breeds 
them, an unmistakable idiomatic 


= quality. A homemade drink at a by Alexander Eliot 
| party: “a small tumbler containing 
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what I tried, with some success, not to 


think of as a urine sample drawn The dusk is apple-green. The tem- balloon messages reading RAT-TAT- 


| — from one gravely ill" Anybody might perature, well below freezing. The sil- TAT and POW. They are silent; and 
—  -. have compared the drink to a urine very snow cuts at the bellies of the that is the irony which makes them 
BE sample; what is private to Amis is hounds. They have been on the go amusing to some. But when you look 
ee. “with some success,” and, above all, since dawn, but they ran down only at Mark Rothko's huge canvases hori- 
— the manic extension of the com- one fox in all that time. Stiffly, the zontally striped in only two or three 
ie parison—“drawn from one gravely fox’s carcass swings from the long cloud banks of color, you hear a 
EV. iL pikestaff of a trudging man. Outside chord, or possibly a blue-note, struck 
E Boutiques, pop music, the young the Inn of Saint Eustace, a straw-fire somewhere between the eardrum and 


the retina. The same holds true for 
Josef Albers' squares within squares 
of softly vibrating and upwelling col- 
ors. Give them time to work inside 


flares. People are singeing a pig's 
bristles; they will have fresh pork at 
the inn tonight. The hunters do not 
pause, but pass on down the valley. 


¥ 
A. and their sympathizers, are all given 
E © the treatment. There is also a fertile 
provision of comic incident. Sir Roy 
Vandervane, a successful musician of 


E fifty-four years, is keeping up with The valley stream stands still be- you, and they sound like vowels of a 
e youth in the shape of an appalling neath a bridge, frozen as if by some language spoken on a distant planet. 

L— .  seventeen-year-old mistress and a sudden and deathly thought. Under Going back to the period between 
Lam rock group called Out Pigs. Yandell the hill, a watermill hangs with its the world wars, you find Salvador 
— — tries halfheartedly to save him, to wheel shackled in icicles. Beyond,  Dali's melted gold watch draped over 
eo help Vandervane's wife and rescue children skate and spin tops upon the. the limb of a blasted tree and ticking 
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| zd his daughter from despair and hard 


drugs. He fails all around. Yandell’s 
general unsatisfactoriness lies in what 
more pretentious sages would call his 
detachment, distinguishing between 
that and the good condition of nonat- 
tachment. He likes sex without com- 
mitment, loves Weber but hates all 
music from Schónberg on, and all the 
modern manifestations of youth, its 
music, its politics, its manners. He 
shares his nice straight girl with an- 
other man, and yields her easily to a 
black man (no thick lips, and so 
straight as to be virtually white), who 
is willing to order her around in the 
way she prefers. The contributions to 
a sane view of the world that he regis- 
ters all come from the black and from 
his girl's father, a wise man who nev- 
ertheless favors a temporary dictator- 


jade-green pond. Their cries are faint, 
yet sharp and clear in the distance. 
You hear as well the whining of the 
worn-out hounds about your knees, 
and even the thin crackling sounds of 
the straw-fire back there. But how can 
this be so? The scene comes from Pie- 
ter Brueghel's famous picture at 
Vienna: The Hunters in the Snow. 
And painting is a silent art. That is, 
unless one makes the effort to do 
more than observe pictures. . . 

But in fact everything speaks. A 
good test of painting is to ask what it 
Says, or sings, to your inner ear. Sim- 
onides the Greek poet may have been 
the first person to define painting as 
"silent poetry," but many others have 
since done so. 

I am not referring to Roy Lichten- 
stein's comic-strip blowups with their 


squishily with infinite regret. From 
the same era come the golden groans 
of plump French horns in flames, 
painted by René Magritte. Such im- 
ages cannot be called “life-enhanc- 
ing,” to use a favorite phrase of the 
art critic Bernard Berenson. However, 
Berenson spoke to and for a more 
complacent milieu than ours. He 
looked upon art as a necessary lux- 
ury, whereas I call it a force for 
heightened consciousness. 

Go see George Bellows’ master- 


‘piece Both Members of This Club, at 


Washington’s National Gallery. That 
dates from 1909, and yet it says some- 
thing to which our country has not 
entirely awakened even now. The 
painting shows a black man and a 
white, both members of this “club” 
and nation, thudding leather-bound 
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fists against each other’s vulnerable 
flesh. I say you have not truly wit- 
nessed this image, let alone received 
its message, until you hear the zuk of 
those mitts and the dry shuffle of the 
fighters’ shoes on resin-strewn canvas, 
and their hoarse breathing and the 
yell of the encircling dark. 

Even further back in time, The Cry 
is still re-echoing. This picture, at 
Oslo’s National Gallery, is by the 
Van Gogh of the North: Edvard 
Munch. It shows a man in pain upon 
a bridge. His mouth is wide-open. He 
holds his hands pressed tight against 
his ears. “I was walking along the 
road,” Munch wrote in explanation 
of this picture, “with two friends, and 
then the sun went down. The sky sud- 
denly turned blood-red; and I felt a 
breath of melancholy, a gnawing pain 
under my heart. I stopped and leaned 
against the fence, dead-tired. Above 
the blue-black fjord and the town lay 
blood and tongues of fire. My friends 
walked on; and I remained behind, 
trembling with fear. I felt a long- 
drawn cry pass through nature.” 

Just over a hundred years ago, Paul 
Cézanne put the finishing strokes to 
his Black Marble Clock which is now 
in the Niarchos collection. The paint- 
ing balances a giant and rosy-lipped 
seashell against a coffinlike clock. The 
ticking of the one and the distant 
ocean-hum of the other are both 
there, in the picture. Once you have 
set your ear to both, you hold two 
kinds of time together in your mind. 
Cézanne, especially, helps to expand 
a person’s consciousness of the big 
things—even by picturing bric-a-brac 
on a tabletop. 

“In the beginning was the Word.” 
Watching the sparks fly from a knife 
grinder’s wheel, you feel that if those 
sparks could speak they might say 
that “the beginning” was the shrill 
hiss of the whetstone. Francisco Goya 
once painted a knife grinder at work; 
the picture is in Budapest. Only listen 
to it, and the peasant figure with his 
thumb against the sparkling blade 
turns to a demiurge of terrible and 
wonderful power. Enough said. East- 
ern methods of meditation often in- 
volve concentrating upon a “man- 
trum” or sound which appears to be 
both suitable to the subject and uni- 
versal in its implications. One can 
“meditate” in museums and in the 
mind’s eye also. This means finding 
and concentrating on the “mantrum” 
of some particular masterpiece. 


EVER SINCE THEY PUT the new stoplight at the 


head of town, there are two good reasons to stop 
here in Lynchburg, Tennessee. 


On your way in we suggest a pause at Jack Daniel 
Distillery. Here, a gentleman will show you around 

and talk pridefully about our eee And probably he'll 
talk proudest about charcoal | 
mellowing, the extra step that 
smooths out Jack Daniel's. 





CHARCOAL 

On your way out we MELLOWED 
suggest a stop at our town's W 
new redlight. If you knew DROP 
Sheriff Martin as we do, you'd b 
know this was an equally BY DROP 
worthwhile recommendation. 

| TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF © 1972, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motiow, Prop., Inc. 


DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY + LYNCHBURG (POP. 361), TENNESSEE 
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E. aa day’s breadmaking 
Ree: is built up by several additions of 
d A LA RECHERCHE DU PAIN PERDU flour and water into a levain, which in 
ei turn, after the next day’s chef is set 
na by Betty Suyker aside, is used to leaven the dough for 
E- the day's baking. Each batch of 
E dough thus depends for its goodness 


MC 


on the previous day's batch; a single 
bad sack of flour or a flaw in the 
procedure can ruin not just one bak- 


pockets which then swell and form air 
holes in the bread, thus leavening it. 
Only wheat or rye flour contains the 


A visit to the bakery shop of Pierre 
Poilane at Number 8 rue du Cherche- 
Midi in Paris's Sixth Arrondissement 
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= is an excursion into medieval France. necessary gluten to make the dough ing, but all future bakings from the 
a = Here the gros pain or pain de cam- sticky and elastic enough to trap the particular levain. 
m pagne—the large, round, crusty loaf carbon dioxide. The baking fixes the In the most elaborate and best 
— — that was the daily bread and almost air holes permanently in the bread, manifestation of breadmaking the 
Ee mystical symbol of life itself to the cooks off the alcohol, and kills the baker would “work on three /evains,” 
L— .. people of France before the Revolu- yeast cells, thus preventing further a process that involved four measur- 
"d tion—is baked in the ancient way. fermentation. ings out and mixings in of flour, wa- 
E. In the window of Monsieur Poil- The yeast cells first used by man ter, and salt, three kneadings, and a 
E ane's tiny shop, fresh bread is dis- are called wild yeasts, and like rise (or pousse) of at least seventeen 
played as impressively as Monsieur people, they have been evolving hours in all. What with the suscepti- 


Cartier sets out his pans of precious 
stones on the other side of the Seine. 
Each loaf, measuring about a foot in 
diameter, is slashed across its domed 
top with the traditional, functional 
"jets" that allow the crust to spread 
and the dough within to expand dur- 
ing baking. Or the slashes are some- 
times supplanted by intricate appli- 
quéd designs of sheaves of wheat and 
clusters of grapes circled with vine 
leaves. 

The bakery is directly under the 
shop. Triangular stone steps, dating, 
they say, from the eleventh century 
and not nearly broad enough to pro- 
vide a secure foothold, get progres- 
sively more obscured by drifts of 
flour as they spiral tightly downward 
into the hot nether region. Two mus- 
cular young men labor at dough 
trough and oven. They are dressed 
only in loincloths and rope-soled 
clogs—a gesture to practicality which 
is lost in the otherworldliness it brings 
to the scene. 

Off in a dark corner of Poilane's 
cellar sits a large metal basin in which 
440 pounds of /evain, or dough- 
starter, is brooding. Levain, the non- 
sour French version of what Ameri- 
cans know as sourdough, was first de- 
vised by the ancient Egyptians who 
used yeast cells to ferment a mixture 
of flour and water to get a leavened 
dough. 

Fermentation is that particular bio- 
chemical wonder in which tiny living 
creatures called yeasts gobble up 
sugar and starch and turn them into 
alcohol and carbon dioxide. In bak- 
ing, the carbon dioxide, trapped in 
the sticky, elastic dough made with 
wheat or rye flour, collects in little 
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through the years. Scientists speak of 
"new races" and "mutations" of 
them. The particular wild yeast cells 
used by the ancients to make bread 
were probably the same as those they 
used to ferment honey, grape juice, 
and grain mash to make mead, wine, 
and beer. Some anthropologists even 
believe that making alcohol from fer- 
mented grain predates agriculture— 
that man, in fact, took to the hoe in 
order to take to his cups. Whether or 
not that is so, man was almost cer- 
tainly a brewer before he was a 
baker. 

Since wild yeast cells are always 
present in nature, carried by insects 
or on specks of dust, it is possible to 
start a /evain by mixing together flour 
and water and simply setting the mix- 
ture outdoors, uncovered, on a warm 
humid day. This method can be im- 
proved upon by the addition to the 
mixture of some crushed ripe grapes. 
With irrepressible conviviality, wild 
yeast cells tend to congregate on the 
skins of ripe grapes. There they wait 
impatiently for some bare foot or me- 
chanical winepress to break the grape 
skin and let them in. With or without 
smashed grapes, however, the flour 
and water mixture will attract its own 
yeasts, ferment, and foam. It must 
then be built up with successive feed- 
ings of flour and water and allowed to 
ferment and foam several more times 
until it has developed enough yeast 
cells to give rise to a batch of bread. 

Making bread from even the most 
thoroughbred of /evains is an ex- 
tremely long and painstaking task. 
The /evain method requires a contin- 
uum of baking in which a small wad 
of dough-starter, called a chef, saved 


bility of the whole process to varia- 
tions in temperature and humidity, 
the old-time baker's art was part cal- 
culus, part alchemy, part mete- 
orology, and all endless, backbreak- 
ing labor. Says Poilane, “If you need 
to sleep a lot, you will not make 
bread.” 

Poilane bakes 1200 loaves of bread 
a day by the /evain method. But he 
only counts eight hours from chef to 
baked bread. Nevertheless, his dough 
is measured and shaped by hand, and 
each loaf is cradled for its final rising 
in its own banneton, a specially de- 
signed rigid wicker basket just the 
size and shape of the desired loaf, 
lined with heavy rough cloth into 
which flour is rubbed to prevent the 
dough’s sticking. Scores of round ban- 
netons, each holding a warm, breath- 
ing, expanding lump of bread dough, 
are stacked loosely, just barely over- 
lapping one another, along one wall 
of the bakery. 

Poilane's oven is a masterpiece of 
Victorian solidity. Built a century ago 
of red brick and supporting metal 
bars, it is 14 feet deep, 10 feet wide, 
weighs 100 tons, and seems ready to 
burst with heat and air vibrations. 
The brick floor of the oven, upon 
which the bread is baked, is tilted up 
toward the back so that the baker can 
see the loaves in the rear. The ceiling 
of the oven, less than a foot above its 
floor, is lined with thousands of small 
oval tiles, and above the tiles is a 
thick layer of riverbed sand which 
serves as insulation. 

Poilane, who supports the notion 
that the best way to bake bread is 
over wood, uses some 50 cubic feet of 
wood a day. The wood has to be 
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trucked in from outside Paris and 
broken by hand into small pieces. 

The baker putting the loaves into 
the oven uses a pelle, a flat wooden 
paddle with a fifteen-foot handle, and 
a lame, a thin curved razor-sharp 
blade about five inches long, which 
he holds in his teeth. He rolls each 
risen loaf gently out of its banneton 
onto the pelle, and with flicks of the 
lame too fast to follow he cuts slashes 
across the top of each loaf to form the 
jets. Then he quickly thrusts the pelle 
through the oven door, slides the 
bread off onto the hot bricks, where it 
will bake for an hour. The baker 
works so rapidly that the entire op- 
eration from banneton to bricks is a 
single unbroken motion. 

The pure /evain-raised pain de cam- 
pagne of Poilane and only a few other 
bakers in Paris is almost an anach- 
ronism in France today, although 
many Parisians treat themselves to 
one of Poilane’s hefty loaves when 
they feel life is getting too flimsy for 
them. Even Madame Pompidou is said 
to have crossed his threshold to buy 
bread, and the bakery once delivered a 
surrealistic loaf twelve feet long to Sal- 
vador Dali. Since bread made by 
the /evain method keeps fresh for 
long periods, Poilane ships it all over 
the world. 

The beginning of the end for pain 
de levain in France was the rediscov- 
ery in 1665 of the ancient Roman and 
Greek technique of using /evure, 
brewers yeast gathered from the 
foam of beer, to give an added pousse 
to the /evain and a lighter texture and 
more flavor to the bread. Louis XIV 
called together 75 wise men to decide 
if the new /evain-levure bread was 
good for the public health. The wise 
men decided (45 to 30) that it was 
not, but the bakers kept on baking it 
and the people kept on eating it, so a 
wiser group of advisers was convened 
and voted it must be good for the 
public health. As for the rumor that it 
was Marie de Medicis who sponsored 
the new bread, Professor Raymond 
Calvel, master baker and author of 
the definitive French baking book, La 
Boulangerie Moderne, refutes all such 
notions, however widely held by 
bread historians. Writes Calvel, “It is 
difficult to concede that she sanc- 
tioned this bread in 1665 when his- 
tory teaches us that she died in 1642." 

Levain-levure bread is still made in 
France, but the bread we largely rec- 
ognize as French bread today—the 





crusty baguettes, bâtards, parisiens, fi- 
celles, stale three or four hours after 
they come out of the oven, but heav- 
enly until then—was brought to 
France 130 years ago by an Austrian 
army officer named Zang. 

Zang, accompanied by his own 
small army of Viennese bakers, 
started a bread business in Paris in 
1840 using a new method of leav- 
ening, the poolisch. Poolisch—its 
name, which indicates that the 
method originated in Poland, has ob- 
viously ricocheted off both Viennese 
and French tongues-—is /evure 
mixed with lots of water and a spe- 
cially enriched flour in a bucket. This 
mixture is left to ferment for three to 
eight hours, depending on how much 
levure is used, into what Calvel de- 
scribes as “a sort of liquid /evain." It 
is, however, pure /evure—the first use 
of straight levure for making bread in 
France. It won instant acceptance in 
Paris, and was almost the only 
method used from 1840 until 1920, 
when the "direct" method came into 
being, along with a wholesale swing 
over to automatic kneading ma- 
chines. The ancient Romans had used 
kneading machines, and there were a 
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few in France as far back as the eigh- 
teenth century, but even in 1840 there 
were only seven such machines in 
Paris. During the 1908-1909 bakers' 
strike, there were just 6000 such ma- 
chines in the 45,000 bakeries 
throughout France, but by 1920 every 
baker had one. Anyone who has ever 
kneaded a pound or two of bread 
dough can imagine what it must have 
been like to knead hundreds of 
pounds of it every day. 

With the new machines the bakers, 
the bread, and the bread eaters prob- 
ably reached, in the years between 
the two world wars, their happiest 
state of coexistence. It was a brief mo- 
ment and it came after centuries of 
turmoil. Throughout history the 
French have been fanatical about 
bread. A few years ago a seventy-eight- 
year-old Frenchman wrote in Paris- 
Match, “The bread of France is more 
than a food. Itis a whole art of living. It 
is almost our legend." 

When the peasants (or jacques, as 
they were called) rebelled in the 
fourteenth-century jacquerie, their 
rallying cry was "Le pain se lève!” 
(“The bread is rising!") It must have 
been by the tedious /evain method be- 
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He would have enjoyed the felicity with 
which Stephen Birmingham has told it,” 
says Jerome Weidman. John P. Marquand 
was both an American aristocrat and one 
of our all-time favorite novelists. This 


intimate biography by the author of 
"Our Crowd” captures the man and 


his world, from the top of Beacon Hill 


to the top of the bestseller list. “An 
important and highly enjoyable 
book." —Orville Prescott. ‘The most 


vivid portrait of a famous author | can 
remember reading.’’—S. N. Behrman 
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cause it wasn’t ready for the oven un- 
til July 14, 1789, when a mob with 
sprigs of wheat in their buttonholes 
stormed the Bastille. By October they 
were marching to Versailles crying 
"Nous voulons du pain!" (“We want 
bread!”) and carrying Louis XVI, 
Marie Antoinette, and the Dauphin 
back to Paris, shouting, “Here is the 
baker and the baker’s wife and the 
baker’s small assistant [/e petit mit- 
ron|" To render one small justice to 
"the baker's wife," she never said, 
"Let them eat cake." The remark was 
attributed to some never identified 
queen by Jean-Jacques Rousseau in a 
chapter of his Confessions almost cer- 
tainly written when Marie Antoinette 
was a very young girl. Rousseau's 
version, moreover, was not *Let them 
eat cake," but *Let them eat brioche" 
("Qu'ils mangent de la brioche”). 

Whoever said it, present-day 
Frenchmen may soon have to take 
the advice. Bread baking was never 
designed to fit into the modern pace 
of life. The quality of the bread is al- 
most directly proportionate to the 
time it is given to rise and the number 
of deflations or, in the older methods, 
additional doses of ingredients it is 
given. Dough, in that it incorporates 
the living yeast, is a living thing, and 
must be pampered and disciplined 
and raised and molded as if it were a 
living thing. 

The terrible problem is that bakers 
simply have too hard a life. They 
have to work in the middle of the 
night, they have a difficult time, in 
France, to break even since they are 
perpetually caught in the squeeze be- 
tween ever increasing costs and the 
government-imposed price of bread. 

In response to the price squeeze, 
the long nighttime hours, and the 
bone-crunching labor, French bakers 
have looked longingly at the dazzling 
possibilities of mechanization, auto- 
mation, and all the other time- and 
labor-saving devices that have mod- 
ernized the rest of the world. In 1956, 
they discovered a clever trick: they 
turned the mechanical kneading ma- 
chines to a higher speed. With the 
new rapid kneading, all sorts of 
chemical changes took place. There 
was oxidation. The gluten didn't de- 
velop its necessary qualities. The sec- 
ond rise was too long. The bakers 
were forced to increase the amount of 
yeast to offset some of the problems 
caused by the augmented kneading. 
Some even added ascorbic acid (Vita- 


min C) to induce the bread to hold 
the rise better and also bleached the 
flour. But that in turn called for less 
salt. In the end, the bread was much 
less flavorful and much lighter in 
weight. 

All sorts of other traditional meth- 
ods are being disposed of by French 
bakers. There are even bread facto- 
ries in which baguettes are made me- 
chanically, although as yet they have 
not been a big success. Some French 
are turning to Pain Jacquet, a pack- 
aged sandwich loaf much like Ameri- 
can package bread that keeps for sev- 
eral days and tastes best toasted. 
Industrially produced bread still ac- 
counts for only 3 percent of the bread 
sold in France. 

But in the local bakeries there are 
also many machines: dividing ma- 
chines that cut and weigh the dough; 
shaping machines that form the 
loaves; new conveyor-belt ovens; 
metal molds, in which the loaves are 
both raised and baked, eliminating 
both bannetons and bricks. The 
molds, formed into plaques that hold 
as many as six loaves, have to be 
greased to keep the bread from stick- 
ing, thus adding a foreign flavor to 
the ordinary loaf of bread which had 
always been made only with flour, 
water, salt, and yeast. 

One of the greatest achievements 
of the art of breadmaking in France 
had been the cuisson à nu (in which 
the bread, not necessarily the baker, 
is nude—that is, without a pan). If 
French bakers are giving that up, 
who will carry it on? 

There is no true French bread 
made commercially in the United 
States. The best proof of this is that 
there is actually a company which jets 
baguettes made in France across the 
Atlantic every day—a madness, since 
real French bread only keeps fresh 
for three or four hours and the air- 
borne loaves are like leather by the 
time they get here. Why all the 
French bakers who have emigrated to 
the United States should turn out to 
be patissiers, never boulangers, is a 
mystery. Perhaps there is simply 
more money in pastry, or perhaps the 
breadmakers of France have had to 
work too hard to think of travel. 
Maybe, drudging along with their 
noses in the dough trough, they be- 
lieved the persistent myth, exploded 
by Julia Child and her fellow cook- 
book writer Simone Beck, that 
French bread could not be made 
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with the local brand of American flour. 

The Americans, on the other hand, 
have perhaps not tried to make 
French bread because they believe 
that some sort of innate, God-given 
talent is involved, some magic sense, 
some fantastic manual dexterity, 
some artist's eyes. That bit of my- 
thology is debunked in a small way 
every day by Professor Calvel, who 


teaches ordinary young bakers in 


France and around the world how to 
make excellent French bread out of 
local ingredients. Whether or not 
Americans are willing to try depends 
largely on how far beyond indus- 
trialization and toward the good 
things of life they get. Meanwhile, 
observes Calvel, “the best French 
bread in the world today is not being 
made in Paris. It is being made in 
Tokyo!” 
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O JERUSALEM! 
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The ideal literary collaboration is 
the result of friendship and of emo- 
tional experiences in which both 
writers have shared. The friendship 
of Larry Collins and Dominique La- 
pierre begins in the SHAPE head- 
quarters to which Collins had been 
assigned, fresh from Yale, and in 
which Lapierre was serving as an in- 
terpreter. For a time they went their 
separate ways in journalism, Collins 
as a foreign correspondent in North 
Africa and the Middle East, Lapierre 
as a reporter and editor for Paris- 
Match. At a reunion in Paris in 1961 
they were excited at the prospect of 
writing a book together that would 
interest both French and American 
readers, and, as Collins put it, “that 
each of us would write simulta- 
neously in his own language.” Both 
had been deeply stirred by the Liber- 
ation of Paris in 1944; they remem- 
bered Hitler’s crazy order to destroy 
the city, wondered how it had been 
frustrated, and out of their research 
grew their first book, 7s Paris Burn- 
ing? 

Their new book is also about a city, 
the most contentious and dedicated 
place in man’s memory. The name 
“Jerusalem” came from the ancient 
Hebrew, meaning “city of peace,” but 
it has been sacred to not one but 
three religions, Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam; over forty centuries it has 
been fought for by David and the 
Pharaoh, Sennacherib and Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Ptolemy and Herod, 
Titus and the Crusaders, Tamerlane 


and the Saracens of Saladin. In 1917, 
when General Allenby entered the 
Jaffa Gate, walking the sacred stones 
humbly on foot, he carried with him a 
British Mandate and two deceptive 
promises which precluded peace: the 
Balfour Declaration, promising a 
Jewish national home, and a rival 
promise to which T. E. Lawrence had 
dedicated his life, promising the Arab 
inhabitants a state of their own. It 
was inevitable that a new civil war 
would erupt when in November, 
1947, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations proposed to cut this 
ancient territory (half the size of Den- 
mark) into two states but denying to 
each the sovereignty of Jerusalem. 
The authors have concentrated 
their narrative on the year 1948. The 
British Army, which had policed the 
premises for thirty years, was plan- 
ning to evacuate in May; Ben-Gu- 
rion, the head of the Jewish Agency, 
foresaw that the hundred thousand 
Jews in Jerusalem would be over- 
whelmed by the Arabs unless they 
were armed, and the Arab Legion un- 
der Glubb Pasha was planning to 
spearpoint just such an assault. This, 
then, is the story of the siege of Jeru- 
salem, the sixteenth siege in its his- 
tory, and probably the bloodiest, 
which would decide whether Israel 
would emerge as an independent or 
as a captive state. The odds favored 
the Arabs 30 to 1, but in unity and in- 
genuity the Jews had the better of it, 
as the authors are happy to relate. 
In telling this epic Collins and La- 


pierre secured more than eight hun-: 


dred interviews, piecing together, 
from the leaders and the led, the true 
story as the Arabs saw it before they 
turned to the Jews for their version, 
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the tension between the two camps 
still so bitter that they could not 
shuttle back and forth. Ambush and 
bombing, endlessly repeated, destroy 
pity, as we know from the brutish 
record of Belfast. What relieves the 
bloodshed in O Jerusalem!, what 
makes it such a humane book, are the 
portraits of the dedicated on both 
sides: Ben-Gurion, wise, patient, far- 
sighted; Golda Meir, sent to the 
United States to collect money for the 


—- . -arms so desperately needed, who ar- 
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rived in New York with $10 in her 
pocketbook and left thirty days later 
with $50 million; Haim Slavine and 
Ehud Avriel, the one in the United 
States, the other in Europe, who 
found the war-surplus material and 
smuggled it in to Palestine; David 
Shaltiel, a former sergeant in the For- 
eign Legion, who took command of 
Jerusalem’s Haganah; and Abdullah 
Tell and Glubb Pasha, Shaltiel’s op- 
ponents. It is the endurance, the cour- 
age, and the compassion of the little 
people, the survivors of Dachau, 
those witnesses to the unbelievable 
persecution of our time, that one re- 
members. And Sir Alan Cunning- 
ham, that discerning, doughty Scot, 
who would have been a firmer referee 
had his government permitted. 


THE LATE JOHN MARQUAND 
by Stephen Birmingham 
Lippincott, $10.00 


Stephen Birmingham, the author 
of Our Crowd, had reason to be grate- 
ful to John Marquand, for John, out 
of friendliness, read the manuscripts 
of Birmingham’s first two novels, 
made constructive suggestions, and 
recommended them for publication. 
His biography is the work of a parti- 
san who tends to exaggerate, who is 
unfamiliar with Marquand’s Boston 
and Harvard, and who evaluates 
John’s books as much by what they 
earned as by what they hold. His 
thesis is one which Marquand himself 
made public: that he was deprived by 
his improvident father of the advan- 
tages he might have enjoyed at St. 
Mark’s and at Harvard, and that his 
lonely adolescence in Newburyport, 
the Clyde of his future novels, where 
he was ashamed of the eccentricities 
of his aunts, accounts for his bitter- 
ness and for the emphasis on class 
distinctions which recur throughout 
his serious work. 

Mr. Birmingham was not permitted 
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to use the family papers, and he has 
made up for this omission by the tes- 
timony he garnered from the two 
women who exerted the most 
profound influence on Marquand’s 
writing: Conney Fiske, the wife of 
John’s best friend in Boston, and one 
of the few to whose taste and judg- 
ment he deferred; and, second, but 
of more intimate importance, Carol 
Brandt, the wife of Carl Brandt, Mar- 
quand’s literary agent, who became, 
with her husband’s acquiescence, 
John’s mistress and amanuensis. 
Marquand learned to dictate his fic- 
tion to Carol with greater freedom 
than he enjoyed with any secretary, 
and his life with the two Brandts 
formed a triangle containing greater 
happiness than he was to know with 
either of his wives. In a manner of 
speaking, Carol is the heroine of this 
book, and her contribution gives it 
strength and novelty. 

There is always a temptation for a 
young biographer to adopt, perhaps 
unconsciously, the mannerisms of the 
man he is writing about. As a racon- 
teur and mimic Marquand was a 
master, and exaggeration was part of 
his performance. Perhaps this is re- 
sponsible for the innumerable, often 
silly exaggerations with which the bi- 
ography is strewn. “The bold young 
blades,” as Birmingham calls the 
clubmen in the Harvard of 1914, did 
not swagger with "silk hats and walk- 
ing sticks," and the awkward Mar- 
quand was too shrewd to suspect that 
he ever had a chance for the Porcel- 
lian Club, which, incidentally, is re- 
ferred to not as “the Pig,” but as “the 
Porc." There was never an “old quota 
system" of Jews at Harvard. Alfred 
McIntyre, John's publisher and the 
first to perceive the potential in The 
Late George Apley, was not a “timid” 
man; he was not accustomed to con- 
suming “six martinis for lunch,” and 
if there was ever talk at Little, Brown 
of publishing Ap/ey anonymously, it 
was certainly not McIntyre who 
prompted it. In the famous trial in 
which John was pitted against the 
Hales in the disposition of the family 
properties, John’s lawyer, F. Murray 
Forbes, did not appear “wearing a 
cutaway and a silk hat,” nor, accord- 
ing to his lawyer, did John himself 
take the stand. 

True, these are trivia, but the ten- 
dency to exaggerate goes still deeper 
in the portrayal of Christina Sedg- 
wick and Adelaide Hooker, Mar- 


quand’s unhappy wives, who lend 
themselves to ridicule. John’s cruel 
streak, his parsimony, his prickly 
aloofness from his children must have 
made him, as he once told me, “a hell 
of a man to live with,” and the 
Sedgwicks’ disdain for his popular 
writing could not have improved his 
temper. But in this disparagement his 
father-in-law, Alexander Sedgwick, 
who is never mentioned in the book, 
surely proved more of an irritant than 
“Uncle Ellery,” the editor of The At- 
lantic. 

Mr. Birmingham’s judgment of 
John’s novels is not mine; I pick 
Wickford Point and Point of No Re- 
turn as the two best because of the 
sympathy which underlies the satire. 
But I agree that the secret of Mar- 
quand’s appeal was the “absolute 
rightness” of the dialogue, as Clifton 
Fadiman puts it; “his special way of 
mixing merriment and melancholy,” 
which Birmingham praises. 


THE DAWN’S EARLY LIGHT 
by Walter Lord 
Norton, $8.50 


The War of 1812 was an uphill 
fight for the sorely divided Republic. 
The invasion of Canada had resulted 
in a bloody nose, and in the early 
months of 1814, after Napoleon’s de- 
feat, Wellington’s Invincibles were re- 
leased and on their way to teach 
America a lesson. The British block- 
ade had strangled our economy as the 
Federalists’ opposition to the war had 
disrupted our unity; Washington, the 
half-built capital presided over by a 
President who lacked force, was ripe 
for the plucking. 

Walter Lord, with his flair for de- 
picting people caught in a sudden 
crisis, has followed the swing of for- 
tune which began with the capture 
and burning of Washington, then 
moved to the spirited repulse of the 
British at Baltimore, and ended with 
General Jackson’s well-planned, 
crashing victory at New Orleans. All 
three of these major engagements 
were amphibious operations in which 
at the outset the American militia, 
poorly trained and ill armed, were no 
match for Wellington’s veterans. 

As a narrative, The Dawn’s Early 
Light is handicapped by a weak be- 
ginning. It requires a special skill to 
describe the movement and encoun- 
ter of troops, and this Mr. Lord pos- 
sesses to a limited degree, with the re- 
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sult that the first third of his text 
reads like a chicken yard where the 
roosters are being decapitated. The 
characterization of President James 
Madison and his Cabinet members is 
superficial; it is never made clear why 
Secretary of War John Armstrong 
was so inert, why Secretary of State 
James Monroe dashed about placing 
the defenders of the Capital in the 
wrong spots, and why the command- 
ing Officer, Brigadier General Wil- 
liam Henry Winder, was such a dili- 
gent muddlehead. The burning of 
Washington was a disgrace, and there 
are times when the author sounds as 
confused as its defenders. 

The defense of Baltimore was an 
altogether different affair thanks to 
Major General Samuel Smith, a vet- 
eran of the Revolution and a shrewd 
driver for the short haul. Baltimore, a 
community of 45,000, was a rich 
prize. Its privateers had captured or 
sunk more than five hundred British 
ships, and the British, intoxicated 
with their success in Washington, 
were hot for revenge. But American 
troops, regular and volunteer, were 
now flocking to the city and over the 
ramparts of Fort McHenry flew the 
largest flag then on record, four hun- 
dred yards of broad stripes and bright 
Stars, cut and sewn by Mary Pick- 
ersgill at the cost of $405.90. General 
Smith had planned shrewdly and had 
fied up the gunners at Fort 
McHenry; and in this assault the 
British suffered from a divided com- 
mand, and when General Ross, who 
had the final say ashore, was killed, 
the attackers retired to the fleet. 
Francis Scott Key, sent under a flag of 
truce to exchange a prisoner of war, 
watched the fighting from the British 
side, and out of his anxiety and ex- 
altation came our national anthem. 

The stiffening resistance at Balti- 
more aroused the country and gave 
Andrew Jackson of New Orleans the 
men, the firepower, and the warning he 
. needed, and when Admiral Cochrane, 
the British. C-in-C, with fresh rein- 
forcements, sailed in for the biggest 
prize of all, the dice rolled against him 
and the British blunders led to a shock- 
ing defeat. Mr. Lord's narrative accel- 
erates in interest and confidence in the 
latter half of the book, and his account 
of the reaction in London, where the 
level-headed Wellington had from the 
first taken a dim view ofthe British ar- 
mada, bears a distant parallel to our 
distress in Vietnam. 
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TIMES MIRROR 


America's leading publisher of popular reference books 








IHE EDUCATION OF EDWARD KENNEDY 


A FAMILY BIOGRAPHY 
BY BURTON HERSH 


FOREWORD BY JAMES MacGREGOR BURNS 


No matter what you've read about 
the Kennedys before, you should 
start all over again with this book. The 
one that reveals facets of the family 
and relationships between the Ken- 
nedy brothers and their father that, 
until now, have been overlooked or 
misinterpreted. 


"Huge and genuinely important." 
—Publishers Weekly 


*“A great book that will make a sig- 
nificant contribution to the history of 
our times." —JAMES M. GAVIN 


45 photos. Index. Notes. A selection 
of the Book Find Club. $10.95 


“A great book" to place beside the greatest 
political biographies of our time- the Kennedy 


book with a difference! 
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LEARNING TO LIVE WITH 
TOO MUCH AND TOO MANY 


By Caroline Bird 


In this optimistic, perfectly timed 
book, the author of The Invisible 
Scar and Born Female shows how 
we can make the world livable 
without halting all growth. 'Read- 
ing The Crowding Syndrome is 
like conversing with a spirited, 
intelligent, and wel! informed 
woman. | enjoyed every minute 
of it, even though | disagree with 
many of Caroline Bird’s interpre- 
tations and conclusions.”’ 

— RENÉ Dusos 

$7.95 at all 

bookstores 


He predicted 
The tire Next Time 


Nine years later 
ames Baldwin sayo 


there is no'next timg” 


Moving beyond the searing and 
tragically realized prophecies of 
his last major work of nonfiction, 
NO NAME IN THE STREET—the 
long-awaited personal statement 
by one of America's great writers 
—is by far Baldwin's most 
eloquent book. Second printing 
before publication e $5.95 at 
bookstores now. 
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SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 








THE NIXONS by Edwin P. Hoyt. Ran- 
dom House, $7.95. Solemn as a tomb- 
stone, Mr. Hoyt presents the history 
of the Nixon family in sugary gram- 
mar-school prose, with a general 
handing out of halos. It is fairly stu- 
pefying to contemplate a family 
which, in over two centuries on this 
continent, has failed to produce a 
single horse thief or deadbeat. The 
author professes to have discovered 
almost nothing about the Nixons in 
their pre-American incarnation, but 
readers interested in this area will 
find Nixons (or Nicksouns) in The 
Steel Bonnets (Knopf, $8.95), a his- 
tory of the anarchic sixteenth century 
on the English-Scottish frontier. The 
author, George MacDonald Fraser, 
reports that “the sons of Nick were a 
troublesome breed,” allied to the ter- 
rible Armstrongs and described as 
having many “loose men.” In plain 
words, robbers and raiders on both 
sides of the border. 


THE LEVANTER by Eric Ambler. 
Atheneum, $6.95. What does a mon- 
grel Middle Eastern businessman do 
when he finds Arab terrorists making 
bombs in his factory in the middle of 
the night? If he is Mr. Ambler’s Mi- 
chael Howell, he copes ingeniously. 
Do not be deterred by the slow 
start; this is first-class Ambler in- 
trigue. 


MEDITATIONS ON HUNTING by Or- 
tega y Gasset. Scribner’s, $7.95. Or- 
tega was a beautifully lucid writer, 
even in a relatively minor work like 
this analysis of the enduring attrac- 
tion of the hunt. Although some of 
the assumptions about prehistoric 
man from which he worked have 
since been questioned, Ortega’s argu- 
ment still holds, and every page glit- 
ters with quotable sentences and pro- 
vocative ideas. Translated by Howard 
B. Wescott. 


ENEMIES, A LOVE STORY by Isaac 
Bashevis Singer. Farrar, Straus & Gi- 
roux, $7.95. The general material of 
this novel (background does not quite 
suit the case) is both moving and con- 
vincing. It concerns a group of Polish 


Jews who have survived Hitler and 
reached New York, where they all 
find themselves unable to forget the 
horrors they escaped or to enjoy their 
safety, and therefore resort to various 
eccentricities—exaggerated piety, ner- 
vous overactivity, chronic and profit- 
less lying, alcohol. But the plot in 
which these unhappy people are in- 
volved verges on farce. Herman has 
two wives and a mistress. His frantic 
scuttlings and ineffectual deceptions 
are presented with great soberness. 
Soberness causes the reader to con- 
sider whether Herman is the type to 
catch women in bevies, and the an- 
swer is, no, which gives the novel’s to- 
tal action an air of contrivance de- 
spite the persuasiveness of individual 
episodes and characters. 


OF MOSQUITOES, MOTHS, AND MICE 


by C. Brooke Worth. Norton, $8.95. 
Entomological observations and ex- 
periments, described with charm as 
well as scholarship and sure to please 
amateur naturalists, particularly 
those less clever than Dr. Worth at 
catching luna moths. 


POLICE IN TROUBLE by James F. 


Ahern. Hawthorn, $6.95. Mr. Ahern 
was the police chief who kept things 
under control when New Haven, 
Connecticut, attracted a protest rally 
during the Black Panther trials. His 
story of that affair, including the 
melodramatic exaggerations of the 
FBI, is fascinating but accounts for 
only a small portion of his text. The 
greater part of the book describes po- 
lice work, discusses the pressures that 
make it difficult at all levels, and pro- 
poses reforms. Mr. Ahern writes 
clearly and with considerable re- 
straint, but manages nonetheless to 
lay a hard nightstick to numerous 
highly placed heads. 


Coco CHANEL by Marcel Haedrich. 


Little, Brown, $7.95. *Her Life, Her 
Secrets" is the subtitle, fair warning 
that the author's approach is sob-sis- 
terish and his facts derived largely 
from Chanel, who was inventive with 
them. But Mr. Haedrich is not as na- 
ive as he pretends, and this biography 
achieves considerable interest despite 
its exasperating percentage of chichi. 
Illustrations. Translated by Charles 
Lam Markmann. 


THE FIFTH WORLD OF FORSTER 


BENNETT by Vincent Crapanzano. 


Viking, $7.95. A young anthropolo- 
gist’s journal of his stay with a Na- 
vaho family reveals, among other 
things, that while reservation life is 
basically stagnant, there is much 
coming and going and planning 
which gets nowhere. Direct informa- 
tion about Indians is almost certain to 
be interesting in one way or another, 
and in this respect, Mr. Crapanzano’s 
book is standard. It is also cold; one 
has the impression that the author 
has emotions but was afraid to trust 
them even in a nonprofessional 
record. 





LILLIAN HELLMAN by Richard 
Moody. Pegasus, Bobbs-Merrill, 
$6.95. Mr. Moody’s study of the play- 
wright and her work is very earnest, 
reasonably sensible, and not nearly as 
interesting as Miss Hellman’s autobi- 
ography and The Collected Plays 
(Little, Brown, $15.00). 


GUSTAV KLIMT by Werner Hof- 
mann. New York Graphic Society, 
$24.95; $27.50 after July 1. Klimt’s 
paintings, which offhand may strike 
the irreverent as a cross between Au- 
brey Beardsley and a Byzantine mo- 
saic, are accompanied by a lengthy 
essay in which Mr. Hofmann de- 
scribes the aesthetic climate of 
Vienna at the turn of the century, and 
elucidates the various artistic theories 
which warred against each other for 
public support. It was a lively time, 
and Klimt was in the forefront of the 
battle. Admirable reproductions; 
notes, bibliography, and so forth. 
Translated by Inge Goodwin. 





GUSTAV KLIMT, with an introduction 
by Alfred Werner. Dover, $3.00. 
Klimt's drawings, 100 of which are 
reproduced in this large paperbound 
book, were as loose and airy as his 
paintings were tight and metallic, but 
like the paintings, they concentrate 
on women. 





SHAFT AMONG THE JEWS by Ernest 
Tidyman. Dial, $5.95. Shaft acts bet- 
ter than he reads. Wait for the movie. 


PRIVATE FACES/PUBLIC PLACES by 
Abigail McCarthy. Doubleday, $8.95. 
Portions of Mrs. McCarthy's autobi- 
ography, recounting her years as a 
schoolteacher in South Dakota and 
Minnesota and her courtship with 
Eugene McCarthy, appeared in the 
June Atlantic. | 
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LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOK  PRINTING—High quality work—low 
cost. Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies 
up. Write for free catalog and prices. Adams 
Press, Dept. AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, 
Illinois 60602. 








BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, 
Floral Park, N.Y. 11001. 





WRITERS—"UNSALABLE" BOOK MANU- 
SCRIPT? Try AUTHOR AID ASSOCIATES, 340 
East 52nd Street, New York City 10022. 





. Professional Team. RC Research, 11 
Ontario, Oakpark, Illinois 60302 





PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! 
authors: 


Join our successful 











THE LAST WHOLE EARTH CATALOG, 448 
pages, $5.00 pp. to SPARTON BOOKS, Box 
284, Oak Ridge, N.J. 07438. 





BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 
44-A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 





FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before 
Christ. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston 
Road, Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 





LATEST BOOKS ON ANTIQUES. Discounted 


price list free. OLD DROVER INN, P.O. Box 6,- 


Westfield, New York 14787. 





HORSE RACING BOOKS—Old & New—unique 
assortment—list available for $1.00. T. Ryan, 
642 55th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11220. 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


THE WRITER'S HANDBOOK, Latest Edition, 
Ed. By A.S. Burack. 100 chapters of writing 
instruction by well-known authors and editors. 
Lists 2,000 markets for manuscripts, with edi- 
tors’ requirements, addresses, payment rates, 
etc. Also, section on the business side of writ- 
literary agents, prize offers, 
and submission. 
$12.50 at your bookstore or direct postpaid 
from THE WRITER, Inc., Publishers, 8 Arling- 
ton St., 4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15205. 


Out of Print Bookfinder. Send wants. Box 663A, 
Seaside, California 93955. 


BOOK COLLECTORS 


1615 Montana, Santa 


Monica, Ca. 90403. 


CATALOGS 


CATALOGS! RECEIVE MANY! Catalog Directory 
$1.00. Box 305 Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 19462. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful de- 
signs. Imprinting and special designing. Ad- 
dress ANTIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?— 
business of your own, or full or part time money- 
making opportunities? Find out what's available. 
Send name for FREE 5-month subscription to 
Salesman's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 963, 
1460 Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 





SCHOOLS AT SEA 


THE SCHOONER “NATHANIEL BOWDITCH” 
offers new horizons for your school, camp, or 
youth organization. Available for field trips, 
project weeks, seminars, or courses from Maine 
to Miami, including the Bahamas. Accommoda- 
tions for 24 students and staff. $150/student/ 
week, all inclusive. Write American Practical 
Navigators, Inc., Box 205, South Brooksville, 
Maine 04617. 








STUDY AT SEA. World Campus Afloat Semester 
sails September and February to exotic ports 
round the world. Accredited. Financial aid 
available. Write: Chapman College, Box CC28, 
Orange, California 92666. 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES .. . Higher Payl 
Free Transportation! Complete information in- 
cluding Directory of 135 companies hiring 
thousands of Americans overseas ... all oc- 
cupations! Send $1.00. International Opportu- 
nities, Box 232-YT, Cumberland, Indiana 46229. 





NEW ZEALAND EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
—Government assisted passage, giant American 
employers list. Includes information on busi- 
ness, farming, housing, education, maps, etc. 
Complete details $1.00. Newzco, Box 444-F, Na- 
tional City, California 92050. 





AUSTRALIAN OPPORTUNITIES HANDBOOK 

. latest information about Government Paid 
Transportation, Employment, Business, Farm- 
ing, Housing, Education . . . plus “Employers 


List" and Forms. Send $1.00. International 
AN Box 19107-YT, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


EUROPEAN-—FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT —De- 
tailed report on currently available jobs—Eu- 
rope, Australia, Africa. $3.00. Eurojob Report, 
Box 52643-T, Lafayette, Louisiana 70501. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT ... Australia, Eu- 
rope, South America, Asia! All Occupations! 
$700-$4,000 monthly! Write: Employment Inter- 
national, Box 29217-YT, Indianapolis, Indiana 
46229. 


EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. 
Research Associates, Box 889-P, Belmont, Cali- 
fornia 94002. 





OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all 
possibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive 
"Directory of 200 American Companies Over- 
seas" and special reports on summer jobs, 
government careers, international organiza- 
tions, teaching, librarian, secretarial, newspa- 
per, medical, and social work overseas. $2.00. 
satisfaction guaranteed or payment refunded. 
Hill International Publications, P.O. Box 79-T, 
East Islip, New York 11730. 


TEACHING POSITIONS IN FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES. New 1972-73 guide contains current 
information about private and governmental 
organizations seeking teachers. General and 
personal requirements, geographic areas, ad- 
dresses for application forms. 100-page book 
including survey of foreign embassies!! Over 
20,000 copies in print since 1969. Guaranteed 
satisfaction. SPECIAL PRICE $2.00. Foreign 
Countries Box 514-C10, Ames, lowa 50010. 
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OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


LEADING AUSTRALIAN NEWSPAPERS, recent 
arrivals, 5 pounds—$4.00. 8 pounds—50,000 
ads, 9,000 job offers—$5.50. 11 pounds, in- 
cludes books, magazines—$7.00. 15-pounds— 
above plus 1,292 page Yearbook—$10.00. 20 
pounds—includes 1,328 page Sydney Classified 
Directory (1972)—$14.00. 40 pounds deluxe 
edition—$35.00. Postpaid North America only. 
AUSTRALASIAN NEWS, Box 6428, Torrance, 
California 90504 . 








YOUR RESUME—write it yourself! Instructions, 
samples, forms: $2.75. Resume Company, 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022 


TRAVEL GUIDES 


OFFBEAT EUROPE GUIDEBOOKS. Castle-Hotels, 
500 castles, monasteries, palaces offering ac- 
commodations, 16 countries, 250 illustrations, 
maps. (20,000 sold). Europe’s Flea Markets, 80 
markets, 10 countries, drawings, maps. Where 
the Antiques Are, shops described, 70 towns in 
Britain, Ireland, dollar-pound prices, shipping, 
maps, index. $3.10 each postpaid. Robert Long, 
irr 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, N.Y. 


“INDEX OF DAILY SIGHT-SEEING TOURS”. 
London, Paris, Rome, Florence. Over 275 tours. 
Complete descriptions. Don’t stand in line for 
tour info! Order “INDEX”, $2.95, 1252 West- 
wood Boulevard, Los Angeles, Ca. 90024. 


WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$1.75. 
Rates, Schedules. 700 passenger carrying 
freighters, TravLtips, 40-21A Bell, Bayside N.Y. 
11361. 








TRAVEL 


CANOE TRIPS—Quetico Superior wilderness. 
Bill Rom's Outfitters, Ely, Minnesota 55731. 


COLORADO ALPINE ADVENTURES. 2 to 12 day 
hiking and horseback adventures in the un- 
spoiled wilderness. From $25. P.O. Box 18427, 
Denver, 80218. 


NEPAL - EVEREST deluxe Trek 
November 15— $2623. 

KASHMIR - KOLAHOI! Trek 

Tiger Viewhunt; April 21—$2850 

bert 400 Club, 960 Larrabee, Los Angeles 


HEALTH RESORTS 


HEALTHFUL VACATIONING—Fasting. Reducing. 
Rejuvenation. Wholesome meals. Peaceful sur- 
roundings. Pool, boats, solariums. Exercise 
classes. SHANGRI-LA, Bonita Springs. Florida 
33923—OF 


CAMPS 


WHAT ARE YOUR KIDS DOING THIS SUMMER? 
Innovative summer camp. Warm and flexible. 
Chose-your-own-program: creative writing, gui- 
tar, swimming, yoga, riding, ecology, hiking, 
etc.! More? Watershed Camp, Junction, West 
Virginia 26824. 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, 
canoes, kayaks, tripping or whitewater, cross 
country skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, 
Dept. 54, Main Street, Concord, Mass. 01742. 


REAL ESTATE 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS ... low as 
$1.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, In- 
vestment! All Provinces! “Opportunities in Ca- 
nadian Land" includes complete purchase in- 
formation! Send $1.00. Canadian International, 
Box 29193-YT, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 


GOVERNMENT LANDS Low as $3.50 
Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Investment! 
Exclusive "Government Land Buyer's Guide" 
-.+ plus “Land Opportunity Review" listing 
lands available throughout U.S., send $1.00. 
Surplus Lands, Box 19107-YT, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


IDEAL 5-ACRE RANCH, Lake Conchas, New 
Mexico. $2,975. No Down, No Interest, $25.00 


monthly. Vacation Paradise. Money Maker. 
pi Box 1095AM, Alameda, California 





VACATIONS 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY FARM—Beautiful, se- 
cluded, comfortable, year-round. Dixons, Mc- 
Gaheysville, Virginia 22840. 


OR 


APARTMENTS FOR RENT 





Two bedroom, two-bath condominium, Taos, 
New Mexico. $300 month for two. Davis, KOA- 
TV, Denver, Colorado 80217 


FLOWER POWER 


MAGNIFICENT LONG-LASTING Hawaiian flowers 
airmailed special delivery from Hawaii. 1 dozen 
scarlet Anthuriums, $9.00 prepaid. Larger An- 
thuriums, $12.00. Tropical Fantasy (Anthu- 
riums, Flame Ginger, Bird of Paradise), $14.00. 
Tropical Extravaganza (more of everything!), 





$18.00. Fresh arrival guaranteed. ISLAND 
FLOWERS, Box 4841, Chicago, lll. 60680. 
BONSAI 


LARGEST SELECTION of imported Bonsai trees 
in United States. Tools-containers, free cata- 
logue. Heirob Bonsai Nursery, Kabudachi, 
Livingston Manor, New York 12758. 


OUT OF THIS WORLD 


MOON LOT DEEDS, only $2.00, colorful, uni- 
que, individual acre lots. Wilbarcorp, Box 
902-A, Cape Canaveral, Florida 32920. 


GOURMET FOOD 


WINEMAKING KIT—$4.98. Free catalog and 
recipes. JIM DANDY, Box 30230-A, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 45230. 





MARTELL'S—a saloon in the old tradition 
offers fine foods and spirituous liquors. 3rd 
Avenue corner 83rd Street, NYC, 861-6110. 


BAKE BREAD/MAKE WINE. Many and varied 
recipes. No expense. Best ever tasted. Bread 
booklet: $1.50. Wine: $1.50. Both $2.50. Foods 
lr People, P.O. Box 355, O’Neill, Nebraska 


WINEMAKERS Yeast, Recipes & Catalog 25¢. 
SPECIAL LAGER BEER recipe included. Kraus, 
Box 451-AC, Nevada, Missouri 64772. 


MAKE SPARKLING CHAMPAGNE in two days 
without special equipment. Delicious Secret 
Recipe. Free Details. Champagne Time, 3636-B 
Peterson, Chicago 60659. 


STAMPS 


NEW  Issues—Free Weekly Illustrated list. 
Brooks, 2601-Z Avenue ''U", Brooklyn, New York 
11229. 


COINS 


UNCIRCULATED MORGAN SILVER DOLLAR, 
$5.00. Catalog 25¢. Village Coin Shop, Dept. 
A, Plaistow, N.H. 03865. 


MUSIC 





KITS! Build dulcimers, guitars,  balalaikas, 
thumb pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished 
dulcimers from $19.95. 8665 West 13th Ave- 
nue, Denver, Colorado 80215. 


HANDMADE GUITARS, BANJO LUTES, AUTO- 
HARPS, Custom or stock. Excellent tone and 
workmanship. Jerold Elliott, luthier. 3201 26th 
Street, Lubbock, Texas 79410. 


PLAYER PIANO repair books and service 
manuals. Free catalog. Vestal Press, Vestal 66, 
N.Y. 13850. 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent 
modern German instruments by Sperrhake. 
Beautiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. 
Taylor, 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda, Mary- 
land 20034. 


SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 
18th Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. 
Dealerships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, 
Charlemont, Mass. 01339. 


Poems accepted for new songs recorded with- 
out charge. Songs/poems examined free. Tin 


Pan Ally, Box 11647-AT, Sarasota, Florida 33578 


OLD RADIO SHOWS 


GOLDEN AGE RADIO. Complete taped shows. 


Box 8404-A, St.. Louis, Mo. 63132. 





TAPES 


SCOTCH TAPES. Cassettes-cartridges-reels. 
Catalog 10¢ Tower Lafayette Hill, Pa. 19444 


RECORDS 


FREE 162-PAGE CATALOG offers over 1,000 
fine recordings of Renaissance, Baroque, 
Classical, Romantic and Modern music. All 
late stereo recordings. Highest quality at 
budget label. Available only by mail from 
MUSICAL HERITAGE SOCIETY, Box 932 AM, 
New York, N.Y. 10023. 





SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LPs. Large 
list 20¢. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, 
Georgetown, Connecticut 06829. 


BILLIE HOLIDAY AND LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
sing their classics on two great new collector’s 
LPs. Write Tulip Records, Dept. A, P.O. Box 
6277, San Francisco, California 94101 for in- 
formation and order blank. 


ART 





MIRO, CHAGALL: Lithographs, etchings Illus- 
trated Brochure, 50¢. George A. Kirschner, 90- 
59 56th Ave., Elmhurst, N.Y. 11373. 


FABULOUS CHINESE TRADITIONAL ART BOOK 
with full page photos at $2. And an exclusive 
large Taoism/Buddism painting album with 
English version at $5. Antique Spot Art Com- 
pany, Far East Mansion G/F 15, Kowloon, Hong 
ong. 


PORTRAITS. People - Pets. Charcoal or oils 
from your photo. Details free. Artistry Studios, 
Dept. A, P.O. Box 4074, Wheeling, W. Va. 26003. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


EVENTS, PEOPLE, PLACES. | photograph them. 
do it well and reasonably. Samples sent. 
Images, 1600 W. Lunt, Chicago 60626. 


ANTIQUES 


HANDBOOK—Gives value thousand items—800 
illustrated—264 pages—$2.00 Refundable. 
Staytry, Whitestone, New York 11357. 


PRINTING 


OFFSET PRINTING. Economical. Postpaid. Cata- 
log, 10¢. Rapid Copy, Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 
19462. 





PERSONALS 





PRESIDING OFFICERS’ HANDBOOK $2.00 post- 
paid. HAMMOND’S, 115 E. Wells, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 53202. 





“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS” 
ro gar pa Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 
2 : 





PENFRIENDS. For free information write: 
ly ae Box 458AM, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
27102. 





ORIENTAL INTRODUCTIONS FOR REFINED 
GENTLEMEN! Photographs, descriptions, guar- 
antee, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, Box 304-AM, Bir- 
mingham, Michigan 48012. 


RICHARD'S BOOKS—Samplers $1—Want one? 
ud Liebow, Box 99444, San Francisco 


SUPERIOR IMPRINTED social-professional 
stationery. Idea-packed sampler catalog—25¢. 
Jacques Stationery, Box 395-A, Wallingford, 
Vermont 05773. 





35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 individually 
sold, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 10. 
Wolfe Worldwide, Dept. 55-72, Los Angeles, 
California, 90025 


JERUSALEM —fascinating 7-color poster map 
shows every single building. Drawn from over 
187,000 photographs. $3.95 postpaid from 
Jerusalem (6 weeks). Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ONG Dept. AM-4, Box 29311, Atlanta, Ga. 





PERSONALS 


SLIDES, ART-EDUCATIONAL-TRAVEL. 50,000 
Individually sold. Samples-Catalog $1.00 refun- 
dable. Visuals D-6, 440 N.W. 130 Street, 
Miami, Florida 33168. 








KEEP ON TRUCKIN’ or MR. NATURAL items: 
posters $1.25, T-shirts $3.50, iron-on decals 
$1.25, patches $1.00, buttons 5/$1. NOTPOT, 
pure herbal high $1.00 ounce; CANNABIS 
papers 2/$1; ZAP comics 2/$1. (state you're 
21); Serendipity catalog 25¢ (free with order). 
ARIES. Box 666 A, Capitola, CA. 95010. 





ARTIST - ASTROLOGER offers personal full- 
colour Horoscope, suitable for framing. $14.50. 
Ideal gift. Airmail birthdate, time, place. 
Schmidt, 101 BCM Society, London WC1, Eng- 
land. 





THE SEA—NOW A SOVEREIGN NATION. Pass- 
ports, immigration. Box 5052B Victoria, Canada. 





LOSING HAIR? Swiss electro-vibratory scalp 
massager promotes hair growth. $5.95 post- 
paid. R.S. Associates, Import-Export, Box 113, 
Twinsburg, Ohio 44087. 





SINGLE? COMPUTERIZED MATCHING (All Ages), 
Nationwide. Only $12. FREE Questionnaire. 
Write “TEAM”, 1270 Broadway, NYC. 





BLOW YOURSELF UP! 1!5'x2' poster of any- 
one. Send returned snapshot $3. Pierpoint 
Products, Box 678, Inglewood, Calif. 90307. 





timers, complete outfits. Free catalog. SLRA, 





PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS. Self administered. 
1.Q., personality, etc. 32 different tests $5.25. 
Psychology Tests, Box 1021C, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio 44223 








Colivelli'is DESPICABLE MAN ESSAYS. First 
Printing; stories, poems. $3.50: Interpermeation 
Press, Box 7302, Columbus, Ohio 43209. 








WE'LL WRITE ANYTHING. Professional staff. 
Reasonable rates. RESEARCH REPORTS, Box 
#4374, Silver Spring, Maryland 20904. 





NOTE CARDS BY NEDOBECK—Nationally 
known artist—owls, cats, lions—$1.60. Box 
5737, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53220. 





LEARN CARTOONING AT HOME. V.A. approved. 
Free booklet. Cartooning, Box 7069AM, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 80907. 





ELECTROENCEPHALOPHONE. Alpha/Theta 
brainwave feedback instrument. J & J Enter- 
prises, 24120J, 3PW, Bothell, Wash. 98011. 





SZONDIAN ANALYSIS—Send photograph and 
$10.00 to Dr. Charles Emerson, P.O. Box 2217, 
Norman, Oklahoma 73069. 








IF W/B/F/P PUZZLES YOU, there is no mystery 
about handpainted Dutch tiles dramatically 
lighting up your fireside and magically up- 
sparking your entire home decor. Traditional 
Delft motifs. Importer’s Special. Illustrated 
folder 10g. WESTRAVEN TILES, 45 Gunther 
Avenue, Yonkers, N.Y. 10704. 


postpaid. Art Nilsen, 1225A South Biscayne Pt., 
Miami Beach, Florida 33141. 


LEARN TO CONTROL your alpha and theta 
brain waves. Relax, mediate, create. Money- 
back guarantee. For free liturature: Phenom- 
elogical Systems, Inc. Department AM, 72 Otis 
Street, San Francisco, California 94103. 





PERSONALS 


DETAILED HANDWRITING ANALYSIS. Send 
page, $5.00 or $20.00. Threshold, 4510 Holly, 
Houston, Texas 77401. 








GIFT CATALOG FREE. Write: Gifts, 432 Gladys 
Ave., El Paso, Texas 79915. 
ee t o. ow So PEERS 


BEAUTIFUL ELEPHANT HIDE BELT. Hidden 
money compartment. Slim or wide style. Sent 
direct from Thailand. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send size and style desired with $10.00 to 
CARITAS, P.O. Box 94, Dayton, Ohio 45401. 

DOT ede a E. eur onda SR aui PM UICE. 


PAINT LIFE-SIZE OIL PORTRAITS of anyone 
in minutes or double your money back! Fan- 
tastic method, $3.98: Jiffy Portrait (A.M.), 1315 
Ronan, Wilmington, Calif. 90744. 





DON'T DIE WITHOUT A WILL! Blank Will form 
protects your family. Only $2—-guaranteed! 
Order today!! Campbell, 2079 Woodbourne, 
Dept. 1AM, Baltimore 21239. 

t oL oo e TETTE C ae vL Row LE 


EXPERT CHARACTER ANALYSIS based on 
HANDWRITING and/or HAND READING. Send 
$10 with handwriting or handprints. MATRA 
RESEARCH, 7424 4 Arizona, Los Angeles, 
California 90045. 

Dini wc» C MS 4 d o ES ee a 


FRETFUL WAKEFUL CHILDREN OR GRAND- 
CHILDREN? Sleep Bear soothes them to sleep 
with comforting buzz, soft cuddly toy at other 
times. Cheque for $5.95 to Moore, 44 Guiness 
Ave., Rexdale, Ontario, Canada. 





HISTORIC NEWSPAPER FRONT PAGES! Thirty 
different fullsize $2.25 postpaid, three sets 
$6.00! Salesmen wanted. EEI, 1625 25th Street, 
Southeast, Washington, D.C. 20020. 





MAKE YOUR WILL. Why delay? Get 4 Will 
Forms and attorney's informative book. Only 
$1.50. Legal Forms Company, Department 123, 
18206 Guardian Building, Detroit, Michigan 





LEARN AND PERCEIVE IN FRESH AND ORI- 
GINAL ways! “27 Ways to Improve Your IQ" 
helps remove old blocks to learning! Raises 
awareness! $2.50 ppd. Littlejohn Products, 409 
Halsey, Orlando, Fla. 32809. 

| A eS EOS AC SONS INC REON 


NAUTICAL STATIONERY, personalized or plain, 
on finest Crane's paper, original design em- 
bossed, samples 10¢ Nautical Stationers—P.O. 
Box 331-A—Wayzata, Mn. 55391 
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FRIENDS INTERNATIONALLY, Free Details 
ATLANTIS, 31766 Lake, Avon Lake, Ohio 44012 





SINGLE? COMPUTERIZED MATCHING (AII Ages), 
Nationwide. Only $12. FREE Questionnaire. 
Write: “TEAM”, 1270 Broadway, NYC. 


NEWSLETTER 


FREE SAMPLES. Our monthly newsletter will 
help you with money-making ideas for working 
from home. $15 yearly. Write: Home Office Re- 
vum 17AM Scarsdale Farm, Scarsdale, NY 








ORGANIC FOODS 


Organic Foods And Other Things Sample Food 
Package $6.50. Prepaid Only. Catalogue 254 
Here And Now Box 619 Stamford, Connecticut 
06904 









"A brilliantly conceived 
and executed assay of the 
changing character and 
the future of marriage... 
beautifully written, 
sensitive, strong and 
helpful." —ASHLEY MONTAGU 


Marriace is 


i A sharp look at an 
institution too little 
relished, too often endured 










by Kathrin Perutz $5.95 
HA MORROW. 








Ross Terrill. 











HERE’S MY CLASSIFIED AD: 


Heading 


Copy 


I enclose S- for 
Name 


Address 


City Sie 


RATES 


Per word (single insertion) 10 word 
minimum 


Copy should be received by the 15th of second 
month prior to issue. Payment for initial in- 
sertion must accompany copy. Adjustments on 
word count will be made if necessary. 

For two or more insertions, payment must be 
received by the 1st of month prior to date of 
each issue. 


Post Office Box Number count as two words. 
No charge for Zip Code. We do not accept 
Atlantic box numbers at this time. 


Please write for additional information and 
rates for Classified Display advertising. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 





China expert for CBS-TV 
coverage of President Nixon's 
trip to China. Winner of the 
coveted George Polk Memorial 
Award for outstanding achieve- 
ment in journalism. Author of 
“by far the finest account so far 
of life in the land of Mao,” 

a book that is "fascinating," ? 
“one of the best and most 
Jluminating pieces about 
contemporary China that | have 
yet read.’’? 


800,000,000: 
THE REAL CHINA 
$7.95 ATLANTIC/LITTLE, BROWN 


1Time 2 W. Averell Harriman 3 Edward Crankshaw 
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Now You 


Only the Literary Guild says 








CIVILISATION } 


f PEN 
1 MARRIAGE 


: 
KENNETH CLARK 


Joseph Wambaus™ 





Choose 4 now for $1 
Choose 4 more 
whenever you want 


The Literary Guild 
Dept. B L 196, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 


Please accept my application for membership in the Literary Guild. 
Send me the 4 books or sets whose numbers | have printed in the 
boxes below. Bill me only $1 plus shipping and handling. If not 
happy, | may return them in 10 days, cancel this membership, and 
owe nothing. 

| need not buy a book a month. | only have to select 4, whenever | 
like, out of the hundreds offered me in the Literary Guild magazine 
sent free approximately every 4 weeks. After 4 purchases, | may 
resign at any time. 

If | want the monthly selection | need do nothing and it will be sent 
automatically. If | prefer an alternate—or no book at all —| need 
only return the handy return form you send me by the date specified. 

Prices of books will average 30% below publishers’ editions — plus 
shipping and handling. As a member, | may also take advantage of 
the Guild's fabulous bonus plan and special sales, which offer 
savings of 70% and more. 


Eu UM Lus] 


Mr. 
Mrs 
Miss (Please Print) 


Address 


City. 





State hm iii Ee tus at e M 


Members accepted in U.S.A. and Canada only. 
Canadian members will be serviced from Toronto. 
Offer slightly different in Canada. 52-G916 


Dont Have Io Bu 
Or Even4 Boo 
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yA Book A Month 
A Year! 


THE 
EXORCIST fp irre: 


= 
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BRINGMEA | 
UNICORN = 





ERNEST ^| 
HEMINGWAY | 


THE w 
NICK ADAMS 
STORIES Hs 
ANNE MORROW 


Il Harrowhouse | a -— 


— a A novel by 
W Gerald A. Browne | MULTI-VOLUME SET 
j COUNTS AS 
ONE BOOK 


There’s never been an offer like this...and only 
the Literary Guild makes it. It’s this simple: Browse 
through the ad. Pick out the 4 new books you want 

right now. Send in the coupon. Those 4 books are 

yours for $1, plus shipping and handling. Then, take 
as long as you like to buy 4 more. Guild members get all their books, 
including new best-sellers, at savings of 30% or more on almost every 

book they buy. You're not forced to take a book a month...or even 4 

a year. You choose only the books you really want, when you want 


them. If vou're a reader, you know there's never been a better offer. 
3814. HOW TO GO TO WORK 


MEN Nace. 8227. TRACY AND HEPBURN WHEN YOUR HUSBAND IS 

(Pub. edition, $7.95) Sanom See 2659. IN THE NAME OF AGAINST IT, YOUR CHILDREN 
die (Pub. edition, $7.95) PROFIT Profiles in AREN'T OLD ENOUGH, AND 

1495. THE GAME OF 2402. F. Scott Fitzgerald: ^ Corporate Irresponsibility THERE'S NOTHING YOU CAN 

THE FOXES Ladislas Farago. — TENDER IS THE NIGHT, Robert L. Heilbroner et al. DO ANYHOW 

(Pub. edition, $11.95) THIS SIDE OF PARADISE, (Pub. edition, $6.95) Felice N. Schwartz. 

8235. THE WINDS OF WAR THE GREAT GATSBY, 0141. THE GODFATHER (Pub. edition, $8.95) 

Herman Wouk. THE LAST TYCOON PAPERS Marto Pasa 2063. MY NAME IS 

(Pub. edition, $10.00) 4 vols. count as 1 choice. (Pub. edition, $6 95) ASHER LEV Chaim Potok. 

3129. THE MOON'S A (Pub. editions, $16.35) : LS (Pub. edition, $7.95) 

BALLOON David Niven. 3335. CIVILISATION 0026. HAMMOND 3046. WHEELS 

(Pub. edition, $7.95) Kenneth Clark. EE. Arthur Hailey. 

1826. 11 HARROWHOUSE (Pub. edition, $15.00) (Pub. edition, $12.50) (Pub. edition, $7.95) 

Gerald A. Browne. 3434. HOAX Aena 0182. THE GREAT NOVELS 


0059. 0 JERUSALEM! 


(Pub. edition, $6.95) Lewis Chester, Stephen Fay L Colli d OF ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
2642. DARK HORSE and Magnus Linklater. Damini aan The Sun Also Rises, 
Fletcher Knebel. ' (Pub. edition, $10.00) OE din: $10.00) For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 2592. GEORGE S. KAUFMAN: 2873. John Gunther's A Farewell to Arms. 
1024. THE BLUE KNIGHT AN INTIMATE PORTRAIT INSIDE AUSTRALIA 3 vols. count as 1 choice 
Joseph Wambaugh. Howard Teichman. Completed and edited by (Pub. editions. $13.95) 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) (Pub. edition, $10.00) William H. Forbis. 4838. MEMOIRS OF AN 
0661, CAPTAINS AND 1446. THE EXORCIST (Pub. edition, $10.00) EX-PROM QUEEN 

THE KINGS Taylor Caldwell. William Peter Blatty. 0042. THE ARNHEITER Alix Kates Schulman. 
(Pub. edition, $8.95) (Pub. edition, $6.95) AFFAIR Neil Sheehan. (Pub. edition, $6.95) 
0844. THE NICK ADAMS 4135. THE NEW YORK TIMES (Pub. edition, $7.95) 1156, MONDAY THE RABBI 
STORIES Ernest Hemingway. INTERNATIONAL COOKBOOK 2733, THE GIRLS INTHE TOOK OFF Harry Kemelman. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) Craig Claiborne. OFFICE Jack Olsen. (Pub. Edition, $5.95) 
8326. OPEN MARRIAGE (Pub. edition, $12.50) (Pub. edition, $7.95) 3780. THE GODFATHER 
Nena O'Neill and 3350. INTIMATE BEHAVIOUR 2691 William Faulkner; Mario Puzo. 

George O'Neill. Desmond Morris. SANCTUARY, AS I LAY DYING, (Pub. edition $6.95) 

(Pub. edition, $6.95) (Pub. edition, $6.95) THE SOUND AND THE FURY, — 8151. THE COMPLETE 
1560. BRING MEA UNICORN 2832. AN AMERICAN DEATH LIGHT IN AUGUST. BOOK OF KNITTING 

Anne Morrow Lindbergh. Gerold Frank. 4 vols. count as 1 choice. Barbara Abbey. 

(Pub. Edition, $6.95) (Pub. edition, $10.00) (Pub. editions, $20.80) (Pub. edition, $12.95) 


The Guild offers its own complete, hardbound editions, sometimes altered in size to fit special presses and save members even more. 


The Classic British Chiller 


ONCE YOU PICK IT UP, YOU WON’T WANT TO PUT IT DOWN. 


vi 
4 


67 proof 
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For over 100 years Pimms Cup has been a best seller in England. Its been 
as popular as darts and pubs and good times. No mystery why 
Its a masterpiece of cool refreshment. A shivering delight on the hottest summer day. 
If you have a thirst for adventure, take a clue from Pimms: * Pour 112 ozs. over ice * Add 
7-Up * a lemon slice + and then if you wish—add a strip of cucumber rind, or a sprig of mint. HT 


7 
/ 


To get you in the spirit, join the National Dart League. You'll receive a free dart poster and booklet with info on how to enter a regional 
championship and win a trip to London competing with England's finest players. For free membership, write: National Dart League, 711 
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Break out the G 





UCTS CO., N.Y. C. 


D 
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LIBERTE! ÉGALITÉ! 
CHASTETE! 
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It’s called rack-and-pinion steering. 

And it’s the simplest, most direct type 
of steering system any car ever had. 

It’s precisely this simplicity and direct- 
ness that gives you such an uncanny feel of 
the road. And the better your feel of the 
road, the more control you have over the car. 

Besides the $38,400! Ferrari, the Audi 
has a lot in common with a lot of other great 
automobiles. 

The Audi has inboard disc brakes just 
like the Porsche racing car. And front-wheel 
drive justlike the Cadillac Eldorado. 

The Audi has the same trunk space as 
the Lincoln Continental Mark IV. And just 
about the same headroom and legroom as the 
Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow. 

Our interior looks so much like that of 
the Mercedes-Benz 280SE, 


m 


"Ren $ 


.* 00 "uui 
- has the same steering system 


as the $38,400 Ferrari. 


you can hardly tell them apart. 

And as for service, you'll get the same 
kind of expert service that a Volkswagen 
gets. Because a Porsche Audi dealer is part of 
the VW organization. 

You don’t hear about a car like the Audi 
every day. A car that in many respects bears 
a remarkable resemblance to some of the 
finest cars ever made. 

That’s why we don’t consider $3,900 a 
lot of money for the car. 

The way we look at it, it’s a lot of cars 
for the money. 


The $3,900 Audi 


It's a lot of cars for the money. 
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Other Kudi. inedia s tart at 53,085. West Coast P.Q.E. 
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Whitewall 


additional 


Slightly higher. 
938, 400. Laval; faxes: ande dther dealer delivery charges, if any, 
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isnt this a good time to join the 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB? 


AN INVITATION TO READERS 


ANY 4 
FOR 


ONLY $1 





THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree 
to buy four Club choices within the next 
twelve months at special members’ prices 


260. THE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY OF 
QUOTATIONS 


(Pub price $12.50) 


431. THE RISE 
AND FALL OF 

THE THIRD REICH 
by WILLIAM L. 
SHIRER 

(Pub price $15) 





Ronald W. Clark 


114, Pub 
price $15 


391. BURY MY 
HEART AT 
WOUNDED KNEE 
by DEE BROWN 
Photos. (Pub 
price $10.95) 


364. JONATHAN 
LIVINGSTON 
SEAGULL by 
RICHARD BACH 
Photos. 


(Pub price $4.95) 


562. THE 
CLOSING CIRCLE 
by BARRY 
COMMONER 


(Pub price $6.95) 


223. WITHOUT 
MARX OR JESUS 
The New Ameri- 
can Revolution 
Has Begun by 
JEAN-FRANCOIS 
REVEL 


(Pub price $6.95) 


530. THE MYTH 
OF THE MACHINE 
The Pentagon of 
Power by LEWIS 


MUMFORD ( Pub 


price $12.95) 


371. THE 
PROPHET by 
KAHILIL GIBRAN 
Illustrated. 
Boxed Deluxe 
Edition 


(Pub price $10) 





411. ALL MY 
FRIENDS ARE 
GOING TO BE 
STRANGERS 
by LARRY 
MC MURTRY 


(Pub price $7.50) 


262. THE 
DEFENSE 

NEVER RESTS by 
F. LEE BAILEY 
with HARVEY 
ARONSON 


(Pub price $7.95) 


234. THE OXFORD 
HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN 
PEOPLE by 
SAMUEL ELIOT 
MORISON. Illus. 
(Pub price $15) 


558. SILENT 
SPRING by 
RACHEL CARSON 


(Pub price $6.95) 


-leanor 
Franklin 


Ld im - p 
v NC dU 


177. Pub 
price $12.50 


121. THE COM- 
PLETE BOOK OF 
BICYCLING by 
EUGENE A. 
SLOANE (Pub 
price $9.95) 





221. I'M OK — — 
YOU'RE OK: A 
Practical Guide to 
Transactional 
Analysis by 
THOMAS A. 
HARRIS, M.D. 
(Pub price $5.95) 


389. THE 
DOUBLE-CROSS 
SYSTEM by J. c. 
MASTERMAN 
(Pub price $6.95) 


382. THE 
TERMINAL MAN 

by MICHAEL 
CRICHTON 

( Pub price $6.95) 





341. Pub 
price $25 


244. THE NEW 
YORK TIMES 
COOK BOOK 
Edited by 


CRAIG CLAIBORNE 


Illustrated 


(Pub price $9.95) 


569. THE COM- 
PLETE WALKER 
by COLIN 
FLETCHER 


(Pub price $7.95) 


554. STALKING 
THE WILD 
ASPARAGUS by 
EUELL GIBBONS 


(Pub price $7.95) 


413. THE 
SETTLERS by 
MEYER LEVIN 
(Pub price $10) 


412. THE 
DESCENT OF 
WOMAN by 
ELAINE MORGAN 


(Pub price $7.95) 


107. THE WAY 
THINGS WORK 
An Illustrated 
Encyclopedia of 
Technology 
Volume | (Pub 
price $9.95) 


214. THE WAY 
THINGS WORK 
Volume II. 
Illustrated 


( Pub price $9.95) 


127. THE POETRY 
OF ROBERT FROST 


Edited by 
EDWARD 
CONNERY 
LATHEM (Pub 
price $10.95) 


OR YOU and all vitally interested 

people like you, the Book-of-the- 
Month Club has established a Quality 
of Life division. Now there is an excep- 
tional opportunity for you to enjoy all 
the benefits of membership in the Book- 
of-the-Month Club and at the same time 
to choose from among the best books 
being published about nature and the 
environment. 

By enrolling in the new Quality of 
Life Division, you will receive with 
each issue of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club News a special announcement de- 
scribing books like those shown here 
—books which help uncover the root 
causes of our environmental problems, 
search out positive alternatives and lead 
the way to the human values that mat- 
ter. You will also find in the announce- 
ment the Quality of Life Newsletter, 
which is published just for members. 

The News, a literary magazine pub- 
lished by the Club 15 or 16 times a year 
and sent to you approximately every 23 
days, describes the regular Book-of-the- 
Month Club Selection and scores of 
other books, most of which are avail- 
able at substantial discounts — up to 
40% on more expensive volumes. All 
these books are identical to the pub- 
lishers’ editions in format, size and 
quality. If you wish to purchase the 
regular Selection, do nothing and it will 
be shipped to you automatically. How- 
ever, there is no obligation to purchase 
any particular volume. If you do not 
want the Selection (or any other book) 
—or if you want one of the Quality of 
Life titles or one of the Alternates of- 
fered in the News—simply indicate 
your decision on the convenient form 
provided and mail the form so the Club 
receives it by the date specified on it. 

If you continue after this experimen- 
tal membership, you will earn, for every 
Club Selection or Alternate or Quality 
of Life title you buy, a Book-of-the- 
Month Club Book-Dividend Credit. 
Each Credit, upon payment of a nomi- 
nal sum, often only $1.00 or $1.50 — 
somewhat more for unusually expen- 
sive volumes or sets — will entitle you 
to a Book Dividend? which you may 
choose from over 100 fine library vol- 
umes available over the year. This 
unique library-building system enables 
members to save 70% or more of what 
they would otherwise have to pay. 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
Quality of Life Division 
280 Park Ave., N.Y.C., N.Y. 10017 2-A8-8 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, Quality of Life Division, 
and send me the four volumes whose num- 
bers I have indicated in the boxes below, 
billing me $1.00 for all four volumes. I agree 
to purchase at least four additional Selec- 


565. NANTUCKET 
by PATRICIA 
COFFIN (Pub 
price $8.95) 


559. THE FRAIL 


OCEAN by 113. GENTLE 567. THE LAST 
WESLEY MARX WILDERNESS REDWOODS text 
(Pubprice$6.95) Edited by by FRANÇOIS 
DAVID BROWER LEYDET . Photos 
421. A HAPPY hotos. (Pub price $7.50) 
DEATH by (Pub price $7.50) 
ALBERT CAMUS 551. "IN WILD- 
(Pubprice$5.95) 568. 0N THE NESS IS THE 
LOOSE by TERRY PRESERVATION 
354. THE BOYS and RENNY OF THE WORLD" 
OF SUMMER by RUSSELL. THOREAU 
ROGER KAHN Illustrated  - SELECTION S 
Photos. (Pub (Pubprice$7.50) with Photos by 
price $8.95) ELIOT PORTER 


335. THE 
ASSASSINS 
by ELIA KAZAN 


(Pub price $7.95) 


419. THE GER- 
MAN LESSON by 
SIEGFRIED LENZ 


(Pub price $8.95) 
Sierra Club—Ballantine Books 


(Pub price $7.50) 
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tions, Alternates or Quality of Life titles 
during the first year I am a member, paying 
special members' prices. My membership is 
cancelable any time after I buy these four 
books. A shipping charge is added to all 


shipments. INDICATE BY NUMBER 
THE FOUR BOOKS YOU WANT 
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IMPORTANT GUARANTEE: The News announcing each regular Club Selection is mailed in time to allow members at least 10 days to decide if they want the Selection. If you, be- 


cause of late delivery of the News, 
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should ever receive a Selection without having had the 10-day consideration period, that Selection may be returned at Club expense. 
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B ice to your door. it for you. 
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And if that’s not enough, we also ice, so you dont freeze your a week or becomes an extra veg- 
give you cold water. hands. etable storage drawer with one 
l Now General Electric offers And to make things easier flip of a switch. 

ie a refrigerator that does all three yet, the icemaker automatically And these models never 
m —all without opening the door. replaces ice as you use it. need defrosting — not even in the 
E With our Custom Dispenser, For instant chilled water, biggest freezer section, which 
ue you just press a cradle on the press the other cradle. Or if you has an 8.6 cubic foot capacity. 
he front of the door and ; want, use both at once. Our biggest refrigerator 
(aa getallthecrushed @ Our Custom Dis- with the Custom Dispenser packs 
E ice you want —a penser refrigerators 29.6 cubic feet of cool into a mere 
Us glassful or a whole also feature tempered 39 3/4 inches of width. Or maybe 
R ice bucketful. And glass shelves that the 21.6 cubic foot model is more 
se you don’t warm up | adjust to your storage your size —it serves up ice cubes 
me. the freezer with a | needs; and since or crushed ice, and measures 
DEA lot of door open- 4 theyre solid, spills only 33 inches wide. 
e. ing, either. | never drip through. Customer Care 
EU Ice cubes? As | (Wiping up is a snap.) Service Everywhere. 
BE. easy as sliding the d In addition, they This is our pledge 
Pe lever to "Cubes? = come with a seven-day that wherever you 
Bae You never have _ meat keeper that keeps are, or go, you'll find a qualified 
E to juggle the . unfrozenmeatíreshfor GE serviceman nearby. 
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arriage may be a great institution," 

Mae West liked to say, “but, honey, I 

don’t crave to be educated.” It is no 
longer news that in her skepticism about marriage, 
Miss West has a lot of energetic company these days 
within the ranks of Women’s Liberation. When the 
first faint rumbles of Women’s Lib rose up from deep 
down in the crater, we attempted to anticipate and 
clarify the developing phenomenon in a special sup- 
plement entitled “Woman’s Place.” A lot of lava has 
flowed down the slopes since then, severely scorching 
many male sensibilities and melting some of the old 
ironclad assumptions about the roles of the sexes. 
Marriage and the notion of monogamous sex rela- 
tionship between married man and woman have not 
suffered the fate of Pompeii or the unfortunate vic- 
tims of Krakatau, but if rhetoric were fire and brim- 
stone, it would have all gone to hell. 

An intelligent and meticulous study of Women’s 
Lib rhetoric has been conducted by Midge Decter, 
formerly managing editor of Harper’s, now manag- 
ing editor of the newly launched World, and the wife 
of Norman Podhoretz, editor of Commentary. She 
has examined the movement's attitudes toward mar- 
riage, sex, housework, and children in a book entitled 
The New Chastity and Other Arguments Against 
Women's Liberation, and finds them generally porous 
and, well, pretty silly. In this issue, we present an 
adaptation of her discussion of Women's Lib and 
sex, in which she concludes that critics of the present 


uses of sex in marriage maintain that a woman can 


protect her rights in only one of two ways: “by se- 
questering women or by taking the cutting edge off 
men." Male chauvinistically speaking, I prefer things 
the way they are now. 


he name newly added to the contributing edi- 

tors' roster this month should be a familiar one 

to Atlantic readers. Ward Just, Washington re- 
porter, Vietnam war correspondent, and novelist, has 
written many articles for The Atlantic, including “Sol- 
diers," his prizewinning study of the state of the con- 
temporary U.S. Army. For the last few months, Mr. 
Just has been striving to do what few authors have 
done successfully—to capture Washington, D.C., its in- 
habitants and their ways, in the form of the short story. 
Three of his Washington stories appeared last Decem- 
ber. The next in a series that will be published in 
months to come begins on page 67. 


new feature (it began last month, in fact, but 
the editor's fascination with his own prose 
left no room for comment) is *Last Laugh" 
by Fernando Krahn. A Chilean, who needs no words 
to amplify what his pen draws, he has been amusing 
North American readers for several years, first in the 
late Reporter magazine, more recently in occasional 
drawings for The Atlantic. A student of law, painting, 
engraving, and stage designing, Mr. Krahn lives in 
Chile with his three children and a wife who is a pup- 
peteer and a Montessori method teacher. “Last 
Laugh" is one of those open-ended subjects that we'll 
be providing for as long as Mr. Krahn keeps finding 
ways to make us laugh in a smile-stingy world. 
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or $4 off bookstore prices. And you also earn 
other savings through bonus books you can 
choose from the Club’s entire list. 

Well-known statesmen, scholars and 
community leaders belong to The History Book 
Club. But by accepting our tyrants offer, you 
can also enjoy the company of villains. 


The History Book Club 


Stamford, Connecticut 06904 


Or become embroiled in wars or revolutions. 

In fact, you can have any three books 
listed above. All for 99 cents, when you take a 
fourth at the low member's price. 

If you're not delighted, you may of 
course return them. But if you do keep them, 
you simply take four more new books 
during the coming year, from the 150 offered 
each month. You get these at savings of $2, $3, 


Hitler. Stalin. Napoleon. Augustus. 
Lustful Henry. Justinian and his Theodora. 

They did more to change the course 
of history than many of the good guys. 

That's why we'd like to send you any 
three of these gentlemen as your introduction 
to The History Book Club. 

Or, if you prefer, you may choose the 
company of heroes, martyrs, politicians, kings. 
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Dr. Ton That Tung is professor of 
= medicine at the University of Hanoi 
_ and director of the Vietnam-German 
Friendship Hospital, a university hos- 
pital for surgery. He is a remarkable 
man who symbolizes a rather surpris- 
ing aspect of life in North Vietnam: 
amid the overwhelming obsessions of 
— — A War, a tradition of scholarship and re- 
|. spect for Western thought somehow 
survives. 
E s We met in his hospital office. In the 
»— . tropical heat and damp of Hanoi, Dr. 
-— Tung was wearing a chic white roll- 
— neck sweater. A man of sixty, he 
bounded in and out of his chair dur- 
. ng the conversation to find scientific 
© . papers or write medical terms in my 
= — notebook. He spoke French and Viet- 
— .. namese and English. At one point he 
— . referred to a letter to the editor in a 
| recent issue of the international Her- 
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— medical meeting. He mentioned with 
t. pleasure that the Frenchman who 
= trained him in Hanoi in the 1930s, 
E Dr. Jacques May, now an American 
|— Citizen, had flown to Paris from Bos- 
— ton for the January ceremony. 
-  . He waved off an offered cigarette, 
—— Saying he had read the American 
— Surgeon General's latest report on 
- Smoking. “I’ve made two or three 
= Speeches against it here,” he said, 
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Tung laughed. “Now there are some 
reports of whiskey and coffee being 
damaging. That would be too bad." 

Dr. Tung is a specialist in liver sur- 
gery. He has developed a new oper- 
ating technique for cancer of the 
liver: “I use a method of blocking the 
hepatic artery to starve the carcinoma 
cells. I know that in the United States 
they say that's impossible, but we do 
it. We started the research in 1962, 
experimenting first on dogs, and pub- 
lished the results for the first time in 
1970." He went to his desk and pulled 
out a reprint of an article in a French 
medical journal of March, 1972; a 
Dr. J. M. Krivine had tried the Tung 
liver operation and reported that it 
worked. 

Then Dr. Tung discussed what he 
said was a dramatic increase in the 
incidence of liver cancer. “I used to 
operate on one case a week. Now it is 
almost one a day. We have compared 
figures for two periods, 1955 to 1961 
and 1962 to 1969, and hepatoma in- 
creased by a factor of five.” The first 
period was before the United States 
began spraying herbicides in South 
Vietnam, and Dr. Tung suspected 
that there was a connection. 

One widely used herbicide con- 
tained the chemical dioxin, Dr. Tung 
said. Dioxin has been found to cause 
chromosome mutations responsible 
for malformations in infants. Now 
there was reason to suspect, he said, 
that dioxin could cause cancer, and 
that its particular target was the liver. 
He was working with doctors in 
France, Britain, and the United 
States to analyze dioxin and establish 
whether it was a cause of liver cancer. 
He mentioned that another recent 
American visitor had taken a liver 


section from him for Matthew Mesel- 
son, professor of biology at Harvard; 
he wondered whether it had ever 
reached Meselson. (It had.) 

“This is not a question only for 
Vietnam,” Dr. Tung said. “For ex- 
ample, liver cancer used to be very 
rare in France. But now, in Paris, for 
every four cases of cirrhosis there is 
one hepatoma. If we can prove that 
this kind of element causes liver can- 
cer, that would mean great progress 
in the study of cancer—and possibly a 
key for the whole question of pollu- 
tion. 

“So the war in Vietnam could have 
a worldwide effect—we could learn 
from it, because it is serving as a test- 
ing ground for many things in the de- 
struction of men and nature. Most 
people who speak on Vietnam talk of 
politics, but now doctors are begin- 
ning to look at the scientific ques- 
tions.” 


War injuries 


The tone of Dr. Tung’s conversa- 
tion was never propagandistic 
through the long conversation. He is 
regarded, in North Vietnam and out- 
side, as a nonpolitical figure of a sci- 
entific eminence that allows him to be 
that. But it was quite inevitable, in 
Hanoi in 1972, that the war would 
find its way into the conversation 
often. 

He was talking about tropical dis- 
eases, intestinal parasites, when the 
sound of airplanes was heard over- 
head. It was early in the morning, so 
Dr. Tung said jokingly that they were 
not American: “They are bureau- 
cratic—they start at ten. So we start 
work at six. If they move up to six, 
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America’s Energy Crisis: 


The Path to Solution Is Lighted 
by the Moon 


Our country’s main hope for a long-range 
solution to the mounting energy crisis now lies in the 
same kind of intensive national program that put 
the first man on the moon. 











































As a nation we have ample scientific and 
technical capabilities . . . the moon walks tell us that. 
They tell us, too, that our energy research and 
development efforts must be intelligently 
coordinated, under a broad-visioned plan... or we 
run the grave risk of neither meeting our power 
needs nor improving our environment. 


We of America’s consumer-owned rural electric 
systems, asmall but vital part of the electric 
industry, believe a national fuels and energy policy, 
embracing a massive R & D program, is essential to 
ensure electric power for all of us—now and in 
the future. 


To be workable, such a policy must take in all 
aspects of the complex problem and be keyed to 
citizens' benefits and well-being. That means 
meeting environmental challenges, finding ways to 
conserve and better utilize our dwindling energy 
resources, and probing into every possibility for 
generating and transmitting electricity. 


Solar energy, coal gasification, fuel cells, 
nuclear fusion, breeder reactors, magneto- 
hydrodynamics, low temperature and extra high 
voltage transmission systems... all must be 
explored. There's danger in following a single 
avenue which might lead nowhere. 


R & D of this magnitude will require huge 
expenditures of federal as well as private funds. But 
solving America's energy crisis demands this. To 
achieve practical solutions before it is too late, we 
urge priority action for a realistic national policy on 
fuels and energy resources. 


It could be too late if the lights go out. 


We Care...We're Consumer-Owned 


AMERICA'S RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 


If you are concerned about our nation's energy crisis write for more information. 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Association/ 2000 Florida Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009 


She 
Needs 
Your 
Love 


Little Mie-Wen in Formosa 
alr:ady knows many things... 
th: gnawing of hunger ...the 
shivering of fear . . . the misery of 
be ng unwanted. 

3ut she has never known love. 
Her mother died when she was 
born. Her father was poor—and 
dic n’t want a girl child. So Mie- 
W:n has spent her baby years 
wi hout the affection and security 
every child craves. 

Your love can give Mie-Wen, 
and children just as needy, the 
pr vileges you would wish for your 
ovn child. 

Through Christian Children's 
Find you can sponsor one of these 
ycungsters. We use the word spon- 
sor to symbolize the bond of love 
that exists between you and the 
ct ild. 

The cost? Only $12 a month. 
Your love is demonstrated in a 
practical way because your money 
helps with nourishing meals . . . 
medical care . . . warm clothing 

. education . . . understanding 
housemothers... 

And in return you will receive 
your child’s personal history, 
piotograph, plus a description of 
tte orphanage where your child 
lives. You can write and send 
pickages. Your child will know who you 
aie and will answer your letters. Cor- 
respondence is translated at our overseas 
o fices. 

(If you want your child to have a spe- 
cal gift—a pair of shoes, a warm jacket, 
a fuzzy bear—you can send your check 
to our office, and the entire amount will 
be forwarded, along with your instruc- 
t ons.) 

Will you help? Requests come from 
crphanages every day. And they are 
urgent. Children wrapping rags on their 
f :et, school books years out of date, milk 
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supplies exhausted, babies abandoned 
by unwed mothers. 

Since 1938, thousands of American 
sponsors have found this to be an inti- 
mate person-to-person way of sharing 
their blessings with youngsters around 
the world. 

Little Mie-Wen and children like her 
need your love—won’t you help? Today? 

Sponsors urgently needed this month for 
children in: India, Brazil, Taiwan (For- 
mosa), Mexico and Philippines. (Or let us 
select a child for you from our emergency 
list.) 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN'S FUND, Inc. 


Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 


I wish to sponsor a [] boy [] girl in 
oon ult GR Es LER PETRUM 
[C] Choose a child who needs me most. 
I will pay $12 a month. 

I enclose my first payment of $ : 
Send me child’s name, story, address 
and picture. 

I cannot sponsor a child but want to 
give $2 
[] Please send me more information. 
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PRO OIOEG TANE ng Ss ATE ee 
City 





State Zip 


Registered (VFA-080) with the U. S. Government's 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. 
Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407, 
Yonge, Toronto 7 AT4080 
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well start at two in the morning." 


That led him on to the subject of 
war injuries. He sent out for X-rays to 
show what he said was an important 
medical problem, the effect that small 
bomb or shell fragments could have: 
"The tiniest fragment can do severe 
damage if it is going fast. The speed 
increases the destructiveness." 

One X-ray was of a woman teacher 
who, after being in a bombed area, 
always felt sleepy. She had no visible 
wound. But the X-ray, Dr. Tung said, 
showed that a minuscule bomb frag- 
ment had passed through her thick 
hair—without noticeably disturbing 
it—and entered her skull. 

Another example he gave was of a 
stewardess who was aboard the So- 
viet freighter Pevek when it was hit 
by American bombs in Haiphong 
harbor on May 9. According to the 
North Vietnamese, one Russian crew- 
man was killed and several injured, 
including the stewardess. She was in 
the hospital, and Dr. Tung took me in 
to see her briefly: Galina Feodorovna 
Kamneva, a twenty-seven-year-old 
girl with red hair. She left for Mos- 
cow that afternoon on the weekly So- 
viet commercial flight. 

Miss Kamneva suddenly devel- 
oped paralysis of her left leg some- 
tme after the bombing, Dr. Tung 
said, and then gangrene of the type 
known as dry. There were no appar- 
ent wounds—nothing except what 
looked like minor burns—and doctors 
who opened the leg in Haiphong 
could find nothing. But X-rays taken 
in the Hanoi hospital, Dr. Tung said, 
showed bomb fragments in her body 
so small that they had left no visible 
entrance wounds. He held up an X- 
ray showing, as he described it, how a 
fragment had severed the femoral ar- 
tery in the thigh; one could see that 
there was a large gap in that artery. 
Dr. Tung did a vein graft to rejoin the 
artery, an operation that he said had 
saved the upper part of Miss Kam- 
neva's leg. It was amputated just be- 
low the knee. 

Dr. Tung had some other pictures 
of war injuries, but he put them aside, 
indicating that they were not cases 
within his personal knowledge. 

"For me these are questions of 
health, not propaganda,” he said. “I 
am happy to tell you that Americans 
from Quaker organizations have 
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A Record of Success 
37 documented confirmations of Velikovsky's scientific claims, most of which were considered unlikely or impossible when he first 
voiced them. For example, regarding the moon, Velikovsky deduced (before the Apollo landings) that (1) the lunar “rocks and lavas “J 
could conceivably be rich in remanent magnetism resulting from strong currents when in the embrace of exogenous magnetic fields"; 3 
(2) "Since the moon was heated and its surface became molten only a few thousand years ago, the temperature gradient under the ] 
are crust will show, to some depth, a mounting curve”; and (3) “excessively strong radioactivity will be detected in localized areas" 
on the moon. 

Lunar Rocks and Velikovsky's Claims — Dr. Derek York, associate professor, geophysics division, University of Toronto 

When Was the Lunar Surface Last Molten? — /mmanue! Velikovsky 

Magnetic Remanence of Lunar Rocks/A Candid Look at Scientific Misbehavior — Robert Treash, San Diego Evening 
College 
"One or more Apollo missions could have been spared were Velikovsky's books and memoranda considered.” 

On Decoding Hawkins’ Stonehenge Decoded — /mmanuel Velikvosky 
A full-length analysis of Stonehenge and its meaning in the light of cosmic catastrophes during man’s history. 

The Censorship of Velikovsky’s Interdisciplinary Synthesis — Dr. Lynn Rose, professor, department of philosophy, State 
University of New York (Buffalo) 

The Center Holds — Dr. William Mullen, departments of classics and comparative literature, and division of 


The Student Academic Freedom Forum presents: : 
How Much of Yesterday's Heresy 3 

Pe, 

Today's Science? a 

IMMANUEL VELIKOVSKY Reconsidered : 

Special Issue €  Pensee Magazine € Stephen L. Talbott, Editor € First Printing: 35,000 a 
During the 1950’s Dr. Immanuel Velikovsky published his destroying civilizations around the world, and figuring in x 
bestsellers, Worlds in Collision and Earth in Upheaval, in the Israelite Exodus. (This last receives detailed treatment E 
which he argued that the earth suffered a series of cosmic in Ages in Chaos.) Initially castigated for his views by E: 
catastrophes during historical times. These upheavals, he scientists, Velikovsky has now been vindicated by numer- >g 
claimed, sculpted our planet’s face and changed the course ous space-age discoveries. This special issue of Pensee 3 
of history, bringing an end to Egypt's Middle Kingdom, surveys the evidence. E 
The Scientific Mafia — David Stove, senior lecturer, department of philosophy, University of Sydney, Australia j 
How Stable is the Solar System? — Dr. C. J. Ransom, plasma physicist, General Dynamics | 1 
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interdisciplinary and general studies, University of California (Berkeley) 
Shapley, Velikovsky and the Scientific Spirit — Dr. Horace Kallen, co-founder and former dean of the graduate faculty, 
and research professor in social philosophy, New School for Social Research a 
Einstein’s reaction to the suppressive efforts against Velikovsky is revealed in a letter 30 days before his death. a 
Velikovsky at Harvard — Stephen Talbott, editor, Pensee magazine i 
The dramatic story of Velikovsky's lecture and seminar last February 17-18 to an enthusiastic crowd at Harvard. 
Is Venus’ Heat Decreasing? — /mmanuel Velikovsky | 
Akhnaten, Aten and Venus Reconsidered — Lewis Greenberg, assistant professor, department of art, Franklin and Marshall ue 
College d 
Could Mars Have Been an Inner Planet? — Dr. Lynn Rose, professor, department of philosophy, State University of New AE 
York (Buffalo) s 
Venus’ Circular Orbit — Chris Sherrerd, electrical engineer, Bell Laboratories 3 
Also: 5 
Dr. Lynn Trainor, professor, department of physics, University of Toronto (Ontario) z 
Dr. George Grinnell, assistant professor, department of history, McMaster University (Ontario) a 
Dr. David Carlyle, physicist, Cosmos and Chronos Campus Study Groups Y 
Dr. Lionel Rubinov, professor, department of philosophy, Trent University (Ontario) 73 
J. Dwayne Hamilton, senior lecturer, department of physics, Selkirk College (British Columbia) ag 
Dr. Mary Buckalew, assistant professor, department of English, North Texas State University 
George Dubokovic, head, department of modern languages, Selkirk College 
Dr. Charles Thaxton, post doctoral research fellow, department of the history of science, Harvard 
Raymond Vaughan, senior technician, Carborundum Company 1 
Robert Wright, senior development engineer, Princeton Applied Research Corporation 
Gentlemen: Please send me copies of “Immanuel Velikovsky 1 


Mail to: 


Pensee 
P.O. Box 414 


Reconsidered” at $2.00 each ($1.50 each for 10 or more; $1.00 each for 100 or 
more). Enclosed is my check or money order. 


Portland, Oregon 97207 Name 
Address 


Tel. 503-226-1237 City 









given this hospital much help—for 

= one thing, equipment used in heart 
——— . Operations. When I saw Professor 
= May in Paris, we talked about profes- 
- — Sional things and about the possibility 
of cooperation between our countries 
on science after the war. I said that 
American scientists should know 
about what is happening in Vietnam. 
_ Then there would be a chance that 
— they would help us, and we shall need 
-— the help." 


I asked whether, after all that had 
happened, North Vietnam would 
. Want aid from the United States. 

"Some Americans are helping us 
right now!” Dr. Tung said. “We 
— — fought the French, and now our rela- 
— A . tions are good. It should be the same 
- — with the United States. Nixon will not 
be in power forever. 

"All wars must end. The important 
^— thing is what happens afterward. We 
- — . think the American people should see 
~ their duty to help. I have found so 
many fine things in Americans. But I 
wonder whether people understand 
the destruction that has happened 
here. American help is necessary. 
— . And those who have destroyed 
-  — should help to rebuild.” 

- —. Asked to name the major public- 
E health problems of North Vietnam, 
— — Dr. Tung mentioned stomach ulcers 
=~ . and heart disease along with cancer 
— . of the liver. "Some say ulcers are re- 
= lated to diet," he remarked, “but I 
E think the high incidence is related to 
- . A tension—the stress of the war." He 
Re said there had been *a war of one 

= kind or another here since 1939; Al- 
E lied planes from China bombed this 
--. hospital in 1942, when the Japanese 
ES were here." 

V 








E Heart surgery has been done at the 
E . Vietnam-German Hospital since 
. 1958—perhaps a thousand cases so 
- far, Dr. Tung said. Since 1965 the 
B hospital has done open-heart surgery, 
D . but there have been only about fifty 
| OR of those operations. Dr. Tung ex- 
— plained that doctors could do them 
E x. only during the cold season, from 
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|... September to February, because in 
"the heat they perspire profusely and 
ste 

— there is too much danger of infection. 


The hospital has no air conditioning. 

—. Itis an old and shabby hospital by 
E American standards. With a smile, 
dd . Dr. Tung pointed out the only eleva- 
tor, a massive seventy-year-old 
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model. Most of the furniture and 
equipment are rather dated, but on a 
quick tour one could see a new 
French heart-lung machine, an 
American pump to go with it, Chi- 
nese operating tables, a Czech 
anesthetic device, a Soviet respirator, 
East German and Hungarian lights. 
The hospital has four hundred 
beds. It is for surgical cases only, with 
separate wings for children, ortho- 
pedic cases, heart and liver surgery, 
and so on. The windows are taped in 
case of bombing, some in flower or 
snowflake designs. There are emer- 
gency operating rooms underground, 
in air-raid shelters with the look of 
catacombs. The doctors have a li- 
brary, jammed into a small room, 
that includes many American and 
English medical journals and books. 
Dr. Tung joked about the physical 
conditions but evidently did not con- 
sider them too important. He said 
that things had improved a great deal 
since he first became director of the 
hospital, in 1955. (That was after the 
Geneva Conference and the depar- 
ture of the French, but he did not 
mention that.) “We did not even have 
an anesthetic department in 1955,” 
he said. “I was the professor, and I 
had four other doctors under me. 
Now there are eighty assisting doc- 
tors." In North Vietnam as a whole, 
he added, there was one doctor for 
every 200,000 people in 1955; now 
there was one for every 4000. The fig- 
ures were hard to believe of a small, 
undeveloped country that has been at 
war most of the time since 1955. But 
then much that happens in North 
Vietnam is extraordinary, and in this 
case there was persuasive evidence in 

the person of Dr. Tung. 
—ANTHONY LEWIS 





J BLACK AFRICA 


Ten years ago, I left New York on 
a dark, snow-lashed night and 
stepped down the next day into the 
morning glare of Dakar, in Senegal. 
It was an exciting, expectant time for 
the newly independent countries of 
Africa. Since that moment in Dakar, I 
have spent most of the last decade in 
Africa. Those ten years did not trans- 
form a gullible fool into a mean and 
narrow cynic, but I feel more critical, 
more doubtful, more skeptical, more 
pessimistic than I did in 1962. I still 
feel sympathetic and understanding. 


But I have learned that sympathy and 
understanding are not enough. Africa 
needs to be looked at with cold hard- 
ness as well. 

There have been more disappoint- 
ments than accomplishments in Af- 
rica in the ten years. Two events—the 
Nigerian civil war and the assassina- 
tion of Tom Mboya-struck like body 
blows at the sympathies of an out- 
sider. The war was probably the 
greatest scourge in black Africa since 
the slave trade, and it was largely 
self-made. Murder cut down the man 
who seemed most to represent all that 
was modern in new Africa, and it was 
probably done for the glory of tribal 
chauvinism. 

On top of this, the decade has pro- 
duced a host of other unpleasant 
events: the bloodshed in the Sudan, 
the barbaric chaos in the Congo and 
the rise to power of an Emperor Jones 
to give it stability, the mass slaughter 
of the graceful Tutsis in Rwanda and 
the mass slaughter by the graceful 
Tutsis in neighboring Burundi, the 
procession of comic coups, the foolish 
posturing of weak little countries and 
weak little men, the interminable 
rhetoric, the faltering economies, the 
faltering governments, the faltering 
leaders. 

While there have been achieve- 
ments—the relative economic health 
of Kenya is one—independent black 
Africa is still the poorest, least orga- 
nized place in the world, with weak 
central governments and unsophisti- 
cated economies in its plethora of 
little states. In fairness, Africa is at a 
stage of development where the dif- 
ferences between stability and chaos 
and between economic health and 
disaster are narrower than in the 
more sophisticated countries with 
stronger institutions. Nevertheless, 
Africa has slipped below the lines of 
difference too often. 

There are historical arguments that 
are sometimes made to rationalize 
what seems like a sorry record. It is 
sometimes said, for example, that the 
record of Africa is no different from 
that of the so-called civilized world, 
that it is unfair for outsiders to hold 
Africa to a standard that European 
civilization has failed to meet. No 
savagery in Africa in the last decade 
matches that of the civilized Germans 
thirty years ago. No political murders 
in Africa match the senselessness of 
those in the United States. The only 
thing that makes Africa seem worse is 
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the white man’s deep, irrational re- 
pugnance for and dread of blackness. 

A second argument begs for time. 
It describes Africa as passing 
through, though at an accelerated 
rate, the same phases as medieval Eu- 
rope before the full creation of Euro- 
pean nations and nationalism. Afri- 
can leaders have taken on the 
Herculean task of trying to weld na- 
tions out of hostile tribes forced into 
the same country by the artificial 
boundaries drawn by indifferent Eu- 
ropean imperialists. It took the 
Anglo-Saxons, Jutes, Danes, and 
Normans centuries to become the 
English, and the nationalism was 
forged from much bloodshed, insta- 
bility, and cruelty. Why, or so the ar- 
gument goes, expect the Africans to 
do the job immaculately? 


Legacy 


There is a good deal of force in 
both arguments, but I am uneasy 
with them. They seem to suppose that 
Africa is developing in a vacuum, 
condemned to repeat the ills and evils 
of white development. Perhaps there 
will be a repetition. But there cer- 
tainly is no vacuum. There would be 
no new Africa today without the out- 
side forces that have swept this conti- 
nent into turmoil in a hundred years 
Or SO. 

Yet, if you do not accept these his- 
torical arguments, what are you left 
with? A smug conclusion that Afri- 
cans are doomed to incompetence, 
failure, disaster? A cynical feeling 
that all the attention, aid, and ad- 
vice now lavished on Africa are 
worthless, too feeble to halt its inces- 
sant rush back to darkness? I do not 
think so. 

I have come to the conclusion that 
Africa has to be understood by look- 
ing at it in a different way. Instead of 
counting coups and shaking his head, 
an outsider ought to stand apart and 
try to sense the intensity of a great 
historical movement there, for the 
only constant in Africa is change. 

Change is a legacy of the invasion 
of the whites. For more than a cen- 
tury, the white man has come to Af- 
rica, as slave trader, merchant, ex- 
plorer, missionary, conqueror, 
administrator, settler, and adviser. 
Confrontation with the whites has 
scarred the psychology of Africans, 
implanting a feeling of inferiority 
in them. The relationship be- 
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Iced Creme 


Refreshing after-dinner idea—with a 
touch of Old World elegance. Green 
Creme de Menthe over crushed ice— 
or on the rocks. It's more than deli- 
cious-it's De Kuyper. 

( Say it like the Dutch do: De-ki-per. ) 
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BLACK AF RICA 


- tween white and black in Africa, then 
_ and now, has always seemed fixed for 
me by an engraving in Henry M. 
Stanley’ s century-old book, How I 
t yin Livingstone in Central Africa. 
= It shows an African porter crossing a 
pi 3 river with a box on his head. Stanley, 
in pith helmet, stands on the bank 
3 and points a revolver at the terrified 
= black man. “Look out,” Stanley says. 
be E “You drop that box—I’ll shoot you.” 
E. Kinder white men than Stanley 
= only substituted paternalism for 
_ cruelty. A glance at the writings of 
_ Dr. Albert Schweitzer provides an in- 
b - sight into a prevailing white attitude. 
E "The negro is a child," Schweitzer 
— wrote in 1921, after his first years of 
! Xx | work in Africa, *and with children 
. nothing can be done without the use 
_ of authority. . . . With regard to the 
= negroes, then, I have coined the for- 
| nul ‘I am your brother, it is true, 
_ — but your elder brother.’ ” It is point- 
— less to latch on to these words as 
d x | more evidence to debunk Schweitzer. 
i He merely reflected a truth of his 
E - times. The white man, in fact, did act, 
ie E at best, as the elder brother of the 
. black man. 
. More important, the African, with 
. incredible enthusiasm, accepted the 
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the white man did or had—schools, 
E = speech clothes, religion, cars—the 
. black man mimicked or wanted. In 
E . Uganda, the "native dress" of the Ba- 
| ganda women today is the floor- 
E. E. length Victorian frock introduced by 
Ri: En wives in the nineteenth 
. century. Even the mass anticolonial 
movements that brought on the rush 
` to independence in the late 1950s and 
E E i - early 1960s came from the adoption 
E of Western democratic ideas learned 
P in the schools of Europe and Amer- 
E 

_ Of course, the degree of acceptance 
s. E Of white ways varied from tribe to 
Dri tribe and area to area. The Ibos of 
i ON igeria and the Kikuyus of Kenya, 
—— who had societies that awarded status 
E o a man for what he achieved in life 
"and not for what his ancestors did be- 
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3 . man's commerce would give them 
Be achievement and status and power. 
m e degree of mimicry also varied 
2 E Sith the number of whites who set- 
pi near the Africans. The Senegal- 
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ese of Dakar—a French adminis- 
trative center and settlement—be- 
came far more Western than the 
Voltans of Ouagadougou—a remote 
hardship outpost in the French colo- 
nial empire. Muslim tribes, who al- 
ready had succumbed to a foreign 
culture, felt strong enough to resist 
the white man and his Christianity. 
Nomads, who wandered away from 
the white administrators and settlers, 
did not feel the white impact as much 
as the farmers who stood still. 

But, despite these variations, a gen- 
eralization can be made. Africa, un- 
like Asia, put up little resistance to 
the onslaught of new ways during co- 
lonial days and has put up even less 
since independence. There probably 
has been nothing like it since the mil- 
lions of immigrants rushed into the 
United States in the late nineteenth 
century and gave up their culture and 
language for something new. There 
are, in fact, striking parallels. Just as 
immigrants from Jewish or Italian vil- 


-lages once formed village associations 


for security against the pressures of 
terrifying change in New York, Afri- 
can immigrants from the rural tribal 
lands now form tribal associations for 
security against the terrifying pres- 
sures of change in the African towns. 
An outsider's excitement about Af- 
rica these days probably comes from 
the wonder of seeing so much change 
so rapidly so near, and his despair 
comes from feeling all the failures 
and bitterness and conflict that have 
accompanied the change. 


Back to which Africa? 


Nairobi, the city in which I now 
live, shows in an exaggerated way 
what change means. When I first 
came to Nairobi ten years ago, before 
Kenya, the white man's colony, be- 
came independent, it seemed like a 
lovely, cool English city, with Indian 
shopkeepers and clerks and barbers 
and cashiers living and working there 
under English sufferance. The only 
Africans a visitor really noticed in 
downtown Nairobi were sullen and 
cold men on street corners with noth- 
ing to do. The Africans, even though 
they supplied all the unskilled labor, 
seemed like tattered hangers-on. Nai- 
robi was not their city. 

Today, when I walk in downtown 
Nairobi in the late afternoon after the 
government offices close, the streets 
rush and bustle with young Africans 


in English suits and white shirts and 
thin conservative ties long out of style 
in America. Blacks drive their cars 
through town. Sometimes the cars are 
outrageously ostentatious for a poor 
African country. The chic African 
girls sport miniskirts and Afro wigs. 
The wigs attract them not because 
they are African but because they are 
Western. 

All this depresses Africanists who 
like their Africa pure. The blacks of 
Nairobi, not long out of their tribal 
homelands, are imitating the white 
people around them. They have 
adopted white dress and manners 
and values. Just like middle-class 
Englishmen, they prize a car, a televi- 
sion set, a house, good clothes, and 
short lines at the post office. They 
show off their English rather than 
their Swahili. Nairobi is decried again 
by Africanists as the new town of 
black white men. 

At times, African politicians and 
intellectuals try to stop the relentless 
adoption of white ways. The attempt, 
in fact, can be so extreme that it turns 
almost comic. In a search for what he 
calls *authentic nationalism," Presi- 
dent Joseph Désiré Mobutu of the 
Congo recently changed the name of 
his country to Zaire and his own 
name to Mobutu Sese Seko Kuku 
Ngbendu Wa-za-Banga and ordered 
all Zaireois to follow his example. 
More often, African leaders, such 
as President Idi Amin of Uganda, 
ban what they look on as undesirable 
imports from the white Western 
world—miniskirts, hot pants, and 
maxis with a V-shaped slit down the 
front. 

The moves are popular, for Afri- 
cans resent the superior white man 
whom they are trying to imitate. But 
they are also futile. They are a little 
like Mussolini's attempt to bring back 
the glory and grandeur of Rome by 
hanging fasces on his buildings. In 
fact, the African attempt may be even 
more futile, for Africa has no ancient 
Rome to bring back. 

Some Africans understand this. 
The Daily Nation in Nairobi recently 
carried a letter from Omondi wa Ra- 
doli, an African reader annoyed by 
all the campaigns against miniskirts 
and hot pants: 


Is the mini-skirt African? No, nei- 
ther are Mercedes cars, lifts, bell- 
bottoms, films and what have you. 
There are so many things unafrican 
in our society that we are not justi- 
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fied in raising a hue about the mini 
only. Weren’t African women wear- 
ing a flap of skin at the front and the 
back long ago? Aren't minis and hot 
pants much better, then? 

. The African must wake up 
and discard his hypocrisy, and cease 
to bury his head in the sand and face 
facts as they stand—that is that Afri- 
can culture is gone. . 


I suppose that this is depressing. 
While the developed world is growing 
disenchanted with modernity and 
searching for real and older values, 
Africans are dropping their tradi- 
tional values in a frenzied scramble 
for all that seems modern to them. 


This is a force that no amount of 


hand-wringing by foreign romantics 
or culture-seeking by African in- 
tellectuals or name-swapping (as by 
the Congolese) can stop. 

The main question now is, how 
deep and lasting are the changes? It is 
difficult to answer. Old British settlers 
in Kenya like to mutter that it will 
take centuries before the Africans 
learn to farm in modern ways or fly a 
jet plane or run a postal service as ef- 
ficiently as the British do. But this 
seems like raw prejudice. The Ameri- 
can experience has shown that it can 
take no more than a generation or 
two to transform a family from one 
culture to another, provided that 
there is an intense desire for change. 


“Observe and record" 


Nevertheless, there is troubling evi- 
dence that change in Africa can be 
misdirected and pointless and some- 
times superficial. It is easy, for ex- 
ample, to despair over African educa- 
tion, which is the major agent in 
modern Africa for implanting West- 
ern Ways. 

A Peace Corps volunteer once told 
me a story that symbolized for him all 
his woes in trying to teach African 
pupils at a secondary school in Cam- 
eroon. He introduced a chemistry ex- 
periment one day by writing across 
the blackboard: “Observe and record 
what happens." Every pupil dutifully 
took out his notebook and wrote 
down: "Observe and record what 
happens." African education is in the 
iron grip of rote. 

It is not difficult to understand. Af- 
rican children, perhaps poorly nour- 
ished, weakened by worms, begin 
modern education by trekking from 
their huts to a strange and foreign 
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you do in the war 
against pollution? 


Like it or not, we're all in 
this war. But as the war heats up, 
millions of us stay coolly unin- 


— volved. (We have lots of alibis): 


What can one person do? 

It's up to *them" to do some- 
thing about pollution — not me. 

Besides, average people 
don't pollute. It's the corporations, 
institutions and municipalities. 

The fact is that companies 
and governments are made up of 
people. Employees, executives, leg- 
islators. It's people who make deci- 
sions and do things that foul up our 
water, land and air. 

What can one person do for 
the cause? Lots of things. Modest 

actions around the house and on 
the job. Like cleaning your spark 
plugs every 1000 miles, using 
detergents in the recommended 
amounts, supporting better waste 
treatment plants in your town. 


2 Yes, and throwing litter in a bas- 


ket instead of in the street. 
Above all, let's stop shifting 
the blame. People start pollution. 


. People can stop it. When enough 


. Americans realize this, we'll have 
a fighting chancein the war against 
pollution. 


"m. Us, 


— fw: Keep America Beautiful Y: 


eun 


People start pollution. 
People can stop it. 
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BLACK AFRICA 


school, their frightening gateway to 
the modern world. In a few years, 
their teachers, in a foreign language, 
usually English or French, have at- 
tacked them with a terrifying array of 
unfamiliar facts that have no relation 
to their world of rural villages. The 
teacher, for example, may print the 
word "boat" on the blackboard. But 
what is this word “boat”? They have 
never seen a boat or even a picture of 
one. 

To cope with all this, the children 
scribble the facts into their notebooks 
and memorize them. There is very 
little else they can do. Once the facts 
are noted and memorized, the chil- 
dren have some power over them, 
though no understanding of them. 
This power gives the African child se- 
curity. By the time he enters secon- 
dary school, he is a secure and suc- 
cessful rote learner, eager to write 
down and memorize everything that 
the teacher puts on the blackboard. 

The process continues, even to the 
university. As a result, African educa- 
tion is producing a host of managers 
who sit in their government offices 
and meet every problem with their 
store of memories. If the problem is 
new, if memory fails to cope with it, 
the educated men shuffle it and then 
tuck it under the bottom of the 
mounting stack of papers on the 
desk. 

African education does worse than 
create rote learners. It also produces 
an elite class alienated from the peas- 
ant life that traps most Africans. Eu- 
ropean education opens up a modern 
world to schoolboys, and they quickly 
turn their back on the old world. 
They are the elite of a backward 
society, and like most whites they 
meet in Africa, they intend to com- 
mand servants, keep their hands free 
of toil, wear starched white shirts, and 
read European newspapers. 

I once visited a Peace Corps volun- 
teer at an agricultural secondary 
school in Tanzania and found that he 
was the only one who worked on the 
school farm. The students—presum- 
ably Tanzania's future agricultural 
bureaucrats—had no intention of 
dirtying their hands with the soil. The 
economy of Senegal has steadily de- 
teriorated since independence be- 
cause the country is run by a class of 
elite bureaucrats who every day 
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spend a few hours in their offices in 
pleasant, cosmopolitan Dakar, mul- 
ling over the fashions and politics of 
Paris. The uncomfortable, sandy, 
baking interior of Senegal does not 
interest them. 

All this leads to a great danger. 
Change may come so swiftly that Af- 
ricans will find themselves unable to 
cope with it. Nigeria, for example, is 
black Africa’s largest state and has its 
most sophisticated economy. The civil 
war, however, weakened its most 
adaptable and modernizing people, 
the Ibos of Biafra. At the same time, 
the war and the postwar boom in oil 
production have created new de- 
mands for services, and a more com- 
plex apparatus to supply them. Out- 
siders often feel that the Nigerians 
are now unable to manage the appa- 
ratus. Goods pile up in the port of 
Lagos and the warehouses of the air- 
port. Visitors find little or no water in 
the main hotels. Flight reservations 
fail to find their way to the check-in 
counters. At times, only bribes can 
unclog the Nigerian machine. In 
Short, the Nigerians have failed to 
change enough as managers to cope 
with the problems caused by the way 
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in which they have changed as con- 
sumers. 

At the moment, the only healthy 
control of the rate of change in black 
Africa probably comes from the con- 
tinued presence of whites there. In 
some countries, such as the Ivory 
Coast, there are more whites now 
than before independence. It is a neo- 
colonial and ironic situation, which is 
sure to offend blacks and white lib- 
eral ideologues. But it is probably 
necessary. 

There is a good deal wrong with 
having crowds of white advisers and 
managers around in Africa. Many 
still display the attitudes of Stanley 
and Schweitzer. Many are poor 
teachers, preferring to manage a 
problem themselves rather than help 
a black man learn to do it. They de- 
press the self-confidence of blacks 
and often make them too dependent 
on outsiders. Present a difficult prob- 
lem to a black man in a government 
office, and he will often send you to 
the white adviser. 

On balance, however, the whites 
probably help Africa—even if per- 
versely. By standing in the way of Af- 
rican advancement, they force 
younger Africans to get more experi- 
ence than younger Africans feel they 
need for management. By constantly 
expressing Western values and atti- 
tudes, they hold up a standard 
that guides the change that is 
going on. 

All this is resented by Africans, a 
natural reaction. It is hard both to 
imitate and like the man who has the 
job you want. The situation some- 
times arouses so much suspicion that 
a black man may refuse good advice 
just because it’s white advice. 

It would be straining evidence to 
claim that the sorry record of inde- 
pendent black Africa—coups, corrup- 
tion, stagnation, mismanagement, 
slaughter—was the inevitable result of 
change. Nothing can excuse the at- 
tempt of the Tutsi lords in Burundi 
this year to wipe out the educated 
class of Hutus there by killing more 
than fifty thousand of them. The evi- 
dence shows only that change so far 
has not been very orderly or efficient 
or peaceful. 

But ten years in Africa have taught 
me that the process of change may be 
more important in the long run than 
the disorder and waste that accom- 
pany it now. 

—STANLEY MEISLER 
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Bystander 


Going Public 
by L. E. Sissman 


When Norman Mailer astonish- 
ingly, and pointlessly, allowed him- 
self to be demolished by Gore Vidal 
on the Dick Cavett Show last winter, 
the long-deteriorating relationship 
between American writers and their 


-fans—you’ll note I avoid calling them 


—  readers—hit some kind of an all-time 


— low. Mr. 


Mailer, as you'l recall, 
showed up for this grudge match 
slightly the worse for wear, having, as 


`. he cheerfully admitted, visited a 


nearby watering place just before the 
show. Mr. Vidal, no man to pull his 


EL punches against a disabled opponent, 


waded in unmercifully, reducing Mr. 


p? -. Mailer to an appeal for a vote of con- 





— fidence from the studio audience, an 


appeal which was loudly and 


— scornfully rejected; the man who lays 
— legitimate claim to being one of our 


most important novelists found him- 
self on the receiving end of a chorus 
of boos from a few hundred kids in 
the studio. This visibly upset Janet 
Flanner, who was making a rare tele- 
vision appearance and who perhaps 
believed, with many of us, that a 


—— - writer has no business going public. 


Going public. What do I mean by 


E that? Essentially, what I'm talking 
- — about is a separation between the pri- 
-—— vate persona—the individual who sits 


= alone at his typewriter, composing 


the work that in a sense he exists for— 
and the public personality, a coarse 


distortion of some of his salient char- 


acteristics molded into a marketable 


* E commodity for the mass media. This 
— personality is closely akin to that of 


other celebrities, such as show-busi- 
ness people, in that it is simplified— 
popularized, either by the writer him- 
self or by the intellectual limitations 


= of mass communication—for easy rec- 
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ognition and consumption, rather like 
the one-dimensional characters in 
cheap fiction who used to be identi- 
fied by a single attribute—cowardice 
or gluttony—or a single repeated turn 
of phrase. 

It’s all very well, however, for a 
performer to be so identified; we ex- 
pect Jack Benny to be miserly, 
Groucho Marx to be lecherous, 
Woody Allen to be pusillanimously 
concupiscent precisely because each 
of these stage attributes is an integral 
part of his shtick, or act, which we do 
not impute to him in his private life. 
For a nonperformer it's another mat- 
ter, though; if a writer represents 
himself in public as a tosspot, a racist, 
a womanizer, or a glutton—to take a 
few foibles at random—we have every 
right to assume that these are his pri- 
vate attributes as well. Thus a writer 
goes public at his peril; whatever sim- 
plified self-image he projects to an 
audience, he is likely to be judged by 
that image in the future, to the detri- 
ment of the way his work is read—and 
sometimes to the detriment of the 
Work itself. 

Writing is a neurotic phenomenon. 
It springs from a kind of objectivity 
or insight generated by the attempt to 
mediate between the two extremes of 
the neurotic state of mind: supreme 
self-confidence and utter hopeless- 
ness. In the beginning, a young man 
or woman writes to establish a tan- 
gible identity, a credible persona 
somewhere between that of Sad Sack 
and that of Superman. The writing it- 
self is a tightrope act, a feat of deli- 
cate balance, and its integrity, its 
equilibrium, is easily disturbed by ex- 
tremes of public rejection—or accep- 
tance. On the whole, I think it is 
probably better for a writer to go rel- 
atively unnoticed than to be ac- 
claimed at the beginning of his ca- 
reer. Early acclaim is awfully hard to 
deal with, especially for a person in 
his twenties; given the terrible effi- 
cacy of flattery, it is likely that he will 
begin to believe that he is loved not 
for his writing but for himself. When 
that happens, the writing suffers; the 
writer is elbowed out of the room so 
that the performer may primp, before 
a many-lighted mirror, for his next 
appearance on the stage. In the truest 
sense, he becomes his admirers, as 
Auden wrote of Yeats upon his 
death; the private writer dies, and his 
place is taken by a public man who 
lives to gratify his audience. 
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America has a long history of lion- 
izing its writers, turning them into 
caricatures of circus animals condi- 
tioned to do tricks in public, to give 
the gallery a specious peek at great- 
ness. Mark Twain—white hair, white 
moustache, white flannels—was the 
first of these tame lions, and it is a 
tribute to the toughness of his early 
training (and the absence of mass 
media in his lifetime) that he was not 
as seriously deflected from his real 
work as some who came after him. 
Henry James was too cerebral and 
probably too private to become a per- 
sonality; though, in his last years, he 
bitterly regretted the failure of the 
New York Edition of his novels to be- 
come a popular success, he had al- 
ready achieved the greatest triumph 
an American writer can hope for: a 
long life of continuous creative devel- 
opment, a literary life with a second 
act—and a third. And, finally, an im- 
perishable place on the bookshelves 
of posterity. But both Twain and 
James flourished before the days of 
personal publicity, the media hype, 
and mass communication. 

Not so Scott Fitzgerald, the first 
important American writer demon- 
strably ruined by celebrity; the ad- 
vent of sensational journalism and 
multimillion circulations barely pre- 
ceded—and set the stage for—his pop- 
ular eminence and personal downfall. 
A dazzling success in his early 
twenties, Fitzgerald was quickly and 
cruelly—with his own connivance, to 
be sure—turned into crude copy for 
the tabloids. Delighted to be desig- 
nated as the spokesman of the Jazz 
Age, he lived the role to the hilt, de- 
pleting his physical and financial re- 
sources and depriving himself of the 
sobriety and solitude a writer needs 
to work. His gift burned out with the 
Jazz Age, perhaps appropriately; I 
am not one of those who believe that 
The Last Tycoon was the bright be- 
ginning of a second act. 

In the thirties, of course, poor 
Hemingway became the trashiest ele- 
ments of his character—the man’s 
man, the big-game hunter, the torero 
manqué. Painfully, he came to be- 
lieve this debased version of himself; 
more painfully still, his writing 
showed it. I won’t dwell on this oft- 
told story of decline—really a tragedy, 
for Hemingway was, at his best, a 
master—except to say that Across the 
River and into the Trees curiously and 
heartbreakingly reflects the cancerous 
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BYSTANDER 


proliferation of these paltry ideals of 
machismo in the writer’s mind. 
Now there’s a new pride—or 
shamelessness—of literary lions on 
the scene, men who are recognized as 
“famous writers” by millions who, as- 
suredly, have never read a word they 
wrote. Mr. Mailer has reacted to his 
celebrity by riding off in all direc- 
tions—reporting, movie-making, poli- 
tics—with varying degrees of success. 
Fortunately, and exceptionally for a 
man in his position, he seems to have 
kept himself as writer alive and well 
and working in some compartment of 
his life, as evidenced by The Armies 
of the Night and Miami and the Siege 
of Chicago, though Of a Fire on the 
Moon and The Prisoner of Sex, his 
latest opera, could be taken to show a 
falling off of quality. Mr. Vidal, al- 
ways threatening to become a novel- 
ist of the first rank, now seems too 
happily settled into his role of man- 
about-town and public con- 
troversialist to make that final effort. 
And Mr. Capote, whose taste for the 
limelight was advertised early and of- 
ten by the notorious jacket portrait on 
his first novel, Other Voices, Other 
Rooms, some twenty-five years ago, 
has become a kind of leader-cum- 
mascot of New York café society; it 
remains to be seen whether he will at 
last produce a first-class work of fic- 
tion. Messrs. Vonnegut and Dickey 
have also become public figures of a 
somewhat smaller order of magni- 
tude, perhaps because their franchise 
resides more clearly with the young. 
It’s interesting to note that this list 
of literary superstars contains nobody 
under forty; dare one hope that the 


younger writers take a dim view of 


the blandishments of the media and 
prefer to stay at home and knit their 
art, or is it simply that none of them 
has the personal charisma to make 
the big-time grade? Pd like to think 
that the former is the truth; that the 
ethic of “making it” publicly and os- 
tentatiously died with the previous 
generation, and that today’s young 
literary men and women have 
learned a lesson from their elders— 
the lesson of privacy, of protecting 
and husbanding one’s secret art. 
Writing, to make a homely anal- 
ogy, is the art of throwing hard—and 
accurately. A young writer, like a 
young pitcher, is strong but wild; his 


speed is blinding, but he’ll often miss 
the plate. Over the next ten to twenty 
years, he must perfect his aim while 
maintaining his power; beyond that, 
he must make craft and cunning take 
the place of youthful strength if he is 
to go on to a complete fulfillment. 
What I’m talking about is not just 
idle self-expression; it is the pursuit 
of perfection. Like a pitcher or a con- 
cert pianist who wishes to reach the 
top of his profession, a writer must 
take this high aim seriously. He must 
practice; he must work hard; he must 
sacrifice mere pleasure to the de- 
mands of art; he must be, in a sense, 
both single-minded and monastic. 
Unless he is a polymath of the most 
formidable proportions, he cannot af- 
ford or support a second career as a 
public figure. Even if it did not turn 
his head, even if it did not dilute the 
power of his talent, such a career 
would simply demand too much of 
his time and attention to permit his 
work to go forward at its proper pace. 

In a word, the serious writer must 
take serious vows if he is to concen- 
trate on his chief aim. A vow of si- 
lence, except through his work. A 
vow of consistency, sticking with writ- 
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ing to the exclusion of other fields. A 
vow of ego-chastity, abstaining from 
adulation. A vow of solitude, or at 
least long periods of privacy. A vow 
of self-regard, placing the self as 
writer before the self as personality. 
I’m being a little ironically moral- 
istic here; of course the writer should 
not become an anchorite; of course 
he should socialize; of course he 
should enjoy the respect of his family 
and his friends; of course he should 
have the pleasure of being lionized by 
his readers, his lecture audiences, and 
his students. After all, he’s entitled, as 
long as he pays his dues by contin- 
uing to cultivate the one and only 
garden he grows well. 
LSE LE TALS CED, 
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MARINE HYMNS 


SIR: The article “A Conscientious 
Objector at Parris Island" (June At- 
lantic) is as misleading and poorly 
written as some of your new fiction. 
Steve Warner has deliberately slanted 
his piece on Marine boot camp train- 
ing to vilify or demean drill instruc- 
tors and the Marine Corps itself. And 
then he has the gall to say that—hell, 
I choke on that last paragraph—it 
isn’t worth repeating. 
To sum it up, the man is a coward, 
a liar, and his son will never make it 
in the Marine Corps either—not ever. 
But the sniveling creeps will yell for 
the Marines when there’s trouble, you 
can bet your last Bible on that. 
R. E. HALVERSON 
Captain, USMCR, Ret. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Steven Warner replies: 

For the record, I don’t think l'm a 
coward, I’m not a liar, and as for 
“making it in the Marine Corps"—I 
was honorably discharged after two 
years of service with a final rank of 
corporal. 


SIR: My congratulations to Steven 
Warner for his inspiring story, “A 
Conscientious Objector at Parris Is- 
land." 

The Marines do have a heart; the 
drill instructors are people; and a 
conscientious objector at Parris Island 
is a brave man. 

There have been other con- 
scientious objectors in the Corps, but 
I have not met any with the fortitude 
of Mr. Warner. 

J. B. SWARTZENBERG 
Captain, USMC 
Quantico, Va. 


SIR: Steven Warner's reflections on 
his stay in the Marine Corps consti- 
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tute a remarkable moral and spiritual 
document. Never have I read of a 
clearer example of what Gandhi 
called “truth-force.” The fact that 
Warner kept his moral integrity and 
his spirit of generosity under such 
conditions of stress gives us a vision 
of what man could become. Warner 
gives us a picture of man at his best; 
man as the force of evidence. 
DONALD REINIER 
Pueblo, Colo. 


SIR: I would be proud to serve any- 

where, anytime, with Steve Warner or 
his son. 

CONGRESSMAN PAUL N. MCCLOSKEY, JR. 

House of Representatives 

Washington, D.C. 


BLACK ENGLISH 


SIR: William Labov ("Academic Ig- 
norance and Black Intelligence," 
June Atlantic) argues that the schools 
are largely to blame for the low edu- 
cational achievement of blacks be- 
cause the schools force children to 
learn standard English. Yet it is the 
responsibility of the schools to teach 
all children those “middle-class” ver- 
bal skills such as “spelling, practice in 
handling abstract symbols, the ability 
to state explicitly the meanings of 
words, and a richer knowledge of the 
Latinate vocabulary,” among others. 
Without these skills, however, Mr. 
Labov’s article could not have been 
written, much less read and under- 
stood. Furthermore, if the Black 
English vernacular (BEV) is so com- 
plex, logical, and as understandable 
as standard English, then why didn’t 
he write his article employing BEV? 

Please explain how any person re- 
gardless of socioeconomic status can 
function as a knowledgeable and re- 
sponsible citizen without an adequate 
command of standard English. Black 


people vote, sign contracts, enter into 
agreements, avoid being persuaded 
into buying or accepting that which is 
useless or harmful. Anyone who has 
ever read ballot propositions, insur- 
ance policies, or even the daily news- 
paper has to be able to understand 
standard English. 

Mr. Labov further states that 
teachers hinder the education of 
black students by repressing BEV as 
unsuitable and useless for learning. 
Mr. Labov has us teachers wrong. We 
don’t want to stamp out BEV; we 
only want our students to learn stan- 
dard English as well. 

EDWARD A. PEREZ 
Reading Specialist 
Nogales High School 
La Puente, Calif. 


SIR: While I am glad that Dr. Labov 
attempted to clear up some of the 
misunderstandings about black intel- 
ligence, all of which I have known for 
some time, as a teacher of black 
youngsters, and white to boot, I 
deeply resent some of the insinu- 
ations Dr. Labov made about me. It’s 
only fair that these be rectified. 

I do not regard BEV as illogical, 
primitive, or nonlanguage. In fact, 
primitive was a word I never even 
thought of associating with BEV until 
Dr. Labov used it in his article. 

I do not discourage BEV in my 
class. I do however let my students 
know that they will have to use “I 
have juice” rather than “Me got 
juice” in certain situations, like look- 
ing for a job. I also insist that stu- 
dents use the lengthened rather than 
the elliptical forms when writing. I 
am sure, however, Dr. Labov realizes 
that this is nothing against BEV. In 
many languages one commonly sub- 
stitutes one series of forms for others 
in certain situations. In Japanese and 
Arabic, as well as English, there are 


We could have put out a Scotch 
after the Second World War, too. 


But we couldn't have put out William Lawson’. 


William Lawson's 
could have put outa quite 
decent Scotch. Just likea 
lot of others did. 

But whisky men make 
the decisions at William 
Lawson’s. Not eager 
businessmen. 

So we didn’t do 
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modest price to go along. | Mi 


price for such a superior 
Scotch? 

Well, remember, we 
were 14 yearslate. And 
there were over 250 of the 
other brands on shelves 
here already. 

And money 
always gets peoples' 
attention. 

We wanted to 
make it easy for 
America to try this 
pleasing Scotch. 

But now it's 
1972. And we've 
stockpiled enough of 
those 15great blending 
. malt whiskies to send 
considerably more 
4 Lawson'sto America. 

More, but still 


More, still with the 
modest price. 
Thesame light, yet 
full-bodied Lawson's that 


o * didn't compromise. 


And never will. 
Ask for it soon. ‘Today. 
How long can you 
expect us to be so modest 
about a Scotch like ours? 
| p Lawson's. 


86.8 Proof Bottled in Scotland 
86.8 PROOF - 100% BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES * WILLIAM LAWSON'S IMPORTED BY PALMER & LORD LTD., SYOSSET, N.Y. 


differences between the spoken and 
written languages. 

I do not believe that my students 
are mentally deficient because of 
their language or race, or anything 
else. 

Mr. Labov should realize that 
teachers generally pay little attention 
to what people at universities say. 
Why should they? Very few univer- 
sity Ph.D’s have had any experience 
in the classroom. Those who have, 
have had less than five years, and 
usually in some suburban middle- 
class school. Therefore the teachings 
of Bereiter, Engelmann, and Jensen 
go in one ear and out the other, as do 
most of the things we hear at univer- 
sities that are totally unrelated to our 
own experience. 

It would be nice if Dr. Labov 
would give teachers credit for being 
at least half as bright as our students. 

WILLIAM JOSEPH MILLER 
Lynnwood, Calif. 


SIR: I wish I could be sure that Mr. 
Labov’s knowledge of language, 
acuteness of observation, and just 
plain common sense would lay to rest 
our currently fashionable notions 
about poor and minority group chil- 
dren, their “learning deficits,” and so 
forth. But it will probably take much 
more firsthand reporting of these 
children’s linguistic skills and re- 
sourcefulness to do this. Meanwhile, 
thanks again for a splendid article 
and a most interesting issue. 
JOHN HOLT 
Boston, Mass. 


SIR: William Labov’s fine article *Ac- 
ademic Ignorance and Black Intelli- 
gence” clarifies some of the miscon- 
ceptions of psychologists who confuse 
judgments of a person’s language 
with evaluation of his thought pro- 
cesses. However, in the course of the 
article Labov uses an evaluation 
procedure just as suspect. 

He criticizes the speech of an edu- 
cated black man for its verbosity, 
drawing a connection between it and 
the speech of middle-class whites, 
“enmeshed in verbiage,” “who tem- 
porize, qualify, and lose their argu- 
ment in a mass of irrelevant detail.” 
The conclusion that this implies, that 
lower-class blacks are more logical 
and linguistically adept, is no more 
justified than the converse. It is based 
on the assumption made here and in 
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the "logical" summaries of trans- 
cribed speech, that highly competent 
speakers of a given language or dia- 
lect can express a large number of 
"ideas" in a small number of words, 
and that “good” language is language 
with a high “concept” to “word” ra- 
tio. 

This is a very questionable method 
of evaluation. How does one decide 
what constitutes an idea or concept? 
What about nuances and con- 
notations that aren't important 
enough to be considered ideas? And 
why does one measure the length of 
an utterance in words, when even 
professional linguists cannot arrive 
at a satisfactory definition of the 
term? 

The truth is that there is, as yet, no 
satisfactory means of evaluating ei- 
ther linguistic adeptness or intelli- 
gence. William Labov is far too so- 
phisticated a linguist to take his own 
suggestion seriously; but the danger 
is that others will do so. 

R. P. DAVIES 
Toronto, Ontario 


SIR: One might note for the record 
that regardless of Labov's criticisms, 
the Engelmann program works. The 
children are taught a second lan- 
guage to enable them to function in 
the school milieu and the result is a 
bilingual youngster (Black Vernacu- 
lar and Academic English) who reads 
and passes tests with above average 
scores. This is a viable option for 
dealing with these youngsters al- 
though some people may object. Per- 
sonally, I am pleased to see so many 
options around. 
WILLIAM F. BRAZZIEL 
Professor of Higher Education 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Conn. 


SIR: If William Labov's argument is 
sound, and the failure of inner-city 
schoolchildren is the result of inher- 
ent conflict between the life-style of 
the child and the culture of the 
school, then a clarification is needed 
of the alternatives left to the school. 
What subject matter, if any, would 
Mr. Labov propose to replace the 
presently constituted school curricu- 
lum? (Or does he assume that “meet- 
ing the needs of the child" will result 
in a well-rounded academic educa- 
tion?) 
EMANUEL STERNBERG 
Bronx, N.Y. 


ABIGAIL MCCARTHY 


SIR: As a memoir, Abigail McCar- 
thy's evocative, poignant portrait of 
her early teaching years in a prairie 
town in North Dakota (June Atlantic) 
rates at the very top of this genre. 

More significant, however, is the 
contribution it makes to the riddle of 
Eugene J. McCarthy. He is portrayed 
as a brooding, contemplative, am- 
bivalent young scholar whose greatest 
struggle was with himself. Even then 
he looked heavenward for surcease 
from earth's torments: when he 
ended their short engagement and 
entered a seminary, he urged his 
former fiancée to join a nearby con- 
vent, apparently on the assumption 
that if they couldn't go through life 
hand in hand they at least might do it 
halo to halo. 

The enigmatic schoolteacher 
turned into the enigmatic presidential 
candidate. 

JOHN W. NASON 
New York City 


SIR: *Out of Small-Town America" is 

the most stunning piece of writing, 

and one of the most beautiful love 
stories, I ever read. 

JOHN F. MURPHY 

Lawrence, Mass. 


SIR: Abigail McCarthy’s “Out of 
Small-Town America” is a beautiful 
biography of two devout and in- 
tellectual individuals. I enjoyed Mrs. 
McCarthy’s ability to recount this 
segment of her life, filled with in- 
spiratory people and events, in such a 
moving and rich tone. Not only is 
Gene McCarthy better illuminated, 
but the woman who was his in- 
spiration proves to be as deep a per- 
son as is he. 
MRS. ANNE M. ROss 
Gorham, N.H. 


TOO MUCH TU FU 


SIR: “The Return,” by Tu Fu, in the 
April issue of your magazine, is an 
example of how even a simple Chi- 
nese poem can become mutilated be- 
yond recognition in the hands of un- 
qualified amateur translators. 

Here is my paraphrase, followed by 
the version you published: 


Midnight, returning home, I slip past 
tigers./ The hills are dark; the folks at 
home will be abed by now. 
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on the Coast of Maine 


As one’s preference for a summer home location is such an individual matter, 
Whitecaps has tried to assemble land holdings in this coastal area of many different 
characteristics and prices. 


Boatsmen might want to moor at their doorsteps, and we have several locations 
where thats possible. Some folks like the convenience of having all the central 
resort facilities nearby — shopping, theatre, concerts, etc., and some Bar Harbor 
locations serve that preference. For others, the more secluded and rural the better, 
and, of course, many of us are middle-of-the-roaders. 


Physical aspects of the land vary, too. For example, the typical Maine coast- 
line is a rocky and rugged one, and some of our properties have such beautiful 
sandy beaches you'd think you were in the Bahamas (until you stick your toe in 
the chilly water). If the view gives you more pleasure than recreational use of the 
water, we can show you spots that will offer your eyes a daily feast. 


And the prices range from the hefty prices you were expecting to pay for 
shorefront (Courage! Next year it will seem like a bargain!) to some surprisingly 
less expensive opportunities; for example, $6300 for 3 acres and 200’ of shore 
frontage — twenty acres with hoth lake and ocean privileges, $8000 — two acres 
between the golf course and the sea, $4400. Very reasonable terms, starting at 
$200 down, help the cash flow, too. 


On all our properties, deeds are covenanted to protect the environment and 
your investment. And all the parcels are Jarge enough (one to 20 acres) so that 
the woodland you saw, and liked, and bought will still be woodland after you 
add your house to the picture. 


Speaking of houses, this year we'll be able to offer you an interesting selection 
of the highest quality factory-built houses (names like Techbuilt, Deck House, 
Acorn, Northern, Salem) to help you take the next step toward vacation or year- 
round living in this beautiful part of the world. 


For information on specific properties please write 
to us at Box 45A, Bar Harbor, Maine 04609 or 


Call 


207-667-5366 
Office at: 

Corner of Rts. 1 - 1A 
Ellsworth, Maine 


Summer office at: 
Main & Cottage Streets, 
Bar Harbor, Maine 


Late at night I return home along Ti- 
ger Road./ The mountains are black, 
the people sunk in their sleep. 


* 


Glancing northward, I see the dippers 
slanting down toward the river./ 
Straight overhead, bright Venus 
looms large against the vastness. 


At the horizon the Dipper descends 
into the river./ Above, the morning 
star blossoms in space. 


* 


Before my garden, holding the 
candle, I glower to see two burning 
wicks./ From up the gorge, Startling! 
the cry of just one single gibbon. 


In front of my house I call for a pair of 
torches./ The flare startles an ape in 
the mountain pass. 


* 


This white-haired man, old and done, 
but he can dance yet and what’s more, 
he can sing!/ Leaning on my stick, I 
won't go to bed; and who can cope with 
this exasperating old fellow? 


“That white-haired dancing old man,/ 
singing and shaking his thorn staff: / 
At such an hour? Who can he be?” 


Apart from their mistranslations 
and gaucheries (e.g., “Tiger Road,” 
stars that “blossom,” and Dippers 
that descend “into the river’’), it is 
dismaying that your informants took 
no account of William Hung’s stan- 
dard work on Tu Fu (Tu Fu: China's 
Greatest Poet, Harvard University 
Press, 1952), in which an English ver- 
sion of this very poem occurs on page 
252. Even beginning students of Chi- 
nese literature are aware of this work, 
but apparently word (these last 
twenty years) has not yet got around 
to the hack translators. 

DONALD A. GIBBS 

Department of Far Eastern Languages 

Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Mark Perlberg and Lee Feigon reply: 
Professor Gibbs may be correct in 
his interpretation of the two wicks, al- 
though this is debatable. But what of 
his sensitivity as a reader of poetry in 
English? Our principal task was to 
take an ancient Chinese poem, which 
by its nature is impossible to render 
exactly, and turn it into a work of art 
in twentieth-century American 
speech, as close as possible in spirit to 
the original version. We leave it to 
the general reader to determine 
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which of the following are “gau- 
cheries”: our “At the horizon the 
Dipper descends into the river,” and 
“Above, the morning star blossoms in 
space,” or Professor Gibbs’ “Glanc- 
ing northward, I see the dippers slant- 
ing down toward the river,” and 
“Straight overhead, bright Venus 
looms large against the vastness.” In- 
cidentally, Venus is known as both 
the morning and the evening star, de- 
pending on the time of its appearance 
in the sky; wicks can be translated as 
torches, as we did; and Webster tells 
us that the gibbon is a type of ape, 
which was the word we used. 

Traditional Chinese scholars have 
debated the meaning of Tu Fu’s am- 
biguities for a thousand years, and for 
the last century Western scholars 
have argued over methods of trans- 
lation. 

We feel that Professor Gibbs’ 
name-calling and his tone of total 
surety only obscure complex issues 
and add an unfortunate note of ac- 
rimony. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


SIR: Reading John P. Sisk’s “Strictly 
Personal” in the June issue, I was 
touched, amused, and inspired: 


UNDERSTANDING empathetic fe- 
male NYR and Atlantic “person- 
als” reader shares Sisk’s warm hu- 
manitarian interest in back pages 
speculation musing and sorrow for 
the lonely; wonders if avid “per- 
sonals” readers and their com- 
mentators are even lonelier than 
their writers. 
JANET FIREMAN 
Fresno, Calif. 


SIR: Referring to the short story, “Sil- 
ver in the Cold Twilight,” by H. L. 
Mountzoures in the April Atlantic, 
the author used some vulgar words in 
telling the story. It could have been 
told in a more subtle manner, and it 
would have been just as interesting 
without the so-called avant-garde 
phraseology; in other words just plain 


smut. 
IRVIN H. CADY 
Alpena, Mich. 


The Atlantic welcomes communications 
from readers, but can rarely accommodate 
letters in excess of 500 words. Light editing, 
for style and economy, is the rule rather 


than the exception, and we assume that any 
letter, unless stipulated, is free for publica- 
tion in our letters column. 





Contributors 





ANTHONY LEWIS, London 
correspondent and author of the New 
York Times’ column “At Home 
Abroad,” has recently been in 
Hanoi. 


STANLEY MEISLER covers Africa for 
the Los Angeles Times. 


BERNARD MALAMUD is the author of 
The Tenants and other novels, and 
The Magic Barrel and other 
collections of short stories. 


EDWARD HOAGLAND’s latest 
collection of essays is to be called 
Walking the Dead Diamond River. 
His book The Courage of Turtles 
appeared last year. 


MIDGE DECTER is discussed on The 
Editor’s Page (page 4). 


W. H. AUDEN’s forthcoming book of 
poems is Epistle to a Godson. 


MICHAEL J. ARLEN’s books include 
Exiles and The Living-Room War. 
His “Notes on the New Journalism” 
appeared in the May Atlantic. 


WARD JUST is also discussed on The 
Editor's Page (page 4). 


RICHARD EBERHART’s latest 
collection of poems, Fields of Grace, 
will appear this fall. 


LEO JANOS is Houston correspondent 
for Time. His article “Georgia 
O'Keeffe at Eighty-Four" appeared 
in the December, 1971, Atlantic. 


ROBERT COLES’s most recent book is 
Farewell to the South. He is the 
author of The Children of Crisis 
series, and a biography of Erik 
Erikson. 


JOSE YGLESIAS writes frequently 
about Latin America. His books 
include The Goodbye Land, In the 
Fist of the Revolution, and Down 
There. 


L. E. SISSMAN, FERNANDO KRAHN, 
DAVID DENBY, EDWARD WEEKS, and 
PHOEBE ADAMS are appearing 
regularly in these pages. 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


...In the modern campaign, the candi- 
date himself becomes merely one of many 
public-relations men who are working 
together to improve his image. Some- 
times the candidate is actually more of a 
hindrance than a help to the image. 
Often the advisers must wish they could 
get rid of the man altogether and run a 
composite.... 


THE $PORTING $CENE 


MAINLY ABOUT JONES 
... Lhe odd thing about the 1972 Mas- 


ters was that it started out as if a mem- 
orable tournament were in the offing. In 
the first round, for example, one of the 
great figures in American folklore, Sam- 
uel Jackson Snead, posted a three-under- 
par 69, which placed him only one shot 
behind the leader, Jack Nicklaus, and 
there was such snap to Snead’s stride 
and such verve to his golf that although 
we all knew he was born in “19 and 12,” 
as he puts it, and will turn sixty this 
May, he had the look of a true con- 
tender.... 


— HERBERT WARREN WIND 





"I think I know what's causing your migraine." 


THE PARTY 


... Lhe two sisters were waiting for me 
in the bedroom, on the bed, amidst the 
coats and hats, umbrellas, airline bags. I 
gave them each a drink and we watched 
the game together, the Osservatore 
Romano team vs. the Diet of Worms, 
Worms leading by six points.... 
—DoNaLpD BARTHELME 


U.S. JOURNAL: 
BREAUX BRIDGE, LOUISIANA 


EATING CRAWFISH 


... Lhe world record at crawfish eating— 
the record, at least, according to Breaux 
Bridge, which is, by resolution of the 
Louisiana Legislature, the Crawfish Cap- 
ital of the World—was set by a local man 
name Andrew Thevent, who at one 
Crawfish Festival ate the tails of thirty- 
three pounds of crawfish in two hours.... 
—CALVIN TRILLIN 
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ARE YOU THE ENTERTAINMENT? 





Nicol Williamson 


..-A White House guard stops us as we 
enter. 
GUARD: Are you the entertainment ? 
NICOL: I beg your pardon? 
GUARD: I said are you the entertain- 
ment? 
NICOL: Yes. To be exact, / am the enter- 
tainment. [n just one moment, a dove 
will escape from my hip pocket and I 
shall pull the flags of all nations out of 
my mouth.... 

—KENNETH TYNAN 


A REPORTER AT LARGE 
THE RIVER WORLD 


...l was going to St. Louis, to Cairo, to 
Memphis, to Natchez, to Baton Rouge, 
to New Orleans—I was going down the 
river as far as I could go. I was going 
as far as I could find a towboat to carry 
me. The packet boat has vanished from 
America. It has gone the way the pas- 
senger train is going. It was too slow, 
too comfortable, too restful. But freight 
still moves on the rivers. The volume, 
in fact, increases every year. And one 
can sometimes arrange for accommoda- 
tions on a towboat.... 

—BERTON ROUECHE 
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LETTER FROM WASHINGTON 


... Wallace captured most of the Florida 
delegation not because he got most of the 
primary votes but because the majority d 
of ballots was divided among ten other 
candidates, all of whom were liberals of 
one species or another, and some of ; 
whom differed in nothing noticeable ex- 
cept physiognomy.... 

— RICHARD ROVERE 


THE CURRENT CINEMA  - 


Alchemy 
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l F ever there was a great example of — 





how the best popular movies come 
out of a merger of commerce and 
art, “The Godfather” is it. The movie 
starts from a trash novel that is gener- 
ally considered gripping and compul- 
sively readable, though (maybe because 
movies more than satisfy my appetite for 
trash) I found it unreadable.... 
— PAULINE KAEL 
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This page is a New Yorker sampler. g 
The New Yorker brings you a unique 
blending of fact and fiction, cartoons 
and criticism, humor and opinion. It 
presents a broad, considered view of — 
both the United States and the world. — 


If you feel that The New Yorker may 
be your kind of magazine, please fillin —— 
and mail the subscription card above. 

If the card has been used, fill in the 
coupon below and mail to: 


ACM (a subsidiary of The New Yorker) 


28 West 44th Street, NewYork10036. 
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INGLENOOK VINEYARDS, RUTHERFORD, CALIFORNIA 


IF YOU HAVE A HARD TIME 
TELLING ONE WINE FROM ANOTHER, 
READ THIS. 


First of all, don t feel alone. 

Probably 99% of the population can t tell a 
Pinot Noir from a Zinfandel. Or a great Cabernet 
Sauvignon from a so-so one. 

But where 
do you go to 
find out? You 
read what the 
wine experts 
have to say 
and they all 
disagree. You 
read all the NS —— GUN LE 
wine adver- Cyrano could have used a larger glass. 
tising and Ora smaller nose. 
everbody s trying to sell his own product. 

Nobody has really taken the time to sit down 
and explain even the most basic things about wine. 
Until now. 

We at Inglenook Vineyards are doing it because 
it's in our best interest to have you know a great wine 
when you taste one. After all, that's what we have 
to sell. 


HEIGHTENING YOUR SENSES. 


First get yourself a wine glass that exposes the 
wine to plenty of air. The more air you can expose 
wine to, the better you can taste it. 

And be sure you can get your nose in the glass. 
That's important because in wine tasting, the nose 
does 75% of the work. A glass with a 3-inch brim is 
best for most wines. But if you have a larger than 
average nose, you ll need a larger than average glass. 


NEVER TASTE WINE OVER 
A CHECKERED TABLECLOTH. 


Fill the glass about a 
third full and set it down on 
a white tablecloth. That's so 
you can see the wine's true 
color. 

Now really look at the 
wine. Check its color. That's 
the first clue to a wine's 
taste. Usually, 
the darker the 
color, the fuller the wine. This applies to 
whites too, which can go from a pale straw 
to golden. With rosé, look for a crystal 
clear light pink, with no muddiness. 

Now swirl the wine in the glass. A 
full bodied wine will come down the glass 
in sheets . A lighter wine will break into 
"legs . A good rosé should come down in 
thin "legs `, which indicates delicate body. 








Heavy wineforms Light wine forms 
"sheets? "legs: 
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Napa Valley 
PINOT CHARDONNAY 
1970 





INGLENOOE VINEYARDS AUTNERFOEN CALI 
ALOOMOL nta BY VOLUME 


Take a good sniff. 

This is hard to explain but your nose should 
confirm everything you ve seen with your eyes. A 
rosé that looks brilliantly clear and is of delicate body 
should smell that way too. 


WHISTLING AT THE TABLE. 


Now take a sip of wine, hold it in your mouth, 
and whistle. Whistle in, not out. Try to get a nice 
gurgle going. 

This technique also allows you to taste the wine 
for a longer period of time. For it extends that single 
instant when wine, air, tongue, gums and nose come 
together for the first time. Thus, it enables you to 
have more time to make an initial judgment. Keep in 
mind everything you ve experienced with your eyes 
and nose, should be confirmed with your mouth by 
this technique. 


BUILD AWINE CELLAR IN YOUR BRAIN. 


When you actually start your wine tasting edu- 
cation, be sure to follow the chart below. The order 
is important because you ll be going from light to full 
bodied in the white wine spectrum. The red wines 
are listed in a similar fashion. You should work your 
way through them after you ve mastered the whites. 


INGLENOOK'S SUGGESTED WINE PROGRESSION CHART 


White Red 







White Pinot Gamav Rosé 
Pinot Chardonnay Gamay Beaujolais 
Grey Riesling Pinot Noir 
Sylvaner Riesling Zinfandel 
Johannisberg Riesling Gamay 

Chenin Blanc Charbono 





Dry Semillon Cabernet Sauvignon 


AWORD OF WARNING. 


If you re going to put this much time and effort 
into learning something about wine tasting, then go 
for the most expensive wine you can afford. High 
priced wine is high priced for a reason. Namely, 
better grapes, and more care goes into the making 
of the wine. 

That said, Inglenook Estate Bottled Wine is the 
most expensive wine made in America. It all comes 

from the Napa Valley, which wine authori- 

ties agree is one of the finest wine producing 
regions in America, if not the whole world. 

And it all bears a vintage date, which 

isa rarity in American wines today. 

Estate bottling means we make it 
from varietal grapes grown in vineyards 
under our constant supervision. 

So if you can swing it financially, get 

_.. your wine education from Inglenook. 

Any good education costs money. 





INGLENOOK 


We make the most expensive wine in America. 


This ad is one of a series. If you'd like copies of the other ads, send your name and address to The Cellarmaster, Box B, Inglenook Vineyards, Rutherford Ca. 94573. 
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TALKING HORSE 








A story by Bernard Malamud 


Am I a man in a horse or a horse that talks 

e like a man? If the first, then Jonah had it 

better in the whale; more room all around; 

also he knew who he was and how he had got there. 
About myself-I make guesses. Anyway, after three 
days and nights the big fish stopped at Nineveh and 


Jonah took his valise and got off. Not Abramowitz»: 
he's no- 


still at hand, or on board, after years; 
prophet. On the contrary, he works in a circus side- 
show full of freaks—though recently advanced, on 
Goldberg's insistence, to the center ring inside the 
big tent in an act with his deaf-mute master—Gold- 
berg himself—may the Almighty forgive him. All I 
know is I’ve been here for years and still don't under- 
stand the nature of my fate; in short, if l'm Abra- 
mowitz, a horse; or a horse including Abramowitz. 
Why is anybody's guess. Understanding goes so far 
and no further, especially if Goldberg blocks the 
way. Maybe it's because of something I said or 
thought or did, or didn't do, in my life. It's easy to 
make mistakes. As I say, I have my theories, glim- 
mers, guesses, but can't prove a thing. 

When Abramowitz stands in his stall, his hoofs 
booming nervously on the battered wooden planks as 
he chews in his bag of hard yellow oats, sometimes 
he has thoughts, far-off recollections, they seem to 
be, of young horses racing, playing, nipping at each 
other's flanks in green fields; and other disquieting 
images that resemble memories; so who's to say 
what's really the truth? 

I’ve tried asking Goldberg, but save yourself the 
trouble. He gets green in the face at questions, very 
uptight. I can understand—he's a deaf-mute from 
way back; he doesn't like interference with his plans, 
or thoughts, or the way he lives, and no surprises ex- 
cept those he invents. He talks to me when he feels 


like it, which isn't so often—his little patience has 
worn thin. Lately he relies too much on his bamboo 
cane—whoosh across the rump. There's plenty of 
oats, and straw, and water, and once in a while a joke 
to make me relax; but usually it's one threat or an- 
other followed by a flash of pain if I don't do some- 
thing or other right, or something I say gets on his 
nerves. It's not necessarily this cane that slashes like 
a sword; his threats have the same effect, like a zong 
of lightning through the flesh; in fact the blow hurts 
less than the threat—the blow is momentary, the 
threat you worry about. But the true pain, at least to 
me, is when you don't know what you wish to. 
Which doesn't mean we don't communicate. Gold- 
berg taps out Morse code messages on my head with 
his big knuckle—crack crack crack; I feel the vibra- 
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tions go through the bones to the tip of my tail— 
when he tells me what to do next or he threatens how 
many lashes for the last offense. His first message, I 
remember, was NO QUESTIONS. UNDER- 
STOOD? I shook my head and a little bell jingled on 
a strap under the forelock. That was the first I knew 
it was there. 

TALK, he knocked on my head, “You’re a talking 
horse.” 

"Yes, master." What else could I say? 

My voice surprised me when it came out high 
through the tunnel of a horse's neck. I don't exactly 
remember the occasion—go remember beginnings. 
My memory I have to fight to get an early remem- 
brance out of. Maybe I fell and hurt my head on a 
rock or was otherwise stunted? Goldberg is my deaf- 
mute owner; he reads my lips. Once when he was 
drunk and looking for company he tapped me that I 
used to carry goods on my back to fairs and markets 
before we joined the circus; before that I thought I 
was born there. 

"On a rainy, snowy, crappy night," Goldberg 
Morse-coded me on my skull. 

"What happened then?" 

He stopped talking. I should know better but 
don't. 


thoughts cross my mind, which might be some 
sort of story I dream up when I have nothing to 
do but chew my oats. It's easier than remembering. 
The one that comes to me most is about two men, or 
horses, or men on horses, though which might be me 
I can't say except that Goldberg rides on my back ev- 


IE to remember that night, and certain hazy 





ery night in the act. Anyway two strangers meet, 
somebody asks the other a question, and the next 
thing you know they're locked in a fight, either hack- 
ing at each other's head with their swords or braying 
wildly as they tear their flesh; or both at the same 
time. If riders, or horses, one is thin and poetic, the 
other a fat stranger wearing a black crown. They 
meet in a stone pit on a rainy, snowy, crappy night, 
one wearing his cracked metal crown that weighs 
heavy on his head and makes his movements slow, 
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and the other has his ragged colored cap; all night 
they wrestle by weird light in the slippery stone 
pit. 

Q. "What's to be done?" 

A. "None of those accursed questions." 

In the morning one of us wakes with a terrible 
pain. It feels like a wound in the neck but maybe like 
a headache. He remembers a blow he can't attest to. 
Abramowitz, in his dream story, suspects Goldberg 
stuffed him into a horse because he needed a talking 
one for his act and there was no such thing. I wish I 
knew for sure. 

NO QUESTIONS. WHEN ARE YOU GOING 
TO LEARN? 

That's his nature; he's a lout, though not without a 
little consideration when he's depressed and drinking 
from his bottle. That's when he taps me out a teasing 
anecdote or two. He has no friends. Family neither of 
us talks about. When he laughs he cries. 

It must frustrate the owner that all he can say 
aloud is four-letter words like geee, gooo, gaaa, gaaw, 
and the circus manager who doubles as ringmaster, 
in for a snifter, looks embarrassed at the floor. At 
those who don't know the Morse code Goldberg gri- 
maces, glares, and grinds his teeth. He has his mys- 
teries. He keeps a mildewed three-prong spear hang- 
ing on the wall over a stuffed pony's head. 
Sometimes he goes down in the cellar with an old 
candle and comes up with a new one, yet we have 
electric lights. Though he doesn't complain about his 
life, he worries and cracks his knuckles. Maybe he's a 
widower, who knows? He doesn't seem interested in 
women but he sees to it that Abramowitz gets his 
chance at a mare in heat, if available. Abramowitz 
engages to satisfy his physical nature, a fact is a fact, 
otherwise it's no big deal; the mare has no interest in 
a talking courtship. Furthermore, Goldberg applauds 
when Abramowitz mounts her, which is humiliating. 

And when they're in their winter quarters the 
owner once a week or so dresses up and goes out on 
the town. When he puts on his broadcloth suit, dia- 
mond stickpin, and yellow gloves, he preens before 
the full-length mirror. He pretends to fence, jabs the 
bamboo cane at the figure in the glass, twirls it 
around one finger. Where he goes when he goes, he 
doesn't inform Abramowitz. But when he returns 
he's usually melancholic, sometimes anguished, 
didn't have much of a good time; and in this mood 
may hand out a few loving lashes with that nasty 
cane. Or worse, make threats. Nothing serious but 
who needs it? Usually he prefers to stay home and 
watch television. He is fascinated by astronomy, and 
when they have such programs on the educational 
channel he's there night after night, staring at pic- 
tures of stars, galaxies, infinite space. He also likes to 
read the Daily News but tears it up once he's done. 
Sometimes he reads this book he hides on a shelf in 
the closet under some old hats. If the book doesn't 
make him laugh outright it makes him cry. When he 
gets excited over something he's reading in his fat 
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book, his eyes roll, his mouth gets wet, and he tries to 


talk through his thick tongue; but all Abramowitz 
hears is geee gooo gaaa gaaw. Always these words, 


whatever they:mean, and sometimes gool goon geek 
gonk, in various combinations, usually gool with 
gonk, which Abramowitz thinks means Goldberg. 
And in such states he has been known to kick Abra- 
mowitz in the belly with his heavy boot. Ooof. 

When he laughs he sounds like a horse, or maybe 
it’s the way I hear him with these ears. And though 
he laughs once in a while, it doesn't make my life 
easier, because of my condition. I mean I think here I 
am in this horse. This is my theory though I have my 
doubts. Otherwise, Goldberg is a small stocky figure 
with a thick neck, heavy black brows, each like a 
small moustache, and big feet that swell up in his 
shapeless boots. He washes his feet in the kitchen 
sink and hangs up his yellowed white socks to dry on 
the whitewashed walls of my stall. 

In winter they live in the South in a small, messy, 
one-floor house with a horse's stall attached that 
Goldberg can approach, down a few steps, from the 
kitchen of the house. To get Abramowitz in he is led 
up a plank from the outside, and the door shuts on 
his rear end. To keep him from wandering all over 
the house there’s a slatted gate to just under his head. 
Furthermore the stall is next to the toilet and the 
broken water closet runs all night. It’s a boring life 
with a deaf-mute except when Goldberg changes the 
act a little. Abramowitz enjoys it when they rehearse 
a new routine, although Goldberg hardly ever alters 
the lines, only the order of answer and question. 
That’s better than nothing. Sometimes when Abra- 
mowitz gets tired of talking to himself, asking unan- 
swered questions, he complains, shouts, calls the 
owner dirty names. He snorts, brays, whinnies shrilly. 
In his frustration he rears, rocks, gallops in his stall; 
but what good is a gallop if there’s no place to go, 
and Goldberg can’t, or won’t, hear complaints, pleas, 
protest? 

Q. “Answer me this, if it’s a sentence I’m serving, 
how long?” 


Once in a while Goldberg seems to sense some- 
body else’s needs and is momentarily considerate of 
Abramowitz—combs and curries him, even rubs his 
bushy head against the horse’s. He also shows inter- 
est in his diet and whether his bowel movements are 
regular and sufficient; but if Abramowitz gets senti- 
mentally careless when the owner is close by and 
forms a question he can see on his lips, Goldberg 
punches him on the nose. Or threatens to. It doesn’t 
hurt any the less. 

All I know is he’s a former vaudeville comic and 
acrobat. He did a solo act telling jokes, with the help 
of a blind assistant, before he went sad. That’s all 
he’s ever tapped to me about himself. When I forgot 
myself and asked what happened after that, he 
punched me in the nose. 

Only once, when he was half drunk and giving me 
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Talking Horse 


my pail of water, I sneaked in a fast one which he an- 
swered before he knew it. 

“Where did you get me, master? Did you buy me 
from somebody else?” 

I FOUND YOU IN A CABBAGE PATCH. 

Once he tapped my skull: “In the beginning was 
the word.” 

“Which word was that?” 

Bong on the nose. 

NO QUESTIONS. 

“Watch out for the wound on my head or wher- 
ever it is.” 

“Shut your mouth or your teeth will fall out.” 

Goldberg should read that story I once heard on 
his transistor radio, I thought to myself. It’s about a 
poor cabdriver driving his sled in the Russian snow. 
His son, a fine boy, caught pneumonia and died, and 
the poor cabby is unable to find anybody to talk to so 
as to relieve his grief a little. Nobody wants to listen 
to his troubles. The customers insult him if he opens 
his mouth to talk. So finally he tells the story to his 
bony nag in the stable. And the horse, munching 
oats, listens patiently as the weeping old man tells 
him about his boy he has just buried. 

Something like this could happen to you, Gold- 
berg. Or something similar since you have no son. 
Maybe a nephew? 

“Will you ever free me out of here, master?” 

PLL FLAY YOU ALIVE, YOU BASTARD 
HORSE. 


e have this act we do together. Goldberg 
calls it, “Ask Me Another,” an ironic title 
where I am concerned. 

In the sideshow days people used to stand among 
the bearded ladies, fat men, Joey the snake boy, and 
other freaks, laughing in astonishment and disbelief 
at Abramowitz talking. He remembers one man star- 
ing into his mouth to see who was hiding there. Ho- 
munculus? Others suggested it was a ventriloquist’s 
act even though the horse told them Goldberg was a 
deaf-mute. But in the main tent the act got thunder- 
ous storms of applause. Reporters pleaded for per- 
mission to interview Abramowitz, and he had plans 
to tell all; but Goldberg wouldn’t have it. “His head 
will swell up too big,” he had the talking horse say to 
them. “He will never wear the same size straw hat he 
wore last summer.” 

For the performance the owner dresses up in a bal- 
loony red-and-white polka-dot clown’s suit with a 
pointed clown’s hat and has borrowed the ring- 
master’s snaky whip, an item Abramowitz is skittish 
about though Goldberg says it’s nothing to worry 
over, little more than decoration in a circus act. No 
animal act is without one. People like to hear the 
snap. He also ties something like an upside-down 
feather duster on Abramowitz’s head that makes him 
look like a wilted unicorn. The little circus band ends 
its brassy “Overture to William Tell”; there’s a flour- 
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ish of trumpets, and Goldberg cracks the whip as 
Abramowitz, with his loose-feathered, upside-down 
duster, trots once around the spotlit ring and then 
stops at attention, facing clown-Goldberg, his left 
foreleg pawing the sawdust-covered earth. Then they 
begin the act; Goldberg’s ruddy face, as he opens his 
painted mouth to express himself, flushes dark red, 
and his melancholy eyes under black brows pro- 
trude as he painfully squeezes out the abominable 
sounds, his only eloquence. 

“Geee gooo gaaa gaaw?” 

Abramowitz’s beautifully timed response is: 

A. “To get to the other side.” 

There’s a gasp from the spectators, a murmur, per- 
haps of puzzlement, and a moment of intense ex- 
pectant silence. Then at a roll of the drums Goldberg 
snaps the long whip and Abramowitz translates the 
owner's idiocy into something that makes sense and 
somehow fulfills expectations; though in truth it's no 
more than a question following a response already 
given. 

Q. "Why does a chicken cross the road?" 

Then they laugh. And do they laugh! They pound 
each other on the head in helpless laughter. You'd 
think this trite riddle, this sad excuse for a joke were 
the first they've heard in their lives. And they're 
laughing at the translated question, of course, not the 
answer, which is the way Goldberg has set it up. 
That's his nature for you. It's the only way he works. 

Abramowitz used to sink into the dumps after that, 
knowing what really amuses everybody is not the 
old-fashioned tired little riddle, but the fact it's put to 
them by a talking horse. That's what splits the gut. 

"It's a stupid little question." 

"There are no better," Goldberg said. 

“You could try letting me ask one or two of my 
own." 

YOU KNOW WHAT A GELDING IS? 

I gave him no reply. Two can play at the game. 

After the first applause both performers take a 
bow. Abramowitz trots around the ring, his head 
with panache held high, and when Goldberg again 
cracks the snaky whip, he moves nervously to the 
center of the ring and they go through the routine of 
the other infantile answers and questions in the same 
silly ass-backwards order. After each question Abra- 
mowitz runs around the ring as the spectators cheer. 

A. “To hold up his pants." 

Q. "Why does a fireman wear red suspenders?" 

A. "Columbus." 

Q. “What was the first bus to cross the Atlantic?" 

A. “A newspaper." 

Q. “What’s black and white and red all over?” 

We did a dozen like that, and when we finished up, 
Goldberg cracked the foolish whip, I galloped twice 
more around the ring, then we took our last bows. 

Goldberg pats my steaming flank and in the 
ocean-roar of everyone in the circus tent applauding 
and shouting bravo, we leave the ring, running down 
the ramp to our quarters, Goldberg’s personal wagon 
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van and my attached stall; after that we’re private 
parties till tomorrow’s show. Lots of customers used 
to come night after night, even following us to the 
next town to watch the performance, and they still 
laughed at the riddles though they had memorized 
them by now. That’s how the season goes, and noth- 
ing much has changed one way or the other except 
that recently Goldberg, because the manager was 
complaining, added a couple of silly elephant riddles 
to modernize the act. 

A. “From playing marbles.” 

Q. “Why do elephants have wrinkled knees?” 

A. “To pack their dirty laundry in.” 

Q. “Why do elephants have long trunks?” 

Neither Goldberg nor I like the new jokes, but 
they’re the latest style. I keep in my mind that we 
could do the act without jokes. All you need is a talk- 
ing horse. 


(): day Abramowitz thought he would make 
up a riddle of his own—it’s not that hard to 
do. So that night after they had finished the 
routine, he slipped in his new joke. 

A. “To say hello to his friend the chicken.” 

Q. “Why does a yellow duck cross the road?” 

After a minute of confused silence everybody 
cracked up; they beat themselves silly with their 
fists—broken straw hats flew all over the place; but 
Goldberg, in unbelieving astonishment, glowered at 
the horse. His ruddy face turned almost black. When 
he cracked the whip it sounded like a river of ice 
breaking up. Realizing in fright that he had gone too 
far, Abramowitz, baring his big teeth, reared up on 
his hind legs and took several steps forward against 
the will. But the spectators, thinking this was an extra 
flourish at the end of the act, applauded wildly. 
Goldberg’s anger eased, and lowering his whip he 
pretended to laugh. He beamed at Abramowitz as if 
he were his only child and could do no wrong, 
though Abramowitz knew the owner was furious. 

“Don’t forget WHO’S WHO, you crazy horse,” 
Goldberg, with his back to the audience, quickly 
tapped out on Abramowitz’s nose. 

He had him gallop once more around the ring, 
mounted him in an acrobatic leap from the ground 
onto his bare back, and drove him madly to the exit. 

Afterwards he Morse-coded with his hard knuckle 
on the horse’s bony head that if he pulled anything 
like that again he would personally deliver him to 
the glue factory. 

“Where they will melt you down to size. What’s 
left over goes into dog food cans.” 

“It was only a joke, master,’ Abramowitz ex- 
plained. 

“To say the answer was OK, but not to ask the 
question all by yourself.” 

Out of stored-up bitterness the talking horse re- 
plied, “I did it on account of it made me feel free.” 

At that Goldberg whacked him hard across the 


neck with his murderous cane. Abramowitz, choking, 
staggered, but did not bleed. 

“Don’t, master,’ he gasped, “not on my old 
wound.” 

Goldberg went into slow motion, still waving the 
cane. 

“Try it again, you tub of guts, and I'll be wearing a 
horsehide coat with a fur collar, gool, goon, geek, 
gonk." Spit collected in the corners of his mouth. 

Understood. 

Sometimes I think of myself as an idea, yet here I 
am in this filthy stall, standing with my hoofs sunk in 
my yellow balls of dreck. I feel old, disgusted with 
myself, smelling the odor of my bad breath as my 
teeth in the feed bag grind the hard oats into a foam- 
ing lump, while Goldberg smokes a cigar as he 
watches television. He feeds me well enough, if oats 
is your dish, but hasn't had my stall cleaned for a 
week. It's easy to take revenge on a horse if that's the 
type you are. 


ing Goldberg in good spirits and thousands in 

stitches, but Abramowitz had dreams of being 
out in the open. They were strange dreams, if 
dreams; he isn't sure what they are, or come from— 
thoughts of freedom, or maybe self-mockery? Who- 
ever heard of a talking horse's dreams? This occurs to 
him now and then. Goldberg hasn't said he knows 
what's going on, but Abramowitz suspects he knows 
more than he seems to, because when the horse, lying 
in his dung and soiled straw, awakens from a dan- 
gerous reverie, he hears the owner muttering in his 
sleep in deaf-mute talk. 

Abramowitz dreams, or does something of the sort, 
of other lives he might live, let's say of a horse that 
can't talk, couldn't conceive the idea, is perfectly con- 
tent to be just a horse without problems of speech. 
He sees himself, for instance, pulling a light wagon- 
load of ripe apples along a rural road. There are leafy 
beech treeson both sides and beyond them broad green 
fields full of wild flowers. If he were that kind of horse, 
maybe he might retire to graze in such fields. More ad- 
venturously, he sees himself a racehorse in goggles, 
thundering along the last stretch of muddy track, slic- 
ingthrough a wedge of other galloping horses to win by 
a nose at the finish; and the jockey is definitely not 
Goldberg. There is no jockey; he fell off. 

Or if not a racehorse, if he has to be practical 
about it, Abramowitz continues on as a talking horse 
but not in circus work anymore; and every night on 


à : the act goes on every matinee and night, keep- 


. the stage he recites poetry. The theater is packed and 


pas 


people cry out oooh and aaah, what beautiful things 
that horse is saying. 


Sometimes he thinks of himself as altogether a free 


man, someone of indeterminate appearance and 
characteristics, who, if he has the right education, is 
maybe a doctor or lawyer helping poor people who 
need help. Not a bad idea for a useful life. 


Talking Horse 


But even as I am dreaming, or whatever it is I’m 
doing, I hear Goldberg talking in my sleep: 

As for number one, you are first and last a talking 
horse, not an ordinary one who can’t talk; and I have 
got nothing against you that you can talk, Abra- 
mowitz, but on account of what you say when you 
break the rules. 

As for a racehorse, if you could take a good look at 
the broken-down type you are—overweight, with 
heavy sagging belly and a thick uneven dark brown 
coat that won’t shine up no matter how much I comb 
or brush you, and four hairy thick bent legs, plus a 





pair of slight cross-eyes, you would give up this fool- 
ish idea you can be a racehorse before you do some- 
thing ridiculous. 

As for reciting poetry, who wants to hear a horse 
recite poetry? That’s for the birds. 

As for the third and last dream, or whatever it is 
that’s bothering you, that you can be a doctor or law- 
yer, you better forget it, it’s not that kind of world. A 
horse is a horse even if he’s a talking horse; don’t mix 
yourself up with human beings, if you know what I 
mean. If you’re a talking horse, that’s your fate. I 
warn you, don’t be a wise guy, Abramowitz. Don’t 
try to know everything, you might go mad. Nobody 
can know everything; it’s not that kind of a world. 
Follow the rules of the game. Don’t rock the boat. 
Don’t try to make a monkey out of me; I know more 
than you. We got to be who we are, although this is 
hard for you as well as me. But that’s the logic of the 
world. It goes by certain laws even though that’s a 
hard proposition for some to understand. The law is 
the law, you can’t change the order. This is the way 
things are put together. We are mutually related, 
Abramowitz, and that’s all there is to it. If it makes 
you feel any better, I will admit to you I can’t live 
without you and I won't let you live without me. I 
have my living to make and you are my talking horse 
I use in my act to make my living, plus so I can take 
care of your needs. The true freedom, like I have al- 
ways told you, though you never believe me, is to un- 
derstand that and live with it so you don't waste your 
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energy resisting the rules. All you are is a horse who 
talks, and believe me, there are very few horses that 
can do that; so if you are smart, Abramowitz, it 


should make you happy instead of always and con- 


tinually dissatisfied. Don’t break up the act if you 
know what’s good for you. 

As for those yellow balls of your dreck, if you will 
behave yourself like a gentleman and watch out what 
you say, tomorrow the shovelers will come, and after, 
I will hose you over personally with warm water. Be- 
lieve me, there’s nothing like cleanliness. 

Thus he mocks me in my sleep, if that’s what it is. I 
have my doubts that I sleep much nowadays. 


circus moves in wagon vans. The other horses 

pull them, but Goldberg won’t let me, which 
wakes up disturbing ideas in my head. For longer 
hauls, from one big city to another, we ride in red- 
and-white circus trains. I have a stall in a freight car 
with some nontalking horses with braided manes and 
sculptured tails, from the bareback riders’ act. None 
of us are much interested in each other. If they think 
at all they think a talking horse is a show-off. All they 
do is eat, drink, piss, and crap all day. Not a single 
word goes back or forth among them. 

The long train rides generally give us a day off 
without a show, and Goldberg gets depressed and 
surly when we’re not working the matinee or evening 
performance. Early in the morning of a long train- 
ride day he starts loving his bottle and Morse-coding 
me nasty remarks and threats. 

“Abramowitz, you think too much, why do you 
bother? In the first place, your thoughts come out of 
you and you don’t know that much, so your thoughts 
don’t either. In other words, don’t get ambitious. For 
instance, what are you thinking about now, tell me?” 

“Answers and questions, master—some new ones 
to modernize the act.” 

"Feh, we don’t need any new ones, the act is al- 
ready too long.” 

He should know the questions I am really asking 
myself, though better not. 

Once you start asking questions one leads to the 


i short hops between towns and small cities the 


next and in the end it’s endless. And what if it turns 


out I’m always asking myself the same question in 
different words? I keep on asking myself why I can’t 
ask this coarse lout a simple question about any- 
thing. By now I have it figured out that Goldberg is 
afraid of questions because a question could show 
he’s afraid people will find out who he is. Somebody 
who all he does is repeat his fate, if you know what I 
mean. It’s thinking about his that made me better 
understand my own. Anyway, Goldberg has some 
kind of past he is afraid to tell me about, though 
sometimes he hints. And when I mention my own 
past he says forget it, think of the future. What fu- 
ture? On the other hand, what does he think he can 
hide from Abramowitz, a student by nature, who 
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spends most of his time asking himself questions 
Goldberg won’t permit him to ask, putting one and 
one together, and finally making up his mind—mira- 
culous thought—that he knows more than a horse 
should, even a talking horse, so therefore, given ail 
the built-up evidence, he is positively not a horse. 
Not in origin, anyway. 

So I came once more to the conclusion that I am a 
man in a horse and not just a horse that happens to 
be able to talk. I had figured this out in my mind be- 
fore; then I said, no it can’t be. I feel more like a 
horse bodywise; on the other hand, I talk, I think, I 
wish to ask questions. A. Not a man but a horse. Q. 
Who else does the same? So I am what I am, which is 
a man in a horse, not a talking horse. Something tells 
me there is no such thing, even though Goldberg, 
pointing his finger at me, says the opposite. He lives 
on his lies, it's his nature. 

Abramowitz’s four legs wobbled with emotion at 
the thought. 

After a long day of traveling, when they were in 
their new quarters that night, finding the rear door to 
his stall unlocked —Goldberg grew careless when de- 
pressed—acting on belief as well as impulse, Abra- 
mowitz cautiously backed out. Avoiding the front of 
Goldberg's wagon van he trotted across the fair- 
grounds on which the circus was situated. Two of the 
circus hands who saw him trot by, perhaps because 
Abramowitz greeted them, "Hello, boys, marvelous 
evening," did not attempt to stop him. Outside the 
grounds, though exhilarated to be in the open, Abra- 
mowitz began to wonder if he were doing a foolish 
thing. He had hoped to find a wooded spot to hide in 
for the time being, surrounded by fields in which he 
could peacefully graze; but this was the industrial 
edge of the city, and though he clop-clopped from 
street to street, there were no woods nearby, not even 
a small park. 

Where can somebody who looks like a horse go by 
himself? 

Abramowitz tried to hide in an old riding-school 
stable and was driven out by an irate woman. In the 
end they caught up with him on a station platform 
where he had been waiting for a train. Quite fool- 
ishly, he knew. The conductor wouldn't let him get 
on though Abramowitz had explained his pre- 
dicament. The stationmaster then ran out and 
pointed a pistol at his head. He held the horse there, 
deaf to his blandishments, until Goldberg arrived 
with his bamboo cane. The owner threatened to whip 
Abramowitz black and blue, and his description of 
the effects was so painfully vivid that Abramowitz 
felt as though he had been slashed into a bloody 
pulp. A half hour later he found himself back in his 
locked stall, his throbbing head encrusted with dried 
horse blood. Goldberg ranted in deaf-mute talk, but 
Abramowitz, who with lowered head pretended con- 
trition, felt none. To escape from Goldberg he knew 
he must first get out of the horse he was in. 

But to exit a horse as a man takes some doing. 


Abramowitz planned to proceed slowly and appeal 
to public opinion. It might take months to do what 
he must. Protest. Sabotage if necessary. Revolt! One 
night after they had taken their bows and the ap- 
plause was subsiding, Abramowitz, raising his head 
as though to whinny his appreciation of the plaudits, 
suddenly cried out to all assembled in the circus tent, 
“Help! Get me out of here, somebody! I am a pris- 
oner in this horse! Free a fellow man!” 

After a silence that rose up like a dense forest, 
Goldberg, who was standing to the side, unaware of 
Abramowitz’s passionate cry—he picked up the news 
later from the ringmaster—saw at once from every- 
body’s surprised and startled expression, not to men- 
tion Abramowitz’s undisguised look of triumph, that 
something had gone seriously wrong. The owner at 
once began to laugh heartily, as though whatever it 
was that was going on was more of the same, part of 
the act, a bit of personal encore by the horse. The 
spectators laughed too, and again warmly ap- 
plauded. 

“It won't do you any good," the owner Morse- 
coded Abramowitz afterwards. “Because nobody is 
going to believe you." 

"Then please let me out of here on your own ac- 
count, master. Have some mercy." 

"On that matter," Goldberg rapped out sternly, “I 
am already on record. Our lives and livings are mu- 
tually dependent, one on the other. You got nothing 
substantial to complain about, Abramowitz. I’m tak- 
ing care on you better than you can take care on 
yourself.” 

“Maybe that’s so, Mr. Goldberg, but what good is 
it if in my heart I am a man and not a horse, not even 
a talking one?” 

Goldberg’s ruddy face blanched as he Morse- 
coded the usual NO QUESTIONS. 

"I'm not asking, I’m telling you something very se- 
rious.” 

“Watch out for hubris, Abramowitz.” 


hat night the owner went out on the town, 
came back dreadfully drunk, as though he 
had been standing with his mouth open 
where it had rained brandy; and he threatened Abra- 
mowitz with the trident spear he kept in his trunk 
when they traveled. This is a new torment. 
Anyway, the act goes on but definitely altered, not 
as before. Abramowitz, despite numerous warnings 
and various other painful threats, daily disturbs the 
routine. After Goldberg makes his idiot noises, his 
geee, g000, gaaa, gaaw, Abramowitz purposely mixes 
up the responses to the usual ridiculous riddles. 
A. “To get to the other side.” 
Q. “Why does a fireman wear red suspenders?” 
A. “From playing marbles.” 
Q. “Why do elephants have long trunks?” 
And he adds dangerous A.’s and Q.’s without per- 
mission despite the inevitability of punishment. 


VIC we Xx 





A. "A talking horse." 

Q. “What has four legs and wishes to be free?" 

At that nobody laughed. 

He also mocked Goldberg when the owner wasn't 
carefully reading his lips; called him “deaf-mute,” 
"stupid ears,” “lock mouth"; and whenever possible 
addressed the public, requesting, urging, begging 
their assistance. 

"Gevalt! Get me out of here! I am one of you! 
This is slavery! I wish to be free!" 

Now and then when Goldberg's back was turned, 
or he was too lethargic with melancholy to be much 
attentive, Abramowitz clowned around and in other 
ways ridiculed the owner. He hee-hawed at his ap- 
pearance, brayed at his "talk," stupidity, tyranny. 
Sometimes he made up little songs of freedom as he 
danced on his hind legs, exposing his private parts. 
And sometimes Goldberg, to mock the mocker, 
danced with him—a clown with a glum painted smile 
waltzing with a horse. Those who had seen the act 
last season were astonished, stunned by the change. 
They seemed concerned, uneasy. 

“Help! Help, somebody help me!” Abramowitz 
pleaded, but nobody moved. 

Sensing the tension in and around the ring the au- 
dience sometimes booed the performers, causing 
Goldberg, in his red-and-white polka-dot suit and 
white clown's cap, great embarrassment, though on 
the whole he kept his cool during the act and never 
used the ringmaster's whip. In fact he smiled as he 
was being insulted, whether he "listened" or not. 
There was a sly fixed smile on his face, and his lips 
twitched. And though his fleshy ears flamed like 
torches at the gibes and mockeries he endured, Gold- 
berg laughed to the point of tears at Abramowitz's 
sallies and shenanigans; many in the big tent 
laughed along with him. Abramowitz was furious. 

Afterwards Goldberg, once he had stepped out of 
his clown suit, threatened him to the point of col- 
lapse, or flayed him viciously with his cane; and the 
next day fed him pep pills, and painted his hide 
black before the performance so that people 
wouldn't see the wounds. 

“You bastard horse, you'll lose us our living." 

"| wish to be free." 

“To be free you got to know when you are free. 
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Considering your type, Abramowitz, you'll be free in 
the glue factory." 

One night when Goldberg, after a day of profound 
depression, was listless and logy in the ring, could not 
get so much as a limp snap out of his whip, Abra- 
mowitz, thinking that where the future was con- 
cerned glue factory or his present condition of life 
made little difference, determined to escape either 
fate; he gave a solo performance for freedom, the 
best of his career. Though desperate, he entertained, 
made up hilarious riddles, recited poems he had 
heard on Goldberg's transistor radio which some- 
times stayed on all night after he had fallen asleep; 
he also told stories and ended the evening with a 
moving speech. 

He told sad stories of the lot of horses, one, for in- 
stance, beaten to death by his cruel owner, his brains 
battered with a log because he was too weakened by 
hunger to pull a heavy wagonload of wood. Another 
concerned a racehorse of fantastic speed, a sure win- 
ner in the Kentucky Derby, had he not, in his very 
first race, been doped by his owner who had placed a 
fortune in bets on the next best horse. One was about 
a flying horse shot down by a hunter who could not 
believe his eyes. And then Abramowitz told a story 
of a youth of great promise, who, out for a stroll one 
sunny spring day, came upon a goddess bathing in a 
stream. He gazed at her bare beauty in amazement 
and longing; seeing him staring at her she let out a 
piercing scream. The youth took off at a fast gallop, 
realizing, before he had got very far, from the noise 
of his snorting and the sound of pounding hoofs as 
he ran, that he was no longer a youth of great prom- 
ise but a horse running. 

Abramowitz then cried out to the faces that sur- 
rounded him, “I am also a man in a horse. Is there a 
doctor in the house who can help me out?" 

Dead silence. 

"If not a doctor, maybe a magician?" 

No response except nervous laughter. 

He then delivered an impassioned short speech on 
freedom for all. Abramowitz talked his brains blue, 
ending once more with a personal appeal. *Help me 
to recover my original form. It's not what I am but 
what I wish to be. I wish to be what I really am, 
which is a man." 

At the end of the act many people in the tent were 
wet-eyed and the band played “The Star-Spangled 
Banner." 

Goldberg, who had been asleep in a sawdust pile 
for a good part of Abramowitz’s solo act, roused him- 
self in time to join the horse in a bow. Afterwards, on 
the enthusiastic advice of the circus manager, he 
changed the name of the act from *Ask Me Another" 
to “Goldberg’s Varieties.” And wept, himself, for un- 
known reasons. 

Back in his stall after the failure of his most pas- 
sionate, most inspired pleas for assistance, Abra- 
mowitz butted his head in frustration against the stall 
gate until his nostrils bled in his feed bag. He 
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thought he might drown in his blood and didn't 
much care. Goldberg found him lying on the floor of 
the stall, half in a faint, and revived him with aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia. He bandaged his nose and 
spoke to him in a fatherly fashion. 

“That’s how the mop flops,” he Morse-coded with his 
fingertip, “but things could be worse. Take my advice 
and settle for a talking horse, it’s got distinction.” 

“Make me either into a man or make me either 
into a horse,” Abramowitz moaned. “It’s your power, 
Goldberg.” 

“You got the wrong party, my friend.” 

“Why do you always say lies?” 

“Why do you always ask questions you can’t ask?” 

“I ask because I am. I wish to be free.” 

"So who's free, tell me?" Goldberg asked. 

"If so," said Abramowitz, “then whats to be 
done?" 

DON'T ASK. I WARNED YOU. 

He threatened to punch his nose; it bled again. 

Abramowitz later that day began a hunger strike 
which he carried on for the better part of a week; but 
Goldberg threatened force-feeding with thick tubes 
in both nostrils, and that ended that. Abramowitz al- 
most choked to death at the thought of it. The act 
went on as before, and the owner changed its name 
back to “Ask Me Another." When the season was 
over the circus headed south. Abramowitz trotted 
along in a cloud of dust with the other horses. 

Anyway, I have my thoughts. 

One fine autumn day, Goldberg washed his feet in 
the kitchen sink and hung his smelly white socks to 
dry on the gate of Abramowitz’s stall before sitting 
down to watch astronomy on educational television. 
To see better he had placed a lit candle on top of the 
TV set. But he had carelessly left the stall gate open 
and Abramowitz, surprised to discover he had not 
given up, hopped up three steps and trotted through 
the messy kitchen into the living room, his eyes flar- 
ing. Confronting Goldberg staring in awe at the uni- 
verse on the screen, he reared with a bray of rage to 
bring his hoofs down on the owner’s head. Goldberg 
rose to protect himself. Hopping up on the chair he 
managed with a grunt to grab Abramowitz by both 
his big ears as though to lift him by them, and the 
horse’s head and neck, up to an old wound, came off 
in his hands. Amid the stench of blood and bowel a 
man’s pale head popped out of the hole in the horse. 
He was in his early forties, with fogged pince-nez, in- 
tense dark eyes, and a black moustache. Pulling his 
arms free, he grabbed Goldberg around his thick 
neck with both bare arms, holding on for dear life. 
As they tugged and struggled, Abramowitz, straining 
to the point of madness, slowly pulled himself out of 
the horse up to his navel. At that moment Goldberg 
broke his grip and, though the astronomy lesson was 
still going on, disappeared. Abramowitz made a few 
discreet inquiries, later, but no one could say where. 

Departing the circus grounds, he cantered across a 
grassy soft field into a dark wood, a free centaur. [O 
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LOOKING 
FOR . 
WILDERNESS. 





by Edward Hoagland — 


A bear needs five square miles of wilderness 
in which to live. If wilderness is worth 
$1000 an acre, is a bear worth $3.2 million? 


or many years the New Hampshire Fish and 

Game Department has made a census of 

grouse along nine habitat routes, each about 
forty miles long, representing every variety of cover 
within the state. Lately new highways and real estate 
schemes in the southern counties have forced the bi- 
ologists elsewhere, and some of their paths have been 
pre-empted by motorcyclists or Sunday walkers. I 
recently had the fun, though, of walking the wildest, 
northernmost Grouse Survey Line, which crosses the 
headwaters of the Connecticut and Androscoggin 
rivers, country as remote and untarnished as any in 
New Hampshire—owned by several lumber com- 
panies and by Dartmouth College. It’s emptier than 
the much better known Presidential Range and the 
other mountains and valleys of the White Mountain 
National Forest, lying to the south. My companion 
was Karl Strong, who is the department's senior biol- 
ogist north of Concord. 

Though Strong's grouse path is mentioned in the 
Appalachian Mountain Club's White Mountain 
Guide, he hadn't been eager to have me accompany 
him because the trail is never hiked on, is marked 
only very obscurely, and could be destroyed for use- 
ful game observation if the outdoor fraternity ever 
really discovered it. A path through splendid country 
that is traversed only twice a year, not worn into ruts 
by a river of feet, is nowadays a great rarity and a 


precious one. He said I could come along if F could: > 


keep up with him, didn't get blisters, and if I recog- 
nized to begin with that any account:of the New 
England wilds must be something of an elegy to 
pleasures now past, not a current guide. 

This walk used to be made in midwinter on 
snowshoes as well as during the summer, but now 
that life is softer for everyone, it's done instead twice 
in the summer. Strong and his partner used to pack 
in their supplies and sleep over, but first they dis- 
pensed with their packs, trucking their gear in ahead 
of time, and now they arrange to drive home each 
night. Strong was lucky we were doing it that way be- 
cause on one of the nights, August 24, a freak killing 
frost developed that would have wiped out his vege- 
table garden if he hadn't been home to hose down 
everything early in the morning. Gardening is his 
passion, though one day in June when I talked to 
him he was also on a schedule of waking up every 
three hours at night to feed an orphaned puppy. He's 
a reserved, lean, soft-spoken man, pale in com- 
plexion like a Scandinavian, not in any sense a softie 
in appearance but a cold-weather man, and the 
depth of his affection for living things does not show 
immediately. In talking to paper company officials, I 
found he is called “the missionary." When I men- 
tioned this to him he laughed and said that his 
grandfather was a minister and that, like a minister, 
he himself puts in lots of work and accomplishes 
little. 

He's a deer specialist. He's uncannily attuned to 
deer and astonishes the paper company foresters be- 
cause he can actually smell a deer two hundred feet 
off. A gland in the deer's heel cords gives off a sex 
scent which he describes as resembling the smell of a 
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certain fungus that is found in rotting birch stumps. 
Although birds aren’t his specialty, this Grouse Sur- 
vey Line is Strong’s particular darling. He’s walked it 
himself for fifteen years, watching his body gradually 
age when measured against its miles and seeing the 
trail and the rivers change as logging and even sport 
fishing become modern industries. Logging may soon 
be done with laser beams or pressurized thin jets of 
water. Already the more technologically advanced 
companies cut pulpwood with monster-sized timber 
harvesters that can shear a tract of forest right down 
to the level of its roots, and then the logs, right on the 
scene, can be fed into chippers which dice them into 
papermaking fiber, to be trucked to the mill like 
freight. This is not done in New Hampshire yet, but 
there have been plenty of changes. 


e started at Second Connecticut Lake to go 

to Cornpopper Spring, which is under Ma- 

galloway Mountain. The sky drizzled inter- 
mittently, the temperature stayed around forty-five 
degrees, and we walked with clenched fists and 
“dishpan hands,” as Strong put it. It was miserable 
enough, but the raindrops stippled the beech leaves 
beautifully, and the firs in the rain looked as gray as 
steel. My hat was red, which looks black to a deer or 
a bear but which birds, with their sharp color sense, 
are alert to, so Strong planned to be extra alert him- 
self. 

Once out in the woods, he seemed younger imme- 
diately, lighter and gayer than back in town, remark- 
ing on the balsam smell in a soft voice—and remem- 
bering a day in 1959 when he had caught his limit of 
big fish in a beaver pond that we saw on Smith 
Brook, using only the naked hook itself, which he 
had twitched like a fly. We saw a kingfisher plopping 
from high up to catch a chub there, and a merganser 
diving. The forests around the Connecticut Lakes are 
a baronial showpiece owned by the power companies 
that maintain the lakes as reservoirs, but we soon got 
into bushwhacking country where the tourists don’t 
come. Strong says by nature he should be a Demo- 
crat, believing the Democrats are closer to the bibli- 
cal injunction that we must be our brother’s keeper, 
but that the tourists are making him more con- 
servative. He walks with quick quiet strides because 
the grouse will try to steal away on the ground if they 
hear a man at a distance. When he thinks he has 
heard one of them call, creaky and peeping, he 
tramps noisily into the brush and claps his hands to 
scare up the covey so he can count it. 

The low country was lush with raspberry bushes in 
hoops and flowers head-high. We saw a broad- 
winged hawk and saw beaver work in the sandy-bot- 
tomed brook that we crossed and recrossed—Strong 
said he thought the man who had laid out the trail 
must have been on snowshoes, unable to see the 
brook. Strong recently made the mistake of blazing it 
with a paint called International Orange, which in 
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some way sets the bears off; nearly every blaze had 
been chewed. Up in the woods, the trail was cool and 
Shadowy till we got into a logging area, where I 
learned from smelling the birch stumps that white 
birch is odorless (which is why it is used for Popsicle 
sticks), that black birch smells like wintergreen (and 
is a flavor for chewing gum), and that yellow birch 
has a delicate, mellow, somewhat minty smell. The 
stumps of the latter were a wonderful yellow-orange 
inside. We saw one a hundred years old, just 
downed. 

In the rain the skidders, which are a kind of modi- 
fied, big-wheeled tractor most effective at hauling 
logs, had churned several hundred yards of poor 
Karl Strong’s trail into a comically mucky, concrete- 
colored soup; the ruts, four feet deep, were running 
with rain. Slipping like a monkey on roller skates and 
balancing wildly with his arms, he insisted on walk- 
ing the route anyway, laughing because laugh was all 
he could do. 

We descended to Smith Brook again, finding a 
clearing where five bunkhouses and a horse hovel 
had once stood, near the remains of a log-driving 
dam and a tote road, trestled and corduroyed. There 
was a grouse’s scrape-hole in a dusty spot where the 
grouse had bathed itself. We saw a brood of three— 
our count was eight grouse for the thirteen miles that 
day. Up on Hedgehog Nubble we found the abun- 
dant turds of a moose that had wintered there. 
Moose winter high and deer winter low. New Hamp- 
shire has very few moose but if they were anywhere, 
they would be here. At the turn of the century the 
last three caribou in the state were sighted and shot 
close by. 

The clouds swelled gray and silver, settling on us. 
We saw a waterfall, and moose and bear tracks, 
and more than one tucked-away valley with ferns, 
mosses, and snapdragons, and usually an old hunting 
cabin with the owner’s army dog tags tacked on the 
door and some claw marks where a bear had tried to 
break in, hungry in the spring. The resident hum- 
mingbirds flitted close to my red hat, sometimes half 
a dozen in the space of an hour, to investigate why it 
Should be the color of their own throats. Up on Dia- 
mond Ridge at three thousand feet was a cold fir for- 
est, very remote. Karl Strong hunts from a cabin on 
Magalloway Mountain, using a muzzle-loader to 
make it a little bit harder for himself. Last year he 
and his friends had sighted in on a mama bear with 
her hackles up and three cubs, and there was lots of 
black smoke but no kill. He told me how tough it is 
to pull a three-hundred-pound bear out of the 
woods, or even a bear weighing two hundred 
pounds—they stretch when you pull, but they don’t 
move. Boy, he said, they seem smaller, though, when 
skinned out. 

He has no laws to assist him when he advises the 
timber operators on behalf of the wildlife (nor do 
they seek his advice—he just goes around offering it). 
He’s always polite, the foresters say, and will come 


into the offices of the Brown Paper Company and 
simply tell them, “Well, we blew it,” when a key 
stand of evergreens has been cut and some deer are 
going to die as a result. The whole forest is wildlife 
habitat, of course, but he restricts his marking activi- 
ties to the 10 percent of the woods where the deer 
winter, or he wouldn’t get anywhere. Even so, he 
cannot expect that more than about three fourths of 
the trees he marks will be spared. 

Deer must shelter under mature softwood growth 
like fir or spruce in a snowy climate. The boughs 
block some of the wind and catch part of the snow, 
holding it up where it evaporates. Deer don’t browse 
on trees of this sort unless they are starving; they 
look for young hardwood saplings like maple, poplar, 
and birch to gnaw on and peel, trees of a size not yet 
worth harvesting commercially. But before any other 
consideration they must have shelter. Rather than 
freeze in a zero wind or flounder about in deep snow 
where a dog could kill them, they will stay in a soft- 
wood grove and slowly starve. 

Strong’s job is to intercede with the foresters so 
that a mix is left of clearings, glades, openings, and 
some sizable timber for shelter, too. Although the 
personnel are getting brisker, more impersonal, the 
companies, feeling the pressure of the times, make a 
big stir about “multiple use"—land with game on it, 
land lovely for hiking—and he can appeal to that. 
The traditional cutting cycle was seventy or eighty 
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years, and the best foresters cut only about a seventh 
of the timber at hand in a decade, so that timber of 
every age was growing. Now in the rush for fiber, 
younger and younger trees are cut, the cycle is down 
to forty years, and it's increasingly complicated to 
manage a forest so that the different requirements of 
dozens of creatures can be fitted in. Rabbits, for in- 
stance, thrive in an area five to fifteen years after the 
woods have been cut, and grouse fifteen to thirty-five 
afterwards, but some of the furbearers and birds 
need much older timber. 


he next day we were back at Cornpopper 

Spring, starting from there by seven o'clock, 

with the weather a little colder but the sun a 
bit brighter, the wind having blown the rain away. 
We had ten and a half miles to go to Hell Gate on 
the Dead Diamond River, where the Fish and Game 
Department has a camp. Strong said he felt like put- 
ting his snowshoes on; the only way to get good and 
warm is to put on a pair of heavy snowshoes. 

The first mile of the grouse walk today was a log- 
ging road. We met some loggers, Americans rather 
than French Canadians, who seemed direct but lim- 
ited men. We stood at the edge of a clearing watch- 
ing three of them work without being detected by 
them. Strong's lip curled in amusement—what kind 
of woodsmen were they? He waited for them to no- 
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tice us until he got tired and, like an Indian feeling 
benevolent today, simply walked peacefully away 
through the trees. 

Since grouse usually run before they fly, a windy, 
disruptive day like this one was bad for hearing or 
spotting birds. They were plentiful, because June, 
when the chicks were new and likely to die of pneu- 
monia if chilled, had been very droughty—a June 
without storms is not good for the trees but is good 
for the grouse. Once grown, they are rugged birds 
and winter right on the scene, eating birch buds and 
diving deep into the snow to sleep, leaving no tracks 
on the crust for a fox to follow. 

Raw, deer-season weather. Strong blew his nose 
with his fingers, and pointed out where his nephew at 
seventeen had hit a bear with six shots, the bear 
dashing on till it finally dropped, nipping off strips of 
its Own intestines as they fell out and trailed (the 
nephew has never come hunting since). We watched 
two hummingbirds feeding on jewelweed in a glade 
where Strong once saw twenty. We noticed a wood- 
pecker hole high in a stub where two swifts were 
nesting. In the depths of the woods we came to a deer 
lick, with well-defined trails homing in like the 
spokes of a wheel; I heard one deer flee. The mud 
was white with minerals, and the roots of the trees 
had been exposed by the hooves. Strong used to lie 
here in a blind on moonlit nights to observe the go- 
ings-on—three or four deer at once drinking in the 
shallow pools. 

We picked hatfuls of hazelnuts for Strong’s teen- 
age daughters, and saw lots of neon-red bunchberry 
and bear-chewed blaze trees, but the trampled-look- 
ing grass that I would have assumed was another 
sign of game turned out to be just a casualty of the 
hard rains. We talked about how most naturalist 
writers rate rather poorly with full-time workers in 
the field, Thoreau and Fenimore Cooper and Ernest 
Thompson Seton included. I was wearing Strong’s 
spare pair of rubber boots, and their good fit seemed 
to represent the friendship budding between us. 

We were on the grassy banks of the East Branch of 
the Dead Diamond River, whose headwater springs 
ten miles away we had seen the previous day. It had 
taken me until the late evening to get the bones of 
my hands feeling warm again, yet now we were 
sweating. The temperature was fifty-eight degrees 
(whenever Strong saw a grouse he took wind and 
temperature readings). We lunched partly on hazel- 
nuts—a squash-and-seed taste—overlooking a six- 
teen-foot thunderous falls and its twisty catch-pool, a 
stretch where once in the 1950s Strong caught and 
threw back two hundred fish in a couple of hours. 
People had hiked in from what was then the closest 
road, in Maine, to catch four-pound brook trout. 
These holes were now empty of fish. 

We watched a bulldozer cracking down trees for a 
winter haul road, which would need no gravel, only 
the natural mud architectured into shape on the 
night of the first freeze, whereupon for the next five 
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months the log trucks would roar back and forth on 
the ice. This was a forest whose patterns Strong had 
helped to create, and even his management plans for 
the streams—that the skidders not silt up the spawn- 
ing beds by operating along the banks—had been fol- 
lowed, so what we saw was not agitating to him. We 
followed the old tote road on the riverbank, used in 
log-driving days. We'd crossed from the township of 
Pittsburg (three hundred square miles) to the Atkin- 
son and Gilmanton Academy Grant (fourteen square 
miles of woods, once sold by the aforesaid academy 
for four hundred dollars). Dartmouth, which owns 
the adjoining College Grant (forty-seven square 
miles) near Hell Gate, leases the recreational rights 
to this land at a dollar an acre annually so that its 
alumni and guests may feel free to spread out. 
Strong, like most other state people, resents the ex- 
clusion of the general public by these rich guys, but 
like me he had to admit to being glad that these 
woods would resemble a wilderness a little bit longer 
than unprotected forests. On the other hand, Dart- 
mouth men kill only about seven deer for every ten 
square miles of land they have, in the fall, whereas 
the public on ordinary timberland kills twice that 
many. This is not favorable news to a man like 
Strong, who on his snowmobile tours finds twenty 
deer per square mile starved to death in the winter- 
ing yards on even the public lands. 


W: argued about hunting: not that I could 
sensibly oppose hunting deer, but there are 
other beasts. I teased him about whether 
this predatory “naturalness” he touted so highly 
wasn't downright dog-eat-dog Republicanism, but he 
wasn't to be hobbled by consistency, and pointed out 
again that too many tourists with city ideas were turn- 
inghim that way anyway. Ofcoursethe yearly symbolic 
deer he killed was like his assiduous gardening or the 
cabin he'd built for himself on Magalloway, as I under- 
stood. He said, though, that wildlife was public prop- 
erty, for all the people, and that therefore he resented 
anybody who posted land against the free access of 
hunters. My answer was that, first of all, wild animals 
were perhaps the property of no one but themselves, a 
question I was willing to leave moot if he wished, and 
second, that I resented any man's going on any land, 
public or private, and shooting some creature, dwin- 
dling in numbers, whose like I might have trouble ever 
seeing in a natural state, and then tacking its hide on his 
living-room wall—that concept of private property was 
offensive to me. 

Strong said, Well, if his hunting something really 
means that you may never see its like again, I agree 
with you, he ought not to be hunting it, it should be a 
protected species; that's what biologists like myself 
are for. What I'd left out of the equation, however, 
he said, was the fact that many. people who post their 
lands do not do so out of any beliefs corresponding 
to mine. Rather, they seem to think that in buying a 


piece of land they’re buying the wildlife that lives on 
it too, along with the pines and the apple trees. 

OK, that infuriated me too; we agreed. He'd 
started defining us as conservationist versus “preser- 
vationist,” but I laughed and said, Look, if you and I 
name-call and can’t get along, then what hope is 
there that the wilderness forces can ever combine? 
He smiled. I said, Bear in mind too that some of the 
people who object to hunting are not as ignorant 
about the woods as you think. What arouses them is 
not that a deer is shot which otherwise would eventu- 
ally starve to death but that the hunter gets such a 
kick out of killing it. 

Do you see hunters butchering cows for kicks dur- 
ing the off-season? Strong asked. It’s not the pain, it’s 
the death, and not the death but the stalk and the 
woodsmanship and the gamy wild meat the fellow is 
after: the completeness of each of these com- 
plemented by the others. I understood what he 
meant, but, to be one up, I asked why, if the 
woodsmanship is the heart of the matter, there are so 
very few archers in the woods—archery requiring a 
woodsmanship of such a high order that it does over- 
shadow the kill. He said bow-hunting is just too hard 
to do for all but that handful of hunters. Success 
comes too hard, and most hunters are firearms buffs 
as much as woodsmen and enjoy the big bang and 
the bird-in-the-hand. Besides, he saw no reason why 





the kill ought to be overshadowed. The naturalness 
of the kill was akin to all of the other pleasures one 
felt in the woods, and in no sense skulky or inferior. 
It was his business to see that no animal was hunted 
into oblivion if he could help it, but to have a deer 
herd protected like the animals in a zoo, just to be 
looked at, never shaken up by a hunting season as by 
the whirlwind of natural predation—this was not woods 
or wilderness, he said angrily; this kind of situation 
would arrive soon enough asit was, I should know. 

We waded the East Branch just above where the 
Middle and West branches join, with a black-looking 
Shapely knoll in front of us and a high hardwood 
ridge beyond, all forestland everywhere, with bluish 
tall firs in the foreground that Strong had managed 
to save. The day before I couldn’t have believed to- 
day would bring prettier country, but it was like 
parkland in Colorado—forest and wild grasses inter- 
spersed. Though I was getting a charley horse, the 
marvelous ungrudging succession of Valhalla views— 
of black knolls, green grass and green trees, the forest 
unrolling—and the sandy-banked river bending 
alongside, and long-legged Strong, put energy into 
my strides. As he talked, it became evident that this 
wasn't just Dartmouth country; it was a private play- 
ground for a good many Fish and Game officers, too. 
They could get through the gates and could camp 
and fish where no one else could. 
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We saw a red-shouldered hawk, a meadow mouse, 
and bobcat droppings with a whole little mouse skull 
intact in one. We saw the tracks of a raccoon that 
had been hunting tadpoles, and two garter snakes, a 
goshawk’s nest in a dead beech, and lots of deer 
tracks. Two big red deer bounded off, showing each 
other the way with their fleecy long tails. We were in 
the principal deer yard along the Dead Diamond 
now, country that Strong tours during the winter. 

On a suspension footbridge we crossed to the Hell 
Gate Camp-four grizzled huts in a breezy hayfield. 
We watched a party of Fish and Game recruits being 
taught how to disarm a hunter. They had been issued 
bird books and were learning how to identify ducks. 
Strong, as a biologist, has no police duties. Most of 
the time he wears no uniform and, unlike the war- 
dens who were instructing them, can drop in on a 
hunting or fishing camp in the guise of a hiker; even 
noticing a violation, he can move on if whatever is 
wrong strikes him as really not very important. 


hese hearties do not let you go before you’ve 

had coffee with them. The next morning we 

were delayed while pleasantries were ex- 
changed. I met no woodsmen among them, but I did 
meet outdoorsmen who, feet up on the table, relished 
being here in this kingdom, with the white water 
hissing outside, instead of down at the office in Con- 
cord. 

We waded the Little Dead Diamond, still steaming 
after the frosts of the dawn. It’s a noisy, energetic 
tributary stream, chiseling potholes and digging rock 
sculptures in rhythmic curves out of the limestone 
strata above Hell Gate. We followed it uphill. Six or 
seven years ago Strong used to catch his limit of ten 
trout here in an hour while he ate lunch, or fed 
crumbs to as many as twenty that were visible in the 
clear water. Now he’s lucky if he catches three little 
ones. The spring freshet, loaded with rocks and ice, 
wipes them out of the fishing holes, and the stream is 
too precipitous to be repopulated from the main 
river below. Until recently a new population would 
always wash down from the gentler stretches—the 
stream heads at Mount Pisgah—but now these nur- 
sery pools too are being heavily fished by people who 
reach them in rough-terrain vehicles. No surplus 
exists. 

My left leg was swollen tight with various charley 
horses. Yet this walk of eight miles through dense, 
choppy, unpretentious country which had never been 
settled or farmed seemed like the best scenery of the 
trip and a kind of climax. It was ambush country; 
you couldn’t see far, but hidden away there were sev- 
eral quite glorious wilderness elms that Dutch elm 
disease hadn’t found. We saw a splatter of tracks left 
by a sprinting bobcat alongside the stream. The 
stream popped and sparkled in the sun, pincering 
past obstructions, cutting a hundred corkscrew twists. 

Leaving the Little Dead Diamond, we took its 
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South Branch, ascending toward Crystal Mountain. 
Usnea moss (old-man’s-beard) hung from the dead 
limbs in the stands of young fir, a delicacy for the 
deer. The masses of moss covering the ground which 
Strong remembered from some of his early visits had 
disappeared since the last logging, replaced by rasp- 
berry thickets. We ate as we walked and saw two 
broods of grouse, the first mother leading two chicks 
and the second five. It was a lovely high-ceilinged 
day, platter-blue, good weather for grouse to be out 
and about—our average count for the whole grouse 
survey was one bird for each mile and a half walked. 

We crossed into Dix’s Grant from the Atkinson 
and Gilmanton Academy Grant, both owned by the 
Brown Paper Company. Parts of the bed of the South 
Branch had been pre-empted by their logging trucks, 
SO it was badly messed up. Where it forked, we 
turned from the South Branch to Lost Valley Brook, 
climbing south through a concealed niche in the 
ridge, a little lost valley indeed, very isolated in spirit, 
where a decade ago Strong was marking thirty-inch 
birch, and hemlock and pine forty inches through. 
Now even the six- and eight-inch pulpwood is being 
removed. We found a dead shrew with fine-grained 
gray fur; and lots of deer sign. The skidders had cut 
ruts waist-deep, partly overgrown, no joke to fall 
into. 

At the source of Lost Valley Brook we entered a 
thick, dark, gloomy wilderness forest of pole-sized fir 
and paper birch that is one of the watersheds of the 
Dead Diamond and Swift Diamond rivers. The Swift 
joins the Dead fifteen miles or so below Hell Gate, 
and the waters of both go into the Magalloway 
River, then into the Androscoggin and finally the 
Kennebec, and on into the ocean at Bath, Maine. 
Even up top here it was swampy, though, with many 
toad polliwogs enjoying the bogs—frogs, which start 
bigger, would be out of the tadpole stage by now, 
said Strong. We saw hawks, garter snakes, hum- 
mingbirds, bumblebees, high phloxlike flowers, red 
mushrooms, and false Solomon’s seal with red ber- 
ries. Often the ground was cut every which way by 
beaver channels, like an obstacle course. Moss, muck 
and sucking mud, bank-beaver holes, wild grasses 
and sedges, poplars, cattails. The temperature, sixty 
degrees, up fifteen from when we had started, had 
me wet with sweat. Fourmile Brook, a portion of 
which was our destination, heads at a pond so remote 
it is stocked with trout thrown out of an airplane. 

This brook drops away down the ridge at such a 
steep pitch that the water sounds like a pistoning mo- 
tor. We found an antique axhead, broad, rusty as 
ocher. The last go-through by the loggers had been 
recent and the growth was jungly and low, with 
plenty of the bugs and berries and wetness grouse 
like, but the hauling for some reason had been done 
with a bulldozer, not a skidder, and the ground had 
not been damaged too much. There was a heady 
honey smell everywhere from the flowers—purple, 
blue, yellow—and millions of bugs. Big-toothed pop- 
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lar, willows and birch, moosewood and silver maples, 
alders, jewelweed and shadbush. More deer sign, 
more polliwogs; a grouse brood of four, cheeping like 
chicks, trilling like mice. 

The wind from the south carried the smell of the 
pulp mill in Berlin, New Hampshire. If I stepped off 
into the brush for a minute Strong said, “Is that you 
or Berlin?” It’s a nagging, boiled-cabbage, boiled-egg 
smell at best, carried also on an opposite wind from 
the Canadian mills sixty miles north, or, on an east 
wind, from the mills in Oxford County in Maine. A 
wet light snowfall in the winter seems to sharpen it 
even more, which for a man with Strong’s educated 
nose must be disturbing. 

A truck had been left for us. As we drove back 
toward town alongside the Swift Diamond River, we 
saw that it had turned the color of mud from fresh 
logging that day. So had a stream called Clear 
Stream. Under New Hampshire’s clean waters act a 
fine of one thousand dollars a day can be levied for 
offenses like this, but it hasn’t as yet been invoked. 


lap of eight miles. We both hoped we hadn't 
been chatting so much we'd spooked any 
grouse, so he stayed in front of me, letting me see if I 
could keep up. We went from Fourmile Camp up a 
steep hardwood ridge which is part of Crystal Moun- 
tain and down the other side. We saw many squirrel 
tracks at the rainpools, and a red squirrel and chip- 
munk confronting each other on a short log (the 
chipmunk the one with the food in its paws), and a 
rapid goshawk. Goshawks will plunge right into a 
pile of brush after a grouse, like an osprey hitting the 
water chasing a fish. Strong said he saw his last per- 
egrine falcon in 1954. About then, he would see up to 
fifty horses going home at night on their own along 
these trails from the sites where logging was going on. 
The ground where we climbed was heaped with 
slash sometimes five feet high, wet from the night's 
rains, and the skidders had cut tank traps every- 
where, making walking a hot, sweaty struggle. The 
grouse we disturbed called to each other. The cocks 
live alone, each in his own territory, to which he tries 
to drum mates in the spring. The females nest on the 
bare ground, usually in some slight depression that 
they find at an elevated place near the base of a tree. 
In a clearing we found the remnants of a loggers' 
supply wagon. Spruce had been the climax forest, 
and now that the big old second-growth hardwoods 
had been removed also, mostly fir was appearing, a 
short-lived, fast-growing species that buds very early 
in the spring, risking the frosts but shooting up, its 
root system shallow and its limbs flimsy. Yet a fir 
woods, too, requires at least forty years to reach a 
commercially plausible size, and in modern business 
enterprise who's going to sit around for the next forty 
years with real estate like this, watching the drag- 
onflies? Every management shake-up brings a 
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change in plans, and Strong in his advocacy position 
with respect to the land is naturally on the firing line. 

Understand that a bear, for example, needs a min- 
imum of about five square miles to forage in for his 
food supply. This is not counting the extra land he 
will roam through in the course of a year, which 
might total seventy-five square miles, or more than 
two hundred if he is hunted hard. The five square 
miles is an irreducible wilderness area that will grow 
his food, and although other bears may overlap with 
him, he will include their territory in his wanderings. 
A single deer's primary range for feeding is forty or 
fifty acres. A mink's, in a fertile marsh, may be only 
twenty, and a raccoon's ten, though, like the deer, 
they will each ramble a mile or more on occasion, 
utilizing the foodstuffs and crannies of a very much 
larger acreage, and could not live in a wild state for 
long if really restricted to such a space. Yet if an acre 
is now to become worth $1000 as recreational prop- 
erty, is that raccoon worth $10,000? Is a bear worth 
$3.2 million? As in the suburbs, a raccoon can parcel 
together a home out of snips and pieces of people's 
backyards, but otters, bears, bobcats, and so on can- 
not. I had teased Strong about hunting, but I hoped 
he knew that the teasing had been a result of my ad- 
miration, that I understood that hunting by men like 
himself was never the villain in wildlife management. 
Rather, it was the summer people like me, who come 
crowding in, buying up, chopping up the land after 
the loggers have skinned off the trees. 

A brook going downhill gave us a steady grade to 
the Swift Diamond. The temperature rose to eighty 
in the afternoon, from forty-five. The Swift, like the 
Dead, was originally employed for freighting out the 
virgin softwoods, so that there was no need to build 
roads into this country at all until, scarcely ten years 
ago in the case of the Swift, the loggers came back 
again for the hardwood trees, which don't float as 
well. 

We followed the road alongside the Swift for a half 
mile, then waded it and struck up Nathan Pond 
Brook, through a narrow wild brushy defile under 
Cave Mountain, with yellow birch and soft and hard 
maples and cone-bearing alders ten feet high. The 
hummingbirds swarmed to my red hat again and 
there were goldfinches, purple finches, and blueberry 
thickets where we stopped to feast, and shoulder- 
high joe-pye weed, fireweed, goldenrod, and beaver 
activity and engineered ponds. Legally as well as per- 
haps geographically it is no longer possible just to 
throw a pack on your back in the Northeast and hike 
cross-country for weeks, because casual camping has 
been prohibited, but here in this obscure little by- 
passed valley bursting with undergrowth the illusion 
of the old hiking freedoms persisted. Even the vivid 
fish in their pools didn't give me the feeling of 
claustrophobia and pity that I often get, looking at 
trout cramped into a brook. They had space and a 
churning current and complexity enough in their 
habitat to baffle a hunting mink. LJ 
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by Midge Decter 


"Sexual freedom has become a burden to 
Women's Liberation," according to the 
author, who says that the liberated woman 
covertly longs for maidenhood. 


Y THE SIXTIES, there 
were numerous different 
notions in currency 
about the sex life of the 
American female, and 
while these notions did 
not altogether comfort- 
ably cohere, they did all 
stem from one basic as- 
sumption: namely, that 
sexual activity was less of 
a problem to her than to any other group of women 
since at least the onset of Christianity. We were, after 
all—so it was said over and over from every corner of 
the culture—passing through a sexual revolution, a 
revolution, moreover, of which she was proving to be 
the main beneficiary. 

Thus the declaration by Women's Liberation that 
women were nowadays more than ever mere sexual 
"objects" and that the sexual revolution was more 
than ever a sexual enslavement must have been experi- 
enced by many people, especially many men—but even 
by many young women-as a rude awakening. Far 
from being a newly conquered territory for women, sex 
was, it seemed, the absolute Devil's Island oftheirisola- 
tion from power and from selfhood. 

"Object" was indeed a key term in Women's Lib- 
eration analysis of the sexual condition of women. 
Women had long understood, said the movement, 
that in seeking the small but necessary safety of mar- 
riage they were sacrificing their desire for a merely 
human authenticity. A woman might have been 
made in the image of the Victorian paragon of icy 
virtue and thus enhanced her husband's property- 
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worshipping sense of having possessed the unposses- 
sable, or she might, as now, have become a kind of 
playful hoyden, and thus have enhanced her hus- 
band's Freud-inspired sense of having mastered an. 
elemental force of his being; in either case, she was 
serving as a reflector of the demands of the male ego. 
Who she, in her own and absolutely individual right, 
was or how she was constituted was something no 
man would ever trouble himself to see. As a posses- 
sor of breasts, vagina, thighs, soft belly, tender arms, 
hairless cheeks, she had been rendered into a thing. 
His desire for her was a desire for these accidental 
parts; her individuality would stand apart and be in- 
visible to him. As Germaine Greer put it in The Fe- 
male Eunuch: 


A full bosom is actually a millstone around a 
woman's neck; it endears her to the men who want to 
make their maumet of her, but she is never allowed to 
think that their popping eyes actually see her. Her 
breasts are only to be admired for as long as they 
show no sign of their function: once darkened, 
stretched or withered they are objects of revulsion. 
They are not parts of a person but lures slung around 
her neck, to be kneaded and twisted like magic putty, 
or mumbled and mouthed like lolly ices. 


What then of pleasure? What of the erotic longings 
it was now a woman's right both to express and to 
satisfy? What of the orgasm it was now both her right 
and duty to demand? The sexual revolution, after all, 
had not simply freed her from the onus of dishonor 
in giving up her girlish chastity; it had done so in the 
name of distributive justice. She was, the sexual revo- 
lutionists had been declaring, now to claim for her- 
self that which she had so long been providing for 
men. 

The sexual revolution, answered the movement, 
was a sham. Worse than a sham, it was a male con- 
spiracy to keep her more sexually submissive than 
before. To begin with—a truth so long and so hurt- 
fully and so costfully overlooked by women them- 
selves—the orgasm which had been thought to signal 


her new accession to free sexuality had not been of- 
fered her unconditionally. It had been pronounced 
her “right” on the heels of a theory which had at the 
same time ringed it round with false obligations, 
namely, the theory of female sexuality brought to 
Western civilization by Sigmund Freud. 


IGMUND FREUD had 
been the father of her 
oppressions, the move- 
ment argued, by provid- 
ing the world with an 
idea of sexuality progres- 
sive in its appearance 
but hideously retrograde 
in its implications for 
women. Briefly stated, 
Freud had posited the 
notion that all females suffer from a condition he 
called penis envy: the little girl comes to perceive 
herself as a mutilated boy, a trauma whose resolution 
could take the neurotic form of seeking for the lost 
member through an imitation of masculine activity 
or take the proper form of translating the wish for a 
penis into the wish for a child. This notion had all 
sorts of ramifications for the issue of the relation of 
women to men and society. As regards the question 
of erotic pleasure, in particular, it resulted in the as- 
sertion that the healthy, the mature—that is, the 
true—sexuality for a woman resided in her capacity 
to achieve a focusing of erotic response in the vagina: 
cavernous monument to her passivity. Whereas the 
authentically female organ of erotic sensation and re- 
lease, the clitoris—now to be recognized as the hid- 
den vestige of, shrunken surrogate for, the penis—was 
the instrument of an arrested childish narcissism. No 
acceptable female substitute for male aggressive 
power stretches and drives a way through the clitoris; 
no possibility for penetration declares its suitability as 
a symbolic affirmation of woman’s passive, accepting 
role. 

Thus the orgasm was presented to her in a hier- 
archy of virtue and achievement, clitoral the lesser, 
vaginal the only full testament to her womanly vic- 
tory. To her outright manipulation as a sexual object, 
the sexual revolution had only succeeded in adding a 
new and generous measure of personal anxiety. 

Contemporary men, the movement continued, 
were able to put Freudian notions about women to 
immediate and practical use. In exchange for under- 
taking to lead his wife or lover to vaginal climax, a 
man was to enjoy a vast new increment of power 
over her. The orgasm which was to constitute the 
necessary end term of her pleasure was one which 
depended on his own genital endowment. And any- 
thing other than, or short of, that end term was to be 
deemed—most contemptible of all possible female 
conditions—frigidity. He was essential to her. Fur- 
thermore, every single effort on her part to transcend 
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such dread frigidity could by definition only result in 
greater pleasure for him. No wonder that the clitoral 
orgasm, unfunctional, gratuitous, masturbatory, re- 
quiring no penis, leading to no possibility of concep- 
tion, simple and independent, had been judged to be 
of no account by this bogus revolution. 

The truth about female pleasure, said Women’s 
Liberation, was that in its original, genuine form it 
had been the most accessible of all pleasures and 
therefore, in the ancient process through which 
women had been brought to the heel of masculine 
control, had had to be suppressed. In possessing a cli- 
toris, woman had been endowed with the only organ 
whose sole function was the provision of pleasure. 
Penis and vagina had both been fashioned to the 
needs of impregnation: the penis bore the further 
purpose of containing the channel for urination. 
Only the clitoris existed merely to enhance the lei- 
sure of its possessor. Nor was the clitoris subject to 
the cycle of rapid detumescence and gradual recov- 
ery that set a limit to even the greediest erotic striv- 
ings of the penis. Historical evidence, said the move- 
ment, indicates that from 12,000 B.C. to 8000 B.C. 
women enjoyed complete sexual freedom, and be- 
cause in this state of freedom the clitoris was allowed 
its primacy, the female sexual drive had been quite 
ungovernable. Clitorally, it was found by Masters 
and Johnson, a woman may achieve orgasm as many 
as fifty times in rapid succession. The only factor 
which need bring the spasmic marathon to a halt is 
simple body fatigue. Thus it was easy to see why 
men's earliest primitive need for settlement into 
some kind of fixed community resulted in a radical 
reining in of female sexuality. Without such a reining 
in, men, like male bees and spiders, would have 
existed either in superfluity or in mere reproductive 
service to the female. It was no accident, then, that 
sex, the means by which women might totally have 
enslaved men, should have become the primary 
means by which men sought to enslave women. 

The sexual revolution was to be seen as only the 
most recent of many systems for oppressing women. 
All of them were based not just on the will to male 
domination but even more primitively on a terror of 
male obliteration: 


Men fear that they will become sexually expendable 
if the clitoris is substituted for the vagina as the center 
of pleasure for women. . . . Lesbian sexuality could 
make an excellent case, based on anatomical data, for 
the extinction of the male organ. Albert Ellis says 
something to the effect that a man without a penis can 
make a woman an excellent lover. (Anne Koedt: 
"The Myth of the Vaginal Orgasm") 


In truth, she was not dependent on, but only gra- 
cious hostess to, the penis. It was all too evident 
whence had derived the association of the clitoris 
with infantilism and incompleteness. Men had, either 
in full knowledge or in the knowledge of the bones, 
glimpsed in the offending organ their own extinction. 
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Freud founded the myth of penis envy, and men have 
asked me “But what can two women do together?” As 
though a penis were the sine qua non of sexual plea- 
sure! Man, we can do without it, and keep it going 
longer, too! (Martha Shelley: “Notes of a Radical 
Lesbian") 


If the idea of a woman's pleasure had been care- 
fully limited only to such pleasure as would vastly 
enhance the pleasure of men, so perhaps to an even 
greater extent had the idea of her newfound “free- 
dom" in general. If she was required to look the part 
of sexual aggressor, and if she was often expected to 
talk the language of the sexual aggressor, she was 
certainly not free to be the sexual aggressor. In this 
respect she had to continue as before, enticing, wait- 
ing for her invitation, and being acted upon. Woman 
was freer than ever to make herself into an image 
that would be pleasing to men, freer than ever to 
submit to their sexual advances . . . in short, freer 
than ever to be their servant and plaything. So much 
for the enviable freedom of the sexual revolution, 
said Women's Liberation. 


CONJUNCTION AND DISJUNCTION 


Women's Liberation calls it enslavement, but the 
real truth about the sexual revolution is that it has 
made of sex an almost chaotically limitless and 
therefore unmanageable realm in the life of women. 
A young girl begins in the awareness that she has a 
strange, abstract power over young men. The play- 
mates of her childhood have ceased to be playmates, 
for they are in the grip of lust. The adolescent boy 
begins to react to, and to make judgments upon, the 
females around him in an entirely new way. He may 
like or dislike them, yearn for their company or flee 
from it in terror, but they are now necessary to him. 
For the young girl, the situation is exactly the ob- 
verse. She has no such lust—her yearnings toward the 
males around her are of another sort—and so, briefly, 
she is in a position of superior power. She has the 
control over herself that enables her to control the 
conditions between them. Her power on the other 
hand is not personal power; it resides in her female- 
ness. Her own erotic fantasies are entirely personal, 
her own need—precisely to the extent that she has 
now become an undifferentiated member of a spe- 
cies—is to establish herself as a differentiated individ- 
ual. So she, too, but from the other side, places her- 
self in a position of dependence on the other sex. 
Men have placed her in the crowd; thus they have 
unique authority to single her out from it. If she does 
not find the reflection of her individual value in their 
eyes, she will continue, perhaps all her life, to be un- 
certain about whether she has any. She must use the 
power of her abstract desirability to wrest the ac- 
knowledgment of her concrete irreplaceableness. She 
does this in anxiety, with all the means available. She 
tries to enhance her beauty so as to be more desirable 
than others. Or she may flirt so as to promise more 
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than others. Or dress so as to make those around her 
mindful of the delights it would be hers, if she chose, 
to bestow. In any case, her one trump card—for the 
time being—is that though her dependence may in 
the larger picture of life be of more lasting con- 
sequence, she is far less vulnerable to the sexual 
needs and pressures of the moment. 

This imbalance and incomparability of needs con- 
stitutes the beginning of that which is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the war between the sexes. As the armies 
for this war first mobilize, each has its own tactics, its 
own fortifications, its own natural weaponry of attack 
and defense. Moreover, the battle conducted by 
these armies was once a relatively orderly affair, cul- 
minating in a mutually recognized resolution—mar- 
riage. From generation to generation this warfare 
produced many casualties-young men whose lust 
had sickened and withered or scattered irre- 
trievably—and young women whose sense of individ- 
ual worth had been permanently shattered—but it 
continued at least to leave the possibility of an or- 
derly procession of workable settlements. 

At some relatively recent point, however, Ameri- 
can society, through the combined offices of Freu- 
dian thought and liberal hubris, decreed that no fur- 
ther field of battle in life should yield up any 
casualties, and certainly not sexual ones. For every 
potential human wound there was now to be a pre- 
emptive remedy. Wherever possible, battle should 
cease altogether. With respect to sex, this meant that 
everyone, male and female, was to seek the experi- 
ence of individuality in the same way. The young girl 
was no longer to withhold her sexual favors as a bar- 
gaining point for the right to impose herself, and the 
young boy was no longer to succumb to the blind 
dictates of lust without her private, individual assent. 

She was to become the equal, the partner, and no 
longer the antagonist, of her male. Sex was to be 
taken for granted, like youth and energy themselves. 
It was to be deemed “good” for her or “bad” for her 
not on moral grounds, nor on grounds of its increas- 
ing or impairing her worth in the eyes of future can- 
didates for marriage, but simply as it served or did 
not serve the imperatives of her being. These last 
were things that no one, not even her best friend, 
could tell her about. Sex became an issue of her pri- 
vate welfare, like her eating habits or her choice of 
friends. “It all depends on the individual," she was 
likely to be told if she were ever so innocent as to 
seek out advice in the matter. “For some it will be 
good immediately, for others, not yet." 

Since there were no standards of conduct either to 
obey or to violate, since she herself was to be the ar- 
biter and the standard, she was pressed into a species 
of self-knowledge it had once been one of the pur- 
poses of sexual games and encounters to help her at- 
tain to. Far from being a sexual object, as Women's 
Liberation claimed, she was a sexual subject par ex- 
cellence. She had been deprived of a large measure of 
her accustomed power over men, the power in clear 


conscience to withhold from them a sexual victory or 
save them from a sexual defeat; and she had in ex- 
change been granted an unprecedented amount of 
power over herself, the power in equally clear con- 
science to accede to her own wishes. If, that is, she 
could know what these were. 

For the problem of her having been left to the op- 
erations of her own lust is that young girls do not lust 
in any way that gives proper drive or guidance to ac- 
tion. Constructed to be the receptor, the reactor—and 
even all but the most homosexually frenzied of the 
advocates of the clitoris in Women’s Liberation con- 
cede that the erotic force of that organ resides in its 
capacity to respond rather than to initiate—a young 
girl’s sexual tendency is to deal with the alternatives 
set before her by others. Her “lust,” insofar as it is 
proper at all to use that term, is for an image of her- 
self as erotically aroused. Her erotic fantasies are not 
of the penis but of the man, complete with identity 
and personality, who is able to create in her and min- 
ister to an ever-growing feeling of arousal. This char- 
acter of her eroticism need offer no difficulty in the 
actual event of sexual play or intercourse; she and 
her lover can then be in pursuit of a common quest 
and moved by a common erotic stimulant: namely, 
herself as an aroused female. (It is sometimes noted, 
and exactly as frequently misunderstood, that 
women are not moved by the sight of the male body 
as men are moved by the sight of the female body. 
This fact does not point to a different amount or 
strength of erotic fantasy between men and women, 
but to a different kind, the one precise and specific, 
the other diffuse and narcissistic. For this reason, on 
the other hand, women and heterosexual men are ex- 
cited by the same pornography—heterosexual por- 
nography focusing as it does mainly on images of a 
wildly stimulated and responsive woman.) 


UT THE NATURE of her 
sexuality creates a great 
deal of difficulty within 
the new social dis- 
pensation that seeks to 
make her a free and 
autonomous being. She 
has been forced—at a 
time of life when she 
feels the greatest need 
for the protection of a 
fixed set of manners—to make up her own code of 
conduct. Should she sleep with this boy or that—or 
with none? By what criterion? Should she claim a 
pure and undiscriminating lust—which she does not 
feel—or a genuine emotional commitment whose na- 
ture or requirements she does not yet understand or, 
in her orgies of self-consciousness, wish to be ade- 
quate to? 

The imposition upon sex of her need to find her in- 
dividual self, sex being, after all, among the least in- 
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dividuating of human activities, will only be the be- 
ginning of her difficulties. For however successfully 
or unsuccessfully she goes about fulfilling this need, 
sex itself, the mere fact of her involvement in it, is at 
first an adventure and a realm of new discovery. It 
engages her more intimately than ever before with 
the otherness of males, and it places her, at least in 
her own eyes, among the grown-ups—even if only to 
share in their miseries. But once sex has become a 
fixed element in her life—the adventure of the simple 
possibility of it departed—she is left to face yet an- 
other disjunction between her experience and that of 
men. And this disjunction will be a permanent, and a 
permanently experienced, one. 

She will find, against the teachings of many a his- 
torical legend and certainly against the most promi- 
nent sexual teachings of her own time, that sex 1s 
something which requires no effort on her part. As 
she has become indispensable to men by nothing 
more than the accident of having been born female, 
so she is to give and, when such should occur, to take 
pleasure by nothing more than an offer of her assent. 
Wars had been fought, murders and suicides had 
been committed, great poems had been written, on the 
question of the momentary possession of that tiny bit 
of territory that for her could at best be only among the 
mundane accoutrements of her physical being. Even in 
the act of coition, when that hallowed tract might be- 
come the sole focus of her entire capacity for sensual 
response, its evident significance as a symbol of male 
striving and conquest would really, deep down, elude 
her. Women have been accused of an earthbound in- 
capacity for the higher romance, of a sluggardly ob- 
tuseness in the presence of a male inclination to flights 
of the spirit. And this in turn has been chalked up to 
such grand womanly operations as keeping the species 
alive and the home fires burning. Whereas the truth is 
probably something far more intimate: namely, that a 
woman is a person who nightly, so to speak, witnesses a 
man in the grip of some kind or some degree of will to 
valor in an activity that for her is the very definition of 
ordinary natural function. 

In her case, the real issues of the spirit are those of 
whether, and how—in what atmosphere, under the 
sway of which of the many possible fantasies—she 
will lend herself to lovemaking. Once these issues are 
settled and her body yielded up to the joint proceed- 
ings, the rest is simple. It may produce ecstasy in her, 
or well-being, or a number of lesser conditions all the 
way down on a sliding scale to nothing; in any of 
these cases it will have been something easy for her 
to do and thus of little impinging consequence to the 
other areas of her life. Unlike a man, she enters each 
sexual encounter with no pressure further than that 
of her willingness or unwillingness to do so. If she 
likes sex, does not mind it, or positively hates it, that 
which is basically required of her in its proper fulfill- 
ment will be the same and will present her—whatever 
complaints and claims of need she has lately been 
encouraged to give utterance to—with no difficulty. 
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Unlike a man, and the difference is absolutely cru- 
cial, she need never produce living, visible, upright 
evidence of her sexual potency. Regardless of the 
level of her potency, if such a term can even be ap- 
plied to her, her performance will be just as success- 
fully realized. Prominent among pornographic arch- 
etypes is that of the young virgin who, on being 
deflowered, immediately becomes a sexual glutton, 
heedless and insatiable. Only a slight adaptation 
would bring this fantasy into the realm of truth: for a 
woman the crucial sexual drama resides in her over- 
coming the initial, and largely social, resistance to 
having intercourse at all; once that drama has been 
resolved, she may become quite heedless (though 
certainly never insatiable) in the sense that she has 
no further obligation but just to be there and to open 
herself to the exertions of others. The very reason 
that women are able to dissemble and pretend to a 
sexual response they have not felt—the necessity that 
the Women's Liberationists find to be so deplorably 
widespread—is that nothing will involuntarily betray 
the truth. But what is to stop them then, it might be 
asked, from spending their whole lives lying about 
like the beasts in the field or the ladies in the porno- 
graphic stories, perpetually ready to receive the sex- 
ual advances made upon them? The answer is—noth- 
ing. Nothing, that is, but such entirely extra-erotic 
considerations as that there are other things they 
wish or need to do or that they fear pregnancy—and 
also of course the workings of such entirely extra-ero- 
tic forces of the ego as vanity, pride, ambition, or 
jealousy. For a man, sex is an attainment like the 
other attainments of his life; it is indeed often felt by 
him to be paradigmatic of them: each incidence of 
potency in bed providing some intestinal reassurance 
of his adequacy to deal with the world outside it. For 
a woman, coitus is a happenstance, roused and dis- 
pensed with on the same occasion, being only itself 
and touching nothing else. Since she has not been 
tested by it, it speaks very little one way or the other 
to the rest of her life. The heterosexual woman who 
struggles with a man frequently discovers that these 
struggles they undergo together, which can some- 
times be heated nearly to the point of mutual de- 
struction, concern two very different experiences, his 
and on the other hand hers, but not theirs. She does 
not understand how much of him is at stake; he does 
not understand how very little of her. 

This natural disjunction between them has been 
exacerbated a thousandfold by the recent pre- 
occupation with her pleasure—that is, the world-fa- 
mous quest for the female orgasm. For implicit in 
this quest is the idea that a man and a woman locked 
in sexual intercourse are meant to be directly 
“equal.” This equality is to be tokened in their capac- 
ity to share very nearly the same rhythm of arousal, 
action, and release (a certain biologically determined 
difference in rhythm between them to be overcome 
by a number of disciplines enabling him to defer and 
her to accelerate). Thus under the right conditions— 
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for every act of sex its full mutual orgasmic con- 
summation—sex would take on the same significance 
for women as it has for men. 

The truth is, of course, that the pursuit of orgasm 
for a woman is an entirely irrelevant undertaking. 
Not that she has no “need” of sex; nor is she indiffer- 
ent to the “quality” of her sexual encounters. But 
what that need really is, and what the qualities really 
are which for her become the true determinants of 
pleasure, cannot be understood by an analogy with 
these terms in the experience of men. She may, for 
instance, have an orgasm in an unpleasurable way, 
or fail to have one in an entirely pleasurable way. 
Her need for sex is diffuse, not focused on its con- 
summation but on a hundred different small remind- 
ers of the nature that is by daily circumstance mostly 
hidden from her. She needs, that is, to be reminded 
of the game for which so much of her existence is af- 
ter all the candle. And her pleasure in sex is not 
found in, or determined by, explosive release—for - 
that which is diffuse can never be decisively settled, 
even for a moment—but rather in the general erotic 
atmosphere: in the engagement of her fantasies, in 
the enhancement of her experience and sense of self, 
in the power to elicit affirmations of her worth and 
desirability, in the excitements of giving pleasure. 
The relative weights of such elements in the erotic at- 
mosphere will vary from woman to woman or, within 
the same woman, from time to time. Sometimes, for 
instance, she will delight in the sensation that sex is a 
pestilential swamp in which she is helplessly en- 
mired; sometimes, that it is the simplest of all simple 
human contacts. Always she will be playing out an 
inner drama whose pleasures will be available to her 
in exact proportion as she is enabled to feel and to 
taste the various subtleties of her role. Orgasm may 
or may not result; an occupation with it will be a dis- 
traction. 


T MAY BE that this very 
possibility for distraction 
is precisely one of the 
things that has set her on 
the quest at all—that the 
problem of having 
"good" sex has been in- 
troduced to substitute 
for the former limits, 
now removed, on her 
freedom of choice in sex- 
ual encounter. No longer expecting or expected to be 
chaste, and yet without the active force of lust to 
guide her, she finds herself without natural bound- 
aries to set the term to her complicity. Where it was 
once required of her that she be married, it came 
then, by the earliest fiat of the sexual revolution, to 
be required of her that she be in love before putting 
herself in the way of sexual experience. Love itself, 
however, was now something circularly defined as an 
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bring The Atlantic to you for 
the next seven months ata 
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In a hurry? 
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In Canada’s ocean playground 
we have everything 


for the vacationing players. 


Even those who want to play Tarzan. 


In Nova Scotia you can 
become whoever you choose, 
wherever you choose. 

This is Drysdale Falls. While 
there are no vines or animal 
cries it’s a perfect place for the 
Tarzan in your soul. Perched on 
a jutting rock you can emit a 
yell the envy of our jungle 
adventurer, followed by a dive 
into a pool of clear, cool water. 
Johnny Weismuller couldn't do 
better. 

Thirty minutes from here is 
the Atlantic Ocean (thirty 
minutes from all our lakes, and 
rivers and streams is the Atlan- 
tic Ocean). 

Once there you can change 
your guise as quickly as you 
can change your clothes. 
Surfer, Swimmer, skindiver, 
sailor, or simply lazy vacationer. 

If the shore fits... 

Around Yarmouth you can 
become a Hemingway hero as 
you battle a 900 pound tuna. 

Rod on shoulder you can 
repairto the St. Mary's river and 
become Huck Finn. (Mind you, 
Huck Finn never fished for 
salmon, but then he was never 
in Nova Scotia, either.) 
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The Cabot Trail should do 
very nicely for a Marco Polo. 

And your Arnold Palmer 
should be well pleased by the 
courses in our province. Ingo- 
nish or New Ashburn will be 
more than a match for your 
drive. 

But then, you might just want 
to be yourself. And for that 
Nova Scotia will be a welcome 
relief. With fresh air, rolling 
green hills and a friendliness 
that cares not who you are or 
what you do. 

Come one, or becore all. It's 
all the same. A land of a thou- 
sand possibilities. Every one of 
them up to your imagination. 








For more information on all 
you will enjoy in Nova Scotia, 
write to: 

The Nova Scotia 
Information Office: 
607 Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 02116, 
Area Code 617 267-1431 


630 Fifth Avenue, Suite 3115, 
New York, N.Y. 10020 
Area Code 212 581-2420 


P.O. Box 130, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada 


This sumnumer 


it Ù ova Scotia 





No lecture. No preaching. 
No, none of that. 
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emotion to be given full credence only after attaining 
to a state called “sexual compatibility.” Thus it, too, 
could provide no prior guidance. Accordingly, love 
has given way to a whole range of even vaguer condi- 
tions—such as sexual attraction, personal “need,” or 
even the momentary whim to seek experience—as 
limiting criteria for sex. She is left, in short, without 
any orderly or persuasive terms, save those she de- 
vises for herself, by which to arrive at any decisions 
about her conduct as a sexual being. 

It is very likely that she will often now know 
whether she “wishes” to sleep with some man or 
not—or why, if she should decide in the affirmative in 
one case, she is entitled to decide in the negative in 
another. For her it is all so easy: she may in the end 
decide simply on the basis of which course of action 
presents the lesser social difficulty. There are occa- 
sions on which explaining oneself promises to engen- 
der far more of what Simone de Beauvoir would call 
an unwanted “struggle” than does offering oneself. 
And conversely, there are other occasions on which 
refusal, even should her desire be not to refuse, will 
seem to make matters a good deal simpler for her. 
The point is that each encounter with a man which 
contains in it the possibility of sex will be one in 
which she has full responsibility for herself. 

Flirtation, for instance, has become, in an era 
which offers no sanction to chastity, an activity 
fraught with consequence. Which is to say, of course, 
that there is no longer by definition such a thing as 
real flirtation—whose purpose is to denote a relation 
between a man and a woman in which each offers 
full tribute to the presumed erotic attractions of the 
other, playfully, securely, if need be quite insincerely, 
freed by the assumption that nothing but conversa- 
tional pleasure could or was intended to follow from 
it. The woman who flirts now labors under the con- 
sciousness that her behavior might easily be seen as 
an invitation, that it might, for all she knows, or 
ought to be an invitation, that it thus carries both for 
herself and her interlocutor either the possibility of 
sleeping together or of humiliating one another. She 
will, in other words, run the risk of being either a prig 
or a tease. Apart from the serious impoverishment of 
the everyday relations between men and women 
wrought by this new load of consciousness—for in- 
nocent flirtation has always been one of the main- 
stays of the peaceable and mutually helpful coexis- 
tence of the sexes—women have been prodded by it 
even further into an altogether inauthentic relation 
to the nature of their own sexual desires. 

Nor, while considerably lessened, does the burden 
of decision disappear when she marries. Without 
chastity, marital fidelity, too, becomes a matter of in- 
dividual responsibility and choice. Such fidelity, in 
order to be maintained, requires a rationale, a pur- 
pose, a justification that each individual marriage 
must now separately provide. She cannot tell herself 
that her husband is the only man in the world to 
whose caresses she can surrender, for her life has al- 
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ready shown this not to be so. In order to know why 
she must be a faithful wife, a woman must either de- 
fine marriage in such a way as to set it off uniquely 
from all the rest of her experience or she must define 
herself as a person with her own special reasons, her 
own private, arbitrary moral feelings or ethical prin- 
ciples vis-à-vis her husband, for conducting herself in 
a new way. In either case, her exclusive sexual com- 
mitment as a wife will be experienced as something 
she has chosen by virtue of her own intention to 
make a certain kind of marriage or to be, from now 
on, a certain kind of woman. 

Single or married, therefore, the lives of women 
have suffered certain inner distortion in the sexual 
revolution. For in seeking to free themselves from an 
unnaturally constricted relation to their bodies—con- 
stricted in the way they were permitted to dress 
them, to think of them, to feel about them, to experi- 
ence them, or to bestow them upon the experience of 
others—women were, perhaps inevitably, led to give 
their sexuality a false importance. It is no paradox, 
though it may at first seem to be one, that in an age 
in which sex had been proclaimed to be as right, as 
taken for granted, as rain, sexual fulfillment should 
have taken on the aura of a holy grail. Giving up the 
harsh impositions of chastity, women took upon 
themselves an entirely new kind of accountability for 
their behavior—an accountability, moreover, whose 
main elements did not flow naturally from their own 
sexual nature and so had to be extracted from will 
and consciousness. They undertook the obligations of 
an impersonal lust they did not feel but only believed 
in; they set out in quest of a pleasure whose dimen- 
sions did not match their own and whose attainment 
was a willed accomplishment; they rendered up to 
the realm of active choice that about which they felt 
little genuine inner pressure to choose. Far from 
being mere objects—which Women's Liberation 
claimed the sexual revolution had reinforced their 
being—women had relinquished a good deal of their 
former right to trade on their sexual desirability as 
something apart from themselves. Far from having 
become merely the more available to men, women's 
availability or lack of it had now been given over en- 
tirely to their discretion. Sex may indeed have be- 
come a newly beneficent force in the life of women. 
It is, however, a force which is anything but taken for 
granted. 


TO A NUNNERY 


Has the sexual revolution brought women nothing, 
then—nothing but the anxieties and puzzlements of a 
life lived out of touch with one's authentic demands 
and feelings? Has women's experience of sex been 
given no richer coloration, opened to no greater re- 
lease, softened none of their former crippling fastidi- 
ousness? Have all those couples working through all 
those long nights to attune themselves, both, to the 
special rhythms of her pleasure—all those dutiful 
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workers in the vineyards of orgasm—been simply 
duped and deluded, the objects of a vast and not 
very amusing prank? Who would think confidently 
and serenely to answer these questions in the af- 
firmative must be very arrogant: as arrogant, indeed, 
as were the sexual revolutionists who once spoke so 
confidently in their new scientific wisdom of the uni- 
versal frigidity and sexual loathing of all the genera- 
tions of women before them; as arrogant as Women’s 
Liberationists today, who dismiss such things as the 
relative comfort and good health in the life of mod- 
ern Western woman as phony. It nevertheless cannot 
be denied—the much-hailed presence in our midst of 
busy sexual engineers like Masters and Johnson, the 
existence of Women’s Liberation itself would con- 
firm—that the promised dissolution of all erotic ten- 
sion and hostility between men and women, the 
promised resulting happiness and completeness of 
women particularly, have failed to materialize. 

What the new sexual freedom of women has in- 
disputably brought them, however, is . . . new sex- 
ual freedom: the freedom of each and every individ- 
ual woman to have a large hand in the determination 
of her own sexual conduct and destiny, the freedom 
to decide very largely for herself what to do, and that 
other freedom, which is its inevitable concomitant, to 
entertain the possibility of paying very dearly for her 
decision. 

This condition of freedom Women's Liberation 
has called enslavement; this state of controlling one's 
choices Women's Liberation has called being a sex- 
ual object. Such an inversion of language bespeaks a 
rather different message to the world than that os- 
tensibly being brought. 

Women's Liberation is indeed nothing less than a 
demand on the part of those women most completely 
conditioned by it to repeal the sexual revolution alto- 
gether. It is a cry for the right of women to step back, 
retire, from a disagreeable involvement in, and re- 
sponsibility for, the terms of sexual equality with 
men. 

The volume and intensity of the hostility to men 
given utterance by this movement, for instance, go 
far beyond the bounds of any specific, definite com- 
plaint of mistreatment. Men are not charged with in- 
sensitivity to the needs of women—the charge which 
so many male sympathizers with Women's Libera- 
tion have been quick to embrace, beating their 
breasts with confessions of a former benightedness. 
Men are charged with being outright oppressors, 
with having made women subservient to their own 
social and erotic requirements, and what is more, 
with having duped women, through a conspiracy to 
warp their natures and twist their minds, into a will- 
ing complicity with these requirements. Sex under- 
stood as a coming together between two autonomous, 
consenting adults, male and female, for their mutual 
pleasure and advantage—however that pleasure and 
that advantage might be constituted—is said to be an 
entirely male conception, propagated for the sole 
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purpose of keeping men sexually supplied. The 
woman who engages in the effort to make herself 
sexually attractive to men is not only meeting a de- 
mand that she finds unfairly troublesome, she is 
doing violence, says the movement, to her own hu- 
manity. The woman who offers herself without resis- 
tance to the opportunity for sexual engagement is not 
only taking a certain risk with her pride and vanity; 
she is relinquishing, says the movement, the one 
small bit of personal power left to her in a transac- 
tion that is totally rigged against her, a transaction 
that is merely the paradigm of her general sub- 
mission to needs and demands that are not her own. 


ERTAIN MEMBERS of the 
movement—Germaine 
Greer perhaps most fa- 
mously—do profess their 
Opposition to the idea 
that men are the enemy. 
They do not seek to 
sever relations with men, 
runs the argument of 
these, only to alter them. 

- They do not, they say, 
seek to liberate women but to liberate men and 
women from a system of unbalanced heterosexuality 
that does damage to both. “It is dangerous to eschew 
sex as a revolutionary tactic," says Miss Greer, “be- 
cause it is inauthentic and enslaving in the terms in 
which it is now possible, when sex is the principal 
confrontation in which new values can be worked 
out." Men are not necessarily the enemy: only men 
as they presently, that is, lustingly, heterosexually, 
are. If women found the means to overcome their 
own feminine sex role, men would be relieved of the 
after all burdensome need to play their masculine 
one. The “new values" to be worked out are to in- 
clude a pattern of male sexuality relieved of its in- 
conveniently thrusting, active, insistent spirit. Caro- 
line Bird, author of a book called Born Female, 
believes she detects the beginning of such a devel- 
opment already, in a new kind of marriage she calls, 
approvingly, “androgynous.” Many young educated 
married couples, she says, no longer view themselves 
as engaging in a traditional barter of his need for sex 
for her need for protection: “They think of them- 
selves, rather, as companions, carrying the an- 
drogynous pattern of school life into marriage, fam- 
ily and work." Men and women can be friends, that 
is, when both are freed from the depredations of an 
undifferentiating lust—rather as the rich and poor 
alike were free to sleep under the bridges in Anatole 
France's Paris. Thus whether the enmity toward men 
is thought by Women's Liberationists to be funda- 
mental or accidental—created by historical circum- 
stance and so curable by an alteration in human be- 
havior—this enmity is a basic, one might say 
founding, passion of the movement.! 





What this passion against men is about, what has 
aroused it, is quite simple. Though its source is never 
directly alluded to in any document of the movement 
that I have seen—one would wager half a lifetime 
that it is a recurring theme in private discussion and 
in the meetings devoted to consciousness-raising—the 
evidence is lying all about, unmistakable. Women’s 
Liberationists do not wish to be free to bestow them- 
selves sexually upon men. In being so, they have lost 
the sense of their peculiar womanly power to control 
the terms of the relations between them and have in 
exchange for that sense of power received nothing of 
any truly central value to them. In pronouncing men 
to be the enemy, they are expressing the wish to re- 
turn to that state in which, or so they imagine, men 
were the enemy—the fabled beasts whose lusts 
brought women suffering and death—and women 
were protected by the moral imperative to struggle 
against them. 

The renewed impulse to sororal solidarity, by 
whatever name it is called and in accordance with 
whatever political principles it is expressed, hearkens 
to a world in which women are once more banded to- 
gether to protect themselves and one another from 
being taken advantage of. As a free person, each 
woman ventured out from under her mother’s roof 
and into the path of sexual encounters whose con- 
sequences she was left alone to bear. As conscious 
members of a special human caste, or as the move- 
ment prefers to call it, “class,” women would be able 
to return to their own chaste society there to reim- 
pose their own collective sense of reality. 


And in this connection it is interesting to note that the 
medieval institution of chivalry, with its exalted, if 
narrow, ideal of reverence for, and service of, woman- 
hood, took its rise and flourished in times when the 
housekeeping and child-bearing trade was not the 
only occupation open to women; when, on the con- 
trary, they had, in the religious life, an alternative ca- 
reer, equally honoured with, if not more honoured 
than, marriage; and when it was not considered essen- 
tial to the happiness and well-being of every individ- 
ual woman to pair off, after the fashion of the animals 
going into the ark. Whatever the drawbacks of con- 
ventual life . . . it was a flat defiance of the theory 
that she came into the world only to marry and repro- 
duce her kind; it acknowledged and admitted the im- 





!Many people will no doubt be surprised to discover that it was 
one of the major strains of early feminism—perhaps the most mili- 
tant strain, whose slogan in England, for instance, was “Votes for 
Women and Purity for Men." One of the leading spokesmen for 
militant feminism around the turn of the century was Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, a woman whose theory was that their dependence 
on husbands for support had, through the processes of natural se- 
lection, left them in a condition of exaggerated sexual devel- 
opment. (She was also, it is fascinating to note, to characterize 
Freudian psychoanalysis as a solemnly phrased version of phallus 
worship.) I mention the historical parallel here not because it is of 
any overriding significance in itself but simply as an illustration of 
the way certain central implications of the movements for 
women’s rights have always tended to be overlooked in the popu- 
lar consciousness of what these movements were actually about— 
even from the very beginning. 
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portance of her individual life and conduct; in short, 
it recognized her as something besides a wife and a 
mother, and gave her other claims to respect than that 
capacity for reproduction which she shared with the 
other animals. (Cicely Hamilton: Marriage as a 
Trade) 


There is on the face of it something laughable about 
speaking of the medieval convent in connection with 
a movement so profoundly secular, so up-to-the- 
minute and bold as Women’s Liberation. Never- 
theless, as it happens, the convent bears a not so very 
outlandish resemblance to some of the Liberationists’ 
dreams of a future collective existence for women. 
Women’s communes, for instance, of which there are 
already a certain number in existence, could be 
worse understood than by analogy to it. 


AR MORE necessary, of 
course, to a proper under- 
standing of this move- 
ment—and, most partic- 
ularly, of its attitudes to 
men-are the place in and 
influence on its ideology 
of lesbianism. For some 
strange reason, even crit- 
ics of Women’s Libera- 
tion have found this issue 
a rather touchy one and have gone to almost inconceiv- 
able lengths to avoid it. Take the example of one of the 
movement’s most enthusiastically received propa- 
ganda pieces, the book called Sexual Politics by Kate 
Millett. As practically no literate American needs by 
now to be informed, Kate Millett set out in this study to 
illustrate the ways in which male supremacist (or, in 
the recently more popular terms, “male chauvinist” or 
“sexist”) feelings and ideas about women had been 
woven into the fabric of our literary culture. The four 
main objects of her analysis were works of Freud, 
Henry Miller, D. H. Lawrence, and Norman Mailer. 
Her specific assertions and points of attack—of a vul- 
garity? almost not to be credited in this age of mass 
higher education—are in this particular discussion be- 
side the point. What is to the point, however, is that 
Sexual Politics closes with a chapter on Jean Genet 
which is intended to show that the higher truth about 
our sexual condition is to be found in his work—along 
with that of the Marquis de Sade, perhaps the most fer- 
vent apotheosis of buggery in the history of literature. 
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"One typical example will suffice. She speaks of the story of 
Adam and Eve, among other things, in her quaint view, "a narra- 
tive of how humanity invented sexual intercourse." In the course 
of her analysis she observes: “Adam is forbidden to eat of the fruit 
of life or of the knowledge of good and evil, the warning states ex- 
plicitly what should happen if he tastes of the latter: ‘in that day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die. He eats but fails to 
die (at least in the story), from which one might infer that the ser- 
pent told the truth." That such a mode and level of apprehending 
a text should have been treated by critics with anything but hoots 
of derision is a tribute to the power of the movement. 
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If anyone noticed this singular fact about Miss Mil- 
lett's analysis—about what it might be thought to re- 
flect on her previously expressed attitudes or on her 
views of women in general—he did not say. Her sub- 
sequent public announcement of her homosexuality— 
called, in current parlance, her “coming out”—made 
before a public meeting and reported on in the under- 
ground press, was allowed to take the world by consid- 
erable surprise—and considerable well-earned embar- 
rassment. Other lesbians in the movement were more 
outspoken to begin with, sometimes offering them- 
selves as case studies of oppression at the hands of 
society and its legal system, sometimes revealing their 
proclivities through the more indirect medium of po- 
etry. 

It is difficult to say just how large a contingent of les- 
bians has been exerting influence on and through 
Women’s Liberation. One’s impression is that it is 
quite large. And however large or small to begin with, 
certainly the movement promises to provide it with a 
rich new source of recruitment. But it is not so much in 
and of themselves that lesbians are an important con- 
stituency of Women’s Liberation; it is rather in their 
guise as an advance guard for the movement’s more 
general and more generalized rebellion against the en- 
forcements of heterosexuality. Women’s Liberation, 
that is, represents a demand for the return to female 
chastity. 


OW, a straightforward 
return to chastity is reac- 
tionary. No more than 
any other species of radi- 
cals in our time can 
Women’s Liberation ad- 
vocate the course of re- 
action except by declar- 
ing it the more truly 
revolutionary. The refu- 
sal of sex, therefore, is 
most often proclaimed in the name of a larger, freer, 
and “better” sexuality. The loathing of the going 
terms of a woman’s independent sexual con- 
frontation with a man is most often expressed as a 
determination—in the language of Anne Koedt, au- 
thor of “The Myth of the Vaginal Orgasm”—“to open 
up the whole question of human sexual relationships 
beyond the confines of the present male-female role 
system.” Here, lesbianism has been crucial. The 
flight from men can be seen not as a reversion but as 
a daring step forward if it hints at, and, as is often the 
case, if it actually results in making common cause 
with the sexually outlawed, with the supposedly for- 
bidden or shocking (though the “shock” of female 
homosexuality is in all likelihood a response far more 
restricted to the lesbians themselves, and no doubt to 
their mothers, than they are pleased to suppose). 
Whether she is a lesbian or not, the main issue for 
the true Women’s Liberationist is to create some 
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ground on which she need not, in her own eyes, be a 
willing and cooperative, giving and participating 
partner in a common, everyday, sexual enterprise. 
Homosexuality provides, far more than an actual. 
physical opportunity to do so, a very useful ideologi- 
cal underpinning for dispensing with men. 
Aside from the strictly anatomical reasons why 
women might equally seek other women as lovers, 
there is a fear on men's part that women will seek the 
company of other women on a full, human basis. The 
establishment of clitoral orgasm as fact would 
threaten the heterosexual institution. (Anne Koedt: 
"The Myth of the Vaginal Orgasm") 


What is referred to in this passage as the fear on 
men's part is actually a projection of the wishes of 
Liberationist women—that the “full, human" com- 
pany of women together become something men 
might have good reason to fear. Hence the curious 
notion that the clitoral orgasm has yet to be estab- 
lished “as fact.” Despite the claims of the movement 
that the clitoral orgasm is the crux of a Freudian con- 
spiracy to repress true female sexuality, neither this 
organ nor its capacity for pleasure has exactly been 
held in total abscondence from the consciousness of 
the ordinary nonscientific world. Most men seem to 
be agreeably aware of it; even pornographers, those 
blackened degraders of womanly selfhood, have by 
and large managed to take it in stride. By setting it 
against some putative male conspiracy for keeping 
women bemused with the chimera of vaginal orgasm, 
the movement is not simply reclaiming the charm 
and virtue of the clitoris as a sex organ; it is taking a 
necessary step in renouncing the intervention of men 
without, at the same time, appearing to be retro- 
grade. 

The clitoral orgasm is a masturbatory orgasm, pro- 
duced by one or another means of external manipu- 
lation. Like any masturbatory gratification, it allows 
for, indeed depends upon, the absolute erotic passiv- 
ity of the one who experiences it—even though this 
might tend to get confused by the fact that frequently 
the one who experiences it is also the one who pro- 
duces it, split quite sharply, for the purposes of mas- 
turbation, into the actor and the acted upon. A 
woman (or a man) who prefers to confine herself to 
the attainment of what is essentially a masturbatory 
pleasure is a woman intent on making herself, in the 
only meaningful sense of the term, a complete sexual 
object. Thus for a woman to be an object, sexually 
speaking, means not that she has submitted to the 
penis but that she has escaped it, either spiritually or 
in fact. 

Why should Women's Liberation have spent so 
much energy decrying the status of women as objects 
when its own analysis of what women need and must 
from henceforth demand points to exactly the oppo- 
site—that is, the kind of sexual pleasure that precisely 
objectifies them? The answer is that the entire dis- 
cussion of orgasm is merely a symbolic representa- 
tion, a stand-in, for the movement’s real impulses 


with respect to the problem of women and sex. The 
absurd crudity of its anthropohistorical theory—that 
from 12,000 B.C. to 8000 B.C. free women roamed the 
earth like a band of sexual marauders and had to be 
reined in so that male civilization might proceed— 
serves not as a scientific grounding but as a kind of 
subtle apologetics: when we were not being forced, 
the theory implies, to enter into full-blown, humanly 
direct relation with individual men, we had available 
to us a powerful lust of our own. The emphasis on 
the autoerotic or homoerotic pleasures denied 
women by a male culture intent on exploiting them 
(at one Women’s Liberation demonstration young 
women were seen carrying placards on which was 
scrawled the motto “Don’t fuck—masturbate") is not 
meant to set the scene for some sexual utopia of the 
future, but rather to drive an ideological wedge for 
the counterrevolution that Women's Liberation truly 
means to make. The fundamental impulse of the 
movement is neither masturbatory nor concretely les- 
bian, though it of course offers warm houseroom to 
both these possibilities; it is an impulse to maiden- 
hood, to that condition in which a woman might pre- 
tend to a false fear or loathing of the penis in order 
to escape from any responsibility for the pleasure 
and well-being of the man who possesses it. Far from 
wishing not to be objects, the Liberationists appear 
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to be looking forward to the time when they can, 
freely and usefully, become objects—when, that is, 
they can once again control the use of their own bod- 
ies in the driving of a bargain with men that will 
seem better to them than the one they now have. 
This, too, I suppose, is a kind of freedom, but not at 
all the kind for which manifestos are drawn and ban- 
ners raised. “Women,” said Una Stannard, “are not 
free not to be sexy.” The freedom not to be sexy is 
the freedom not to be free when one does not wish to 
be, or, to put it the other way around, to enjoy a pub- 
licly approved, culturally sanctioned right to be 
chaste. This right may be secured in one of two ways: 
by sequestering women or by taking the cutting edge 
off men. A number of Liberationists more brutally 
prefer the first; a number of others, for reasons of 
style perhaps, prefer the second, referring to the pro- 
cess by such dignified names as “the new values” or 
“the new androgynous life-style.” 

In any case, sexual freedom has become a burden 
to Women’s Liberation. It is burdensome not so 
much because of women’s difficulty with the perfor- 
mance of its specifics as because of the larger entan- 
glements it represents: a life in hostage to the 
rhythms of time and mortality, to the needs and thus 
the ephemerality of flesh, and to the risks of making 
oneself available to the demands of others. [] 


SHORT ONE TO THE CUCKOO 


No one now imagines you answer idle questions 


—How long shall I live? How long remain single? 


Will butter be cheaper?—nor does your shout make 


husbands uneasy. 


Compared with arias by the great performers 

such as the merle, your two-note act is kid-stuff: 

our most hardened crooks are sincerely shocked by 
your nesting habits. 


Science, Aesthetics, Ethics, may huff and puff but they 
cannot extinguish your magic: you marvel 


the commuter as you wondered the savage. 


Hence, in my diary, 


where I normally enter nothing but social 

engagements and, lately, the death of friends, I 

scribble year after year when I first hear you, 
of a holy moment. 


by W. H. Auden 
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The 
Saturday Review 


Book Club Invites You 


to Become A Charter Member Today 


When it comes to starting a book club, the people at Saturday 
Review have a distinct advantage. We already know most of 
America’s important writers; we don’t have to go out and find 
them. Result: we can offer you the most stimulating books 
being written today. Major works of fiction. Poetry. Serious 
studies of contemporary social problems. Biographies. Auto- 
biographies. Books on ecology, economics, politics, educa- 
tion, the arts, multi-media, science, psychology. The books 
we bring you are not just best-sellers, though many of our 
titles will top the list in no time. They're not just handsome 
library editions, though you'll be proud to keep them on your 
shelves. Our books are outstanding, incisive, often contro- 
versial. The kind of books real book people will read, and 
read again . . . at prices you can honestly afford. Because of 
our unique position in the publishing world, we can offer 
books that are identical in size, style and format to publishers' 
editions for an average of 20 per cent less. Many at even 
greater savings! And if you become a Charter Member now, 
you may have your first four volumes—worth up to $52.95— 
for only $1.00. That's Charter Membership for you! And we 
hope it is for you, today. 
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just $1.00 


while this charter offer lasts 


473. Teacher and Child 
Dr. Haim G. Ginott. 
Publ. Price, $5, 
485. The Complete Stories: 
Flannery O'Connor 
Publ. Price, $10, 


196. Crisis in the Classroom 
Charles E. Silberman 
Publ. Price, $10.00 


328. The Citizen Kane Book 
Pauline Kael, Herman J. Mankie- 
wicz & Orson Welles. 

Publ. Price, $15.00 


i : 487. Citi 

395. Ariel and Crossing the Water A n T T 
Pip ee (2 Volumes counts Publ. Price, $7, 

Combined Publ. Price, $10.90 494. Body Time 
268. Duce! Gay Gaer Luce. Publ. Price, $6. 
Richard Collier. Publ. Price, $12.50 496. The Case of the 
035. The Myth of the Machine: Midwife Toad | 
Technics and Human rthur Koestler. Publ. Price, $5. 
Development bade Cus ERR 
Lewis Mumford. Publ. Price, $12.00 ‘Coun ae awe) on rendan Gi 
215. The 12-Year Reich ~ Publ. Price, $25. 


Richard Grunberger. 
Publ. Price, $10.00 


143. The Rocky Coast 
Rache! Carson. Publ. Price, $6.95 


507. The New Century Handboo 


of Greek Mythology and Legend 
Catherine B. Avery. 


Publ. Prize, $6. 


355. Ibsen, A Biography 911. Poe Poe Poe Poe 
Michael Meyer. Publ. Price, $12.95 re Pee Poe Posi RN 
= anie oman. ubi. Price, - 
oe Mbit Poems — 518 The House of Life: 
Publ. Price, $7.95 Rachel Carson at Work e 
337. I'm OK—You'r TEN 
MENOR UN 520. Three Popes and the 


Cardinal . 
Malachi Martin. 


498. Grow It! 
Richard W. Langer. 
Publ. Price, $8. 


461. Uncommon Sense 
James MacGregor Burns. 
Publ. Price, $6. 


Publ. Price, $5.95 
408. Who Owns America 
Walter J. Hickel. Publ. Price, $6.95 


003. Eleanor and Franklin 
Joseph P. Lash. Publ. Price, $12.50 


110. The Decline of the Wasp 
Peter Schrag. Publ. Price, $6.95 


Publ. Price, $7. 
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SATURDAY REVIEW BOOK CLUB =>] 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Please accept my application for Charter Membership which entitles me 
receive the 4 introductory books I’ve indicated below for only $1. 

If I am not delighted with these books, I may return them in 10 days. N 
membership will be canceled and I will owe nothing. Fd 

If I keep them, each month I will receive the Club’s free newsletter whi 
describes the forthcoming selection and a number of alternates. If I do n 
wish to receive a selection, or prefer an alternate—or wish no book at all 
I will instruct you on the convenient form always provided. ] 

I need purchase only 4 books during the coming year—at savings avera 
ing at least 20% below publishers’ prices. | may cancel my membersh 
any time after these purchases. A modest shipping and handling charge 
added to all shipments. ad 


L. Fi TL BI. 


Mrs. 


Miss (please print) 
Address 
City State Zip 
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GREEN DAYS 
AND PHOIOJOURNALISM, 
AND IHE OLD MAN 
IN IHE ROOM 








by Michael J. Arlen 


At Life, in the halcyon days, an apprentice 
reporter could encounter Henry Luce 

in his private elevator, and wind up with 
Margaret Bourke-White on assignment 

in the jungle. 


went to work for Life in the summer of 1952. I 
was twenty-one years old, just out of college 
(where I had majored indistinctly in Greek and 

Latin, and had stumbled my way through the usual 
writing courses), and felt that it was about time I had 
a job. It was June. My classmates were all being 
drafted, or were trying to shove themselves into grad- 
uate schools, or were getting married—often all three 
things at the same time. I had a rickety deferment of 
sorts through the Massachusetts National Guard, 
which I suspected wouldn’t last, or last for very long. 
But I had a wondrous belief in my own invisibility— 
to the Army or to anyone else—and besides I too 
wanted to get married, or thought I did on the after- 
noon I went to see the personnel man at Life. 

Life was in the “old building” then—one of the 
original gray-slab Leggo chunks of Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, currently occupied by General Dynamics. There 
was a wood-carved Mayan bird over the main en- 
trance, which emitted weird whistling sounds on the 
hour—a demented tropical cuckoo clock—and a large 
marble information booth in the center of the lobby, 
called the “fishbowl,” where Time-Life people used 
to meet before going to lunch. I thought it all very 
grand. In the corridor outside the personnel office, 
lean purposeful men in white button-down shirts, 
gray trousers—striped ties loosened, shirt sleeves 
rolled up—strode back and forth, carrying important- 
looking things under their arms. Mr. Bermingham, 
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who was in charge of hiring—and presumably firing— 
seemed undismayed by my lack of journalistic expe- 
rience; at any rate not visibly dismayed. He said that 
I might eventually find a place for myself there as a 
writer. He said that they had their own approach to 
journalism anyway. He asked if I had any special 
feeling for picture journalism. Oh yes! I said loudly, 
in my most positive manner. He seemed reassured, if 
not by much. 

I began work as a reporter-trainee, which is to say 
that I was one notch above the mailroom, and de- 
cidedly one notch below reporting. For the most part, 
I shuffled and sorted thousands of pictures. Life re- 
ceived virtually all the wire-service pictures each 
week, and it was my job to sort them out according to 
departments—National, Foreign, Sports, Medicine— 
and take them around to the various reporter-re- 
searchers. l'd also gather up the old pictures,. for 
which I was given a supermarket cart; and period- 
ically l'd make courier trips to the airports for in- 
coming packets of film from the overseas bureaus. 

There were two of us on the job. Sid Paul, the 
other trainee, had been there first, about a week be- 
fore me (since some of the men and women in this 
story are still at work, in a number of instances I 
have given them other names). He was a few years 
older than I—thin, crew-cutted, with a moustache, 
which was rare in those days. He had had, clearly, 
substantial journalistic experience, and made it a 
point always to carry a reporter's notebook with him 
"in case something should turn up." He advised me 
to do the same, which I did for a few days, except 
that nothing turned up. Sid confided that he was on 
the edge of breaking “a big gangster story," although 
he would settle for lesser stuff in the meantime. I re- 
member him coming in, as usual about forty-five 
minutes late—tossing his raincoat over the desk, join- 
ing me briefly at the picture-sorting counter. “Can 
you handle the pictures for a while," he'd say. “I 


have a story idea I want to get into Carter." Carter 
was the soberly efficient young man in charge of the 
National Affairs reporters—or Newsfront, as it was 
called. Sid would flail away at the typewriter for a 
while, then hand me what he had written. “It’s the 
tallest TV tower in the East,” Sid would say. “It’s a 
natural for Morse. Pm suggesting they use a helicop- 
ter and try for a full page." 

I admired Sid Paul enormously. He knew all the 
ropes, all the tricks. He knew who Ralph Morse was. 
He could see Life stories in TV towers. Also he had a 
girl, and not just any old college girl—a girl called 
Francie, who, according to Sid, was secretly very 
wealthy, but worked in a nightclub in order to see 
how real people lived. I no longer had a girl, or was 
breaking up with mine, and was firmly convinced I 
would never find another. When Sid wasn't making 
me feel dim with his stories about TV towers, he was 
driving me mad with tales of Francie. “Guess what?" 
he'd say breathlessly, arriving at eleven in the morn- 
ing, the pictures already shuffled. “Francie told me 
she was going to see her mother last night, but I fol- 
lowed her and. . .” “You what?” I said. “I followed 
her, and she went to a restaurant where she met this 
gangster, this old guy. I know he’s a gangster. A big 
car. Rings all over his fingers. You know the type.” 
“Oh yes,” I said. Then: “I’m going to kill her," he'd 
say thoughtfully. “You’re what?" “I’m going to kill 
her," he'd say. “What would you do?” “Oh, I'd prob- 
ably do the same,” I said. Sid picked up a couple of 
wire-service pictures off the Newsfront pile. "Hey," 
he said. “These ought to be going to Sports. They're 
doing a big takeout on politicians and athletes." 
“They are?" I said. “Sure,” said Sid. “Kauffman is 
shooting in California." He gathered up the pictures 
and sauntered off. “Hi, Mait!” he called to an older 
and rather distinguished-looking man who was walk- 
ing by. Maitland Edey was the assistant managing 
editor, I knew that much. “Hi, Sid,” said Mait. 

Life was a friendly, first-name sort of place, whose 
physical layout then was somewhere between that of 
a well-scrubbed newspaper office and a conservative 
ad agency. The Newsfront reporters worked in an 
open area, a "bullpen," as did the reporters in a few 
of the larger departments, such as Foreign and En- 
tertainment. Writers and editors had small, wood- 
desk, linoleum-floor offices, which were virtually 
never kept closed. Sometimes, on a deadline night, a 
Newsfront writer might close his door. But that was 
only in an emergency. For the most part, the doors 
were always open. Everyone sauntered in and out. 
Everyone was pals. 


reporter in the Military Affairs department. We 
still saw each other a certain amount—lunches 
where Sid would fill me in on his various enterprises, 
and on his still tangled relationship with Francie. But 
clearly a professional gulf now existed between us. 


i August, Sid Paul was promoted to full-fledged 
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*Just a minute, I have Admiral Vance on the horn," 
Sid would say as I stopped by his office. “It’s rather 
top secret." I had been shuffling the wire-service pic- 
tures and pushing the damn supermarket cart for 
three months now, and was beginning to feel de- 
pressed about it—as if I had been hired and retired 
without having had a job in between. 

Then, one day, Tom Cavanaugh, a Newsfront re- 
porter, mentioned that he'd heard there was going to 
be a reporter vacancy in one of the departments. He 
didn't know which one. You ought to speak to Mar- 
ian about it, he said—Marian being Marian Mac- 
Phail, chief of the Reporting staff, a kindly, bluff 
lady, daughter of Larry MacPhail, the sports impre- 
sario. 

I went to see her after lunch, was in fact milling 
around outside her office, making chitchat with her 
secretary, Susan O'Reilly, a serious, square-shoul- 
dered girl from California who had nearly made the 
Olympics in the backstroke, and trying to arrange an 
appointment, which I thought would be the proper 
way to conduct such important business. “What in 
hell are you doing out there?” bellowed Marian. “If 
you want to see me, come in. If you don't, go away." 
I went on in, and muttered my information about the 
new vacancy. "It's in the Religion department," Mar- 
ian said. "Do you want it?" It all seemed part of a 
subtle and ironic scheme—first the supermarket cart, 
now the Religion department, one of the classic 
backwaters of America's great weekly picture maga- 
zine. Still, it was a step up from picture-shuffling. 
"OK," I said. Marian looked at me. *What in hell do 
you want to do that for?" “Well,” I said in my most 
mature and corporate manner, "it's a small depart- 
ment and I figure l'll have a lot of responsibility.” I 
had apparently struck a key chord. *Responsibility," 
Marian said. “Well, Pm certainly pleased to hear 
that. Vll speak to Bill about it." She stood up. “It’s 
not Newsfront, but I guess it has its merits. First, it's 
small all right, so you can do things pretty much your 
own way. Secondly, it's something Mr. Luce is inter- 
ested in." She added: "I don't know whether that's a 
help or not." 

The Religion department of Life was indeed a 
small, a very small office, tucked away beside a lot of 
other very small offices on the twenty-eighth floor— 
the floor below Newsfront and Foreign and most of 
the important people. Two wood desks. One window. 
A bookshelf crammed with dusty books. Papers and 
files all tumbled about. And at the desk by the win- 
dow—the editor of the Religion department, Bill 
Thornton. 

The instant Thornton and I met each other, we 
must have felt a mutual sense of dismay, although 
his I think was the more pronounced, and certainly 
the more plausible. Thornton was a Texan, but per- 
haps not most people’s idea of a conventional Texan. 
At first meeting he seemed kindly, confused, soft- 
spoken, vaguely intellectual, and Catholic, a combi- 
nation of qualities which had apparently resulted in 
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his being stuffed into the Religion department— 
clearly not the flagship department of the magazine. 
Doubtless, Thornton had counted on his new re- 
porter being one of the recently hired hotshots from 
upstairs—some enterprising, aggressive, and orderly 
fellow such as Sid Paul, who would rescue him from 
his own disorder, and rescue his department from ne- 
glect. Instead, he had me. Not yet twenty-two years 
old. Probably wearing my J. Press brown suit, which 
was several sizes too small for me, but which I had 
found very natty at college and now wore nearly ev- 
ery day to the office. My hair fairly long, at least a 
good bit longer than anyone else had theirs. “I’m 
glad you're getting here now," he said, with obvious 
uncertainty. "The last fellow had to leave suddenly, 
and we have a big story about to close." “That’s 
good," I said, still trying to sound positive. Thornton 
smiled thinly. I smiled. *I think I better tell you," I 
said, “that l've never closed a story before." For a 
moment, Thornton looked sad. Then he recovered. 
“Oh,” he said. “Well, I am glad you told me. Yes. 
Well. It's pretty simple. You'll learn it fast enough. 
First off," he said brightly, “I need you to go and in- 
terview a couple of people." “Fine,” I said helpfully. 
"ld like to do that. l've never interviewed anyone 
before." 


n the end it didn't work out too badly, although I 
was scared as hell about the interviews. Norman 
Vincent Peale was one. Billy Graham was an- 

other. And Father Robert Gannon, who had once 
been head of Fordham but was now at St. Ignatius 
on Eighty-fourth Street, was the third. Peale and 
Graham went OK—they were smooth old pros, and I 
think if a neighborhood dachshund had shown up 
with notebook and pencil he would have emerged 
with a presentable statement from either man. The 
story, in fact, was on the subject of preaching, and 
preachers. “Twelve Great Spellbinders," Life called 
it when it appeared. Portraits by Alfred Eisenstaedt. 
My job was to pick up a couple of hundred words of 
"background" from the three remaining Spellbin- 
ders, which could be used by Bill Thornton for his 
"text-blocks," which ran alongside the pictures. 
First, I had tea with Dr. Peale, who talked about 
interior goodness. Then, twenty minutes in a hotel 
suite with Dr. Graham, who spoke about the virtues 
of young people. Father Gannon was a bit more dif- 
ficult, because he was a bright, impatient man, who 
seemed clearly more aware than the others that he 
was wasting his time on a young nitwit and a bla- 
thery story. Also, heady from my relative successes 
with the Peale and Graham interviews—at least they 
hadn't thrown me out—I had decided to vary and de- 
velop my newfound reportorial manner so as to give 
my next subject, Gannon, some of the benefits of my 
gifts. Thus 7 did most of the talking, or at any rate a 
whole lot of it. At the end, Gannon led me to the 
door. “I’ve certainly enjoyed our conversation," he 
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said. A great compliment, I thought. I went back to 
Life and wrote it up. “What the hell is this?” Thorn- 
ton said the next day. “Fr. Robert Gannon, S.J., ex- 
pressed interest in your views on the ecumenical 
movement. Is this what I really see before me? Do I 
see it with my own eyes? Tell me no. Please tell me 
no." Thornton was evidently flipping out. I must help 
him more, I thought. 

Thornton himself went off to do another interview 
of Gannon, which was probably good for him, it 
being the first time he had been out of the office on a 
story in several years. The Eisenstaedt pictures had 
already been taken, processed, contacted, printed— 
were lying in piles on the spare chair and filing cabi- 
nets. The story was then ready to close—that mys- 
terious and dreaded process. 

“ "Spellbinders' is closing tomorrow," said Thorn- 
ton one afternoon. Casual. Very professional. The 
captain takes command of his ship. Gone were the 
vagueness and disorder—only to be replaced, I dis- 
covered, by a gentle malaise of anxiety and worry. 
The next morning we were scheduled to show the 
pictures—with a commentary by the reporter, me—to 
Ed Thompson, the managing editor. Big Ed. The 
brusque, roughhewn managing editor from the Mid- 
west, who had been hired a few years back to rescue 
Life from its too extensive dabblings in Culture and 
move it into News. Ed Thompson didn't give a damn 
about the Renaissance Man series. Ed Thompson 
smoked cigars all day long. He swore aloud. He had 
been a colonel in the Air Force. He was the best 
damn picture man in the country, said hotshot News- 
front reporters admiringly. 

"Are you sure you have all the pictures?" Thorn- 
ton kept asking. “Better bring the contact sheets. Do 
you have the contact sheets? Do you have them in 
the right order?" Yes, I said. I was a bit offended by 
his anxiety. “What order?" he asked. I showed him. 
"OK," he said distractedly. Then: “You have the re- 
search, right?” “Do I bring it with me?" I asked. “For 
God's sake, no,” said Thornton. You're supposed to 
know it. Look," he said, "it's very simple. We go in to 
Thompson's office. You start spreading out the pic- 
tures. You tell him who is in the pictures. Say it's 
Billy Graham. You spread out the Billy Graham pic- 
tures. You tell him what Graham is doing in the pic- 
tures. You explain to him—from the research you al- 
ready know—what relevance Billy Graham has to the 
story." "Easy enough," I said. I then stayed up half 
the night memorizing the research. We were going to 
be a great team. 

The next morning at ten-thirty, Thornton and I 
went into Ed Thompson's office. It was an enormous 
office—model airplanes on the large desk. Award 
plaques on the wall. One whole wall was covered 
with cork, and future Life covers were pinned to it; 
layouts; graphs. Thompson, a large man in a white 
shirt, sleeves rolled up, a rumpled look, a roundish 
face, was seated at a table beneath the cork wall, 
looking through color slides. He turned around. 


“Hello,” he said gruffly. “What do you have there?” 
Thornton stepped forward. “It’s the twelve Spellbin- 
ders,” he said, as if bearing gifts. “Jesus!” said 
Thompson. I was slightly in back of Thornton, hold- 
ing a couple of hundred eight-by-ten enlargements. 
Thompson glanced at me briefly. “Hello,” he said. 
“Let’s see those.” He reached for the pictures. For 
some reason, I held them back. Hadn’t Thornton told 
me to spread them out? Thompson reached again. I 
clutched the pictures tightly. A strange expression 
came over Thompson’s face. Suddenly I lunged for- 
ward, past him, and began spreading out my pictures 
all over his desk. “We start with Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale .. .” I said. "I don't give a damn about 
Peale!” said Thompson. “We start with Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale;" I repeated. “Give me those pictures!” 
said Thompson. “Dr. Peale is presently chief pastor 
at the Marble Collegiate Church,” I began, “at 
Twenty-ninth Street and Fifth Avenue. He is one of 
the most notable . . .” “Will you give me those god- 
damn pictures!” Thompson yelled, leaping out of his 
chair and grabbing at the remaining prints, which 
started falling to the floor between us. He sat down 
again. There was silence. “Jesus H. Christ!” said Ed 
Thompson, the best picture man in America. “Ed, if 
you like, I can give you a brief rundown," said Bill 
Thornton, who was down on the floor picking up the 
fallen prints. Thompson stared at me. He was still 
clutching about fifty of the pictures to his chest, a 
prize dearly won. He started to hand them back to 
me, then thought better of it. “OK,” he said. He 
seemed quite out of breath. "Just leave them here. 
Pll look at them later.” He picked up his cigar. 
"Come on,” said Thornton, and led me out. “You 
said to spread them out," I reminded him. We were 
back in our tiny office. One of the messengers 
brought in the new issue of Jubilee, the national 
Catholic weekly. Bill Thornton was staring moodily 
out the window. "Sometimes you have to be more 
flexible," he said. 

In the six months or so that I worked for him, I 
never got to know much of Bill Thornton. He was 
generally friendly and easygoing when we weren't 
doing anything, which was most of the time; and 
friendly and worried on the periodic occasions when 
we were called into action. “Mait needs a page and 
two halves," Bill would say, rushing back into the of- 
fice after some late-afternoon summons from up- 
stairs. “What do we have thats ready? Worker 
Priests? The Argentinian Bishop?" “How about The 
Prophet Jones?” I suggested. “Father Divine meets 
The Prophet Jones. We assigned it last week.” 
“Golly, we did?” Bill would grab up the picture 
folder and tear back upstairs—then back to the office. 
“OK,” he’d announce dramatically—Hearst’s star re- 
write man—"T'm set to write. Feed me the research!” 
“Do you want some coffee, Bill?” Pd ask, always 
helpful. Bill was already typing from the few pages 
of research onto the special ruled paper that Life 
writers used in order to gauge their text-blocks accu- 
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rately. “Pd better not," he said. “I’m pretty stimu- 
lated as it is." 

It was nearly spring. I continued in the Religion 
department. Thornton was working, not very surrep- 
titiously, on an original (and unsolicited) screenplay 
about oil wildcatters. “It’s speculative, of course," he 
would say. “But I think it’s a natural for Walter Hus- 
ton." Our department was in receipt of a few scat- 
tered stories, mostly on Southern revival groups and 
submitted by bureaus, and was engaged long-term 
on a dim and grandiose scheme about the Shroud of 
Turin, which required extensive cabling between 
Don Whitfield in the Rome bureau and myself and 
not much else. 

My colleagues upstairs in Newsfront all seemed to 
be involved in distant and fine-sounding projects. 
Tom Cavanaugh was in Boston on a story about 


“MIT. Bill Loomis had gone all the way to Detroit 


with Peter Stackpole, who was photographing the 
new car models. Sid Paul had departed for the Chi- 
cago bureau—a definite promotion. I, and Thornton, 
were clearly as far out of the mainstream as ever. 


hen one day I ran into Mr. Luce in the eleva- 

tor. This was not supposed to happen. No one 

was supposed to run into Mr. Luce in the ele- 
vator. In fact, a special elevator was set aside for him, 
and when he appeared within the building, the ele- 
vator door would be unlocked and opened, Mr. Luce 
ushered inside, the doors closed, and off he would 
whoosh to the silences and grandeurs of the thirty- 
third floor. But this one day, tearing back late from 
lunch as usual, I rushed through the lobby, glimpsed 
an elevator door closing, lunged past the starter, and 
there I was inside, the doors closing after me, the ele- 
vator in motion, with this tall, spectacled, balding 
gentleman, who appeared to be scowling and staring 
at the floor. 

Presently he looked at me. Probably he thought 
that if he looked at me hard enough I would go 
away. I recognized our founder. The editor in chief. 
"Hello, Mr. Luce," I mumbled, or something like it, 
attempting to combine my best party manners with 
Time-Life camaraderie. “Who are you?” he asked. I 
told him. “Where do you work?" he asked. “The Life 
Religion department," I said. "Religion, eh?" he said, 
brightening for the first time. “Lot of big stories in re- 
ligion," he said. I nodded. He looked at me. “You 
have any?" I don't know what prompted me to say 
anything at that point but no, which was the truth, 
not counting the Argentine priest and a nun's rock 
collection in Georgia. I said, quite wildly: “Yes. 
We're planning a big essay on the Jesuits.” Luce 
stared again at me, and I realized why I had said it: 
two days ago I had come across a large photograph 
in the Times of Mr. Henry Luce and an important Je- 
suit monsignor chatting together at a theological 
gathering. The elevator started slowing down—my 
floor. Luce suddenly reached out and grasped my 
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arm. “I’m glad to hear that," he said solemnly. 
"There's a great story there.” The doors opened and 
I lurched out. “Keep up the good work!” the founder 
called. 

Back in the office, Thornton, as was his habit 
lately, was pacing the floor behind his desk—an area 
of about five square feet—declaiming tentative oil 
wildcatter's dialogue. There were several boxes of 
colored slides on my desk. “Shroud of Turin," said 
Thornton. “Whitfield may be onto something. Send 
him an encouraging cable." Thornton continued his 
pacing. “What do you think of the Jesuits as an es- 
say?" I asked. “The Jesuits?” said Thornton. “What 
have they done lately? You have to remember that 
this is a news magazine.” I began peering through 
the color slides. Thornton sat down and started typ- 
ing. The phone rang. “Yes,” he said. “Right away,” 
he said. His aide-de-camp voice. He scooted out of 
^ie desk toward the door. “Ed,” he said. “Probably 
wants to look at the Argentine priest layout. Make 
sure it’s ready." In about ten minutes he was back. I 
had the Argentine priest layout ready for him. “I 
don't want that," he said. He seemed quite red in the 
face, whether from anger or excitement of some sort 
I couldn't tell. “Ed told me that he had just had a 
phone call from Mr. Luce. He said that Mr. Luce was 
very interested in our essay on the Jesuits. Ed, too, is 
very interested in our essay on the Jesuits.” He 
paused. “Do we have an essay on the Jesuits?” I told 
him no. I told him what had happened. “I see,” he 
said. “Well, I told Ed that it was ‘in the works.’ But I 
think you'd better do something on it pretty soon. 
You know, preliminary research. A script. They'll 
never assign it." 

I did what Thornton suggested. I read a book 
about the Jesuits—a quite interesting popular biogra- 
phy by René Fülóp-Miller, which I found in the 
Time-Life library. I went to one of the local Jesuit of- 
fices and obtained a lot of pamphlets which told 
about the various Jesuit enterprises around the coun- 


try—notable teachers, picturesque seminaries. I even - 


spoke with a couple of Jesuits—one, a solemn, 
smooth-talking young man who intoned endlessly 
about the Jesuit retreat movement, and what a help 
it was to businessmen; the other, an elderly, bump- 
tious Irishman called Duffy, who had been a mission- 
ary most of his life, and spoke glowingly of good 
works in far-off places. 

"Ed asked me again about the Jesuit thing," said 
Thornton. “Better do the script. And play up the re- 
treat movement. I was on one once. It was very in- 
spiring." 

I wrote the script that weekend—labored over it. 
Cups of coffee. Torn-up beginnings. I dredged a pre- 
amble out of the Fülóp-Miller book: the historic role 
of the Jesuits, their importance now, and so forth. I 
listed the various picturable enterprises they were up 
to, which was difficult, since most of them involved 
teaching. Of Father Hagerty, the eminent Tulane as- 
tronomer, I suggested that we take him out to Lake 
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Pontchartrain on a *moon-drenched night" (I believe 
that was the phrase) and photograph him beneath 
the stars. Of Dr. Spaulding, the California geologist, 
I suggested that we photograph him on a field trip in 
the Sierras. There were worker-priests in Phila- 
delphia. A Jesuit vineyard north of San Francisco. A 
labor negotiator in Texas. I threw in a long thing on 
the retreat movement, which sounded deadly. Also 
seminaries. Toward the end—it was late at night—I 
remembered Father Duffy and his missions. I de- 
scribed Jesuits plying the shark-infested waters off 
Fiji in their sailing canoe. I described Jesuits hiking 
over the mountains of Central America, ministering 
to the chicle workers of Honduras. I described Father 
Archibald, the Alaskan missionary, taxiing his single- 
engine Cessna across the frozen tundra. I turned it in. 
One copy to Thornton, another to Ray Mackland, 
the assignment chief. 

"Its certainly long," Thornton said distractedly. 
"What do you think we're running here—'True Ad- 
venture? Anyway," he said, "that's done with." Gen- 
eral silence. Cables from Whitfield in Rome ex- 
pressing gratitude at our cables of encouragement. 
Cables from Whitfield requesting five thousand dol- 
lars in order to bribe one of the Knights of Malta. 
And so forth. One day, a phone call from Mackland's 
secretary: "Isn't there any place closer than Fiji 
where Father what's-his-name does, uh, you know 

. ?" I said I didn't think so. Silence. One after- 
noon a senior editor stopped me in the hall. *1 hear 
you have a big story going on the Vatican or some- 
thing," he said. Silence. Then, one evening, one Sat- 
urday, when I was home, the phone rang. It was 
Marian MacPhail. “I don't know what this is all 
about,” she said, “and I certainly don’t approve, but 
Margaret Bourke-White is flying in here Monday 
from California, and on Wednesday I gather you and 
she are going to some damn place in Central Amer- 
ica. You better get a passport and your shots.” 


did. And we left on Wednesday, a night flight on 
a DC-6 to New Orleans; and for a few weeks, al- 
most two months, life was finally absolutely per- 
fectly all that I had ever wanted it to be—as I look 
back on it, a sort of delayed schoolboy dream of ad- 
venture, travel, excitement, even professionalism. 
In the few days before leaving’ New York, Thorn- 
ton seemed more distracted than ever. For one thing, 
I think he was having trouble with his agent—he had 
recently acquired an agent—over the oil wildcatters 
screenplay. I don't know what the other things were. 
"Don't overlook the retreat movement," he said. 
"And make sure you get the captions right." My col- 
leagues at Newsfront were full of expert advice. Tom 
Cavanaugh counseled me on the expense account. 


Jim Phillips had once had stomach trouble while on. 


a story in Baltimore; he advised me not to eat any- 
thing while I was out of the country. Bill Loomis, and 
indeed all of them, commiserated on my having 
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Bourke-White as a traveling companion. I had never 
met Bourke-White. She had been traveling with a 
band of South Korean guerrillas recently, and had 
been resting up from that experience in California. 
Her nerves had been badly shaken in Korea, accord- 
ing to reports. She had been taken out of Seoul on a 
stretcher, someone said. My friends, however, 
seemed less concerned with her health than mine. 
"Shell work you to death,” said Loomis. “All you 
ever do on a Bourke-White story is lug cameras. She 
has five cameras for every picture, and she shoots ten 
rolls of film for each frame they use. It’s a real bitch 
of a job.” I didn’t know what he was talking about—a 
real bitch of a job. Clearly that was the professional 
view. I said that I wouldn't let her push me around. I 
didn’t say what I thought: that it sounded like the 
best deal Pd ever had, and that Pd have gladly car- 
ried Bourke-White herself in order to go on it. 

We met at the Life photo lab, just before leaving 
for the airport. Camera cases and equipment all over 
the floor. Bourke-White was a handsome woman, 
graying hair. She wore a peasant skirt, I remember, 
and was alternately worry- 
ing at and joking with two 
lab technicians who were 
trying to fix a tripod. Her 
manner to me was polite, 
almost formal at first, and 
enthusiastic about the story. 
“I think this is going to be 
fascinating,” she said. “I 
want to know everything 
there is about the Jesuits.” 

The plan was that we 
would spend a few days in 
New Orleans, photograph- 
ing the Tulane astronomer, 
. and others, before heading 
down to Belize in British 
Honduras. Early summer in 
New Orleans. Hot, steamy— 
the first time I had been 
there. I was constantly ex- 
cited—rushing between 
shooting dates to bars and 
jazz places, tearing around 
the tiny French Quarter as 
if the next turn in the street 
would doubtless reveal the 
never-revealed but always 
anticipated depravity of the 
city. 

Bourke-White, I thought, 
was terrific. In the first 
place, she was intent on the 
Jesuit story, and so I didn't 
have to sell her on an idea 
that I was only dimly famil- 
iar with myself. In the sec- 

Margaret Bourke-White 
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ond place (or maybe in the first place, after all), al- 
though she was then probably twice my age, she was 
nonetheless a striking figure—quite dashing, full of 
energy, and really very nice. She had been every- 
where. She seemed interested in everything. Having 
a drink with Bourke-White at the Roosevelt after 
work seemed, in fact, a hell of a lot more fun than 
having a drink with Ralph Morse, or even with Al- 
fred Eisenstaedt. She was also, evidently, a woman 
who had gone far in what was then very much a 
man's world by energy and skill, as well as by a very 
definite ability at handling men. She would take a 
great lump of a Jesuit, sitting in his chair in a univer- 
sity, and somehow get him not merely to do some- 
thing, to move, but also to reveal something of him- 
self, his buried life, in motion and expression. And 
when he didn't want any more pictures taken, when he 
proclaimed himself tired or late for something, and she 
still wanted more—then she would wheedle, joke, ca- 
jole, become aggrieved, dramatic, sexy, anything at all 
in order to get four more pictures. She would handle 
me too. “Don’t you think it might be better to shoot 
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Father Hagerty in that fascinating astronomy lab, 
rather than by the lake?" And: “Don’t you think what 
we want to do is go to that fine lobster place across the 
river?" And: “Don’t you think we ought to tell the 
waiter to chill the wine a little longer?" And: “You just 
tell me when to be ready in the morning, and Pll be 
there. Probably about nine-thirty would be right, don't 
you think?" She was imperious at times, but (so I 
thought) graciously so. "Please take the Hasselblad 
case," she'd say, "and the two Nikons, and, oh yes, the 
tripod. Can you manage?" 

Of course I could manage. At times I remembered 
what my colleagues had said about how I should 
stand up for my rights—that I was a reporter and not 
some photographers assistant. But none of that 
seemed to make much sense just then. I cheerfully 
lugged the Hasselblad and all the rest of it, arranged 
to talk to Jesuits I needed to talk to in intervals when 
she wasn't photographing them, took down my end- 
less captions in little notebooks, and felt finally al- 
most professional and exhilarated. 


e flew on to Central America. First, Belize 

in British Honduras. The hotel was on the 

water. White stucco. Neocolonial. It had 
just been completed, apparently, and we were among 
the first people to stay in it. Pelicans on the dock 
posts outside. Mangoes for breakfast. We had two 
rooms on an upstairs floor. *Two rooms?" the desk 
clerk had said. “Yes, of course,” the clerk said. Some- 
times I felt like her son. Mostly I did not. 

We were together most of the time. In the eve- 
nings, after work, sitting in the near empty patio of 
the hotel, the air heavy and sweet, she told me 
snatches of her life—of starting to take photographs 
in Cleveland, of traveling with Erskine Caldwell, 
whom she'd been married to, and of a trip to Russia, 
something about India, where she'd been on assign- 
ment during the civil war, about music, or anyway 
musicians. I gave her selections from my life, con- 
scious that it had not yet existed, or perhaps had just 
then begun to exist: the girl I had broken up with; 
journalism, about which I had many grand ideas; 
even Jesuits. I remember walking back with her one 
evening—we had been having dinner with the Jesuit 
bishop, a kindly, intelligent man, covered in robes 
and rings despite the hot night. Stray dogs trotting 
down the empty streets. Buzzards sleeping in the 
trees. I was aware of Bourke-White beside me. She 
was certainly not my mother. I was certainly not her 
son. What were we? No, certainly not what the desk 
clerk had thought. In truth, never in my life up to 
then, what with boarding schools and all those later 
variants of schoolboy-conceived conquests, or 
thoughts of conquest, had I ever felt open or at ease 
with a sexually attractive woman. Possibly, then, we 
were friends. 

In Belize, I remember the mission schools we pho- 
tographed—she photographed. I remember breakfast 
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on the hotel balcony, drinking sweet, gritty coffee, 
reading the local morning paper, full of alternating 
accounts of agricultural committees and violent 
crime. I remember the heat. A group of German ma- 
chinery salesmen. I remember Bourke-White seated 
on her bed, loading film. And I remember the balls 
of crumpled paper that were always in the waste- 
basket, on the floor beside the wastebasket. “Are you 
writing something?" I asked. “Yes,” she said. “I’m 
not an easy writer." 

We left Belize to go down the coast. Two Jesuits 
had a small mission in a fishing village. Dugout ca- 
noes. Choppy blue water. The smell of seaweed. 
There was a colony, perhaps a dozen families, of 
Carib Indians who lived on an outlying island. The 
Jesuits visited them each month. We went along. A 
sailboat filled with camera equipment. The water was 
full of salt, light blue, and looked quite evil. We were 
shown a grinning man who had had his arm taken 
off by a barracuda some months earlier. An 
enormous feast of fish upon the beach. Blessings 
from the Jesuits. Toothy laughter and hoarse, crack- 
ling singing. 

We went inland now toward the chicle plantation. 
More Jesuit schools along the way. The chicle planta- 
tion had been closed by some disease. Father Hertz- 
berg—tall, fierce, unshaven, Germanic—took us down 
a winding river in a rickety motorboat. He had an 
old handwinding gramophone along, and played 
jaunty 1920s music into the silences of the riv- 
erbanks. We spent the night in a clearing beside the 
river. The next morning about a dozen women and 
children appeared out of the foliage. Father Hertz- 
berg said a small Mass, and heard confession. The 
women grinned disbelievingly at Bourke-White. 
Back on the coast, we heard of yet another mission, a 
small remote outpost of Jesuits, high in the moun- 
tains near the Guatemalan border. “How do we get 
there?" Bourke-White asked. “You go through the 
jungle. It takes about two weeks,” the Jesuit said. In- 
stead, we walked on a dirt road for about five miles, 
and then took a rickety bus back down the coast to 
San Jacinto, a province seat. I had thought we would 
then work our way back to Belize. Bourke-White 
asked me to call an air-charter service in Belize and 
charter a bush plane to fly us over the jungle. The 
charter service said they wouldn't do it. “Then we'd 
better try to get Pan Am in New Orleans and see 
what they have," said Bourke-White. “Don’t you 
think?” Unbelievably, it was arranged. (“Ask them if 
Ed Joyce is still around,” Bourke-White said. “He 
flew me in a bomber over Anzio.”) Two days later a 
DC-6 landed on the primitive grass airfield at San 
Jacinto. It seemed a big plane—occupied by the two 
of us, and three gangling young men carrying the 
equipment, and by the Pan Am crew, which included 
a steward and what seemed at least a forty-day sup- 
ply of Argentinian champagne. 

We sipped the champagne and flew above the 
jungle, above the foothills of the mountains, above 
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the mountains. We were told the village was near a 
plateau, and that there was an airfield. We circled 
over seas of grass and treetops. The pilot had a map. 
I had a map. “This must be the place,” the pilot said. 
"It doesn't look like an airfield to me.” “Of course it's 
an airfield," Bourke-White said. "Just put us down. 
You're terribly good. You'll see how easy it is." We 
circled down over an expanse of grass, lying between 
mountains. On the side of one of the mountains were 
white houses, even a church. “See, how lovely it is!” 
said Bourke-White. Then: “Oh, you are such a good 


. pilot.” We came in low. “My God, planes have 


landed here?" the pilot said. “Now, don't worry," 
Bourke-White said. “It’s all grass.” We thumped 
along the field, or mountain, or whatever it was, 
bouncing at times into the air—then stopped. “Jesus,” 
the pilot said. “That was just wonderful,” Bourke- 
White said. Stairs were put down. In the distance, 
across the waving grass, a man in a pith helmet was 
leading a team of mules toward us. “Now be sure to 
send us the bill,” said Bourke-White, going down the 
stairs. "Life magazine. Rockefeller Center." “The 
bill?” the steward said. “Well, you didn't expect us to 
pay cash, did you?" said Bourke-White. 

We climbed all afternoon on donkeys up into the 
mountains. There was a trail of sorts, mostly loose 
stones, and at times very steep. I thought it terrify- 
ing—bumping along atop some tiny steed, its feet pe- 
riodically stumbling, slipping, my own hands clutch- 
ing the pommel, the burro's mane, anything. Bourke- 
White seemed quite at ease, invigorated. We went 
through a tropical cloudburst—a sudden darkening 
of the sky, wild lightning in the distance, and then 
torrents of rain. We put our ponchos over the equip- 
ment. Everyone was soaked, then steaming in the sun 
that followed. Bourke-White was whistling. "Isn't 
this marvelous?" she said. 

It was, too—especially when we reached the vil- 
lage, San Miguel. White buildings scattered against 
the side of a green mountain. Red tiles. Atop the 
mountain there was a flat area with a church, and 
several other buildings. Father Timoney's parish. It 
felt like the top of the world—sky and clouds just 
above one's head, and green, dark green mountains, 
and then jungle rolling off in either direction as far as 
the eye could see. We were billeted in the school- 
house. Two tiny rooms upstairs. Cool wooden floors. 
The smell of plaster. A large shy woman brought us 
tortillas and a kind of tea. 

At night I couldn't sleep—the room seemed hot 
and airless—and went outside. A full moon in the 
sky. Someone was standing on the far side of the 
courtyard, near a fountain. I went over. Bourke- 
White. "I guess I couldn't sleep," she said. She 
looked strange in the light. “Is there something 
wrong?" I said. “Of course not," she said, almost an- 
noyed. We went back in. The next morning the sun 
already was burning hot when we woke up—eight 
o'clock or so. We went with Father Timoney, once 
again on muleback, to follow him on his rounds. The 
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four of us-Timoney, Bourke-White, myself, and Joa- 
quin, one of the boys—trotting along on mules down 
one small valley, up again to another hillside. Clus- 
ters of small houses. Shacks really. Tin roofs. Papery 
walls. The children seemed scrawny and listless. 
Bourke-White took pictures everywhere. There was 
one old man, evidently dying, whom Father Tim- 
oney stopped a while to talk to. The shack was so 
dark inside that you could barely make out his face, 
which was old and gaunt and yellowed. Bourke- 
White wouldn't allow us to leave. *I need more pic- 
tures," she said. I had seen her aggressive before, but 
somehow not like this. A woman, the old man's 
daughter, motioned to Timoney. Timoney said that 
we must leave or anyway stop taking pictures—the 
old man felt that the camera would steal his soul. 
Bourke-White began to cry, or something like crying. 
"But this is so good,” she said. “We must stay longer. 
We must." 


hat night, back at the mission, I woke up once 

and heard her pacing the floor. Some other 

time I thought I heard someone outside my 
door, but nothing happened and I was too deep in 
sleep. The next morning she was sick—the large shy 
woman told me. I went in to see her. She seemed fe- 
verish, pale. The room was hot. I noticed more crum- 
pled balls of paper on the floor. “Were you writing?" 
I said. "Writing?" she said. She seemed not to under- 
stand. “It’s just a bug,” she said. "It will pass in a day 
or less." I spent the day talking to Father Timoney, 
and working over my notes in the shade of the court- 
yard. I found a bottle of native rum and brought it to 
Bourke-White. She still seemed feverish but less pale. 
That night there was some sort of native celebra- 
tion—singing, the music of guitar-like instruments, a 
kind of wailing, much drinking, dancing, loud voices. 
In the middle of the night, half asleep, I heard some- 
thing fall in the next room. I went in. Bourke-White 
was sitting at the side of her bed. "I'm sorry I woke 
you," she said. "It was a jar or bottle. Clumsy of me." 
I picked up the jar. There were more balls of paper 
beside the bed. I picked one up. “I’m not writing 
anything," she said. "There's something the matter 
with my hand or arm. I’m trying to fix it." “Does it 
hurt?" I asked. “No, it doesn’t hurt." She laughed. 
"But it makes me clumsy. Now go to sleep." 

In the morning she was better, but not really well. 
Father Timoney came by. The old man in the nearby 
village was going to die soon, he said, and he was go- 
ing back to him. We all went back. Bourke-White no 
longer seemed fragile and I wondered if she had ever 
been. The room was dark as before but now there 
were candles. The old man lay upon the bed. His 
eyes were open. He spoke in a soft but rasping voice 
to a woman beside the bed. There were other people 
in the room. A child was lying down at the foot of the 
bed. Father Timoney said some words in Latin. One 
of the women started to sing what sounded like an 
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Indian song, which others joined in. At one point the 
old man smiled, or seemed to smile. I looked at 
Bourke-White. Not having cameras, or at any rate 
not holding, working a camera, she seemed grave 
and uncertain. We went outside. "My God," she 
said, “how is it possible not to be afraid of death?” “I 
don't know," I said—it wasn't a subject I thought 
much about. "That room was so hot," she said. 
Then: *Don't you think somebody here might have 
some water, or one of those cold teas?" 

The old man died that afternoon. We stayed with 
Father Timoney another two days in order to photo- 
graph the funeral: a strange, colorful procedure, half 
pagan, half Catholic. Bourke-White by then was 
completely professional, which I found reassuring. I 
remember her the last day there, an afternoon when 
we were taking photographs of Timoney against the 
tiny church. He was seated on a low wall, the range 
of mountains stretched out behind him. It was as al- 
ways a sun-filled day, but this time there was a 
breeze, the sun felt cooler. A nice day. Bourke-White 
stood atop the wall, surveying the scene, her scene. 
Her head was very erect. Her eyes bright and close to 
laughing, as they often were. She jumped down from 
the wall. She had nice legs, I thought. “Come on,” 
she said to me. "We've done it. Let's go." 

I remember the trip back down the mountain. Par- 
rot-like birds in the trees. The air still cool. The 
mules slipping and sliding, but I was an old hand at 
mules by then. It seemed like a marvelously happy 
time. We detoured several hours to see some ruins of 
a Mayan temple, a huge thing like a hill now, cov- 
ered with vines and leaves, green, beautiful. Bourke- 
White took more photographs. We were in no hurry, 
nothing seemed to require any hurry, and for a mo- 
ment there I had the feeling that we would never 
leave (perhaps as a child feels on vacations), that this 
is how it would always be, forever, Bourke-White 
taking photographs, and I munching dried fruit and 
chocolate and scribbling captions. But then we left. 
Back to the coast. Back to Belize for two hours. Back 
to New Orleans. In New Orleans we were to rest a 
few days before continuing to Texas and California 
and Alaska for more Jesuits. Instead, I had word 
waiting for me, via Bill Thornton and Selective Ser- 
vice, that I had been drafted. I went back to New 
York and to the Army. Bourke-White continued her- 
self on the story, which appeared the next fall in Life. 
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Fourteen pages. Photographs by Margaret Bourke- 
White. I had a Christmas card two years later from 
Father Timoney. He had been transferred to Samoa. 
He said we should visit him. 


have thought of Bourke-White often since that 

time. I saw her again briefly, right after the 

Army—I had already departed from Life, and 
she was on her way that afternoon to California. She 
was going to photograph the coastline from a heli- 
copter, I think. We said a cheery hello, good-bye on 
the street. I remember the wind was blowing her 
hair, gray hair. The usual camera cases were on the 
sidewalk. I saw her once after that, about seven years 
ago, not too many years before her eventual death 
from Parkinson's disease, which had been the paper- 
ball disease that neither of us had known about in 
San Miguel. I was visiting a friend in Connecticut. 
"Do you remember the photographer, Margaret 
Bourke-White?" my friend said. "She lives down the 
road." I went by there on impulse. I knew she had 
been very sick, had nearly conquered Parkinson's, 
had nearly conquered . . . She was different that day 


in Connecticut—so many hard things had happened > 


to her. She was also much the same—the eyes, that 
brave look. We talked briefly about the old days at 
Life—that distant place or country where we had 
both once met, where she in fact had spent, or given, 
much of her life, and which I (on another orbit) had 
been passing through. The old days. Old friends— 
many of my old Newsfront colleagues indeed were 
now running the place, although the mood of the 
place seemed to have changed. They were now tilting 
at television, shaving costs, worrying about the ad- 
vertising. Bourke-White sat in a chair in a dark cor- 
ner of the room. She seemed tired, but still with such 
vibrance. I remembered the old man in the dark 
room. I said then: “That night in the village, late at 
night—were you afraid?" She nodded. "I didn't know 
of what. Later, I wasn't afraid." I said: “It must have 
been hard on you that I was so very young." She 
smiled a bit. *No, that wasn't the hard part." And: 
"You really were so green.” And then: “But the old 
man frightened me. I thought I had seen everything, 
but I had never seen him before.” Shortly, I got up to 
leave. She waved. “Good-bye.” I said good-bye. 
Good-bye. L] 
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A Washington story by Ward Just 


nonymous then, Burns joined the State Depart- 
ment in May of 1959, the week John Foster 
Dulles died. He carried with him a letter of 
introduction from his history tutor at Columbia, but 
was never able to use it because the dying Secretary 
was refused visitors. Burns tucked the letter away, 
sad because he admired the old man's Bourbon au- 
dacity (nothing learned, nothing forgotten) and 
wanted to meet him; he disapproved of the 
weltanschauung but liked the geist. He'd arrived in 
Washington with two suitcases and a half dozen car- 
tons of books, all of it stuffed into the rear seat of a 
red Volkswagen. An officer of the Foreign Service of 
the United States of America. Diplomatic immunity. 
A black passport. He and a friend from Columbia 
rented a small furnished house in Foggy Bottom, 
within easy walking distance of the Department, and 
the summer passed pleasantly, without incident. 
Burns was eager, trained in economics, and an ac- 
complished linguist as well: excellent German, 
French, and Italian, passable Russian. Intelligent, 
watchful Burns had a thoughtful nature, and his ca- 
reer proceeded logically and without sensation. The 
first year, he was assigned to the European section as 
a cable clerk. Burns found the State Department 
agreeable, he liked its stillness and atmosphere of de- 
liberation, quiet days broken only by the odd hasty 
moments when the entire section would turn to, 
drafting instructions for an ambassador or a memo- 
randum for the Secretary. The Department was a 


forest of hat racks, scholarly in its way; Burns was re- 
minded of low-keyed university seminars. That first 
year, he spent much of his time with the head of the 
German desk, listening to droll stories of Berlin in 
the 1930s; the head of the German desk had known 
Dorothy Thompson and Christopher Isherwood, and 
was a nimble raconteur. 


The second year he was posted to Turkey, stamp- 
ing passports, and the next three years were spent in 
Bonn, in the office of the economic counselor. These 
were rewarding and exciting years; Burns felt he was 
doing useful work and was wise enough to take 
frequent holidays throughout Europe. He saw all of 
Germany and the Low Countries and most of Switz- 
erland and France, and passed one Christmas in 
Rome with friends. In somnolent Bad Godesberg he 
lived in a small suite in the Yankee ghetto, the large 
bleak block of flats near the embassy that the Ameri- 
can government had built as a communal residence. 
No living off the land! The staff hated its isolation. 
Burns did not mind; he could walk to the Rhine, and 
he had a girlfriend who lived on the Nibelungen- 
strasse. The ghetto was amusing in its way, Mother 
America caring for her children, the government sur- 
rounding you even as you slept; but the building was 
truly inelegant. The part of the job that he hated was 
the necessary contact with traveling American busi- 
nessmen, many of whom thought that the State De- 
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partment was a division of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. Burns cultivated objectivity: he was no 
good at all out front. 

His record was excellent and studded with com- 
mendations. He was discreet, reliable, and hard- 
working. By the time he left Bonn, Burns knew most 
of the important older German labor leaders and all 
of the unimportant younger ones. Burns was building 
for the future, for the day ten years hence when he’d 
return. He got on well with the younger Germans, 
finding to his surprise that he shared their taste for 
the livid and the grotesque: gargantuan meals, carni- 
val sideshows, Grosz and Brecht, and the under- 
ground university theater. Burns often filled in for 
the cultural attaché at benefits and openings, and at 
embassy receptions for visiting American artists and 
writers. Through his contacts in the German labor 
movement and his skillful analysis of the direction of 
the German economy, he was brought into frequent 
contact with the Deputy Chief of Mission, a diplomat 
of long and varied experience. The DCM encouraged 
his career and coached him in the ways of the De- 
partment. Burns particularly remembered one bit of 
advice, given late one night over schnapps: 

“The Department values loyalty, intelligence, and 
calm—in that order. The Foreign Service is some- 
thing apart from the run-of-the-mill American bu- 
reaucracy. Remember that. We are not action 
people, we are analysts. Leave the action to the 
pickle factory and the Pentagon, they are the ones 
with the resources (and the ones who’ll evade the 
blame). Stay close to the bureaucracy,” Burns was 
told. “It is an elite, and the better for it. Not as elite, 
mind you, as it was. But elite nonetheless. Study dip- 
lomatic technique. Read history. Always be cautious, 
always be firm . . .” 

“Firmly cautious or cautiously firm?" Burns in- 
quired with a flicker of a smile. 

"Very," said the DCM. 


Burns was surprised and disappointed in the.fall of 
1965 when he was ordered back to Washington and 
informed he was being loaned to CIA. He was told 
only that the agency had a major project underway, 
which required the participation of many of their 
economists. It left them shorthanded, and meanwhile 
the State Department had been directed by Congress 
to cut its own budget. The loan would not be for 
long, perhaps no more than one year. Burns should 
think of it as a net plus, if not a clear advantage; he 
could have been transferred to AID. He'd been re- 
quested by name, and the transfer had the blessing 
of the Department. 

The first day at Langley he was shown his office, 
and it was not in the German section, as he’d been 
told. 

“Here you are,” the chief of section said. “Every- 
thing you'll need. Paper, pencils, slide rule, computer 
room down the hall. Filing cabinets there. Toilet 
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down the hall and to your right. Staff meeting every 
day at nine, and sometimes again at six." 

“I thought it'd be the German . . ." 

"This is not the German." 

"Yes, but I was told the arrangement." 

“That is on another floor. That is on the third 
floor, quite different and apart from this. That is an- 
other section, something distinctly separate from 
what we do here." 

"I know, but . . ." 

"You can ask them about it. You'll get an answer. 
Perhaps there was a snafu. There sometimes is. Are. 
Snafus.” 

“Son of a bitch,’ Burns said. 

“You were in Bonn?” 

“Three years.” 

“Well, they probably thought that a change of 
scene . . ." 

"But I am an FSO." 

“You'll come to like it here," the chief of section 
said. 


The first year at Langley was disagreeable in all 
but one respect. Burns watched the bureaucratic ga- 
votte as it was danced by experts, and learned lessons 
he never forgot. They were lessons in bureaucratic 
technique, and the uses of firmness and caution. At 
first, Burns told himself that these were lessons he 
wished he did not know, but he found out that once 
known they were impossible to ignore or forget; in 
the beginning, he thought it was like learning some- 
thing damaging or unpleasant about a friend. The 
friendship changes, usually for the worse—and yes 
yes, he knew it was naive and unrealistic but it was 
the way he felt nevertheless. He found himself ad- 
miring the small ways a man moved ahead, the ways 
in which a man identified the winners and then 
placed his bets. There was no question of political or 
ideological conflict—the agency was too sophisticated 
for that; it was mainly a matter of technology and 
the skill with which a bureaucrat managed to force 
his ideas, and thereby gain a purchase on the future. 
In CIA Burns was able to learn with a clear and ob- 
jective mind, because he was a man on loan; in time 
he would be returned to the State Department, 
where he belonged. 

Burns had no ax to grind, but the Department 
dawdled amid procedural inertia and the budgetary 
restraints imposed by Congress. Burns remained at 
Langley although he yearned for the security and fa- 
miliarity of the Foreign Service, the satisfaction of 
fashioning American foreign policy; he felt himself 
an artist among artisans, made few close friends, and 
denounced (privately) the rules and regulations, 
which seemed to him frivolous when they were not 
corrupting. The spooks ran as a pack, and considered 
him an outsider. But the job had its moments. Paper. 
He tried to explain it, his life inside the bureaucracy. 
Burns translated French documents relating to the 
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economy of a small African nation, a small, pivotal 
African nation, in the vernacular of the Board of Na- 
tional Estimates. Every day the documents arrived in 
pouch, and Burns would translate them and summa- 
rize the contents. Some of them were official, some 
not; some of them were agents' reports. The précis 
went to the chief of section, who would include it in 
the running commentary on the economy and poli- 
tics of the country. 

"Think of yourself as Charles Dickens," the chief 
of section told Burns. “Writing a novel, a new install- 
ment every month. Odd turnings of plot. But a bold 
metaphor. Except that this novel goes on forever and 
forever, of course." 

"A sort of Pickwick Papers in triplicate," Burns 
said. 

"You've got it exactly,” the chief replied. 

The government of the small, pivotal African na- 
tion was fledgling and incompetent, and one week, 
the reports said, owned by the Russians, the next by 
the Chinese. Conscientious Burns received State De- 
partment cables as well (there were channels), and 
these he eagerly awaited, particularly the com- 
mentary of the chief political officer, a sardonic and 
witty diplomat who doubted everything, including 
agents reports: "Buy the government? You can't 
even rent it for an afternoon." For the first two years 
the work was interesting, and even valid in a per- 
verse way. The Prime Minister had committed “sig- 
nificant errors" in the management of his country's 
finances, and it was beguiling—often amusing-to try 
to put the pieces of fact together to make a compre- 
hensible whole. Burns threw himself into it, juggling 
trade figures, cash flow, tax revenues, production, 
employment, resource management, inflation, and 
all the other classical indices of economic fortune. 
One afternoon he created an entirely fictitious Gross 
National Product, which he dropped in his out box 
on a lark. It turned up later in the National Estimate, 
and that worried Burns. At the time, the country was 
on the verge of collapse, indeed the statistics in- 
dicated the country had collapsed. According to the 
numbers, the bottom line as Burns called it, the 
country was bankrupt and not functioning—except 
that it continued as before, the vitality and innocence 
of the people defying all known economic laws, or 
anyway those laws that were promulgated by Ameri- 
can economists. Burns conceived the novelidea that his 
statistics had nothing whatever to do with the situation. 
Novel to Burns, not novel to his section chief. 

“You’re learning," the chief said. 

“Remember the GNP figure?" Burns was in the 
mood for a confession. 

“Four hundred. eighty-two point something-some- 
thing million? Sure." 

“It was all cock," Burns said. "Doesn't exist." 

"Strange," the chief mused. “It seemed to fit in so 
well." 

“Some of the figures were real. But I made most of 
. them up. The GNP is meaningless.” 


Burns 


"Yes," the chief said sadly. 

"lll play around with it again, if you'd like me to. 
Perhaps a new figure . . ." 

"Please do." 

"| suppose I shouldn't have said anything." 

“It doesn't matter,” the chief said. "So long as I 
know." 

“Well, I'm sorry if it’s embarrassing in any way.” 

The chief looked at him, surprised. “Why should I 
be embarrassed?” 


Burns was nearing the end of two years in Na- 
tional Estimates, and most of his friends were over- 
seas, some of them in Southeast Asia where the wars 
were being fought, and their infrequent letters home 
made him long for the symmetry and rhythm of the 
State Department, anything real. He became a nos- 
talgic, recalling the details of his flat in the ghetto 
and the look of the Rhine at dawn, during his salad 
days in Bonn. He remembered the long talks with the 
DCM, and his satisfaction at filing skillful reports. 
Now he’d been passed by. One man he had known 
briefly in the embassy at Bonn had actually been a 
member of the Working Party negotiating the test 
ban treaty with the Soviet Union. His former room- 
mate was ADC to the Ambassador in Saigon, and 
that man was Burns’ own age and grade. Other 
friends were in Europe or the Middle East, living 
well in Amsterdam or Beirut. Meanwhile, Burns re- 
flected bitterly, he pushed paper at CIA and watched 
experts maneuver the bureaucracy. His polite 
requests for return to the State Department elicited 
polite replies, mere acknowledgments, no more. 

In the evenings in Washington, home alone with 
his drinks and his dog, Burns would undertake Na- 
tional Estimates of his own life. A personal GNP, en- 
tirely factual and aboveboard. Big, bearish, awkward 
Burns, b. 1937 N.Y.C., father an M.D., mother a psy- 
chologist, “professional people.” Medical talk at the 
breakfast table, mind-numbing Saturday afternoons 
at Yankee Stadium: good father, obedient son. But 
his childhood and adolescence were mostly blank, 
seventeen blank years until he entered Columbia 
University, became fascinated with economics and 
history, graduated with honors, and joined the For- 
eign Service. This became the central objective of his 
life, membership in the Diplomatic Corps, and an 
understanding of the interplay (“the confusion”) of 
politics and economics. The stress was on manipula- 
tion and management—of national interests, of al- 
liances, of various political and economic crises, all of 
it huddled together under Reason and the Rule of 
Law. It was no place for an eccentric. Burns admired 
professional diplomats—men who were cool, col- 
lected, in control, rising to a geopolitical crisis (he 
liked the word—his doctor father first defined it for 
him as the point in the course of a disease when the 
patient either recovers or dies). He saw himself as 
one of a dozen men in a small room, an anteroom in 
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a foreign chancellery (Belgrade? Helsinki?) con- 
ducting secret negotiations, ADC to a giant, Bohlen 
or Kennan, taking on the Russians and, by sheer 
force of logic and remorseless dialectic, arguing them 
back, turning their own deceptions against them. 
Forcing an agreement, and then a laconic cable to 
the Department: Negotiations concluded . . . 


But that was a joke now. What he had to show for 


eight years in the Diplomatic Service were a few 
commendations, and some flimsies of cables he'd 
sent. He had a Q Security Clearance; now he could 
read intercepts from anywhere, from Havana or Ha- 
noi or Pyongyang. And he had a filing cabinet full of 
economic analysis of a wretched country which had, 
if the analysis were correct, collapsed. He had all 
those things plus a flat stomach, owing in part to his 
noontime squash games with an overweight colonel 
who was, similarly, on loan to CIA. He did not know 
the colonel’s job, and did not want to know. 

To an empty room, at midnight on a Monday 
night: “Celebrated Diplomat. Superspy Burns, the 
hired gun. The cloak-and-dagger man from National 
Estimates. A fast man with a document, that Burns. 
Hard. Resourceful. Adroit.” 


Burns was a man of routine, at home as at his of- 
fice. There were no crises in his section of the agency, 
so he arrived home in Foggy Bottom punctually at 
seven each evening. He'd feed the dog, and select a 
recording with great care; a different recording each 
night. He prepared a shaker of cocktails, and at nine 
would put a steak on the grill and frozen potatoes in 
the oven. He stood at the counter in the kitchen, 
drinking his drink and slowly breaking lettuce into a 
salad bowl. As the steak cooked, he selected his wine. 
The wine selected, Burns moved to his bookcase for 
the evening’s read. Something British, he thought, 
and ran his thumb along the spines of his books. Dis- 
raeli. Cromwell. Melbourne. Yes, Melbourne—Wil- 
liam Lamb, alone and distracted at the end of his 
life, the affections of Victoria detached from him and 
fastened on another. Melbourne, the quintessence of 
controlled inaction. He prowled among the books, 
glass in hand, then paused. He had not read his latest 
issue of Revue de Défense Nationale, the authoritative 
guide to the thinking of the French general staff. It 
was there now, arrived in the morning mail, on the 
coffee table, unopened, waiting. He glanced through 
the table of contents. Arms control. The Indian sub- 
continent. Ah, General J. Nemo would bear careful 
evaluation: “Etude sur la guerre de Vendée (II)." 

Burns smelled the steak and the potatoes and re- 
turned to the kitchen. He uncorked the wine, and set 
it gently on the table. He'd set his place that morn- 
ing, the knife, fork, and spoon on one side of the 
plate, the wooden salt and pepper shakers to his left, 
the white napkin folded just so, a fresh candle in the 
silver holder. Then Burns sat down with the steak 
and the potatoes, the salad and the wine, and began 
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to read “Étude sur la guerre de Vendée (II).” Inside 
his mind, General J. Nemo competed with the 
memory of a candlelit dinner in Munich four years 
ago. The dinner was followed by visits to half a 
dozen nightclubs, ending at dawn. Burns finished in 
thirty minutes, then slowly washed and wiped the. 
dishes and the silverware. He spoke to the dog and 
returned to the living room, where the backgammon 
board was waiting.: 

He carefully prepared his pipe with the tobacco 
purchased that evening, and bent over the board, 
playing both sides, but mentally betting on white. He 
smoked three pipes, then lay back on the couch, 
thinking. 


"Nemo appears to have got hold of something in- 
teresting in the new Revue. Pertinent to our own situ- 
ation, it seems to me." 

“I haven't seen . . . that number." 

"I recommend Nemo and Mourin." 

"Ah, Mourin. The historian." 

"Some new insights into the Sovs on the subcon- 
tinent." 

"How much time do you spend on that stuff?" 

"Well, not much; I read it, is about all." 

"Blast, I wish I could find the time." 

"Important stuff." 

"Burns, you're bullshitting me." 


Every Friday night Burns and five others for- 
gathered at one house or another to play poker or 
backgammon. Except for Burns on loan, all of them 
were State Department people. By civil servant stan- 
dards, the stakes were high: at backgammon, a dollar 
a point; at poker, a ten-dollar limit. Burns, bearish 
over the backgammon board, was the big winner. He 
played a loose conservative game—with occasional 
light and daring moments, when he felt the dice were 
right or when he found himself in untenable posi- 
tions. He lived on the backgammon board, absorbing 
himself in the moves, studying probabilities, odds 
this way and that. Straitlaced men tended to be er- 
ratic at games, and Burns watched for the break, the 
wrong move when the dice were cold or the odds 
close, but not close enough. More interesting than 
chess, because the dice were 30 percent of it—all 


other things being equal, which they never were. The te 


edge was in the double; he paid attention to the util- 
ity of the double. The psychological double or the 
administrative double or the deceptive double. 

It was rather like diplomacy in that way, and as in- 
teresting, because Burns had learned the fanciful na- 
ture of world affairs. A carapace of madness, con- 
cealing the tortoise beneath; the revisionists saw it 
the other way around, but the revisionists were 
wrong. He inspected the men around the tables, all 
of them young like himself and ambitious in diplo- 
macy; they had outflanked him, their careers were 





secure. The dice rattled, the counters flashed: dou- 
bled here, redoubled there. Acceptance. Refusal. 
Failure of entry. He played backgammon now as a 
substitute for diplomacy. Dulles was dead, had died 
the year he came to Washington. The letter of in- 
troduction hadn’t been worth a damn. 


2. 


They knew what had happened, that was clear 
enough. They also knew, within limits, how it hap- 
pened. They were less certain about the who and the 
why. But the government of the pivotal African na- 
tion had fallen, and the capital was now in the hands 
of insurgents. These were insurgents from the army 
and from the economics ministry, something of a 
queer alliance: the army officers were presumed to 
be reactionaries and the economists Communists. At 
ten in the morning they met in urgent session, repre- 
sentatives from the Agency, the Pentagon, the State 
Department, and the White House. They met down- 
town in the Executive Office Building, entering un- 
derground. Burns was in on it, as the Agency man 
closest to the economics ministry. They had tried to 
hash it out beforehand. 

“Names, Burns, do you have names? You can bet 
your booties that the Pentagon will have names. 
Christ, they'll have a file on every colonel in that rag- 
tag army. Half of them probably attended Leaven- 
worth.” 

“TIl ransack the files.” 

“You do that, Burns. Do that right away.” 

But in Burns’ section they had not concentrated on 
names. They had assembled numbers, numbers of 
bewildering variety and degree. They knew the 
names of the economics minister and his deputy, and 
the chief adviser to the Prime Minister. But these 
were not men who would participate in a revolt. 
These were men who were in the pay of others, or 
were said to be. So Burns went to the files, and spent 
a feverish hour rummaging through them. The warn- 
ing—the opportunity!—rang in his ears. 

“Burns, we want control of this operation. If there 
is an operation. We’ve got men on the ground, we’ve 
got very good op-con. American interests are in- 
volved, and don’t forget that. This is what the Dep- 
uty Director wants, and that is what we will have. 
But you’ve got to find the names. And give identity 
to the names. . .” 

The meeting began slowly. Burns noted with satis- 
faction that there were two dozen men in the room, 
four or five from each agency. It meant there would 
have to be a second meeting. The Pentagon man, an 
Army general, spoke first, and it was an astonishing 
stroke of luck because he was inarticulate and ill at 
ease with the Gallicized African names. The Deputy 
Director scored a point straightaway. 

“Our intelligence indicates that the leader is a ma- 
jor." the Pentagon man said. “Name’s Hubert . . . 
Fooshing?” 


Burns 


“Ah yes," the DD said. “Ooo-bear. Foo-saw.” 

“You know him?” the Pentagon man inquired po- 
litely. 

“Burns knows him," the DD said. “But we'll get to 


that later.” 


Rattled, the Army general continued with his 
briefing. It was a disorganized briefing, but the 
names had been there. There were about two dozen 
names in all, mostly mispronounced. All the facts 
were there—ominous, compelling—but it required an 
effort of will to organize them. Burns saw the DD 
smile and make notes on the back of an envelope. 

The representative of the State Department fol- 
lowed, and Burns sat back in his chair and listened. It 
was a tour d'horizon, the politics and economics of 
the country briefly, brilliantly, sketched. The geogra- 
phy and demographics of the country, its relations 
with its neighbors, its natural resources, its invest- 
ments. There was a side excursion into cultural an- 
thropology, a long reach back into prehistory for the 
national metaphors. Burns was dazzled; the State 
Department man had them in the palm of his hand. 
Finally, almost casually, he brought them up to the 
present moment, and the question of the American 
interest. This was done lucidly and skillfully, a his- 
tory of diplomatic relations between the world's most 
powerful nation and one of the world's weakest. The 
diplomat stood at the head of the table, his hands in 
his pockets, speaking without notes. A low, musical 
voice: “The truth of the matter is this, gentlemen. 
The United States has no interest in this country. 
Sad, but true. Lamentable if the country falls to the 
Communists—Russians, Chinese, Cuban, whomever 
. . ." Burns noted the correct “whomever,” and nod- 
ded in appreciation. “But in any serious analysis, not 
important. Too much risk against no gain. Gen- 
tlemen, let us leave them be. And remember the Ar- 
menian proverb: A thousand men cannot undress a 
naked man." 

He'd taken it all, ears and tail, hooves and bull. 

The DD said nothing for a moment; Burns 
watched his jaw work. In the general conversation 
that followed the State Department presentation, he 
heard the DD mutter, “Oh fuck," but no one else 
heard. Now he was in a jam: not only had he to out- 
match the diplomat’s logic, but his elegance of 
speech as well. Burns watched the DD rise, and 
pause for dramatic effect. 

"| hope none of us falls into the trap of dis- 
regarding the fate of a sovereign nation simply be- 
cause it is small," the DD said. “Or black. Or without 
resources. Or generally friendless in a hostile world. 
Or in the fist of revolution"—not bad, Burns 
thought—“its national identity not yet fully forged 
from the tangled threads of its own tribal history, 
and the odious legacy of colonial exploitation. A na- 
tion without a center of gravity. A nation which looks 
to the United States of America for leader- 
SD. e 

Last month they burned down the embassy,” the 
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State Department man murmured, just loud enough 
to be heard. 

". . . They didn't, the Communists did. And that's 
the difference. Easy for us here in the capital of the 
United States to shrug off this minor”—the word was 
spoken harshly—“country’s agony, these infaust 
events . . ." Infaust, Burns thought: the DD was 
pulling every lever he possessed. There weren't a 
dozen people in Washington who knew what the 
word meant—except the diplomat, who nodded, 
slight smile. 

Burns was anxious, the DD made a good case. He 
was pulling the levers available to him. The diplomat 
had not been specific, he'd given them a brilliant tour 
d'horizon, nothing more. Presently the DD lapsed 
into fact, so much American investment, the strategic 
value of the Nbororo river, the threat to peaceful 
neighbors. 

"I think we ought to very carefully consider put- 
ting a team in on the ground. Civilians, no more than 
forty or fifty. But before we come to that, I would like 
Burns to say a word, about the sort of men who run 
the economy of. . . this ‘naked’ country." 

Well played, Burns thought. He rose, a tightness in 
his throat. The DD had them now; they could not ig- 
nore the facts. Facts were the DD’s strong suit, and 
now he was calling on Burns to back him up. The 
DD looked at him, encouraging a strong response. 
Burns stared across the table at the diplomat, hands 
loosely clasped on the table. The diplomat’s ex- 
pression was benign; he'd made his case. That was 
the trouble with the State Department. They didn't 
fight; they were gentlemen. They didn't read each 
others mail. Well, they deserved what they got, 
Burns thought. If they did not control events, events 
would control them. Laissez-faire had its limits. For 
Castlereagh, Chamberlain. Burns cleared his throat. 

“There is no question they will expropriate Ameri- 
can properties," Burns said. Then he named the 
economists, two who had received instruction at Lu- 
mumba University, Moscow; a third from Havana; 
two or three others who'd cruised through the L.S.E. 
"One of these"—he mentioned a name and an age— 
"has unusually strong ties with the . . . black move- 
ment. . .in the United States. So there is a domestic 
political spin to all this. . .” 

The agency, at that meeting and at later meetings, 
carried the day. Forty men were dispatched up the 
Nbororo river in rafts. They landed, and reported the 
town quiet. There was no shooting, nor any signs of 
upheaval. The communications worked splendidly. 
In time, most of them returned. There was a different 
government, but no expropriations. 


They were good about it. They wanted him to stay, 
to "pack it in" for keeps at the State Department and 
become permanently attached to the Agency. They 
liked him. Burns did intelligent, careful work. Some- 
times, when the problem truly interested him, he was 
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brilliant. They indicated to him, but delicately, that 
his habits were somewhat bizarre—but fully within 
the Piu 

"Ah, parameters." 

"Of what?" 

"Behavior, acceptable." 

"Oh, yes." 

"Look, Burns. If you will do no more than trouble 
yourself to get an M.A., preferably in your field, eco- 
nomics, the future here is very bright, very very 
bright. Limitless, really." 

"Forget economics, how about this, something 
stronger? An M.A. in the diplomatic history of Eu- 
rope." 

"Not as good, but acceptable." 

“The . . . eastern religions?” 

The personnel man smiled. There were already 
more ersatz Buddhists than the Agency could com- 
fortably tolerate. SEA Section smelled like an in- 
cense factory, gnomic sayings sprouted like tulips. 
No, definitely not “the eastern religions.” 

“Too bad,” Burns said. 

"Look, if you're tired of Africa, we can . . . 

“I am tired of Africa, Africa is tired of me," Burns 
said. 

"All right, we understand that. Like pinning Jell-O 
to the wall, no?" 

Burns smiled. 

"So let us turn elsewhere." 

"Ihe field," Burns said, and the personnel man 
shook his head. No, not possible. Burns was an inside 
man, an analyst from the inside; anyone could see 
that. Outside men were something else altogether. 
Burns wasn't one of those, probably wouldn't ever 
be. 

The personnel man was encouraging. He tempted 
Burns. "Look. One immediate jump in grade. That's 
a couple of thou a year more for you. What will it be? 
Seventeen, seventeen-five. You have another income. 
You can move to Georgetown. Or Chevy Chase, and 
really go with the high rollers." 

Burns was expressionless, though surprised. But of 
course they would know about the gambling. 

^. . . A couple of thou more a year." 

Burns smiled bleakly; he had no need of money. 

"And a change of venue." The personnel man 
mentioned two countries, one in Asia and the other 
in Latin America. The Latin American country was 
an interesting proposition, no doubt about it. Its 
economy had even less to recommend it than the Af- 
rican. But other aspects were more favorable. It was 
clearly a nation in crisis. 

"Not exactly the Soviet Union, is it?" 

The personnel man smiled and shrugged. 

"Or Germany." 

"You know the ropes here now. You know us, we 
know you. We all get along together. We don't have 
to finish sentences, do we? Saves us a lot of bother 
both ways, no?" 

“I suppose it does." 
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“There’s another compensation. If you take the 
LatAm job, you can go down there for six weeks, see 
the place yourself. Eyeball it firsthand. We'll set you 
up. We're very liberal about that sort of thing, as you 
know. On your way down you can stop off at Puerto 
Rico, Freeport . . ." 

"For the casinos?" 

The personnel man smiled. 

"Who do you think I am, Nick the Greek?" 

*. . . Break up the return trip in Jamaica, To- 
bago." 

"Six weeks, you say." 

"More or less." 

Burns mused: “It takes time to really get into these 
countries. They're complicated. The people, the sta- 
tistics. It takes time to know what makes them 
ick us 

"This place is no Girard-Perregaux, Burns." 

"And when I get back?" 

The personnel man explained the job again, and 
its title. The location of the office, and the men im- 
mediately above and below him. His superior would 
be a man sixty-one years old, near retirement. Burns 
would be in line. From there would come a shot at 
the Secretariat itself, the Board. If everything broke 
right, Burns would be on the front line, on the inside, 
at forty-five, forty-six years old. 

"Ive always thought about the field." 

The personnel man said nothing, and looked at the 
clock on the wall. 

"Give me a week to decide?" 

"Of course." 

"I want to check in with some friends at State. Get 
another opinion. It's a radical move." 

"State's agreeable," the personnel man said 
quickly. 


BROKEN WING THEORY 
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“Oh?” 

“Quite agreeable.” 

Burns shook his head. His old friend the DCM in 
Bonn was correct. Once he'd left the Department, 
there was no returning. He'd left their files, become a 
memory attached to another agency. Others now 
competed for attention. It always happened in gov- 
ernment; once you broke your career chain it was 
curtains, and you ceased to exist. You were else- 
where, no longer in their control. Burns supposed 
that the State Department suspected that he'd picked 
up bad habits at Langley; they assumed no one ever 
quit the place, as indeed no one ever did. The proce- 
dures were different, and these would become habits 
that would divide his loyalties. That was the other 
thing they thought about, the loyalty of the man to 
his agency. That was critical, particularly if you were 
truly of the bureaucracy and on your way up, not an 
inner and outer, but a career professional man. If 
your loyalty were divided, there was no end of poten- 
tial disagreement and therefore of conflict and strife. 
You were not a man whom they could count on in a 
crisis. 

"Ill tell you in a week," Burns said. 

“I don't understand this one thing," the personnel 
man said. “What exactly is your reluctance? You've a 
clear shot here." 

"| always wanted to be a diplomat." 

*Well, there's a lot of action here. More than the 
other place. You're doing essentially the same thing, 
analysis. It's just going into a different pipeline. And 
of course . . .” 

^Y ou know, the Congress of Vienna.” 

". . . you're anonymous." 

"That's the only thing that appeals to me," Burns 
said. [] 


The poet comes with his white pain to save mankind. 

Few heed him. Necessity grips the neck and foot of each. 

I see them pouring through the streets of years and decades 
Bent on the tasks assigned them by necessity. 


Most in words, most are wordless. 

They do not think through, and if they thought 

The specter of death would arise to throw them down. 
The poet comes with his broken wing to teach them flight. 


by Richard Eberhart 
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OFFSHORE 





by Leo Janos 


Of oil rig drillers, roustabouts, and 
roughnecks, and a life that resembles a cross 
between the Navy and a penal colony. 


in the middle of a round trip between his Mis- 

sissippi farm and more than a dozen oil rigs 
and platforms in the Gulf of Mexico. With a rhythm 
as certain as the ocean tides, Barker spends two 
weeks working offshore for each week he spends 
working his land, year into year. “A week or two at 
sea is plenty,” the offshoremen say, “but so is a week 
at home.” It was a comfortless adage as Barker left 
his farmhouse near Columbia, Mississippi, to relieve 
his fatigued colleagues on the Gulf. 

The drive from Barker’s farm to Morgan City usu- 
ally took four and a half hours. But tonight, about 
two hours from his destination, the crisp, clear night 
suddenly disappeared in a thick coastal fog. Barker 
inched along the way, arriving safe but exhausted at 
the docks shortly before 5 A.M. 

The drive had taken about eight hours, and ahead 
lay a six-hour boatride on the Gulf to the edge of the 
outer continental shelf where George worked for 
slightly more than the minimum wage as a rousta- 
bout, or manual laborer, hoisting onto his shoulders 
an endless succession of 100-pound bags of chemical 
mud to be pumped continuously into the drilling 
hole. 

The ocean trip would be long and exhausting, but 
George’s day would really not begin until the plat- 
form loomed out of the mists like a giant barstool 
and he went aboard. Then, as his impatient home- 
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bound colleagues were lowered to the boat which 
had brought him, Barker would quickly change into 
overalls, grab a hot meal, and immediately begin his 
first twelve-hour work shift. At the end of his twelve 
hours (which could stretch to fourteen or sixteen or 
even twenty-four hours if a supply ship was being 
unloaded during his shift) he would take a hot 
shower, eat another meal, and numb with fatigue, fi- 
nally crawl into bed for what remained of twelve un- 
disturbed hours, before being awakened by the duty 
man to begin another shift. This twelve-hour work 
and sleep cycle would be repeated continuously for 
two weeks, synchronized to the round-the-clock, 365- 
day demands of life offshore. 

On his last evening aboard, he would laugh at the 
dirty jokes and wait impatiently for the relief crew to 
arrive so that he could reverse his trek and rejoin his 
wife and three kids on their eighty-acre farm. There 
he would spend his seven days off tending his herd of 
dairy cattle and working his land. 

At the moment, though, he was walking uncer- 
tainly through the dense fog toward the dock, search- 
ing for the mast lights of a twin diesel, 105-foot mo- 
tor launch named Joy Tide, which would carry him 
to sea at 6 A.M. Suddenly the ship’s lights weakly 
flared through the mists and a shadowy figure of- 
fered a hand to help George jump from the dock 
onto the low rear deck of the moored launch. “Hey, 
man,” a young deckhand said in greeting, “you 
might know, our radar is busted.” This news meant 
that there could be no real rest from this day until 
that first shift ended. 

Inside the close and steamy cabin lounge, a group 
of big, raw-boned men did their best to doze in 
rows of seats discarded from a Greyhound bus. 
Even in the dim light, the rural, Protestant faces of 


the Mississippi farmers, with grit-swollen bellies bal- 
looning their overalls, contrasted starkly with their 
darker, more sinewy colleagues, the Louisiana Ca- 
juns, but they work together in harmony and satisfy 
their employers, the oilmen, who look for reliable, 
obedient labor, sufficiently motivated to do hard and 
dangerous work. The Catholic Cajuns of south- 
western Louisiana and the Baptist backroad Missis- 
sippians are just plain hungry. Many of them are vet- 
eran oil-field workers, who for years worked oil 
patches across the Southwest, moving their families 
from job to job every few months in battered car 
trailers. Now, offshore, their families are anchored, 
their take-home pay the envy of their dirt farmer 
neighbors, as are their second cars, color TVs, May- 
tags, and freezers. At home, life is poor and hard. 
Offshore it is harder still, but all they ask for in re- 
turn is good pay, and no unions need apply. The 
bosses don’t want unions, and the workers seldom ar- 
gue with their bosses. 

George Barker liked the Cajuns, although he never 
has learned to pronounce correctly the names 
Guidry, Arceneaux, Boudreaux, Thibedeaux, Brous- 
sard—names as common as Smith, Jones, Baker, and 
White—or really appreciate their taste for rice and 
beans and spicy gumbos. You can call them coonass 
to their faces if you do it in a friendly way. They get 
the name because most of them were at one time rac- 
coon trappers in the Louisiana bayous. They are gen- 
erous and friendly men, although George could do 
without all that yammering in French, especially 
when they look in his direction and then burst out 
laughing. “But, by God,” he once told a Mississippi 
neighbor, “those Cajun boys are as hardworking and 
reliable a bunch of white men as you'll find any- 
where.” 

Barker stepped over the outstretched legs of a doz- 
ing roustabout named Malloy and sat down heavily 
in a seat in the last row. From the galley below came 
muffled laughter and the slap of cards. A game of 
bourée was in progress, a Cajun concoction, mixing 
semblances of hearts, rummy, and poker, with furi- 
ous bets and yelps of outrage from big pot losers. He 
began to wonder who was playing, but for the first 
time that he could remember he immediately fell 
asleep on one of those goddamn boats. 

When he next opened his eyes it was morning; a 
hot sun had burned through the fog, but the boat was 
still tied at dock. Repair on the radar circuitry was 
proceeding slowly, and Joy Tide would not be under 
way until noon, the time they would normally have 
arrived at the platform. The men waiting to be re- 
lieved aboard would keep working until the fresh 
crew arrived, probably putting in eighteen hours be- 
fore starting their six-hour voyage home to Morgan 
City. Meanwhile, in the cabin the men shifted rest- 
lessly in their seats while a roustabout briefed a vis- 
itor on some of the inner workings of offshore life. 
“Everything is contracted for by the oil company that 
leases the land out in the Gulf,” he said. “The com- 


pany, in this case Humble Oil, owns the platform 
and any oil that comes up. The rig is contracted for, 
as are the men who work on her, called roughnecks. 
The drillers, the derrickman, the roughneck helpers— 
they are all employees of Loffland Brothers Drilling 
Company, in our case. The roustabouts, who do the 
heavy labor on the platform, are contracted to the oil 
company by Brown and Root. The Brown and Root 
guys work fourteen days straight. The Loffland 
Brothers roughnecks work seven and seven. The 
cooks, the mess hall, this scow that gets us there are 
all under contract, because it’s cheaper for the oil 
companies than having to own and operate all 
that equipment and directly employ all those extra 
men.” 

On Humble’s platform the employee who served 
as foreman was known as the tool pusher, or straw 
boss. He was directly responsible for everything that 
happened aboard. 

“Hey, George,” a balding, middle-aged roustabout 
with enormous shoulders half-shouted, leaning over 
his bus seat in the next row, “did ya’ll ever work un- 
der ol’ Sweet Williams? That ol’ tool pusher had the 
loudest voice on the Gulf. I swear, that man shook a 
rig when he just whispered, because he had a chest 
like a rain barrel and the biggest belly I ever saw. I 
remember one time when he almost tore up our ra- 
dio with his screamin’. Hurricane flags were up, and 
we were goin’ to evacuate. The crew boat was hours 
late gettin’ to us, and the Gulf was really churnin’. 
Sweet gets on the horn to some ol’ boy at the home 
office and demands to know where the goddamn hell 
that boat is. The ol’ boy says it’s on its way, be 
patient, and anyway there’s plenty of time because 
the seas are only about ten feet high. And ol’ Sweet 
yells like thunder: ‘BULLSHIT, 'M GETTIN’ TWENTY- 
FOOT SEAS IN MY COMMODE. ” 

Suddenly, Joy Tide sounded a warning horn which 
brought many of her passengers running with food in 
hand from a nearby café where they had gone to get 
some lunch. Moments later, the mooring lines were 
cast off, caught on the dock by an old codger who 
shouted, “Remember, boys, getting there is half the 
fun." A group of roustabouts assembled on the after- 
deck merrily cursed him. More than six hours late,- 
the launch swung up channel, setting its course for 
Humble Oil’s combination production platform and 
drilling rig—officially designated as South Marsh Is- 
land 73 on the Bureau of Land Management charts— 
and one of the furthest points for oil operations on 
the outer continental shelf. At a distance of 103 miles 
from the Louisiana coast, this location left far behind 
most of the 6300 platforms and rigs working the 
Gulf. (The locale dictates the method of trans- 
portation; on many other platforms and rigs closer to 
shore, crews enjoy the comparative luxury of helicop- 
ter service, weather permitting.) 

“Everytime I get off this damned boat, I swear that 
Pll never get back on,” said a sad-faced Cajun engi- 
neer named Tony Rogers. “I ride this bucket twice a 
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month for more than twelve hours, and I have night- 
mares about her all the time. She’s built too shallow, 
and you feel every swell right in your stomach. She’s 
so damned slow, about 15 to 20 knots, you never get 
where you're going.” 

He sniffed the air with a practiced nose. “Won’t be 
much wind today, so it will be pretty good out there. 
The last hour before we get to the platform is always 
dipsy-do because the Gulf runs deep. Going out is al- 
ways the worst. If a man gets through this first day 
back on the job, what with the trip and all, then hav- 
ing to put in a twelve-hour shift, why, there just ain’t 
anything left on earth that a man couldn’t get 
through. Not anything I can think of anyway.” 

Rogers’ forecast proved on the mark. The Gulf re- 
mained a placid pond for the better part of five 
hours, after which the wind freshened from the 
north, producing six-foot swells that pitched the 
launch at outrageous angles and caused her engine to 
sputter and protest. After several more minutes of 
jouncing, a deckhand, his shirt drenched from flying 
spray, stuck his head in the cabin to announce that 
the platform was in sight. “Be there in about ten 
minutes, boys,” he shouted. The time was 6:20 P.M. 
In less than an hour the forty-two-man relief crew 
would be aboard the platform to start their day’s la- 
bors, while the launch would turn homeward, her 
seats now filled with tired, grouchy, and horny mem- 
bers of the old crew aching to reach land. 


rom a distance South Marsh Island 73 stands 
triumphant above the waves, a miraculous 
two-level tabletop of 4000 tons of steel, 20 sto- 
ries high, her claw legs embedded in 135 feet of wa- 
ter. She has weathered nature’s worst lashings: hurri- 
cane-frenzied waves fifty feet high have crashed 
thunderously against her sturdy frame. Roaring 
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winds have swept her decks clean of anything—man 
or machine—not bolted in place. She has shuddered 
against such onslaughts, swaying slightly, but held 
firm. Platforms have occasionally been toppled by 
great storms, but more have died at the hands of 
careless men. Through inattention or mistakes, they 
can cause devastating blowouts, which occur when 
pressures below a drilling hole deep in the earth are 
allowed to become greater than pressures from 
above. The result is a roaring, volatile eruption of 
gases and oil blasting to the surface, its friction ignit- 
ing flames of such intensity as to reduce a mighty 
steel fortress into a melted, twisted ruin. 

Surrounding the platform, about 7000 feet deep in 
the primordial ooze beneath the Gulf, are seven dis- 
covered reservoirs of crude oil. Twenty-two produc- 
ing wells are supplied by these oil pools, their pipe- 
lines fanning out like a giant, multilegged starfish, 
stretching thousands of yards under the ocean floor. 
On the platform’s first deck, thirty feet above the 
waves, powerful pumps separate the oil from sea- 
water and natural gas (burned off through a pipe 
flare one hundred yards away), and 13,000 barrels of 
crude are sent back to the mainland each day via a 
single seven-inch pipeline. 

The machinery-cluttered top deck, sixty-eight feet 
above the Gulf, is capped by the 150-foot tower of 
the drilling rig. Although a fierce gale will produce 
only a gentle sway atop the platform, the powerful 
drill throbs and beats in every rivet and bedpost 
aboard. A visitor inside the two-story cement block- 
house where the crew lives experiences a queasy feel- 
ing akin to seasickness from the drill’s centrifugal 
motion, as it rotates 140 revolutions a minute, push- 
ing nearly 45,000 pounds of pipe against a chewing 
three-clawed bit. 

Drilling is under way aboard the rig. The new well 
will be located 1000 yards to the north 8000 feet be- 


low the seabed. At the moment, the hole is at the 
6500-foot level, and special measuring devices show 
the drill’s aim to be perfect. The hole will take a 
month to complete and will cost $140,000. At all 
times while drilling is under way a trawler lies an- 
chored about 100 yards from the platform ready to 
move in and pick up survivors of a blowout. 

Fred Hohenschutz, the tool pusher, is a quiet and 
aloof forty-four-year-old with a vague resemblance 
to Ralph Bellamy. He runs a no-nonsense operation: 
drinking or fighting brings instant dismissal; malin- 
gering or back talk, a severe reprimand. But since the 
oil companies protect their four-billion-dollar invest- 
ment on the Gulf by manning their operations with 
older, proven, and reliable workers, discipline is not 
a major concern for “Mr. Fred,” who knows most of 
the men aboard from other platforms during his sev- 
enteen years offshore. He focuses his experienced 
gaze on a few of the younger men, watching them 
closely, especially after recently confronting a new 
roustabout reading a comic book behind a large gen- 
erator. The young man had been sent off on the next 
workboat, undoubtedly blackballed from ever work- 
ing offshore again, because he had been defiant, not 
contrite. 

“Hey, Mr. Fred, the news good or bad tonight?” 
asked a newly arrived roustabout. “Looks rough, I’m 
afraid,” Hohenschutz replied. “A supply ship will be 
coming in in about an hour.” The roustabout shook 
his head and hurried to the blockhouse to change 
clothes and eat. A supply ship’s arrival meant a 
twelve-hour shift or longer, offloading tons of chem- 
icals and cement. Meanwhile, the news was good for 
incoming roughnecks, the men who work the drilling 
rig. There would be no pipe to pull tonight. The 
roughneck’s nightmare is to start back to work at the 
moment when a new bit is being replaced on the 
drill. Then, they spend their twelve hours wrestling 
with thirty-foot lengths of pipe, each weighing more 
than 300 pounds, that are withdrawn from the hole 
three lengths at a time, disassembled, and racked. As 
many as 240 pipe sections were now in the hole. 

The drillers and their roughneck crew are the high- 
est paid aboard for their tough, demanding, and dan- 
gerous work. Tobacco-chewers all (no smoking 
around the drill) they work in tandem much like a 
veteran basketball team, anticipating instinctively 
one another’s moves as they tighten or unseal pipe 
with the help of a derrick operator high overhead. 
The driller is the captain and play-caller, working the 
hand brake to control drill speed, watching for dan- 
ger signs at his dialed console, sensing by experience 
when a bit needs to be replaced. A veteran driller 
earns as much as $18,000 for what amounts to six 
months of work, but he is worth much more to the oil 
companies, who save considerable cost if a hole is 
drilled quickly and cleanly. Any roughneck or 
roustabout with a sliver of ambition aspires to be- 
come a driller. On many rigs the drillers hire the 
roughnecks, a new recruit being contemptuously 
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called a worm or a weevil until he proves himself. 

Not long ago, a worm on this first day aboard a rig 
accidentally dropped a hammer down the shaft of a 
drilling hole. All the pipe had to be pulled and a 
crew of extractors was sent for. In all, a full day’s 
work was lost and the “fishing,” as it is called, cost 
$30,000. Finally, the hammer was extracted, and the 
disgusted driller handed it to the worm, telling him 
to pack his bags and leave. “Well,” said the worm, “if 
that’s the case, I won’t be needing this hammer any- 
more.” And he nonchalantly tossed it back down the 
drill hole. 

Many of the roughnecks aboard have fingers miss- 
ing, the penalty for being too slow when 300-pound 
joints of pipe are being moved into place. Last Sep- 
tember, aboard this rig, a worm named Owens was 
putting in his first week offshore. On his third day, he 
told one of the roughnecks, “I had a terrible dream 
last night that something real bad was going to hap- 
pen to me today.” Fifteen minutes later, a large sec- 
tion of pipe suddenly toppled from its mooring and 
crushed his skull. (All told, there were thirty-seven 
deaths on drilling rigs, both on land and sea, last 
year. And there were 2700 injured.) 


| | Ihe drilling rig is the center of danger not only 
for the roughnecks but for everyone else on 
the platform. Although drilling is a rather pre- 
cise science, the danger of blowouts is as likely as the 
possibility of human error or carelessness. To ensure 
that pressures above the drilling hole are greater 
than the pent-up pressures below, two massive 
pumps circulate 240 gallons of mud clay through the 
drill hole each minute. The mud consists of clay, sili- 
cates, and seawater, and actually lubricates the drill 
bit while forming a wall around the pipe so that the 
well will not collapse when the drill is removed. 

“The most dangerous moment is right before we 
hit the oil,” says the rig’s drilling supervisor, a white- 
haired Texan named E. E. “Brigham” Young. 
“That’s the time when gas pressures below the hole 
tend to build up rapidly. But when you think about 
it, there’s just no damned excuse for a blowout. With 
all of the safety devices we have now, all of the moni- 
tors and warning alarms, we have at least half an 
hour to see a blowout coming and do something 
about it.” Young has intense personal reasons for 
being extremely wary of a blowout. Three years ago, 
his nephew died aboard a drilling barge on the Gulf 
when a blowout rushed tons of natural gas to the sur- 
face. The bubbling gas was lighter than the water, 
causing the ship to settle instantly. In those final, ter- 
ror-filled moments, a crewman lit a match when the 
lights failed belowdecks, and the barge exploded, 
capsized, and sank, killing thirty men. 

The general alarm rings often aboard the platform 
since Mr. Fred believes in fire drills. “It’s a long, long 
way down,” he acknowledges, jerking his thumb 
toward the top deck railing and the surging sea far 
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below. In the event of a blowout an emergency 
Switch strategically located around the platform is 
pulled, automatically shutting down all operations. 
Rope nets along the side of the living quarters are 
lowered, and the men have the option of climbing 
down, hand over hand, or risking a perilous sixty- 
five-foot jump into the ocean. “Some of the jumpers 
would make it, some wouldn't," Mr. Fred admits. 
"We tell them to tie their life vests to their wrists 
when they jump; otherwise the vest can strangle after 
hitting the water." 

"It does no good to think about what you'd do in a 
blowout,” said a crewman. “The boys argue about it 
all the time—whether to jump or take the nets down. 
But I seen one of them buggers hit a rig. I was a mile 
away at the time, and the roar and shock knocked me 
down. I tell ya'll, when them flames start ticklin’ your 
ass, ya ain't gonna think about nets, you're gonna 
jump for your life whether you can swim or not." 

Until a few years ago, wells would be saved by 
capping off the blowout, a process that invariably led 
to pouring tons of crude into the open seas. Nowa- 
days, blowouts are almost always fatal to the produc- 
tion wells, which are allowed to burn out in order to 
avoid pollution and even worse heat from environ- 
mentalists and politicians. Last year, for example, 
Shell allowed a blowout to burn away, losing 16 pro- 
ducing wells and about $35 million in the process. 

"Humble," Mr. Fred insists, "simply won't tolerate 
pollution here in the Gulf. If there is a spill off this 
platform, there is simply no excuse I can give them 
that will save my neck. They won't even listen to 
me." Hohenschutz is constantly running tests on the 
twenty-two production wells operating on the plat- 
form, making certain that accumulated sludge and 
paraffin that could block the lines are regularly 
scraped away, and compulsively monitoring and test- 
ing five safety systems installed to help ensure 
trouble-free production. In the old days, slops and 
garbage were merely tossed into the sea. Now they 
are stored in large bins and collected weekly by a 
scow and returned to the mainland. The result is that 
the waters around the platform sparkle and teem 
with fish, feeding off the plankton growing on under- 
sea pipes. Off-duty crewmen use the lowest catwalk, 
about 10 feet above the sea, to fish for red snapper; 
enormous catches are not infrequent, and the cooks 
clean and freeze the fish for the men to take home. 

But some roustabouts claim to remember a more 
exotic use of that catwalk, known as a plus ten, than 
for mere snapper fishing. Having kicked off their 
work clothes, caked with sour-smelling chemical 
mud, showered, and eaten, they sat in the mess hall 
reminiscing about one of the Gulf's most legendary 
characters, a dark-haired Morgan City saloonkeeper 
known as Black Mike. “Back in the fifties,” one of the 
men recalled, “when most of the rigs were only about 
twelve or fifteen miles from shore, ol’ Black Mike got 
hisself a stable of whores and packed them onto a 
launch. He'd make regular runs to the rigs, tie the 
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launch onto the plus ten, help the gals up, and line 
up the men at ten bucks a turn. He did a real good 
business, you can be certain, until one foggy night 
when ol’ Black Mike thought he was tying his float- 
ing cathouse to a rig and it turned out to be a Coast 
Guard cutter." 

"What do you think ever became of that ol’ boy?" 
someone asked. No one knew; like so many other 
colorful characters who had worked the Gulf in the 
past, he had disappeared without trace, as if his ex- 
ploits had been a wispy wishful dream all along. 


od knows, no whores have visited South 

Marsh Island 73, far out in the Gulf, where 

daily life resembles a cross between the 

Navy and an old-fashioned penal colony. In their 

concrete bunkers, the men sleep four to a small room 

in double-decker bunks. Those listed for the day shift 

are awakened by the cooks flicking on their lights at 

5 A.M. The workday starts at 6 A.M. Lunch is from 

11:30 to noon. The day ends at 6 P.M., when the night 

shift takes over. The night men have lunch at mid- 
night and end their day at 6 A.M. 

Most of the men prefer to work the night shift dur- 
ing the summer months when, under a fierce sun, the 
simmering steel decks scorch to the touch. But in 
winter and uncertain spring, nights can be a chilling 
ordeal, especially when northern gales rake the open 
decks, the damp cold cutting through the heaviest 
clothing. 

In the bayou barrooms of southwest Louisiana the 
Cajuns are irrepressible hell-raisers, but there is no 
swaggering or horseplay offshore. The living quarters 
are as quiet as a hospital ward. Even in the mess hall, 
the center of communal life, voices and laughter are 
subdued. “It is eerie, this silence," said a young Bel- 
fast Irishman named James McAlister, who escaped 
the civil wars raging about him by seeking his for- 
tune in America. His travels had taken him to Louisi- 
ana, where he was testing his mettle with a stint off- 
Shore as a roustabout. “I didn’t understand the 
silence at first, but now I do. There are always ex- 
hausted men around you trying to sleep. No matter 
the time of day or night, men are sleeping, and out- 
side, they are working,” McAlister said. 

"Im twenty-two and I'm strong, but I never real- 
ized that human beings could work this hard. At six 
in the morning, it's dark, wet, and cold. You begin 
sweeping the water from the decks which accumu- 
lated from the night mists. The deck must be kept 
dry so that the work crews don't slip and fall. Every- 
thing is steel, so a fall can really do damage. Every 
bump leaves a bruise and I have seen men in the 
shower after work who look like they have been in a 
saloon brawl. Whatever work you are doing, you get 
filthy. Your hands, your face, your shoes, trousers, 
and shirt become smeared with grease, rust, and that 
bloody chemical mud. You smell sour, and so does 
everyone else. The worst part is when the supply 


ships come in. Yesterday I figured that each man in 
our crew of six lifted 12,000 pounds of chemical mud 
sacks. Each sack weighs about 100 pounds. When the 
day ends at 6 P.M., you just want a hot shower, some 
food, and sleep. And that’s exactly what we all do. 
Two straight weeks of it. I never knew that fourteen 
days could take so long.” 

On his second day aboard, McAlister stood too 
close to a chain sling attached to a winch. The snap- 
ping chain smacked him in the mouth, cutting his lip 
and cracking two teeth. Mr. Fred immediately ra- 
dioed for a helicopter and McAlister was whisked on 
a forty-five-minute flight to a hospital in Morgan 
City. “The dentist saved my teeth, thank God,” he 
said. “But I don’t think I shall return after this two- 
week hitch. It’s simply staggering to think that most 
of these roustabouts have been doing this work for 
years. Imagine spending your life in such awful 
drudgery.” 

A huge bearlike roustabout named Smiley Duna- 
way nodded in agreement as McAlister spoke. “The 
boy ain’t wrong in what he says,” Smiley said softly. 
“I put two boys through college with this work, but it 
cost me two thirds of my life on the Gulf to do it. 
And it's a fact that no money can buy you back your 
prime. I been at this business twenty years. When I 
began, the pay was ninety cents an hour. Now, I'm 
gettin’ two dollars fifty cents an hour. Well, that's 
somethin’, but the work seems harder because I’m 
gettin’ older." 

In his prime, Smiley's strength was unrivaled. 
Once when he was helping to unload a supply ship, 
the crane broke down. Two decks above, the rough- 
necks were calling for a new drilling bit, so Smiley 
placed the 250-pound bit on one ample shoulder, 
climbed two steep flights of stairs onto the floor of 
the drilling rig, and gently placed the bit at the feet 
of the astonished driller. “Ya'll take it from here,” he 
said. His wife died five years ago and Smiley lives 
alone on his farm in Mississippi. “I worked to death 
to build that place," he says. "I ain't gonna quit now. 
I'm still here on the Gulf because I need the money 
to buy more cattle. It makes no sense for me to let up 
now even though no one's left at home but me." 

Men less strong or persistent than Dunaway ache 
to quit but find themselves trapped in situations fa- 
miliar to just about every wage-earner. “The boys of- 
ten talk about getting out of this," said roustabout 
Bill Kyle, *but what happens is that they earn good 
money out here—anywhere from $6000 to $8000, on 
up to $20,000 on the rig—a damned fortune in com- 
parison to what they can earn back home. So, the 
next thing you know they begin running up credit 
and big debts. You know, the wife wants a freezer 
and washer. Maybe the guy goes into business with 
his brother-in-law and buys a filling station or gro- 
cery. The only way to pay off these bills and debts is 
to keep making that good platform money." 

Kyle is a motorman, maintaining nearly a dozen 
big generators aboard. He farms about ninety acres 
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in Brookhaven, Mississippi, and is trying to add to 
his herds. He has three young kids. “I hope to God 
that my son will never have to work out here. I want 
him to go to college and become somebody in the 
world. Folks shouldn't have to work this hard to earn 
their bread, but I wouldn't mind for my boy to put in 
a summer on a platform. I guarantee he'd learn the 
value of a hard-earned dollar." 

The midnight lunch is now being served, and the 
night crew troops in wearing glistening rubber 
slickers. Outside it has begun to rain, and a cold wind 
is gusting out of the north. The men line up cafe- 
teria-style, choosing between Cajun fare of rice, 
beans, and thick, rich gumbo, and a Mississippi 
menu of ham, greens, and potatoes. The food is deli- 
cious and ample. A few Cajun workers are chattering 
in French, and a friendly translator turns to a visitor 
and laughs: “The moral of this story is that a coonass 
never knows when he's well off. He's telling about his 
brother, who has been sleeping with his wife's sister 
for nearly a year. The wife doesn't know, and now 
he's begun to sleep with his wife's cousin as well." 

Are there any blacks working offshore? the visitor 
asks. “Naw, not many, maybe five or six,” one of the 
Mississippians replies. "Anyway, that NAACP is op- 
posed to it." Why? “Well, hell, they fighting to free 
the slaves, not make more of them." The men laugh, 
and a few say that they have worked on a platform 
where there was a single black roustabout. “They 
never put two on board at the same time, which is 
probably smart," said a roustabout. “Anyway, the 
men don't love it, but they don't mind much either, 
workin' with them, as long as they do their share like 
everyone else." 

It's 2 A.M., and gale winds are now blowing at bet- 
ter than 30 knots, driving a rain as fine as needles. 
Terry Rogers is checking on the consistency of the 
chemical mud near one of the big pumpers. “I’m 
damn glad we got here before this gale hit," he says, 
the ordeal of Joy Ttde still much on his mind. Over at 
a tool shed, George Barker is sorting through a box 
of wrenches. His face is beet-red from the cold wind, 
but there are deep circles under his eyes and he looks 
like hell. “I’ve got my second wind now,” he says. “I 
was pooped before the midnight meal, but I think Pll 
make it now till morning." 

Up on the drilling rig, work proceeds smoothly. 
The bit will probably be changed by late tomorrow 
afternoon. At the moment, it is burrowing into the 
hole at the rate of about ten feet every hour or so. A 
roughneck spits his tobacco juice at the question 
whether the drill is ever stopped because of very bad 
weather. "Ain't enough wind or rain, ice or fog to 
ever stop that son of a bitch," he grins. The driller on 
the hand brake overhears and spouts a loud laugh. 
"Out here," he says, shouting in the wind and over 
the roaring drill, “there ain't no Sunday, no Thanks- 
giving, no Christmas even. Every day is the same 
here as every other. That's just the way it is off- 
shore." [] 
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The issue of “drugs” and “drug 
abuse” has not disappeared from the 
public consciousness, certainly not 
the way other apparently crucial is- 
sues have—often they streak across 
the American scene and are consid- 
ered old hat after being discussed on 
a few talk shows and highlighted in 
the press for a season or two. But for 
nearly a decade now, a whole range 
of “experts” have talked about and 
argued over and tried to make sense 
of “drugs.” Who takes them and 
why? The books keep coming out, 
and as befits an issue that has staying 
power, a presidential commission was 
appointed to go over the subject and 
report back as soon as possible. This 
it has done in Marihuana: A Signal of 
Misunderstanding. 

I doubt that either The Natural 
Mind by Andrew Weil (Houghton 
Mifflin, $5.95) or Drugs and the Pub- 
lic by Norman E. Zinberg and John 
A. Robertson (Simon and Schuster, 
$8.95) could have come out a few 
years ago. The authors (along with 
just about everyone else) then felt 
more at sea about knowing what to 
believe concerning the dangers and 
possible value of certain drugs. And 
in the middle sixties a presidential 
commission would have been un- 
thinkable—the plain fact being that 
once one is set up, enough has al- 
ready happened to make some kind 
of change virtually certain. 

Neither Dr. Weil’s ideas nor those 
of Dr. Zinberg and Mr. Robertson 
ought to be dismissed as just more of 
the same. For one thing, Drs. Weil 
and Zinberg, two thoroughly respect- 
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MORE ON DRUGS 


by Robert Coles, M.D. 


able Boston physicians, one inter- 
ested in pharmacology, the other a 
first-rate psychoanalyst with an estab- 
lished reputation in his field, have 
been with this problem for a good 
long spell, and have in the past done 
some important studies of the psy- 
chological and physiological effects of 
fnarijuana. Each of them, in different 
ways, and from different perspectives, 
tells about that research in his book, 
and the difficulties they encountered 
help to explain the “‘misunder- 
standing" mentioned in the title of 
the report given to President Nixon 
this spring. For example, access to the 
drug was not easy—which ought to re- 
mind us that many people, including 
some high in the government, don't 
necessarily want the “facts.” 

In essence, the doctors found that 
marijuana isn't all that powerful a 
drug; what it “did” for their subjects 
really depended on what their sub- 
jects wanted it to do. The "setting" 
(the conditions under which mari- 
juana is used) makes a big differ- 
ence, as does the state of mind a par- 
ticular user possesses as he or she 
goes about drawing on a reefer. Nor 
does that apply solely to marijuana; 
other drugs, even heroin, vary in their 
effect, Dr. Zinberg emphasizes. For 
certain youths, strong-minded and 
gregarious, inclined not to be suspi- 
cious or anxious, marijuana in mod- 
erate doses can offer a pleasant and 
satisfying experience. For others, 
worried and fearful, maybe headed, 
anyway, for the psychiatrist's office, 
or maybe just growing up and having 
a hard time of it, a reefer or two, or 


an LSD tablet, can exert a decisive 
influence—an already shaky “person- 
ality structure” begins to fall apart. 
Nor does such a turn of events distin- 
guish “drugs” from alcohol; those of 
us who have worked with troubled 
youths know how they can take to 
drink, then begin to deteriorate psy- 
chologically. Does a “problem” 
prompt the interest in alcohol, in 
LSD, or does the particular individ- 
ual merely stumble into a dangerous 
set of circumstances, then find him- 
self or herself vulnerable indeed? 
Questions like these are easier asked 
than answered; each young person’s 
life has its own history, its own de- 
terminants and store of experiences, 
so generalizations about which is the 
horse and which is the cart probably 
come most easily from ideologues of 
various kinds. And as Drs. Weil and 
Zinberg keep insisting, the issue of 
drugs has received attention from 
plenty of those ideologues: moralistic 
defenders of the social and political 
status quo, who summon forth all the 
considerable rhetoric at their com- 
mand against anyone who dares 
question the old values; angry radi- 
cals, fed up completely with the evils 
they see about them at home, and the 
awful, murderous things they believe 
this country is doing abroad, and 
anxious to find our last hope in cer- 
tain young men and women of the 
“counterculture”; and in between, 
plenty of ordinary men and women 
(parents, teachers, and not rarely, 
psychiatrists) who feel confronted, 
brought up short, puzzled, envious of 
or angry at “them,” who of course 
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turn out to be millions of our own 
children now become grown up. 

The authors of Drugs and the Pub- 
lic have no interest in ideology. They 
don't exhort and they don't promise 
"solutions." They write as social ob- 
servers and social critics, and they do 
so with a sense of history. The result 
is a book that is rich with descriptions 
of our contemporary social and cul- 
tural situation, to the point where the 
reader (maybe for the first time) is 
able to understand how, in one swift 
decade, millions of a particular gen- 
eration have come to be so very in- 
volved with substances once consid- 
ered exotic or the consuming interest 
of “special groups" —musicians, 
people in urban ghettos, the psychiat- 
rically “ill.” “We are experiencing a 
social upheaval," write Zinberg and 
Robertson, "of which the so-called 
drug problem is merely the part on 
which many older people choose to 
center their fears. We may even be 
facing a change in the nature of con- 
sciousness, induced by our tech- 
nology and brought into every house 
by television." 

The authors are especially good as 
they talk about the relationship be- 
tween television and child-rearing; 
most parents (in my experience, even 
the poorest of the poor, who can get 
cheap secondhand sets that barely 
work) find the television screen and 
its never-ending images the ultimate 
pacifier, the world within a world—or 
perhaps, the great and sustaining link 
their children have with the outside 
world. In the authors' words: "Press 
the button and everything is there: 
turn on, tune in—and even relax and 
drop out for a while. The boundaries 
between inside and outside impercep- 
tibly become diffuse. When a field or 
some other outside scene is shown on 
the small screen, a two year old tries 
to walk into it." Is it any wonder that 
fifteen or twenty years later that per- 
son may find himself drawn to a sub- 
stance that helps achieve a mood 
which has already become familiar? 

Not that Dr. Zinberg wants to 
present yet another glib, psychologi- 
cally reductionist. "interpretation" of 
what he knows to be the complicated 
way that the mind comes to terms 
with the social and political forces 
that bear down on all of us, some- 
times with as little awareness as we 
can mobilize with respect to other 


"forces" that psychiatrists seem to 


feel more comfortable talking about— 
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the influence of a mother's dis- 
position or a father's way of punish- 
ing his children. (“Neither do we be- 
lieve that the turned-on generation 
found their electronic babysitter so 
gratifying that they seek to return to 
that early infantile experience.") The 
hope is to attempt some suggestive 
hypotheses, an approach in sharp 
contrast to the assurance, if not out- 
right dogmatism, one can find else- 
where: they are bad, these drug users, 
or sick, or sinful, evidence of a na- 
tion's spiritual decline. 

At one point the authors suggest 
that we need new kinds of research 
into the effects of various drugs on 
people. They say that the "narrower 
considerations" of pharmacological, 
biological, and even sociological stud- 
ies simply will not do if we are to 
learn what it is that drug users experi- 
ence and feel drawn to repeatedly. 
"Considerations of the high itself (the 
influence of consciousness, the rela- 
tionship of positive or negative social 
setting) have been little explored," 
they observe—perhaps because a 
society's moral code, its sense of what 
is desirable or wrong affects, among 
others, those who do research, no 
matter how “objective” or "scientific" 
they regard themselves. Here one can 
link Drugs and the Public with The 
Natural Mind, even though the two 
books have quite different positions 
to present. Dr. Zinberg and Mr. Rob- 
ertson want to argue that today's laws 
regulating drug usage are self-defeat- 
ing; that they do more harm than 
good and need to be supplanted by 
less categorical, more flexible and 
tentative ones. We are asked “to tol- 
erate and accept a reasonable amount 
of drug use by those willing and able 
to make that decision," perhaps 
through some "licensing system." Ob- 
viously some would be disqualified; 
but we are definitely urged to re- 
spond to what has every appearance 
of being a significant shift in the na- 
tion's social climate. 

Forthright and bold one minute, 
the authors turn guarded the next; 
they respect the right of certain 
youths to use drugs as a means of 
finding both pleasure and self-aware- 
ness, but again and again they take 
note of the more dangerous and de- 
structive side of the so-called drug 
scene, so they most certainly are not 
propagandists for it. Nor is Dr. Weil, 
really. If anything, he is against the 
use of drugs; he places great impor- 
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When JAMES Tarte’s first book ap- 
peared in the Yale Series of Younger 
Poets, we thought him an important 
new voice in American poetry. We 
also listened to what other poets had 
to say about his work. Michael Dennis- 
Browne, for example: “The best of 
poems have the potential of altering 
our way of perceiving things." In 
1970, we published The Oblivion 
Ha-ha and the acclaim was again 
enthusiastic. Now, with ABSENCES, 
we are proud to publish what we con- 
sider this extraordinary poet's finest 
work yet. And other poets are still 
saying it better than we could. Mark 
Strand, for example: 


“The perils of the present, the 
terrifying compromises we make with 
the moment, the whole provisional 
nature of being when the self is mis- 
trusted or simply not there, are what 
James Tate's work is about. And yet, 
his poems are often brilliantly, grimly 
funny. I suppose the best way to 
describe his humor is to ask you to 
imagine a man cut his own head off; 
the head, as it rolls on the floor, gasps, 
'I was only kidding. You can see now 
it was a joke.’ Yes, but we musn't be 
fooled. Tate is serious. He is a re- 
markable poet and these are his best 


| poems so far." 


ABSENCES 
by James Tate 


$5.95 and $1.95 at your 
bookstore 
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tance on the drug "high" that Dr. 
Zinberg and Mr. Robertson say needs 
more scrutiny, not because he advo- 
cates that we all get high with drugs, 
but out of a conviction (based on his 
work over the years in hospitals and 
clinics, as well as several research 
projects) that such a "high" is one 
way many people get closer to achiev- 
ing the kind of "heightened con- 
sciousness" we all might achieve 
without drugs, were we allowed and 
encouraged to do so. Put somewhat 
differently, Dr. Weil thinks that the 
drug problem as it exists today is a 
phantom of sorts; youths crave drugs 
because they are trying in their own 
desperate way to learn much about 
themselves, and most specifically, to 
get closer to parts of their mind most 
of us are taught to seal off. 

There is nothing modest or hesitant 
about Dr. Weil's method of argu- 
ment. He declares where others might 
speculate; he also ventures where 
others would hold off. We are offered 
no less than a whole new theory of 
child development: “Anyone who 
watches very young children without 
revealing his presence will find them 
regularly practicing techniques that 
induce striking changes in mental 
states. Three- and four-year-olds, for 
example, commonly whirl themselves 
into vertiginous stupors. They hyper- 
ventilate and have other children 
squeeze them around the chest until 
they faint. They also choke each other 
to produce loss of consciousness." 

Supposedly all that is done because 
children want to shed themselves of 
"waking consciousness." Supposedly, 
too, children even find their way to 
chemicals of sorts for just that pur- 
pose—many of them "before the age 
of five," Dr. Weil says. “The most 
common route to this knowledge," he 
goes on, "is the discovery that in- 
halation of the fumes of volatile sol- 
vents in household products induces 
experiences similar to those caused 
by whirling or fainting." As a child 
psychiatrist, I don't know what to do 
with that kind of assertion. It is based 
on intuition and a particular person's 
observations, not on conventional or 
systematic research. Is Dr. Weil right? 
I don't know. Anyway, he keeps on 
asserting that people like me, prac- 
titioners of what he calls “allopathy,” 
are "straight," meaning we rely on 
the intellect, we stick to rules of evi- 
dence, we are not in touch with the 
unconscious as are certain yogis and 
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an increasing number of plain, ordi- 
nary Western youth, who more and 
more "want to open channels be- 
tween the conscious and the uncon- 
scious minds." Dr. Weil calls such 
people "stoned," not because they use 
drugs (he hopes they don't, or won't) 
but because, presumably, they have 
those "channels" wide open—hence 
would go along with this assertion of 
his, meant to contrast the thinking of 
Western physicians (allopaths) with 
their own: “I mentioned earlier that 
essential hypertension is correlated 
with increased tone of the sympa- 
thetic nerves. Allopaths, seeing this 
correlate as a cause, cannot change 
the condition. The true cause is in the 
unconscious mind, which, denied ac- 
cess to consciousness, turns its 
energies downward." 

So much for high blood pressure. A 
few years ago some of my colleagues 
in psychiatry began to give up talking 
about an X "personality structure" 
that seemed to be correlated with a Y 
disease; they worried that their statis- 
tics were inadequate, and wondered 
whether the presence of the disease 
might itself set in motion certain psy- 
chological attitudes and responses, 
rather than vice versa. It seems, 
though, that they should have gone 
further, maybe even abandoned their 
effort to be careful and precise, and 
taken up instead talk of "energies" 
going "downward" instead of “up- 
ward." Once again, I can't say that 
Dr. Weil is wrong—or right, either. 
He feels that there is a whole world of 
feeling and energy and power stored 
away back there in what he calls the 
"unconscious," not to be confused 
with the unconscious that Freud tried 
to fathom. He claims that all sorts of 
diseases are caused by that uncon- 
scious, as it gets trapped or bottled 
up, or denied expression or turned in 
on itself—the imagery gets rather lav- 
ish, and if we ask for something more, 
a little clinical research, maybe, some 
facts and figures, then too bad for us: 
we are blind and deaf to so much, 
hence dumber than we will ever get 
to know. If the reader begins to detect 
an ideological flavor to all of this, I 
don't think he or she will be far 
wrong, and I doubt Dr. Weil will ob- 
ject. It is his purpose to offer a wide- 
ranging, rather philosophical point of 
view—about those who shun drugs, 
those who take them, and those fortu- 
nate few (in his estimation) who are 
"beyond" both, and so really in touch 


with themselves, the north, south, 
east, and west of themselves, I guess 
it could be put, speaking no more 
metaphorically than Dr. Weil chooses 
to do. 

Dr. Weil, however, is a first-rate 
and persuasive writer; he sets down 
lean, strong sentences and provoca- 
tive ideas, the complexity of which 
the reader must meet up with himself, 
because I am surely biased against 
them. He is continuing his extraordi- 
nary studies—he has gone to South 
America to observe members of In- 
dian tribes who have learned how to 
alter their "consciousness"—and no 
doubt he will keep trying to persuade 
more and more of us to take a second 
look at ourselves, and one hopes that 
he will keep an eye out for his own 
blind spots or prejudices. In the 
meantime, one can only be impressed 
by his courage and determination. 

One assumes that the members of 
the President's Commission on Mari- 
huana and Drug Abuse are tough- 
minded and practical men who did 
not expect to comment on the subject 
matter they have just studied without 
obtaining their fair share of insults. 
After a great deal of contemplation, 
after months of listening to witnesses 
and reading and arguing things out, 
they have come up with their first re- 
port, and by now much of the public 
knows their essential recommenda- 
tion: that our legal system be rather 
decisively overhauled so far as the 
laws on marijuana go. We ought to 
have, the commission says, a uniform 
law, rather than dozens of them with 
astonishing and occasionally outra- 
geous variations from state to state; 
and most significant, the possession 
or distribution in private of small 
amounts of marijuana ought not to 
be a state or local offense. Public pos- 
session or distribution is another mat- 
ter—though again, small amounts so 
discovered would merely be subject 
to confiscation, whereas the discovery 
of amounts over one ounce would en- 
tail a fine of one hundred dollars. On 
the other hand, stiff penalties are rec- 
ommended for those who go out and 
cultivate and buy and distribute the 
drug for profit; and antisocial of- 
fenses committed under its influence, 
as with alcohol, would by no means 
be condoned. 

The report has been called every- 
thing good and bad, and is not in- 
tended, I believe, to satisfy those who 
have strong opinions, one way or the 


other, on the subject. A presidential 
commission of this kind aims to edu- 
cate people, prepare the way for 
change that is all but certain to take 
place (though its exact nature is not 
yet certain), and help mobilize a con- 
fused nation around some action that 
will reduce the level of discord and 
Suspicion—no mean achievement 
these days. I don’t think the members 
of the commission expect that the 
American people, through their 
elected representatives, will accede to 
every suggestion in their report. 
There are legal and maybe even con- 
stitutional issues to be settled. How, 
for instance, does one sanction pos- 
session but forbid sale without getting 
into trouble with the notion of “pri- 
vate property” and its various 
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"rights"? In any event, the overall 
tone of the report is in keeping with 
what was intended: hysteria is 
shunned, propaganda avoided; a seri- 
ous effort is made to acknowledge er- 
rors of the past. Most of all, we are 
nudged toward some common 
ground that millions of people can 
stand on with a reasonable chance of 
not getting at one another's throats or 
seeing one's children caught in the 
grips of irrational afd out-of-date 
laws. As a citizen one must out of 
duty respond to such a report, written 
as it was for each and every one of us; 
and I will do so by saying thank you 
for what I believe to be a thoughtful 
and well-done job, a real beginning 
and a real help—if only regarded 
closely by those who make our laws. 








THE VOICE OF SOUTH AMERICA 


by Jose Yglesias 


It is commonplace today to speak 
of a renaissance in the South Ameri- 
can novel. There is indeed a renais- 
sance, but for the United States 
reader it’s more of a genesis; we know 
almost nothing of the writers who 
preceded Carlos Fuentes, Juan Rulfo, 
Julio Cortazar, Gabriel Garcia Mar- 
quez, Mario Vargas Llosa, and José 
Donoso, to name some that we have 
recently begun to read. But this is the 
usual plaint of specialists and schol- 
ars, and on the whole it’s better for 
the South American novel to make its 
way in the marketplace with current 
work and later backtrack with earlier 
South American fiction. 

During the past year alone, five 
outstanding books have appeared: 
two by still-living old masters, Jorge 
Luis Borges (Argentina) and Miguel 
Angel Asturias (Guatemala); two first 
novels by men just reaching forty, 
Guillermo Cabrera Infante (Cuba) 
and Manuel Puig (Argentina); and 
one by Gabriel Garcia Marquez (Co- 
lombia), who also is in his early for- 
ties but who has already published a 
novel, One Hundred Years of Soli- 
tude, that everyone acknowledges to 
be a masterpiece. 

The publishing history of Asturias 
in this country is an interesting one. 
In 1964, he was introduced, some 
thirty years after its initial appear- 
ance, with his most important novel, 





El Senor Presidente, in an English 
translation so atrocious that it must 
have put everyone off. His then cur- 
rent novel, Mulata de Tal, went beg- 
ging for a publisher for some three 
years, but the house that decided to 
take it was rewarded: Asturias re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize the year of 
publication. This assured interest in 
the earlier novels, and the ones about 
the banana republic appeared next. 
They were so flamboyantly anti-Yan- 
kee yet so verbally inventive and so- 
phisticated that they puzzled review- 
ers, especially since Asturias was, and 
is, the Guatemalan Ambassador to 
France. And now comes The Be- 
Jeweled Boy, a short work devoid of 
politics and, although full of the 
witchery of Indian myths, written in a 
prose that seems strangely simple and 
unadorned. 

The explanation lies in the fact that 
this short novel was written in 1927. 
In his early, and simpler, Paris days 
Asturias was publishing the results of 
his research into the history and reli- 
gion of the Mayans, a collection of 
myths called Leyendas de Guatemala 
and a translation of E/ Popul Vuh, the 
Mayan “Bible.” Paul Valéry hailed 
the former, as surreal as the later nov- 
els (where myth and reality, the pro- 
saic and the supernatural merge), as 
story-dreams-poems in which every- 
thing is “graciously confounded.” 


And so it is with The Bejeweled Boy: 
the exotic, privileged, fantasy life of 
the boy in a poor fishing village, 
which takes up more than half the 
novel, is slowly revealed as the fan- 
cies and dreams of a fatherless boy 
kept at home by a mother and aunt 
who live off charity and prostitution. 
It’s a difficult story to bring off, and I 
was as often puzzled as interested. 
Asturias may have felt the same, for 
he did not publish it in Spanish until 
1960. 

What always saves Asturias is his 
language—poetic, hilarious, haunted, 
musical; bejeweled, indeed—and he 
has been well served by his American 
translators. However irregularly 
American publishers have brought 
out the work of contemporary South 
Americans, they have been most 
careful in the last eight years to find 
translators who are concerned as 
much with the meaning of words as 
with their tone. The renaissance of 
the South American novel has been 
greatly assisted by the emerging rec- 
ognition that translation is an art, and 
the South Americans owe some of 
their success to the work of such 
translators as Gregory Rabassa and 
Lysander Kemp. 

Jorge Louis Borges, whose work 
began to appear in this country only 
a couple of years earlier than As- 
turias, has achieved the ideal situ- 
ation. In the last four years he has 
collaborated with his translator, Nor- 
man Thomas di Giovanni, in publish- 
ing the English version of his work. 
As Borges says in the foreword to his 
latest collection of stories, Doctor 
Brodie’s Report, “The English and 
Spanish languages are not, as is often 
taken for granted, a set of inter- 
changeable synonyms but are two 
possible ways of viewing and order- 
ing reality.” His goal is “to make the 
text read as though it had been writ- 
ten in English,” and he is always suc- 
cessful in these austerely written sto- 
ries, the product of what he calls his 
“advanced age” which “has taught 
me to resign myself to being Borges.” 

One of the stories, “The Intruder,” 
appeared a couple of years ago in an 
anthology of South American writing, 
and it gives us an opportunity to see 
what a difference translations can 
make in an author’s style and mean- 
ing. In the first paragraph, a sentence 
explaining his narrative method, 
usual with Borges at the start of his 
stories, reads in Borges’ version, “I 
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hope to do this in a straightforward 
way, but I see in advance that I shall 
give in to the writer’s temptation of 
emphasizing or adding certain de- 
tails.” The earlier translation reads: 
"I shall write with probity, but I see 
that I will give in to the literary temp- 
tation of emphasizing or adding some 
detail.” Borges is simpler, more pre- 
cise and yet more relaxed: how un- 
English to use “probity” with the 
verb “write,” how pompous when the 
subject of the sentence is “I.” There’s 
no inaccuracy but the tone is off-key; 
a small matter, but when almost each 
sentence contains some such differ- 
ence, not bad enough even to be 
called inept, one gets a blurred image 
of the story. 

The effect that Borges seeks re- 
quires precision, a cool, removed, 
classical narration of incidents that 
take place, as do most stories in this 
collection, among waterfront toughs 
in Buenos Aires or, as in “The In- 
truder," among ranch hands and 
horse thieves of the surrounding 
countryside. Borges wants this con- 
trast between subject and language, 
and since he is in pursuit of the mys- 
teries of passion and human relation- 
ships, he is at pains to be lucid. 

These are the first stories he has 
written since 1953, having confined 
himself almost entirely to poetry 
when he became blind, and here we 
have a prose writer who is very differ- 
ent from the one who gained his rep- 
utation with baroque, innovative sto- 
ries, distinctly his own. He is no 
longer interested in experimentation. 
“Each language is a tradition, each 
word a shared symbol, and what an 
innovator can change amounts to a 
trifle,” he announces in the preface to 
Doctor Brodie’s Report; “we need 
only remember the splendid but often 
unreadable work of a Mallarmé or a 
Joyce.” True, but we must remember 
that he is still an ironist: these 
“straightforward stories,” as he calls 
them, are unique though traditional 
narratives, but so laconic that it 
would be vulgar to find them sus- 
penseful; one keeps reading because 
of the assured voice that shapes them. 

Though he means to be straight- 
forward, he is not simple and cer- 
tainly not homely: no character of his 
ever utters a word in the vernacular. 
He says, too, that he wants to make 
clear that he is not a “committed 
writer.” “I do not aspire to be Ae- 
sop,” he emphasizes, but in fact pep- 
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pers his stories with his conservative 
prejudices. One of the funniest pas- 
sages is an oblique critique of ab- 
stract art which begins by describing 
it as “that now so unjustly forgotten 
school of painters.” In much the same 
manner, he laughs at those South 
American intellectuals who will tell 
you that the history of Argentina is 
reflected in the verses of tangos, by 
explaining that he eschews slang be- 
cause “our local slang, in fact, is a lit- 
erary joke concocted by writers of 
popular plays and tango lyrics.” Yet 
these stories, taken together, create 
the ambience of those tango stories of 
passion more vividly than social his- 
tory—in pursuit of universality Borges 
now doesn’t stray from his neighbor- 
hood. 

Like Borges, Guillermo Cabrera 
Infante has collaborated with his 
translators in the translation of Three 
Trapped Tigers, a job he also per- 
formed on the French version. Since, 
unlike Borges, his is a long work and 
its surface ripples with the variegated 
jargons spoken in the Havana of the 
fifties, Donald Gardner and Suzanne 
Jill Levine, his translators, needed all 
the help they could get. I don’t think 
the trio is entirely successful, but not 
because they have lacked in- 
ventiveness. They state that the novel 
is translated “from the Cuban,” and 
they could well have added “into 
American," for its New York City 
speech that’s been rendered here, 
black and white and the in-between 
of the new life-style generation, liter- 
ary and Madison Avenue and the 
special blend the West Side makes of 
them. And although it’s not unique in 
modern literature, as the Cuban is, 
this American version is as often fun 
to read as the original. 

What is wrong with the language is 
probably insuperable. Prudent Bor- 
ges, eschewing local slang, did not 
have to face Cabrera Infante’s diffi- 
culty. Having found an equivalent in 
our speech, Cabrera Infante could 
not make it wholly convincing, while 
the story’s characters and locale re- 
main invincibly Cuban. Words are 
shared symbols, as Borges says, and 
although the reader doesn’t have to 
make as great an adjustment of 
speech to locale in Three Trapped Ti- 
gers as does, say, an American 
moviegoer in Spain viewing a dubbed 
film, one does often feel that the 
speech in the novel is out of sync. It 
occurs to me that this translation 


would not trouble the English: from 
their distance New Yorkers and Cu- 
bans are simply Americans. 

What is wrong with the novel can 
be found in its history. It was con- 
ceived and written in the early sixties 
when Cabrera Infante was a sup- 
porter of the Cuban revolution, and 
in its first version, entitled A View of 
Dawn in the Tropics, it won in 1964 
the Biblioteca Breve prize of Seix 
Barral, a Barcelona publishing house. 
It had trouble with the Spanish cen- 
sors, and during the time it could not 
be published, Cabrera Infante 
changed his view of the revolution 
and his novel. That “dawn” of the 
original title was no doubt the revolu- 
tion, and it’s safe to speculate that, 
like the spate of novels written by 
young Cuban writers then, its picture 
of Havana during Batista’s last years 
carried a political lesson. It was prob- 
ably wise of Cabrera Infante, when 
he settled in London, to abandon 
what was a cliché concept and to re- 
work the book; but his rewriting of 
the original manuscript was not thor- 
oughgoing enough. The overlay of 
wordplay which now seems his real 
reason for writing the novel is shakily 
superimposed on a naturalistic struc- 
ture. 

The novel, like early Dos Passos, is 
composed of monologues, letters, 
first-person narratives, taped parodies 
by a man who does not appear but is 
the best friend of the main charac- 
ters—all of them living in that swing- 
ing center of Havana on La Rampa 
where the old Havana Hilton (now 
Habana Libre) commands the view. 
Its ineluctable thrust, then, is socio- 
logically descriptive, but what inter- 
ests Cabrera Infante is playing with 
words—anagrams, palindromes, and 
particularly puns, which in Ameri- 
canized Havana-ese get to be a bore, 
if only because one can’t believe in 
any of this dialogue. A random ex- 
ample: the writer and actor driving 
recklessly find that they almost hit 
two girls, one of whom named Livia 
the actor knows; the girls walk over to 
their car, and the writer asking to be 
introduced says, “Who are they?— 
Anna and Livia Pluralbelles?” Dig? 

Yet when Cabrera Infante is hu- 
morous or satirical, and not simply 
joking, he is superb. There is a series 
of parodies of different Cuban writers 
all writing about the assassination of 
Trotsky that is maliciously hilarious, 
though, on second thought, I don’t 
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know who in our country would rec- 
ognize how perfect is the best of them 
without knowing Virgilio Piñera or 
his work. 

Manuel Puig, the young Argenti- 
nian writer, structures his Betrayed by 
Rita Hayworth very much like Ca- 
brera Infante—inner monologues by 
different characters and three sections 
of dialogue without even the min- 
imum stage directions of a play 
script—and this has led critics to 
speak of his book as experimental 
writing. It seems to me, rather, a per- 
fectly recognizable and easily read- 
able product of now assimilated mod- 
ernist techniques, and Puig has used 
them well to portray the small-town 
ambience in which one lower-middle- 
class family suffocates: as Sinclair 
Lewis Main Street might be done by 
a post-Dos Passos and Faulkner 
writer who also anticipates Beckett a 
bit. It works. Puig’s method seems the 
best way both to exclude unnecessary 
descriptive detail and to include the 
detail necessary to the psychology of 
the characters. 

The stunning title derives from the 
obsession in the thirties of a six-year- 
old boy with the movies, and any 
movie buff of that era well knows 
what a risqué number Rita Hayworth 
was in the remake of Blood and Sand. 
Needless to say, the title is also sym- 
bolic of the unreal and petty illusions 
which nurture all the characters in 
this Argentinian small town. We fol- 
low them in their inner monologues 
over a period of thirteen years—see 
that sheltered sissy of a boy get bug- 
gered, and finally on the verge of 
turning into a pre-Gay Liberation ho- 
mosexual, scared, catty, trapped—and 
it’s a shock to read at the end a letter 
by the father of the family written at 
the time the novel began: all the 
hopes he has and the hard work he 
sets out for himself we now know 
have come to nothing or, worse, have 
been realized but are meaningless. 

Puig’s vision of his characters is 
Freudian in the main, and it seems 
old-fashioned now. I kept thinking of 
those early 1950s movies (Puig does 
have his effect) and particularly of 
one in which James Cagney, a ruth- 
less criminal, cries out at the end as 
he gets gunned down, “My mother 
never loved me!” But Puig can create 
characters, and without sparing us 
their weaknesses and uglinesses he 
makes us see them with compassion. 
He also has a good ear, and can make 
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3 new best sellers 


THE DAWNS 


The Dawn’s 
Early Light 
by WALTER LORD 


A gripping account of the 
climactic months of the War 
of 1812, when the Republic’s 
fate hung in the balance, by 
the author of A Night to 
Remember. “Splendid ... 
inspiriting.” — GILBERT 
HIGHET. “Vigorous, exciting 

. And there should be a 
timely, shock lesson in it for 
Americans.” — S. L. A. 
MARSHALL. Illustrated. The 
July Book-of-the-Month Club 
Selection. $8.50 





Eleanor: 


The Years Alone 
by JOSEPH P. LASH 


The author of Eleanor and 
Franklin — winner of a 
Pulitzer Prize, National Book 
Award and the Francis 
Parkman Prize of the Society 
of American Historians — 

now brings that distinguished 
best seller to “a triumphant 
conclusion.” — ARTHUR M. 
SCHLESINGER, JR. “It finishes 
the story in a wholly successful 
and sympathetic way.” 

— PEARL S. Buck. Illustrated. 
The August Book-of-the-Month 
Club Selection. $9.95 


Only One Earth 


THE CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF A SMALL PLANET 
by BARBARA WARD and RENE DUBOS 


Commissioned for the UN Conference on the Human Environment 
and written in consultation with a 152-member committee of 
distinguished scientific and other authorities in 58 countries. 
“Refreshing . . . exciting... The book provides an inspiring 
experience.” — BROOKS ATKINSON. The Midsummer Book-of-the- 
Month Club Selection. $6.00 
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us laugh without being patronizing. 

This good ear for local speech 
creates, as I said about Cabrera In- 
fante’s novel, almost insuperable dif- 
ficulties for Puig’s translator. Suzanne 
Jill Levine, who also worked on Three 
Trapped Tigers, does well by the Ar- 
gentinian vernacular, turning it into 
American most naturally. Still, it does 
take one aback occasionally to find 
provincial Argentinians saying “yeah 
man” and “dog doodoo.” 

Gregory Rabassa, the translator of 
Leaf Storm and Other Stories, has no 
problem of this kind with Garcia 
Marquez’s prose. Garcia Marquez 
can portray the poor and illiterate 
without using the colloquial. Nor 
does he accomplish this, as Borges 
does, by placing himself at such a re- 
move from his story that it is only the 
author’s cultivated voice you hear. 

Nevertheless, we are lucky to have 
Rabassa translating García Marquez, 
for he perfectly re-creates in English 
that flowing, humane style of the 
original, a style of enormous range 
that preserves its warm tone when 
rueful, poetic, tragic, raucous, or nos- 
talgic. All the stories in this volume 
require this much more subtle ear. 
The novella of the title was his first 
published work (1955). *Leaf Storm" 
and the short story “Monologue of 
Isabel Watching It Rain in Ma- 
condo," must be considered as studies 
toward One Hundred Years of Soli- 
tude, the novel that put the mythical 
town of Macondo on the literary 
map. They are somber and affecting 
stories of a desolate, closed-in period 
of the town (one can note, partic- 
ularly in *Leaf Storm," the influence 
of Faulkner) and are unrelieved by 
the marvelous humor of his later 
work. Yet they are unmistakably 
García Márquez; he found his voice 
from the very first. 

The other five stories can all be 
classed as fables—the kind of thing 
Borges avoids—and each is delightful. 
My favorite is "The Handsomest 
Drowned Man in the World," only 
six pages long, one that I expect will 
be anthologized throughout the 
world. 

The drowned man is washed 
ashore at a miserably poor fishing vil- 
lage, and its wizened, worn, small in- 
habitants fall in love with the size and 
beauty of this man. They name him 
Esteban, and with the people of the 
surrounding villages give him, in new 
clothes, a grand burial at sea: 
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They let him go without an anchor 
so that he could come back if he 
wished and whenever he wished, and 
they all held their breath for the 
fraction of centuries the body took to 
fall into the abyss. They did not need 
to look at one another to realize that 
they were no longer all present, that 
they would never be. But they also 
knew that everything would be dif- 
ferent from then on, that their 
houses would have wider doors, 
higher ceilings, and stronger floors so 
that Esteban's memory could go ev- 
erywhere without bumping into 
beams and so that no one in the fu- 
ture would dare whisper the big 
boob finally died, too bad, the hand- 
some fool has finally died, because 
they were going to paint their house 
fronts gay colors to make Esteban's 
memory eternal and they were going 
to break their backs digging for 
springs among the stones and plant- 
ing flowers on the cliffs so that in fu- 
ture years at dawn the passengers on 
great liners would awaken, suffo- 


cated by the smell of gardens on the 
high seas, and the captain would 
have to come down from the bridge 
in his dress uniform, with his astro- 
labe, his pole star, and his row of war 
medals and, pointing to the promon- 
tory of roses on the horizon, he 
would say in fourteen languages, 
look there, where the wind is so 
peaceful now that it's gone to sleep 
beneath the beds, over there, where 
the sun's so bright that the sun- 
flowers don't know which way to 
turn, yes, over there, that's Esteban's 
village. 


García Márquez subtitles this little 
story “A Tale for Children," and it 
has the power that only the greatest 
writing can command—to make won- 
dering children of its readers. I try to 
think of a story by one of our contem- 
porary writers to send to South 
Americans that could help them see, 
as this one does, the possibilities of 
man; for the moment I'm at a loss. 





MOVIES 
GETTING WHITEY 
by David Denby 


The eagerness of urban black au- 
diences for movies with black casts, 
stories, and themes, and particularly 
for black heroes, exemplars of racial 
pride, has created the first situation of 
guaranteed profit for commercial film 
makers since the 1940s. Recent gen- 
res like the youth film, the drug-ad- 
dict cycle, and the revisionist Western 
have failed after a few box-office suc- 
cesses, or failed altogether, but at the 
moment, any film which shows blacks 
facing down whites in violent con- 
frontations (the more corpses the bet- 
ter) is going to do quick and heavy 
business in the big cities. From large 
studios like MGM to fly-by-night 
outfits that barely exist on paper, ev- 
eryone is struggling to get a few black 
movies into the theaters before the 
bottom falls out of the market; within 
the next year as many as two dozen 
features for the black audience 
should be released —some directed by 
whites, but most of them made by 
young blacks experienced in stage 
and television directing, still photog- 
raphy, film acting, and documentary. 

Some of these films will be better 
than the slam-bang, blood-and-guts 


entertainment that is jamming the 
market now. The guaranteed au- 
dience has been a big incentive to 
shoddiness and exploitation, and with 
the exception of Ossie Davis's Cotton 
Comes to Harlem, there hasn't been a 
recent black movie with more than a 
few good moments. So far the hus- 
tlers have been in the saddle; perhaps 
the artists and decent entertainers 
will emerge when the audience gets 
over its first excitement at seeing 
blacks playing gangsters, cowboys, 
and private detectives. There's no 
doubt that by producing violent 
genre films the hustlers have been 
correct about what the majority of the 
black audience wants. (Malcolm X, a 
documentary compilation of Mal- 
colm's speeches and interviews from 
his last years, captures enough of his 
lucidity and wit and fervor to con- 
vince one that he was the greatest 
public speaker of our time, but hardly 
anybody has been going to see it.) 
What has already appeared is of 
immense importance in the history of 
mass culture, even if it is aesthetically 
null. The film makers, whether white 
or black, have sensed the audience's 


rage and its mood of revolt against 
the insulting image of blacks in past 
movies and against the white man in 
general. The black cinema has dis- 
covered the profitability of revenge: 
the desires to make money and to er- 
ase a legacy of racial humiliation 
coincide perfectly in a cinema whose 
moments of purest audience joy con- 
sist of black men and women re- 
sponding to white racism by killing 
their oppressors. Movie audiences 
have always wanted heroes for fan- 
tasy release or just the basic pleasure 
of watching beautiful physical action, 
but this may be the first time an au- 
dience has demanded physical hero- 
ism in order to confirm an emerging 
sense of identity. The mood in the 
theaters is festive, alternating be- 
tween admiration and mockery. If a 
white person wanders into one of 
these movies, he will have the novel 
experience of complete exclusion; he 
will feel like a "nigger." A historical 
victim has found a voice, and not un- 
expectedly, it is abusive, wised-up, 
malicious, and charged with the spe- 
cial bitterness of a people who still 
haven't much power but who know 
how to go one up on those who do. 
The derision directed toward whites 
on the screen, whether they are evil 
or well-meaning, and the glee when 
the white enemy is rubbed out gets to 
the white viewer emotionally, no mat- 
ter how hard he tries to hide behind 
"aesthetic" responses. On screen 
there's an image of himself that 
hurts; he will see that he is violent 
and joyless, cruel without courage, 
lecherous without sensual grace; that 
he is sexually obsessed with blacks, 
particularly with the specter of black 
masculinity; that he is at a loss as to 
what to say to a black man when he 
cannot bully him with superior force; 
that he is humorless, power-mad, and 
above all, disgracefully clumsy in all 
the essential relations of life. 

The white is being paid back for 
years of portraying blacks in movies 
as simple, shiftless, and stupid, al- 
though occasionally faithful and 
brave as well. The portrait was not 
without affection, but it was the affec- 
tion of master for servant—con- 
descending, humorous, complacent. 
During World War II, the platoon 
and bomber-crew movies discovered 
the black man as a valiant fighter for 
democracy to whom tolerance and a 
certain amount of respect should be 
extended; then, in the postwar anti- 
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prejudice films, which continued 
through the fifties and sixties and cul- 
minated in Stanley Kramer's in- 
sufferable Guess Who's Coming to 
Dinner? (1967), the image of the 
black man was thoroughly cleaned 
up. He was made intelligent, earnest, 
skillful, and well-spoken; in a word, 
he became the Negro (although some 
blacks would say he simply became 
white), and was exhibited in self-con- 
gratulatory white-made films as if he 
were an overdressed little boy at a 
garden party. The liberal, con- 
scientious image of the black was 
nearly as insulting as the old one be- 
cause it implied that it was the black 
man’s resemblance to the white bour- 
geois which qualified him as a mem- 
ber of the human race. (Honorable 
exceptions to the general whitewash 
include Shirley Clarke’s The Cool 
World (1964) and especially Michael 
Roehmer’s Nothing but a Man (1963), 
which faced the self-destructiveness 
and anguish in a black family, as well 
as the affirmative struggles, and al- 
lowed a little reality to come 
through.) Fortunately, we are now 
past the age of ethnic squeamishness 
and hypocrisy; the new films couldn’t 
be less concerned with the characters’ 
ability to speak the King’s English or 
act like model citizens. The joyous re- 
sponse from black audiences no 
doubt derives from hearing the 
ghetto idiom and seeing the abrasive 
style of ghetto life for the first time in 
the movies. 

Whether set in the nineteenth cen- 
tury or the present, the current heroes 
are all engaged in the act of creating 
themselves as black resisters, black 
defenders, black men. So far, black 
manhood inevitably means the will- 
ingness to kill whites. Black pride ap- 
pears to be sustaining the machismo 
ideal for black men and at the mo- 
ment there are no black Woody Al- 
lens in the movies. 

Several of the new heroes have 
been killed, but none of them has suf- 
fered moral or psychological defeat, 
nor displayed much hesitation to act 
bravely. This insistence on winning 
has already produced some wild and 
uneasy fantasies. In his introduction 
to the published script of Sweet 
Sweetback's Baadasssss Song, black 
producer-director-writer-star Melvin 
van Peebles says that his first priority 
was “a victorious film. A film where 
niggers could walk out standing tall 
instead of avoiding each other's eyes, 
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looking once again like they'd had 
it.” Van Peebles is a hustler of genius, 
and his account of how he made 
Sweetback independent of white 
money and control makes exhil- 
arating reading, but his film was a 
frenzied, over-directed, over-cut, vi- 
sually incoherent swirl of images sur- 
rounding a flamboyantly excessive 
ego-trip. Sweetback, a whorehouse 
stud-performer, so cool he hardly 
needs to speak; the man who kills 
several cops and beats up a few more 
and gets away with it; who conquers 
the female leader of a white motor- 
cycle gang in a bizarre sexual “duel” 
by giving her an orgasm—Sweetback 
was an example of self-aggrandize- 
ment so extreme that his creator must 
have counted on a special love of the 
outrageous, buried deep in the heart 
of the audience. 

Van Peebles is the Adam Clayton 
Powell of the cinema, and his Sweet- 
back is at least an attempt to create a 
film directly out of ghetto experience, 
a parable of the black man in flight. 
Gordon Parks' Shaft, on the other 
hand, is a sloppy spoof-replay of tired 
private-eye formulas, with black ac- 
tors standing in for the old Warner 
Brothers stock company. And the re- 
cent Buck and the Preacher, directed 
by Sidney Poitier, also draws on old 
movie sources, with Poitier doing a 
Ward Bond routine as a wagon mas- 
ter leading black settlers West after 
the Civil War. The film simulta- 
neously evokes historical truth 
(vicious white night riders try to bring 
the ex-slaves back) and denies it (Poi- 
tier and Harry Belafonte kill dozens 
of these men and get away with it). 

Even when an old movie is remade 
directly, the plot must be changed to 
suit the demand for *victory." The 
white-made Cool Breeze, based on 
the same W. R. Burnett novel that in- 
spired John Huston's The Asphalt 
Jungle, casts black actors as gangsters 
pulling off a big jewel robbery, but 
this time, rather than the characters' 
various frailties leading to their arrest 
or death, the two most likable robbers 
escape with the loot; the point of the 
story is completely lost. 

Another white-made film, The Leg- 


- . end of Nigger Charley, resembles one 


of those masochistic drugstore novels 
that used to be written for whites in 
which a powerful black slave is 
beaten and humiliated and finally 
kills the master and runs off with his 
wife. Instead of the sexual triumph 
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(white girlfriends are temporarily out 
of the question), Nigger Charley 
moves West and disposes of a pack of 
crazy, evil white men who come after 
him, as well as some local lunatics ha- 
rassing a gentle white man and his 
Indian bride; in the end he rides off 
into the western sunset. In these films 
the white man is always the oppres- 
sor, but it's necessary for the fantasy 
structure that he be a defeated op- 
pressor, no matter how false and con- 
tradictory that may appear. 

In form Nigger Charley is like the 
Spaghetti Westerns, those Italian- 
made products in which duels and 
ambushes and shoot-outs are spread 
throughout the entire picture, in con- 
trast to the typical American West- 
ern, in which an early provocation 
followed by a gradual change of char- 
acter in the hero leads to the inevi- 
table final duel. In movies like Nigger 
Charley and Buck and the Preacher, 
the act of violence is less a definition 
of identity and a moral fact than an 
invitation to a body count. In this re- 
spect, the black cinema is part of an 
industry-wide movement; apparently 
a single death is no longer expected 
to carry any weight with the au- 
dience. 

Oscar Williams, director of The Fi- 
nal Comedown, goes a step farther; 
his picture, set in the present, is just 
one endless shoot-out between Pan- 
therish young blacks and huge 
squads of police. The flashbacks in- 
terspersed through the killing show 
that young blacks must choose be- 
tween the Uncle Tom ways of their 
parents (the picture is inhumanly 
hard on older blacks) and a splendid 
death fighting "the pigs"; no other 
conduct is offered as possible. The 
young men all die after taking scores 
of policemen with them, and not only 
does the picture fail to examine the 
premise that one should be warring 
with the police, but it provides a sick- 
ening glorification of death. With its 
kamikaze mentality, The Final Come- 
down provides a thrill of despair, an 
intimation of a race war that the 
blacks will lose, but lose gloriously. 
No one can say whether the cheering 
audience dismisses this sort of thing 
as movie nonsense or takes it as a se- 
rious invitation to go out and get a 
cop; in either case one needn't prove 
a cause-and-effect relationship be- 
tween movies and behavior in order 
to hate and fear commercial nihilism 
like The Final Comedown. 
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Black movies without heavy vio- 
lence will soon be showing: James 
Baldwin is going to direct a movie 
from his own script; and Third World 
Productions, a company in New York 
headed by people like Ossie Davis, 
Ruby Dee, Piri Thomas, and John O. 
Killens, is planning to film adapta- 
tions of Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man 
and novels by Killens and Thomas. 
Adaptation of quality literary work 
doesn't always produce good movies, 
but at least this strategy could rescue 
black experience from the movies 
themselves—from old genres, bor- 
rowed styles, superheroes, and blood- 
spurting bodies falling off roofs and 
down stairways. 

Many of the brutal or trivial new 
entertainments have come in for 
scathing criticism from black in- 
tellectuals and activists, particularly 
the younger ones, who place an im- 
mense importance on media images 
and the use of media for political in- 
struction. Clayton Riley, for instance, 
a teacher and writer living in New 
York, complains about the continued 
obsession with violent figures. *The 
superhero creates elitist, worshipping 
attitudes and enforces your sense of 
personal worthlessness." Riley feels 
that current films are dangerous be- 
cause they encourage the audience to 
oversimplify its problems. “Watching 
Poitier kill whitey with his custom- 
made shotguns may make you feel 
good, but it doesn’t help you to live 
on the streets of Chicago.” One 
needn’t be Herbert Marcuse to see 
that the films might have the effect of 
dissipating black political militancy 
by providing victories on screen that 
are impossible in life. “Social mastur- 
bation” was the phrase used by 
Leonza Campbell, a writer-director at 
Third World Productions, to describe 
the revenge epics. 

Many black people I have spoken 
to are hostile to “mere entertain- 
ment” in the movies, on the grounds 
that the continuing crisis in black life 
demands something more useful. 
“We have to have a code of ethics 
and principles to live by; if a movie is 
just entertaining, it’s irrelevant,” said 
Dolores Costello, executive producer 
of Third World programs at WBAI- 
FM. But is this a realistic expectation? 
The repeated emphasis on “relevance” 
and “positive black values,” so remi- 
niscent of the left-puritanism in the 
arts during the thirties, could produce 
a cinema as dreary as most of the 
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“proletarian literature” of that period, 
and there’s small likelihood that the 
movie audience would either enjoy or 
learn anything from it. 

Perhaps the best direction for black 
cinema, and also the one that would 
satisfy the conflicting demands being 
placed on it, would be to deal with 
the ordinary heroism of black life, the 
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struggle simply to survive in America 
with dignity and selfhood intact. The 
film makers certainly have the atten- 
tion of the public, and they should be 
able to take a few chances. If that 
public is cheated of the quality its en- 
thusiasm deserves, black movies will 
be remembered only as another form 
of exploitation and betrayal. 








THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 
by Edward Weeks 


ONLY ONE EARTH 
by Barbara Ward and René Dubos 
Norton, $6.00 


In one of his last speeches, on July 
9, 1965, Ambassador Adlai Stevenson 
referred to the earth as a little space- 
ship in which we travel together, “de- 
pendent on its vulnerable supplies of 
air and soil.” How truly vulnerable 
such supplies are we did not begin to 
realize until the population explosion 
obliged us to weigh the future. Bar- 
bara Ward and René Dubos, the one 
so economically humane, the other so 
biologically apprehensive, have win- 
nowed the suggestions and remon- 
strances from the experts of many 
countries and prepared an unofficial, 
provocative survey of what man, es- 
pecially in this century, has done to 
the environment, the waste and de- 
struction so heedlessly committed, 
and the restoration or precaution he 
has been driven to by bitter experi- 
ence. Their report is the vivid body of 
evidence, the bone on which dele- 
gates from 108 nations chewed at the 
United Nations Conference on the 
Human Environment in Stockholm; 
in book form it is the first com- 
prehensive warning to aroused citi- 
zens everywhere of what needs doing 
locally if our small planet is to be 
maintained in health, not dis- 
integration. 

That politics and backbiting broke 
out in Stockholm is inevitable and 
beside the point. As this report is 
aware, the smaller developing na- 
tions, intent on building up their 
economy, will always bristle when 
cautioned what not to do by those 
powers that have it made. But the ex- 
ample of the big dunce in the corner, 
the United States, which because it is 
the wealthiest nation in the world is 


also the most wasteful, cannot be 
overlooked. Example: of the seven 
million automobiles junked in the 
United States in 1970, seventy thou- 
sand were abandoned in the streets of 
New York City alone. Example: one 
third of all publicly supplied water in 
the United States comes from rivers 
that are also channels of waste. Ex- 
ample: the average American house- 
hold is now generating five and a half 
pounds of solid waste a day. The 
prospect of things going on as they 
are has prompted one wit to ask, Will 
modern man reach Mars while stand- 
ing up to his knees in garbage on 
planet Earth? 

We learn by being bitten. One of 
the great assets of this stimulating re- 
port is its cautionary examples: when 
enough bathers on the beaches of 
Rome had succumbed to hepatitis in 
1971, the authorities decided to do 
something about the polluted water; 
when enough of the fishermen in the 
large landlocked bay of Minamata in 
Japan had become “Mad Hatters,” 
threatened by “mental derangement 
and death,” it was recognized that 
bacteria in silt and decaying matter 
were converting at a lethal rate the 
mercury in water systems into methyl 
mercury. We also learn by watching 
the other fellow. The water in Cali- 
fornia’s Lake Tahoe, once con- 
taminated by the sewage of an eager 
tourist industry, is being cleansed by 
a costly process, but the technology 
may throw light on a cheaper method 
of purification. 

The authors walk delicately in their 
discussion of pollution by the auto- 
mobile and the future of the car in 
the center city, but are more 
forthright and far-ranging on the 
question of housing. Here they draw 
refreshing illustrations from Eu- 





rope's two most densely populated 
countries, Holland and Britain. In 
their National Physical Planning Act, 
the Dutch have projected what their 
small land will be like thirty years 
from now when work will occupy 
only 42 percent of a citizen's time. In 
Britain the Greater London Council, 
disillusioned with the effect of high 
rise, "removed all future high-rise 
dwellings from the drawing boards." 
To counterbalance the ugly monot- 
ony of New York's canyons the au- 
thors cite the restoration of Warsaw, 
the greening and the spaciousness of 
Hankow, the rebuilding of Lenin- 
grad, the comprehensive planning in 
Romania which began when 40 per- 
cent of the people were still farming. 
Everywhere, in Milan, Paris, London, 
Moscow, and in our old cities, the 
less-skilled pile up in ill-housed pov- 
erty. But it is in the pooling of knowl- 
edge and initiative in this report that 
new hope dwells. 

In the latter sections the report 
moves to the larger imponderables 
where collective action must ulti- 
mately have its effect, to the oceans, 
“the most immediately threatened 
part of the biosphere” (when twenty 
whales born and bred in east Green- 
land were recently harpooned and 
tested, six identifiable pesticides, in- 
cluding DDT, were found in the 
blubber of all), and to the first steps 
toward an acceptance of collective re- 
sponsibility. The scale of the problems 
and our long drift of ignorance give 
us pause. But of one thing Miss Ward 
and Dr. Dubos are certain: “This is 
the hinge of history at which we 
stand, the door of the future opening 
on to a crisis more sudden, more glo- 
bal, more inescapable, and more be- 
wildering than any ever encountered 
by the human species. . ." It is obvi- 
ous that a general spending on arma- 
ments of two hundred billion a year is 
a wage the planet can no longer af- 
ford. 


MY DEAR WISTER—: The Frederic 
Remington—Owen Wister Letters 

by Ben Merchant Vorpahl 

American West, $9.95 


The friendship between Frederic 
Remington and Owen Wister began 
with a long evening of talk when they 
first met in Yellowstone country in 
the autumn of 1893; it was to con- 
tinue for fifteen years and in the early 
stages produce a partnership between 
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the illustrator and the writer of 
unique stimulus to both. They had 
turned thirty, Remington the more 
rugged and the younger by a year. 
While Wister, a Philadelphia blue 
blood, had studied music at Harvard, 
Remington had played on the Yale 
eleven captained by Walter Camp, 
and drudged in the newly established 
art school. When Remington in 1882 
lost his inheritance as a silent partner 
in a Kansas City saloon, he turned to 
the Plains, mixing with the cowhands 
and the cavalry as he drew his first 
black-and-whites. In 1885 when Wis- 
ters romance of writing opera col- 
lapsed, he too went West to regain his 
health and to begin writing. By the 
time of their meeting each had seen a 
good deal of the frontier, but it was 
Remington who was the catalyst. 
With his big torso and stumpy legs he 
had seen more action, been in more 
danger, and known the cowboys for 
what they were. Wister, the dreamer 
and the snob, believed that the Popu- 
lists and the immigrants (“encroach- 
ing alien vermin,” he called them) 
could debase the United States, and it 
was his notion that out of the West 
might come a new American, essen- 
tially Anglo-Saxon, who would recon- 
cile the North and the South and 
cleanse the melting pot. He kept look- 
ing for this new breed in the cowboy 
until Remington put him wise. The 
difference in the temperament of the 
two men, their dependence upon 
each other in their formative years, 
and their separation when Reming- 
ton proved to be the greater artist 
have been admirably illuminated by 
Ben Merchant Vorpahl. 

During the Civil War Remington's 
father had served for five years in the 
cavalry and his big son, 240 pounds 
in the saddle, inherited the love for 
horses. At sixteen he stated that 
"there is nothing poetical about me,” 
and when he headed West, he was 
hunting, so the author tells us, for 
money, so he could get married, and 
a fight, so he could “be a soldier like 
Father." As what we would call a 
combat artist, he rode with General 
Miles and General Crook, and what 
he saw of the Indians, the troopers, 
and the cattlemen prompted his re- 
mark, “I am by nature a sceptic—I 
would not recognize the Second 
Coming if I saw it.” No one before 
him had caught so vividly the flash of 
action and the irony of defeat. His il- 
lustrations for magazines like Har- 
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pers Weekly had brought him to 
Teddy Roosevelts attention, but it 
was not until Owen Wister came 
along that he found a writer who 
could feed him the dramatic Western 
stories that he needed, and when they 
verged on the romantic, he said so. 
His letters to Wister in their ex- 
plosive, gutty style are masterpieces, 
correcting, urging, and illustrating 
with line drawings what he knew to 
be true. Set beside the somewhat 
pompous prose of Wister’s essay, 
“The Evolution of the Cow-puncher,” 
they glow. 

It was while Remington was hung 
up in his efforts to illustrate one of 
Wister’s less active pieces that he 
turned to “mud”—his name for mod- 
eling clay—and began work on “The 
Bronco-Buster,” that statuette which 
was to enlarge his scope and which 
embodied, as Mr. Vorpahl well ob- 
serves, precisely those elements which 
“Remington had to fight to get Wister 
to include in ‘The Evolution.’” Less 
than a month later, with the publica- 
tion of Red Men and White, Wister 
made his first serious bid as a book 
writer, and thereafter their paths be- 
gan to separate. My Dear Wister is to 
be enjoyed for its history of the West, 
for its evaluation of a friendship, and 
for its technical appreciation of two 
talents at work. 


STAY HUNGRY 
by Charles Gaines 
Doubleday, $5.95 


Craig Blake, the hero of this South- 
ern novel, is a wealthy, footloose 
young bachelor of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, with a jaded interest in debu- 
tantes, past and present, and without 
family ties. He camps out in the vast 
house he has inherited on the moun- 
tain, makes a pretense of being inter- 
ested in real estate, and takes a di- 
minishing pleasure in gambling with 
his contemporaries at the Wood- 
stream Country Club. Craig is ripe 
for a pickup, for any challenge that 
will draw him away from the bore- 
dom of his conventional behavior. In 
this vulnerable mood, after a too 
hearty lunch, he drifts into a health 
center, attracted by the sign that tells 
him JOE SANTO, MR. ALABAMA, 
TRAINS HERE. The receptionist, a sun- 
tanned sexy girl, catches his eye, and 
a bulky attendant in a white smock 
takes his name and asks him, “Did 
you want to gain, reduce, or tone?” 


wa ere 


Blake, physically in great shape, is 
just curious enough to buy a ticket 
which admits him to a circus unlike 
anything he had known before in 
Alabama. 

The four members of the Erickson 
Olympic Studio who take Craig in 
tow are Thor Erickson, the owner, 
whom he dislikes; Mary Tate, the re- 
ceptionist, who is out to get him; 
Franklin, the trainer, who explains 
the fine art of the strongman's tech- 
nique; and Joe Santo, their cham- 
pion, who is pushing for the title of 
"Mr. Southeast." To Craig this new 
world of the oiled torso, musculature, 
and the Atlas pose is as novel as it is 
exciting. He relishes their vegetarian 
meals, “a. garden of food" washed 
down with water mixed with Tiger's 
Milk. He can't keep his eyes off Mary, 
and is pleased that Santo likes him—a 
good thing, too, for Joe is a man of 
limitless strength who had had some- 
thing going with Mary before Craig 
broke in. 

The story, as it passes from the first 
innocent impressions, the hard train- 
ing and the camaraderie which Craig 
enjoys, to the ringside of the “Mr. 
Gulf" contest in Mobile, is skillfully 
handled by the author; and the finals 
in which Wayne Latrobe, a fabulous 
black, is pitted against an aging vet- 
eran whom the M.C. refers to as the 
"Mississippi Mastodon" is quite the 
best scene in the book. But these 
people do not improve on acquaint- 
ance, and Craig gets out of his depth. 
Violence and sexuality are part of the 
tough intimacy of the Olympic Stu- 
dio. The idea of setting up Mary as 
the mistress of Craig's ancestral home 
excites the jealousy of Erickson, her 
boss, and in the fury of the lovers' 
separation it is Craig who stays hun- 


One looks for promise in a first 
novel and it is here, in the raunchy 
dialogue—especially when Franklin is 
speaking—and in the graphic descrip- 
tion of the strongmen at work. The 
weakness in Mr. Gaines' novel is that 
he sets up an expectation which is not 
fulfilled. For all of his selfish indul- 
gence, Craig Blake with his fine body 
and quick response is a likable man, 
and his common sense should have 
warned him that he had nothing to 
gain from these weirdies. But he does 
not mature as the story proceeds and 
it is for this reason that I prefer the 
impressionable chapters to what fol- 
lows. 













This is the story of a “triangle” 
—or is it a “quadrangle”? 
Lusty, funny fantastic, it 
takes place in Coney Is- 

land and New York in 

our time. 


“This beautifully written novel is a special 
and true book for this year and beyond" 


Enemies, 
rs 
Sto 


$6.95, now at your bookstore FARRAR, STRAUS & GIROUX N 





“Head and shoulders above anything 
yet published on life inside the new 
China... a perceptive, probing study.’ 


CHINA 


ROSS TERRILL 


The atmosphere and setting 






are new for a novel by 
Isaac Bashevis Singer, 
but the style is un- 
mistakably his. 

* Publishers Weekly 





—Ronald Steel, Book World 


A prize of a book. 


Parts of it which have 
appeared in The Atlantic 
Monthly have already 

won the George Polk 
Memorial Award *'for 
outstanding achievement 
in magazine reporting" 
and the National Magazine 
Award *'for outstanding 
editorial achievement 

in reporting excellence." 






Illustrated. 
$7.95 at all bookstores 


ATLANTIC/LITTLE, BROWN 
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SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


UNDER THE GUNS by Bruce Bliven, 
Jr. Harper & Row, $10.00. In the 


= years 1775-1776, New York entered 


the Revolution like a refractory 
horse, balking and shying at every 
step. Because the British warships in 
the harbor could have burned the 
whole place flat with a couple of fire 
bombs, the Revolutionary authorities 
talked a great deal and did little aside 
from appealing to Washington for 
help with their prospective defense 
and maintaining a show of respect for 
the Royal Governor, who was bob- 
bing around with the Royal Navy. 
Things moved very slowly, for differ- 
ing opinions had to be considered, ev- 
ery decision had to be interminably 
argued, and all methods had to be 
improvised. Mr. Bliven has recon- 
structed events in great detail, believ- 
ing that the very slowness of New 
York's operations makes it possible to 
examine minutely a set of problems 
which in fact beset all the new colo- 
nial governments. He is quite right. 
The story may be undramatic, but it 
is immensely interesting. 


TROPICAL DETECTIVE STORY by 
Raymond Mungo. Dutton, $4.95. Be- 
hind a lot of grass smoke about the 
"soul of the century" and some 
flighty remarks on reincarnation and 
“psychic force" lurks a story that 
amounts to no more than aimless 
ramblings and beddings by a bevy of 
elderly hippies. 


How THE GOVERNMENT BREAKS 
THE LAW by Jethro K. Lieberman. 
Stein and Day, $10.00. The author ar- 
gues that the wide disregard of law in 
this country originates with the gov- 
ernment itself, which habitually dis- 
torts or disregards the laws it exists to 
implement. He produces a persuasive 
number of infuriating examples of 
governmental lawlessness and even- 
tually points out what the reader has 
long since noticed—there is no such 
creature as "the government." There 
is merely an infinity of persons in of- 
ficial positions where their prejudices, 
lazinesses, and private ambitions 
function with a minimum of super- 
vision and restraint. Mr. Lieberman 
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calls for a general reform of both ju- 
dicial and administrative systems and 
above all for constant, public exam- 
ination of their activities. “I do not 
deny," he concludes glumly, "that 
ours is a particularly stubborn, con- 
fident, or cocky society with an aston- 
ishingly renewable capacity for cor- 
ruption, nor that ordinary citizens 
commit with depressing regularity the 
most heinous crimes. But it is no less 
true that these same citizens, elevated 
to offices of public trust, do not 
change their personal quirks over- 
night." 


IN HIDING by Ronald Fraser. Pan- 
theon, $6.95. As a bright, sensible, 
largely self-educated socialist, Man- 
uel Cortes became Republican mayor 
of a Spanish village. He then spent 
thirty years in hiding to escape repri- 
sals by the Franco regime. Through 
interviews with the fugitive, his wife, 
and their daughter, Mr. Fraser has 
pieced together a quite amazing story 
of courage and ingenuity. There is 
also a great deal of direct information 
about business, farming, and social 
organization in the tiny town of 
Mijas, for all three Corteses are artic- 
ulate, observant people. 


MAGOG by Andrew Sinclair. Harper 
& Row, $6.95. Admirers of Gog will 
no doubt enjoy this sequel. For the 
uninitiate, the novel concerns upper- 
middle-class muddle and fuddle in 
England from the Second World War 
to the present. Despite spasms of 
amusing dialogue, the characters are 
manikins hauled about by the author. 
The style is barnacled with period 
references, paraphrased quotations in 
the manner of T. S. Eliot, and what 
used to be called purple passages. A 
pretentious lummox of a book. 


REPORT TO THE COMMISSIONER by 
James Mills. Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 
$6.95. Mr. Mills appears to have in- 
tended a serious novel about the tra- 
gic effects of temperamental unsuit- 
ability to police work. What he has 
actually written is a good, nerve-rack- 
ing thriller. 


THE NIGHT OF THE LONG KNIVES by 
Max Gallo. Harper & Row, $8.95. 
Another move-by-move historical re- 
construction, mildly overwritten in re- 
gard to weather and setting and 
romantically unspecific as to informa- 
tion sources, but on the whole well or- 


ganized. The book covers, and at- 
tempts to explain, Hitlers savage 
destruction of his old ally Ernst 
Róhm and the Brown Shirt partisans 
who had been a major force in the 
Nazi rise to power. How can so much 
blood and intrigue fail to fascinate? 
Translated from the French by Lily 
Emmet. 


VICTORIA'S HEYDAY by J. B. Priest- 
ley. Harper & Row, $15.00. A great 
deal happened in Britain during the 
1850s, and Mr. Priestley describes 
most of it with no sign of haste and 
no hint of the prodigious amount of 
selection and condensation under- 
lying his easily flowing narrative. The 
text suggests, quite charmingly, that 
one is listening to a gossipy ghost 
with total recall. Good illustrations 
and plenty of them. 


THE RESTLESS EARTH by Nigel Cal- 
der. Viking, $10.00. Assuming that 
the reader is seriously interested in 
the recently evolved theory that the 
earth's outer shell consists of slowly 
moving "plates" and familiar enough 
with older theories to find the idea 
startling, this is a fine expository 
book. It is written in English rather 
than jargon and copiously supplied 
with pictures that are well placed in 
relation to the text and really do illus- 
trate the author's points. 


A SENSE OF PLACE by Alan Gussow. 
Friends of the Earth/Saturday Re- 
view Press, $27.50. An unexpected 
offshoot of the ecological debate. Mr. 
Gussow, a painter himself, has cho- 
sen American landscapes ranging 
from John White's Indian sketches of 
1585 to Georgia O'Keeffe's clouds 
from an airplane window. The pic- 
tures are accompanied by biographi- 
cal notes and quotations from the 
painters themselves, and taken as a 
group, painters are notably free with 
lively notions well expressed. The re- 
sult of all this is an enchanting view 
of beauties gone, for the most part, 
beyond recall. Introduction by Rich- 
ard Wilbur. 


THE POLITICS OF LITERATURE: DIS- 
SENTING ESSAYS ON THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH, edited by Louis Kampf 
and Paul Lauter. Pantheon, $8.95. An 
essay from this collection, William 
Labov's *The Logic of Nonstandard 
English," appeared in the June Atlan- 
tic. 
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LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low 
cost. Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies 
up. Write for free catalog and prices. Adams 
Press, Dept. AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, 
Illinois 60602. 


BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, 
Floral Park, N.Y. 11001. 


WRITERS—"'UNSALABLE'"' BOOK MANU- 
SCRIPT? Try AUTHOR AID ASSOCIATES, 340 


. East 52nd Street, New York City 10022. 


THE PERFECT GIFT! Bookmarks from Com- 
munist China. Mao's thoughts, birds, horses, 
etc. Beautiful, exotic. 10 different $2. Airmailed. 
Box 4060 Shaukiwan, Hongkong. 


MANUSCRIPTS, REPORTS, writing, editing, typ- 
ing. All subjects. Reasonable. Personalized. Con- 
fidential. Professional Team. RC Research, 11 
Ontario, Oakpark, Illinois 60302 


BOOKS 





GOOD USED BOOKS—Wide variety, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly: you can too! 
History, fiction, social sciences, literature, mis- 
cellaneous subjects. Write for lists. Editions, 
Desk AM. Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 


BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 
44-A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 


FREE. BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before 


Christ. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston 
Road, Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 





AUSTRALIAN flora, fauna and landscapes in 
over 50 colourful and authoritative Australian 
publications. Send 254 coin via airmail for list- 
ings. Rozelle Book Supplies, Box 72-Y, Rozelle, 
N.S.W. 2039 Australia. 





SINGLE BOOKLOVERS letter helps cultured mar- 
riage-oriented single, widowed, or divorced per- 
sons get acquainted. Write: Box AE, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 19081 


PERIODICALS 





There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
Success—-but for time-tested, honest instruc- 
tion in writing for publication, read THE 
WRITER, the monthly magazine for free-lance 
writers. Each issue contains articles by leading 
authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute lists 
telling where to sell manuscripts. $7 a year. 
For trial 5 mos. subs., mail $2 to THE 
WRITER, 8 Arlington St, 4th Floor, Boston, 
Mass. 02116. 





AREAS OF CONCERN. Independent newsletter 
for concerned people. Free sample. AOC (Dept. 
AM), P.O. Box 429, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 19010. 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
Cm Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS searched for. Free 
quotes. R. A. Murphy, 200 W. Brookline St., 
Boston 02118. 


CATALOGS 


CATALOGS! RECEIVE MANY! Catalog Directory 
$1.00. Box 305 Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 19462. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful de- 
signs. Imprinting and special designing. Ad- 
dress ANTIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387. 
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SCHOOLS AT SEA 


THE SCHOONER “NATHANIEL BOWDITCH” 
offers new horizons for your school, camp, or 
youth organization. Available for field trips, 
project weeks, seminars, or courses from Maine 
to Miami, including the Bahamas. Accommoda- 
tions for 24 students and staff. $150/student/ 
week, all inclusive. Write American Practical 
Navigators, Inc., Box 205, South Brooksville, 
Maine 04617. 


STUDY AT SEA. World Campus Afloat Semester 
sails September and February to exotic ports 
round the world. Accredited. Financial aid 
available. Write: Chapman College, Box CC28, 
Orange, California 92666. 


TRAVEL GUIDES 


OFFBEAT EUROPE GUIDEBOOKS. Castle-Hotels, 
500: castles, monasteries, palaces offering ac- 
commodations, 16 countries, 250 illustrations, 
maps. (20,000 sold). Europe’s Flea Markets, 80 
markets, 10 countries, drawings, maps. Where 
the Antiques Are, shops described, 70 towns in 
Britain, Ireland, dollar-pound prices, shipping, 
maps, index. $3.10 each postpaid. Robert Long, 
Yield 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, N.Y. 





WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$1.75. 
Rates, Schedules. 700 passenger carrying 
si ai TravLtips, 40-21A Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 





TRAVEL 


CANOE TRIPS—Quetico Superior wilderness. 
Bill Rom's Outfitters, Ely, Minnesota 55731. 








COLORADO ALPINE ADVENTURES. 2 to 12 day 
hiking and horseback adventures in the un- 
spoiled wilderness. From $25. P.O. Box 18427, 
Denver, 80218. 





NEPAL - EVEREST deluxe Trek 

November 15— $2623. 

KASHMIR - KOLAHOI! Trek 

Tiger Viewhunt; April 21—$2850 

A eH 400 Club, 960 Larrabee, Los Angeles 


UNIQUE Hiking Experience in Northern Spain, 
Sept. 6-19, 1972. For Brochure A, Aquarius 
Tours, Box 136, Watertown, Mass. 02172. 617 
923-0520. 


HEALTH RESORTS 


HEALTHFUL VACATIONING—Fasting. Reducing. 
Rejuvenation. Wholesome meals. Peaceful sur- 
roundings. Pool, boats, solariums. 
classes. SHANGRI-LA, Bonita Springs. Florida 
33923—OF 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, 
canoes, kayaks, tripping or whitewater, cross 
country skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, 
Dept. 54, Main Street, Concord, Mass. 01742. 


REAL ESTATE 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS ... low as 
$1.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, In- 
vestment! All Provinces! “Opportunities in Ca- 
nadian Land” includes complete purchase in- 
formation! Send $1.00. Canadian International, 
Box 29193 YU Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 








GOVERNMENT LANDS Low as $3.50 
Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Investment! 
Exclusive “Government Land Buyer’s Guide” 
... plus “Land Opportunity Review" 
lands available throughout U.S., I 
Surplus Lands, Box 19107 YU Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 





IDEAL 5-ACRE RANCH, Lake Conchas, 
Mexico. $2,975. No Down, No Interest, 
Vacation Paradise. Money Maker. 
Box 1095AM, Alameda, California 





VACATIONS 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY FARM—Beautiful, se- 
cluded, comfortable, year-round. Dixons, Mc- 
Gaheysville, Virginia 22840. 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES ... Higher Payl 
Free Transportation! Complete information in- 
cluding Directory of 135 companies hiring 
thousands of Americans overseas . . . all oc» 
cupations! Send $1.00. International Opportu- 
nities, Box 232 YU, Cumberland, Indiana 46229. 


AUSTRALIAN OPPORTUNITIES HANDBOOK 
. . . latest information about Government Paid 
Transportation, Employment, Business, Farm- 
ing, Housing, Education . . . plus “Employers 


List" and Forms. Send $1.00. International 
ae Box 19107 YU, Washington, D.C. 


EUROPEAN— FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT —De- 
tailed report on currently available jobs—Eu- 
rope, Australia, Africa. $3.00. Eurojob Report, 
Box 52643-T, Lafayette, Louisiana 70501. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT... ; 
rope, South America, Asia! All Occupations! 
$700-$4,000 monthly! Write: Employment Inter- 
national, Box 29217 YU, Indianapolis, Indiana 
46229. 


EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. 
Research Associates, Box 889-P, Belmont, Cali- 
fornia 94002. 





OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all 
possibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive 
"Directory of 200 American Companies Over- 
seas" and special reports on summer jobs, 
government careers, international organiza- 
tions, teaching, librarian, secretarial, newspa- 
per, medical, and social work overseas. $2.00. 
satisfaction guaranteed or payment refunded. 
Hill International Publications, P.O. Box 79-T, 
East Islip, New York 11730. 


TEACHING POSITIONS IN FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES. New 1972-73 guide contains current 
information about private and governmental 
organizations seeking teachers. General and 
personal requirements, geographic areas, ad- 
dresses for application forms. 100-page book 
including survey of foreign embassies!! Over 
20,000 copies in print since 1969. Guaranteed 
satisfaction. SPECIAL PRICE $2.00. Foreign 
Countries Box 514 C11, Ames, lowa 50010. 





LEADING AUSTRALIAN NEWSPAPERS, recent 
arrivals, 5 pounds— $4.00. 8 pounds—50,000 
ads, 9,000 job offers—$5.50. 11 pounds, in- 
cludes books, magazines—$7.00. 15-pounds— 
above plus 1,292 page Yearbook—$10.00. 20 
pounds—includes 1,328 page Sydney Classified 
Directory (1972)—$14.00. 40 pounds all differ- 
ent, above plus large deluxe edition—$35.00. 
Postpaid North America only. AUSTRALASIAN 
NEWS, Box 6428, Torrance, California 90504 


LUCRATIVE WORLDWIDE HOTEL JOBS. Details 
$1.00. Alexander, Box 357 AT, S. Pasadena, 
California 91030. 


AUSTRALIA WANTS YOU!!! Free Passage. 50,000 
Jobs—Most Comprehensive Information Any- 
where—Employment Directory, Business Direc- 
tory, Teaching Opportunities, Education, Hous- 
ings, Taxation, Ranching, Maps. Only $1.00. 
AUSTCO, Box 3623- YY, Long Beach, California 
90803. 





RECORDS 





FREE 162-PAGE CATALOG offers over 1,000 
fine recordings of Renaissance, Baroque, 
Classical, Romantic and Modern music. All 
late stereo recordings. Highest quality at 
budget label. Available only by mail from 
MUSICAL HERITAGE SOCIETY, Box 932 AM, 
New York, N.Y. 10023. 


SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LPs. Large 
list 20¢. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, 
Georgetown, Connecticut 06829. 


EVERYTHING you always wanted to know 
about record finding but never knew where to 
ask. Dealers—Collectors write RoundSound. 
P. O. Box 8743, Boston, Ma. 02114 
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TAPES 








SCOTCH TAPES.  Cassettes-cartridges-reels. 
Catalog 10¢ Tower Lafayette Hill, Pa. 19444 


MUSIC 








Build dulcimers, guitars,  balalaikas, 
thumb pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished 
dulcimers from $19.95. 8665 West 13th Ave- 
nue, Denver, Colorado 80215, 





HANDMADE GUITARS, BANJO LUTES, AUTO- 
HARPS, Custom or stock. Excellent tone and 
workmanship. Jerold Elliott, luthier. 3201 26th 
Street, Lubbock, Texas 79410. 





HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent 
modern German instruments by Sperrhake. 
Beautiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. 
Taylor, 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda, Mary- 
land 20034. 





SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 
18th Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. 
Dealerships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, 
Charlemont, Mass. 01339. 





Poems accepted for new songs recorded with- 
out charge. Songs/poems examined free. Tin 
Pan Ally, Box 11647-AT, Sarasota, Florida 33578 





ART 





MIRO, CHAGALL: Lithographs, etchings Illus- 
trated Brochure, 50¢. George A. Kirschner, 90- 
59 56th Ave., Elmhurst, N.Y. 11373. 





FABULOUS CHINESE TRADITIONAL ART BOOK 

with full page photos at $2. And an exclusive 

large Taoism/Buddism painting album with 
English version at $5. Antique Spot Art Com- 

pany, Far East Mansion G/F 15, Kowloon, Hong 
ong. 





PORTRAITS. People - Pets. Charcoal or oils 
from your photo. Details free. Artistry Studios, 
Dept. A, P.O. Box 4074, Wheeling, W. Va. 26003. 





INVEST IN FINE-ART LITHO POSTERS. Chagall, 
Vasarely, Miro, Braque, Picasso, Calder, Dali, 
Matisse, et al. From $7. Direct from importer. 
Color catalog 25¢: Poster Source, 636 E. Penn 
St., Long Beach, N.Y. 11561. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





M.A. CHINESE LANGUAGE, LITERATURE; seeks 
work for intercultural understanding (teach, 
write, translate, edit). Miles Murphy, 218 TSF, 
University Minesota 55455. 


COINS 


UNCIRCULATED PEACE SILVER DOLLAR, $4.50. 
Catalog 25¢. Village Coin Shop, Dept. A, Plais- 
tow, N.H. 03865. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short para- 
graphs. Information free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-L, 
6216 N. Clark, Chicago 60660. 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?— 
business of your own, or full or part time money- 
making opportunities? Find out what's available. 
Send name for FREE 5-month subscription to 
Salesman's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 964, 
1460 Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 





ANTIQUES 





HANDBOOK-—Gives value thousand items—800 
illustrated—264 pages—$2.00 Refundable. 
Staytry, Whitestone, New York 11357. 


PRINTING 





OFFSET PRINTING. Economical. Postpaid. Cata- 
rrr Rapid Copy, Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 
19462. 


FOSSILS 





FOSSIL ROCKS, large, full of shells. Mounted 
$9.95; unmounted $5.95. Intili, The Fossil Farm, 
Box 83, Jasper, N.Y. 14855. 
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STAMPS 


WOW. 110 ALL DIFFERENT GERMANY 10¢. Com- 
memoratives, Airmails, High Values, Big Cata- 
log, bargain lists. Also, fine stamps from our 
approval service, which you may return without 
purchases and cancel service at any time. 
Jamestown Stamp, Dept. A82AM, Jamestown, 
N.Y. 14701. 








FREE! BIG BARGAIN CATALOG—NEW EDITION 
listing thousands of bargains including U.S. 
& B.N.A. stamps, packets, albums, accessories 
and supplies. Also, find stamps from our ap- 
proval service which you may return without 
purchases and cancel service at any time. 
Jamestown Stamp, Dept. E82AM, Jamestown, 
N.Y. 14701. 





NEW Issues—Free Weekly Illustrated list. 
dC 2601-Z Avenue “U”, Brooklyn, New York 





VACATION HOMES 


TRADE HOUSES. August exchange. Bermuda 
or Caribbean. Our house between NY and Bos- 
ton near Tanglewood. Write 315 Middle St., 
Amherst, Mass. 01002. 








PERSONALS 





PRESIDING OFFICERS' HANDBOOK $2.00 post- 
paid. HAMMOND'S, 115 E. Wells, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 53202. 





"GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 
O PEDI: Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 


e 





SLIDES, ART-EDUCATIONAL-TRAVEL. 50,000 
Individually sold. Samples-Catalog $1.00 refun- 
dable. Visuals D-6, 44 N.W. 130 Street, 
Miami, Florida 33168. 





KEEP ON TRUCKIN' or MR. NATURAL items: 
posters $1.25, T-shirts $3.50, Iron-on decals 
$1.25, patches $1.00, buttons 5/$1. NOTPOT, 
pure herbal high $1.00 ounce; CANNABIS 
papers 2/$1; ZAP comics 2/$1. (state you're 
21); Serendipity catalog 25¢ (free with order). 
ARIES, Box 666 A, Capitola, CA. 95010. 





ARTIST - ASTROLOGER offers personal full- 
colour Horoscope, suitable for framing. $14.50. 
Ideal gift. Airmail birthdate, time, place. 
eb bigs 101 BCM Society, London WC1, Eng- 
and. 





THE SEA—NOW A SOVEREIGN NATION. Pass- 
ports, immigration. Box 5052B Victoria, Canada. 





LOSING HAIR? Swiss electro-vibratory scalp 
massager promotes hair growth. $5.95 post- 
paid. R.S. Associates, Import-Export, Box 113, 
Twinsburg, Ohio 44087. 





PENFRIENDS. For free information write: 
Papyrus; Box 458AM, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
102. 





HANDWRITING ANALYSIS IN DEPTH. Send 
sample and $10.00 to Elisabeth King, 41 E. 
29th St., New York 10016 








35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 individually 
sold, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 10¢. 
Wolfe Worldwide, Dept. 55-82, Los Angeles, 
California, 90025 





BLOW YOURSELF UPI 144’x2’ poster of any- 
one. Send returned snapshot $3. Pierpoint 
Products, Box 678, Inglewood, Calif. 90307. 





SLEEP-LEARNING KITS—endless tapes, 
timers, complete outfits. Free catalog. SLRA, 
Box 24-AM, Olympia, Washington. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS. Self administered. 
.Q., personality, etc. 32 different tests $5.25. 
Psychology Tests, Box 1021C, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio 44223 





Colivell's DESPICABLE MAN ESSAYS. First 
Printing; stories, poems. $3.50: Interpermeation 
Press, Box 7302, Columbus, Ohio 43209. 








T4. See 





PERSONALS 


HUMANISM: Position of Buckminster Fuller, 
Erich Fromm, Julian Huxley, a complete philos- 
ophy and movement for humane social action. 








WE'LL WRITE ANYTHING. Professional staff. 
Reasonable rates. RESEARCH REPORTS, Suite 
#5, 6400 Georgia Avenue, N.W.—Washington, 
D.C. (202)-726-1444 





NOTE CARDS BY NEDOBECK—Nationally 
known artist—owls, cats, lions—$1.60. Box 
5737, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53220. 





LEARN CARTOONING AT HOME. V.A. approved. 
Free booklet. Cartooning, Box 7069AM, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 80907. 





brainwave feedback instrument. J & J Enter- 
prises, 24120J, 3PW, Bothell, Wash. 98011. 





SZONDIAN ANALYSIS—Send photograph and 
$10.00 to Dr. Charles Emerson, P.O. Box 2217, 
Norman, Oklahoma 73069. 





IF W/B/F/P PUZZLES YOU, there is no mystery 
about handpainted Dutch tiles dramatically 
lighting up your fireside and magically up- 
sparking your entire home decor. Traditional 
Delft motifs. Importer’s Special. Illustrated 
folder 10g. WESTRAVEN TILES, 45 Gunther 
Avenue, Yonkers, N.Y. 10704. 





postpaid. Art Nilsen, 1225A South Biscayne Pt., 
Miami Beach, Florida 33141. 


LEARN TO CONTROL your alpha and theta 
brain waves. Relax, mediate, create. Money- 





NAUTICAL STATIONERY, personalized or plain, 
on finest Crane’s paper, original design em- 
bossed, samples 10¢ Nautical Stationers—P.O. 
Box 331-A—Wayzata, Mn. 55391 





DON’T DIE WITHOUT A WILL! Blank Will form 
protects your family. Only $2—guaranteed! 
Order today!! Campbell, 
Dept. 1AM, Baltimore 21239. 





SPECIAL DISCOUNT OFFER! 1,000 personalized 
gold striped address labels only 59¢. Summer 
Bargains, Box 3434, Seminole, Florida 33542. 





LEARN “27 WAYS TO IMPROVE YOUR 1.Q." for 
just $2.00; accurate, self-scoring 1.Q. and ap- 
titude tests also available at $2.00 and $3.00; 
all three for $6.50. Amerasian, Box 776DH, 
La Canada, California 91011. 








NATIONAL PARK PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHS: Full 
color, 16 x 20 inches on heavy quality stock; 
for home, school, office. Send for list. Photo 
Classics, Dickerson, Md. 20753. 





EXTRA INCOME—MAKE $1.00 PER SALE selling 
engraved metal Social Security plates. FREE 
SALES KIT. Engravaplates, Box 10460-251, 
Jacksonville, Florida 32207. 





STOP FUMBLING FOR KEYHOLES! Miniature 
key light fits any key! Self contained power 
source. Ten day guarantee. Send $3.95 plus 
50¢ postage and handling. House of Bradford, 
Dept. 1A8, 7 Myles Standish Drive, Bradford, 
Mass. 01830. 





ORIENTAL INTRODUCTIONS! Photographs, de- 
scriptions, guarantee, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, Box 
304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 





OUTSTANDING imprinted personal stationery. 
Social-professional. Idea-packed sampler-cata- 
log—25¢. Jacques Stationery, Box 395-A, Wal- 
lingford, Vermont 05773. 
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PERSONALS 


HOW INTELLIGENT ARE YOU? Self-scoring 1.Q. 
Test will tell. $1.00—Shrico, Box 7683A, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15214. 








HOORAY! Legendary, bestselling MADISON 
AVENUE COOKBOOOK reprints! Collectors 
items! Great Gifts! Supply limited Only $6 each. 
Exotica, Box 4294-A, NYC 10017. 





ALPHA WAVE SENSOR. The biofeedback in- 
strument that uses no electrode cream. Effective 
for deep relaxation and concentrated alertness. 
Fully-guaranteed. $98.50. Neuronics, Inc., 875 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 60611. 


NATIONAL S & M CLUB. Free information. Box 
4401, Tulsa, Oklahoma 74104. 


FLOWER POWER 


MAGNIFICENT LONG-LASTING Hawaiian flowers 
airmailed special delivery from Hawaii. 1 dozen 
scarlet Anthuriums, $9.00 prepaid. Larger An- 
thuriums, $12.00. Tropical Fantasy (Anthu- 
riums, Flame Ginger, Bird of Paradise), $14.00. 
Tropical Extravaganza (more of everything!), 
$18.00. Fresh arrival guaranteed. ISLAN 
FLOWERS, Box 4841, Chicago, Ill. 60680. 


BONSAI 


LARGEST SELECTION of imported Bonsai trees 
in United States. Tools-containers, free cata- 
logue. Heirob Bonsai Nursery, Kabudachi, 
Livingston Manor, New York 12758. 


OUT OF THIS WORLD 


o 


MOON LOT DEEDS, only $2.00, colorful, uni- 
que, individual acre lots. Wilbarcorp, Box 
902-A, Cape Canaveral, Florida 32920. 


GOURMET FOOD 


WINEMAKING KIT—$4.98. Free catalog and 


recipes. JIM DANDY, Box 30230-A, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 45230. 


MARTELL’S—a saloon in the old tradition 
offers fine foods and spirituous liquors. 3rd 
Avenue corner 83rd Street, NYC, 861-6110. 


BACCHANALIA WINEMAKERS SHOP. 273-A 
Riverside Avenue, Westport, Conn. 06880. Free 
catalog. 


WINEMAKERS Yeast, Recipes & Catalog 25¢. 
SPECIAL LAGER BEER recipe included. Kraus, 
Box 451-AC, Nevada, Missouri 64772. 


MAKE SPARKLING CHAMPAGNE in two days 
without special equipment. Delicious Secret 
Recipe. Free Details. Champagne Time, 3636-B 
Peterson, Chicago 60659. 


ORGANIC FOODS 


Organic Foods And Other Things Sample Food 
Package $6.50. Prepaid Only. Catalogue 25¢ 
Here And Now, Box 619, Stamford, Connecticut 
06904 


RATES 


Per word (single insertion) 10 word 
minimum 

Per word 6 times in one contract year .. 

Per word 12 times in one contract year .. 


Copy should be received by the 15th of second 
month prior to issue. Payment for initial in- 
sertion must accompany copy. Adjustments on 
word count will be made if necessary. 


For two or more insertions, payment must be 
received by the Ist of month prior to date of 
each issue. 


Post Office Box Number count as two words. 


No charge for Zip Code. We do not accept 
Atlantic box numbers at this time. 

Please write for additional information and 
rates for Classified Display advertising. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 
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The pressures for having 
children are great. 

Some are social. 

Like a mother-in-law asking 
for the hundredth time when 
she's going to see 
grandchildren. 

Or an aunt wondering out 
loud whether the couple is 
selfish. 

Other pressures are personal. 

Like the self-doubt in many 
men and women over whether 
they actually can “make” a 
baby. 

Other pressures are less 
obvious. 

Like not enough family 
planning services available for 
everyone who desires and 
needs them. 

As we said, the pressures are 
great. 

But as far as we're concerned, 
there's only one, repeat one, 
reason for a couple to have a 
child : because they really 
want it. 

And are ready for it: emo- 
tionally, not just financially. 

And there's only one time to 
have that child : when they 
want it. When it can be a 
welcome addition rather than 
an accidental burden. 


Planned Parenthood is a national, non-profit organization dedicated to providing œ 4. 
information and effective means of family planning to all who want and need it. EY 


advertising contributed for the public good 
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Whata pity that 

aving children is 
often more important 
than wanting them. 


É 





Photo by Leonard Nones 








Unfortunately, research has 


consistently shown that not 


enough Americans (from every 


walk of life) are aware of the 
benefits of family planning or 
how to go about it. 

That's what we're all about. 

And frankly, we can use all 
the help we can get. 

Especially from thoughtful 
people who understand how 
unplanned pregnancies can 
intensify the already severe 
problems society has still to 
solve. 

People who will, at the very 
least, help others understand 
that there's a difference 


between having children—and 


wanting them. 


Planned Parenthood 


Children by choice. Not chance. 


For further information, write 

Planned Parenthood, Box 581, 

Radio City Station, N.Y., N.Y. 10019 
€RTs, 
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A Doubleday Book Club 
Dept. BL 568, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 


Please accept my application for membership in the Insights 
Book Club and send me the 3 books whose numbers | have printed 
n p es below. Bil! me only $1 plus shipping and handling 

or all 3. 

4 About every 4 weeks send me the Insights Magazine describing 
the Featured Selection and Alternate choices. If | wish to re- 
ceive the Featured Selection, | need do nothing; it will be 
+ shipped to me automatically. Whenever | prefer an alternate, or 

-| no book at all, | will notify you by the date specified by return- 
ing the convenient form always provided. | need take only 4 

| Selections or Alternates during the coming year, and may resign 

any time thereafter. The prices of books offered will average 3096 
4 below the prices of publishers' editions, plus a modest charge for 

- shipping and handling. NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted, 
| may return the introductory package within 10 days. Membership 
will be cancelled—1 will owe nothing. 


Mr. 
Ms. 


; Address 
City 


State Zip 


Members accepted in U.S.A. and Canada only. Canadian 
Members will be serviced from Toronto. Offer slightly 
- different in Canada. 

*Pub. Ed. Price © Not available in Canada 


Insights offers its own complete, hardbound editions, sometimes 
altered ín size to fit special presses and save members even more. 


(Please Print) 
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Do you have a feeling that you're running faster than ever just to keep up? 
That the power is no longer in your hands? 

Insights is a book club that was created for men and women who admit they've 
stopped going as far and as fast as they could. It's for men and women 

who want help understanding themselves and others better. 


| For just $1.00 plus shipping and handling you can choose three books from our list. 


| Then make 4 selections at special members' prices during the coming year. 
Insights books are chosen to help solve the tough 

psychological problems that exist today for men and women everywhere. 
So stop worrying and start reading. 


8359 
$6.95* 


8375 


4937 $5.95* 


8334 6940 
$6.95* $7.95* $6.95* 
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1727 $12.45* 
Two volumes count 
as one choice 


8367 $9.90* © 
Two volumes count 
as one choice 





- The phone company wants 
| ) more installers like Alana MacFarlane. 


p A us Alana MacFarlane is a 20-year-old 

T from San Rafael, California. She's one 
of our first women telephone installers. 
She won't be the last. 

We also have several hundred male 
telephone operators. And a policy that 
there are no all-male or all-female jobs 
at the phone company. 

We want the men and women of the 
telephone company to do what they want 
to do, and do best. 

For example, Alana likes working 
outdoors. “I don't go for office routine,’ 
she said. “But as an installer, | get plenty 
of variety and a chance to move around? 

— Some people like to work with their 
hands, or, like Alana, get a kick out of 
working 20 feet up in the air. 

Others like to drive trucks. Some 
we're helping to develop into good 
managers. 

Today, when openings exist, local 
Bell Companies are offering applicants 
and present employees some jobs they 
may never have thought about before. We 
want to help all advance to the best of 
their abilities. 

AT&T and your local Bell Company 
are equal opportunity employers. 








SMIRNOFF® VODKA. 80 & 100 PROOF. DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. STE. PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS. (DIVISION OF HEUBLEIN.) ©1972, HEUBLEIN, INCORPORATED HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Its Yellow Fever 
Season. 


This is the only time of the 
year when you can do nothing 
and not feel guilty. Doing 
absolutely nothing, however, 
isnt all that easy. 
Last summer we were sit- 


ting around trying to do nothing, To make a Yellow iu 
when we accidentally came up fill a tall glass with ice and 


with a drink as refreshing as lemonade. Add one and one- 
summer itself. It's called Yellow ^ alt oz. of Smirnoff and stir. 


Fever. You might try one the À 
next time you set out to do Cmim 
nothing. It’s really something. leaves you breathless® 
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We built Ford Pinto to live up 
to Dr. Gibson's indestructible Model T. 













When Dr. E. L. Gibson made his 
rounds in Coffee County, Alabama, 
a half century ago, he drove a solid 
reliable Ford Model T. 

Today, at age 83, Dr. Gibson (right) 
is still practicing medicine in Coffee 
County. Still treating some of the 
same patients he treated a 
generation ago. | 


Unitized body. Pinto's 
body is welded into one 
solid piece of steel. Side 
doors are reinforced with 
steel guard rails. The roof has 
inner reinforcements of solid steel. 

We built Ford Pinto to be a basic, durable, economical 
car...just like the one Dr. Gibson started out with. 

See the 1973 Pinto at your Ford Dealer's: 2-door sedan, 






And he's still driving a solid , Í 3-door Runabout, and the popular Pinto Wagon. 
reliable car: the Ford Pinto. f EPE oe Ty i 

Which isn't so surprising, LS SUV UNSSEPSD: Guprtglisqu onm Mpn 
when you know something / p e ! " 
about how Pinto is built. —/— feme 






The Pinto engine was 
developed and perfected in 
over 10 years of actual 
driving in small 
Ford-built 

J cars all 
over the 
world. It's rugged 
and durable. 


In addition, Pinto uses extra 
strength parts (ball and 
universal joints, starter motor, 
rear wheel bearings) where you 
need them most. Another 
reason why Pinto is rugged 
and dependable. 











A four-speed 
full synchromesh 
transmission is standard 


— on Pinto.(You can also get automatic, 
of course.) The transmission is sturdy and 


reliable. It was designed to be lubed for life, so it needs 
inspection only during routine maintenance. 


All 1973 cars must meet Federal Emissions Standards before sale. 
See your Ford Dealer for details. 











Shown here is a 1973 Pinto 
Runabout with optional 

whitewall tires, luxury decor 

and protection groups. 







When you get back to basics, you get back to Ford. 


FORD PINTO 





The compl te story of th 


AIR WAR 
1939-1945 


Now-in TWO GIANT VOLUMES 
worth $39.80 in pub. ed. 









U.S. Air Force Photo 


9134. 





























Navy Dept., a 
National 
Archives 


All about the men who fought the war... the planes 
they flew... the cities they bombed... the ships 
they sank. Over 700 photos—including FULL COLOR! 


AIRWAR! 750 pages of exciting air combat—from 
the Nazi blitz of Poland to the fall of Japan. Illus- 
trated with 700 allied and enemy photos. 


Join brave, scrappy pilots on every major 
bombing mission over Europe and the Pacific... on 
strategic sorties, strafing runs, convoy escorts, 
carrier take-offs, submarine hunts. 


Here are the sights and sounds of the “war in the sky”... the 
hit-and-run dogfights of “Operation Shoestring” ... the daring runs 
over Ploesti and Schweinfurt . . . Doolittle's bold raid on Tokyo 

. desperate Kamikaze attacks... the Marianas “Turkey Shoot" 

. the final rout of Goering's proud Luftwaffe. 


Discover how England's last 50 **patched-up" fighters helped win 
the Battle of Britain. e How U.S. bomber co-pilot Allan Ward 
actually crawled out along his plane's wing—in mid-flight—to put pe - E D | $ 
out an engine fire... and lived to tell about it. e How the allies ued f — 2 , "ar 
weird barrel-shaped bombs that "skipped" along water's surface— ae 
burst against Ruhr Valley dams—and flooded German war plants 
for miles around. « How Pacific ace Richard Bong passed the air 
"kill" score of WWI hero Eddie Rickenbacker and received a 
special award from Gen. Douglas MacArthur—a case of Coca-Cola! 






EXTRA FEATURE N 
Beautiful full-color plates of 








These two giant volumes are 8'2 x 11 inches. The 9,000-word 
index puts, at your fingertips, detailed accounts of every major air 
battle, bombing raid, fighter ace and aircraft from 
1939 to V-J Day in 1945. AIRWAR retails for 
$39.80 in original publisher's editions. 
Take both volumes, if you wish, as two 

of your 4 introductory books—all for 

only 986 plus shipping and handling, 
with trial membership. Send no money. 

Mail coupon to Military Book Club, 
Garden City, N. Y. 11530. 












0059. 0. Jerusalem! Larry 
Collins. Dominique Lapierre. 
200 Jews defend "dream" 
from 5 armies. Pub. ed. $10 


1495, The Game of the Foxes. 
Ladislas Farago. Story of Ger- 
manespionage inU.S. and Brit- 
ain in WWII. Pub. ed. $11.95 


1701. History of the Second 
World War. Basi! Liddell Hart. 
Every major battle on land, 
sea, intheair. Pub. ed. $12.50 


2428. The Rising Sun. John 
Toland. Inside Imperial Japan. 
Over 60 rare photos. 2 books, 
counts as one. Pub. ed. $12.95 
3590. Inside the Third Reich. 
Albert Speer. “| recommend 


...Without reservation," N.Y. 
Times. Pub. ed. $12.50 


The Military Book Club offers its own complete, hardbound editions, 


8714. The Two-Ocean War. 
Samuel Eliot Morison. Story 
of U.S. Navy in action from 
1939 to V-J Day. Pub. ed. $15 


8730. Mao Tse-tung on Guer- 
rilla Warfare. Transl. by Gen. 
Samuel B. Griffith. Communist 
"handbook." Pub. ed. $4.95 


8748. The First Day on the 
Somme. Martin Middlebrook. 
“Easy” battle ends with 60,- 
000 casualties! Pub. ed. $8.95 


8755. Flying Fortress. Edward 
Jablonski. The B-17s and the 
men who flew them. 400 al- 
bum photos. Pub. ed. $10.95 
8797. Naval War Against Hit- 
ler. Donald Macintyre. How 


German''seawolves" were out- 
smarted in WWII. Pub.ed. $10 




























8813. Strategy, 2nd Rev. Ed. 
B.H. Liddell Hart. Classic book 
on warfare. Strategists from 
490 BC to Hitler. Pub. ed. $10 


8854. Iron Coffins. Herbert A. 
Werner. German: U-boat cap- 
tain’s memoirs of submarine 
warfareinWWIl.Pub.ed.$7.95 


9092. On War. von Clausewitz. 
The book that "'educated" 
generals from Grant to Hitler 
on how to win wars. Spec. ed. 


9100. The Art of War. A. H. 
Jomini. Famous study of mili- 
tary strategy, written in 1883 
and still used. Pub. ed. $15.50 
9134. Airwar. E. Jablonski. 
Story of air combat in WWII. 
700 photos, 2 vol. set counts 
as 2 books. Pub. ed. $39.80 


sometimes altered slightly in size to fit special presses and save members even more, 


allied and enemy aircraft drawn 
to exact scale. Includes the B-17, 
P-40 Tomahawk (Flying Tiger), Mitsu- 
bishi Zero, Messerschmitt 109, F6F Hell- 
A Cat, P- 38 Lightning, P-51 Mustang, 
Navy Corsair . 
others. Each print a col- 
lector's choice! 









. plus many 






An istaec history ol ar power nthe Senate 
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The Military Book Club invites you to take 


"w' Any 4 books 
3 for only Og - 





if you join now and agree to accept only 4 
selections or alternates during the next two years. 





en ee EE TT 


Dept. BL-844, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
Please accept my application for membership in the 
Military Book Club and send me the 4 books whose 
numbers I have printed in the boxes below. Bill me only 
98¢, plus shipping and handling, for all 4. (NOTE: 2-volume set of AIR 
WAR counts as 2 books and cannot be ordered individually.) 

About every 4 weeks, send me the Club’s bulletin, Battles and 
Leaders, describing the next Featured Selection and a variety of Alter- 
nate choices. If I wish to receive the Featured Selection, I need do 
nothing; it will be shipped to me automatically. Whenever I prefer an 
Alternate, or no book at all, I will notify you by the date specified by 
returning the convenient form always provided. 


| need take only 4 Selections or Alternates during the next two years, l 





and may resign any time thereafter. The prices of books offered will aver- 
age 30% below prices of publishers’ editions, plus a modest shipping 
and handling charge. 

NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted, I may return the entire 
introductory package within 10 days. Membership will be canceled and 
I will owe nothing. 


NOTE 


If you select 2-Volume AIR WAR [| [ ] 
set, write 9134 in two boxes, then [ ] D 
choose 2 more books. 

Miss (please print) 

Address 

City 


State Zip 


Members accepted in USA and Canada only—Canadian members 24-M14A 


vil be serviced from Toronto. Offer slightly different in Canada. 
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We re having a hukilau— in this example on a beach near Diamond Head, Oahu. 








There are no strangers in paradise. 


That's one of the reasons Hawaii is 
paradise. Our six little islands aren't big 
enough for strangers. So we turn them into 
friends as quickly as we can. If they don't 
want to be friends, we marry them. That 
usually does it. 

We've been carrying on like this for 
many centuries now. If you'd like to see 
how it all turns out, take a look at our beau- 
tiful children. Or come to a hukilau. 

That's a sort of Polynesian fish-in 
where the nets are hauled up — hopefully 
full — by everybody around. It’s pretty in- 
formal, so don't expect to be waited on. 
(In Hawaii, we've had to learn to pull 


together, if we want to eat.) Anyway, the 
final results are worth a little work. Savory, 
golden charcoal-broiled akule and papio 
and oama and heaven knows what all else. 
Cooked as quick as they're caught, then 
devoured steaming hot on the beach. 

Of course, if you'd rather be alone, 
we're quick to respect that, too. You can 
burn a joss stick in a tiny gilded temple. 
Rent a horse and explore a winding moun- 
tain trail. Take off your clothes and go sit 
in a waterfall. Nobody will bother you. 
Unless you want them to. 

Unless you've made repeated tries and 
you still can't catch a curl with a mini- 
board. Then ask the kid down the beach. 
He'll take the time to show you how. 

Or you've decided that nobody can 
pick up that jiggly Japanese tofu with chop- 
sticks. The girl at the next table can, and 


she'll be glad to share her secret with you. 
She won't even laugh, unless you do. 

How do we account for Hawaii's aloha 
spirit? We don't even try. Perhaps it's the 
warmth of our sun or the gentleness of the 
sea. Whatever it is, we'd like to share it 
with you. 

Your travel agent will be glad to point 
out that Hawaii is closer and less costly 
than ever these days. And with more than 
30,000 hotel rooms, we've got plenty of 
accommodations in your price range. Same 
goes for tours. See your agent soon, then 
hurry on over. Don't be a stranger anymore. 


Hawaii 


IT’S MORE THAN A PRETTY PLACE. 


On behalf of the Islands of Hawaii, Kauai, Lanai, Maui, Molokai and Oahu. 
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irst off, let it be confessed that the title for 

Stewart Udall’s sobering forecast of the com- 

ing crisis in transportation (page 72) was in- 
spired by a piece in another magazine. As Secretary 
of the Interior for eight years under Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Johnson, Mr. Udall was cochairman of the 
National Petroleum Council and administrator of the 
U.S. oil import program, and therefore was deeply 
involved in the economics and the politics of the oil 
industry. His manuscript came in to The Atlantic un- 
der the title “Growth Limits: The Oil-Auto Impera- 
tive.” A perfectly straightforward title. But one of the 
literary pack rats here, after reading Mr. Udall’s 


Statement of the trouble we're facing when we have 


more automobiles than we can provide fuel for, rum- 
maged through the drawer of memory and recalled a 
story that appeared twenty-five years ago in Time 
magazine. Written by a prescient man named Paul 
O’Neil, it dramatized (for an obviously unheeding 
audience) what the country was coming to or, if you 
will, driving toward. It traced the maggot-like prolif- 
eration of the motorcar and the advance of the as- 
phalt glacier, told of the hapless efforts to control the 
catastrophe, and then went on to foresee the end: 
“Man steadfastly refused to see that nothing could 
solve the traffic evil but the fast-multiplying automo- 
bile itself. The problem would end for good on the 
day of the last traffic jam—at that shrieking moment 
when every highway, street, road, and lane in the na- 
tion was so clogged with cars that none would ever 
move again. Only then would man be free of the 
monster. But would he accept his freedom? It seemed 
doubtful. It would be too easy to lay boards across 
the tops of a billion sedans and start all over again 
with jet propulsion, foam rubber wheels, and special 
lighters for the motorist's neon-trimmed opium pipe." 

In bringing the 1947 forecast into 1972 perspective, 


Mr. Udall's version of the Last Traffic Jam exposes a 
flaw in Mr. O'Neil's otherwise brilliant vision: jet en- 
gines need vil, too. 


* * * 


ast April we featured James Alan McPherson's ar- 
ticle about an important legal struggle be- 
tween black homeowners in parts of Chicago 
and various real estate interests. The first installment 
of the case of the Contract Buyers League, Clark v. 
Universal Builders, went on trial shortly after the ar- 
ticle appeared. Following six weeks of testimony, on 
May 22, 1972, J. Sam Perry, senior judge of the 
United States District Court for the Northern District 
of Illinois, directed a verdict in favor of the defen- 
dants and dismissed the Contract Buyers League 
complaint. “Counsel for the plaintiffs have not 
painted a pretty picture of the defendants," the judge 
told the jury, “but that picture is a picture of ex- 
ploitation for profit, and not racial discrimination." 
The many black families joined together in the 
CBL and their lawyers disagree with Judge Perry's 
ruling and insist that various real estate operators 
have exploited black homebuyers because of their 
race. On June 19, lawyers for the CBL filed their no- 
tice of appeal in the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit. “We feel that the judge 
made a wrong decision," said the CBL. “The feeling 
among the people seems to be that of determination 
in seeing this fight through to the end." 
It may take two or three years for the case to reach 


the Supreme Court. 
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to the traditional. 


Whatever you’re looking for in stereo, 
Zenith has it. 

If you think your stereo should set 
its own style, here’s an ultra-modern 
console so bold you could design a 
whole room around it: the Avantiosa 
(model D952X, top). It has 140 watts 
of peak power and Zenith’s new 
Allegro speaker system, designed for 
superb bass reproduction. The matching 
speaker cabinets can be placed almost 
anywhere. All in genuine rosewood 
veneer and high-gloss Bermuda 
shell white lacquer. 

Or if you prefer the elegance of 
traditional design, the Valencia (model 


Zenith has the stereo for you. 


D966, bottom) offers the ultimate in 
fine-furniture stereo. 320 watts of peak 
power driving eight air-suspension 
speakers, in a magnificent 
Mediterranean-styled cabinet with 
hinged front louvers that let you direct 
the sound to any part of the room. 
Plus a master control panel with 
professional slide controls for bass, 
treble, contour, and balance, and a 
full series of **Instant-Touch" switches 
that light up and activate additional 
functions at the slightest finger pressure. 
Whichever is your kind of stereo, 
you get the famous Micro-Touch? 2G 
tone arm that's so light, it can't ever 


accidentally ruin your records. And you 
can add Zenith stereo cassette or 
8-track cartridge units, extension 
speakers, stereo headphones, even a 
4-channel adapter system. 

In fact, your Zenith dealer has just 
about everything in stereo that you 
could ask for. And he has it in a com- 
plete range of styles, from ultra-modern 
to contemporary to Mediterranean 
to Early American. 

Because Zenith thinks a stereo 
should be seen as well as heard. 

At Zenith, the quality goes in before 
the name goes on.9 
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THAILAND 


Though détente is Asia's order of 


the day, in Thailand there is tension 
and danger. Mr. Nixon's "era of 
peace" has not yet dawned over this 
enigmatic kingdom, which wants a 
placid life but is not permitted by ge- 
ography to have one. Sabotaging to- 
morrow's hopes, the Vietnam War 
lingers on. Thailand's current trou- 
bles center upon two related issues: 
Can Thailand avoid paying a big 
price for its key role in the Indochina 
war? How can Thailand find a way to 
live with China? Beneath both issues 
lie U.S.- Thai relations, and some anx- 
ious questions for Americans. 

In Thailand at present, one has a 
weird feeling of déjà vu, of anachro- 
nism. Is this really 1972, with prudent 
President Nixon trimming down 
open-ended American commitments 
in Asia, or is it still the mid-1960s, 
with President Johnson talking (and 
bombing) as if every second Asian 
land were mankind's linchpin? 

It now seems macabre to read the 
worried remark of Senator Stuart 
Symington, Democrat of Missouri, 
last March, in his letter of transmittal 
of the staff report by the Senate For- 
eign Relations subcommittee he 
heads: “In fact, in the not too distant 
future, there may be about half as 
many American military personnel in 


-= Thailand as there are in Vietnam." 


Though Washington has not pointed 
it out, today there are in fact more 
U.S. forces in Thailand (some 50,000) 
than in Vietnam (43,500). The seven 
U.S. air bases which punctuate the 
dusty kingdom buzz with new life. 
The one at Tahkli had been closed 
but now swings again with Phantoms, 
bars, and brothels. An expanded base 
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mushrooms at Nam Phong. Thailand 
has become the mainland headquar- 
ters for American bombing in In- 
dochina. Faster than the weapons of 
war leave Vietnam, they pour into 
Thailand: Phantom fighter-bombers, 
EC-121’s, C-130 transport planes, 
B-52’s, KC-135 supertankers, U-2's, 
and SR-71’s (the most up-to-date re- 
connaissance plane). According to the 
State Department, there are 550 to 
600 fixed-wing attack aircraft in Thai- 
land now, and Thai military sources 
tell me the total figure for U.S. war- 
planes of all sorts is 800. 

Three years ago, withdrawals of 
troops began from Thailand as from 
other East Asian countries. But in 
1971, when the total was down to 
32,000, the process stopped. During 
1972 the tide has been reversed. To- 
day there are more U.S. troops here, 


and far more planes, than before the 


withdrawals began in 1969. Not only 
is Thailand the place of origin of al- 
most all air sorties over Laos and 
North Vietnam, and of many over 
Cambodia; it also provides vital 
troops for the anti-Communist 
ground war in Laos. The innocent ob- 
server might feel that something 
funny has happened on the way to 
implementing the Nixon Doctrine in 
Thailand. 

To be sure, the doctrine never said 
that reductions of forces in East Asia 
would go in a straight line down- 
ward; and there were pressing rea- 
sons for the 1972 buildup of air 
power in Thailand. As the U.S. troop 
level in Vietnam got down around 
150,000, military planners told Nixon 
that if further reductions were to take 
place there must be a buildup in air 
capacity outside but near Vietnam's 
borders. 

In this way Thailand started to be- 
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come ransom to Vietnamization. The 
process continued as even middle- 
level officials made hasty decisions to 
move the Seventh Airborne Com- 
mand, the Army's 131st Aviation Bat- 
talion, and other units from Vietnam 
to Thai bases. With the Communist 
offensive of last spring in Vietnam, 
the buildup in Thailand became 
quite frank and feverish. Planes came 
into Thailand from Asia and the 
United States, to make possible the 
staggering pummeling that Vietnam 
has been dealt these past months. 

Each year Mr. Nixon seems to find 
it necessary to effect a sharp zag of es- 
calation in order to provide a zig of 
withdrawal. In 1970 it was the opera- 
tion into Cambodia. In 1971 it was 
the invasion of southern Laos. In 
1972 it is the revamping of Thailand 
as a base for air attacks. The trouble 
is that the zags were not quite as neat 
and surgical as hoped. In some ways 
Cambodia and Laos are in a mess no 
less intractable than Vietnam's, as the 
recent reports by James Lowenstein 
and Richard Moose for the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee sug- 
gest. As for Thailand, if there is a 
Vietnam settlement soon, we (and the 
Thais) will avoid any comparable 
mess there; but if there is not a settle- 
ment soon... ? 


Tie-up 


Does the buildup matter much 
anyway? American activity in Thai- 
land cost the taxpayer about $250 
million last year (this is total U.S. 
outlay, including surplus equipment, 
Peace Corps, agricultural aid, as well 
as military and economic assistance, 
but not including the $100 million or 
so which the CIA spends to send Thai 
troops into Laos). But there is a sec- 
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The only time it sounds like 
other clock-radios is when it buzzes. 


If you're interested in 
the clock part of aclock- 
radio, the TFM-C720 has 
just about every conven- 
ienceadigimatic radio 
can have. 

Ithas an automatic, 
24-hourtime setting that 
goes off every morning, 
without having to be 
reset every night. 

thas asetting fora 
soft buzz or aloud buzz. 
So you can wake up to 
the volume ofa “‘psst...”, 
ora HEY YOU; GET 
OUT OF BED!” 

But you may preferto 
wake upto the sound of 
the radio. Sothe TFM- 
C/20also has a special 
feature that automati- 
cally wakes you ata 
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slightly louder volume 
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it last night. 

Besides that, it has 
digital numbers. And 
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called black lighting, 
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brighter than most digital 
numbers that you can 
see them fromacrossthe 
room, or even through 
one, barely opened eye. 

But the best thing 
aboutthis digimatic is 
thatithas a much better 
radio than you might 
expectto come with a 
clock. 

Theradio's FM/AM, 
all solid-state, and has 
integrated circuitry. 
Ithas 1.2 watts of maxi- 





mum output power. And 
ithas a 3⁄2” top-mounted 
speaker. 

The IFM-C720 even 
has aseparate pillow 
speaker for sound qual- 
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Which means that 
without keeping every- 
body else up, youcan 
actually get lulled to 
Sleep by arespectable 
sounding concerto, ora 
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Doorsrecord. 

Why don't you go 
listen to this digimatic 
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ELCID THAILAND 
ond aspect of the buildup: it poses 
i ON UERS i HE grave problems for Thailand’s inter- 
national security. 
The United States cannot expect to 
() K i Al L ROWD escalate the air war from Thailand, as 
( ( : ( ; * during recent months, without a 






ripple of consequences for Thailand 
itself. In fact, the U.S. buildup has 
been accompanied, with a sad logic 
seen many times before in East Asia, 
by three other developments. Armed 
resistance to the authority of Bang- 
kok has swollen in Thailand's three 
disgruntled neighborhoods. The 
Northeast: a poor area which has 
eight million Lao people and 50,000 
Vietnamese refugees in it. The North: 
provinces bordering Burma and Laos 
where 250,000 tribesmen of the Liao, 
Miao, Shan, and Karen roam with 
small respect for international bound- 
aries. The Southern peninsula: four 
provinces which contain a million 
Malay Muslims who do not respect 
Bangkok's authority. In addition, the 
government has over the past year 
become anxious about the loyalties of 
Thailand's three million Chinese. 

No one in Thailand can tell you ex- 
actly what the relation is between for- 
eign military presence and the insur- 
gencies; indeed, no one knows just 
how many armed insurgents there are 
(there may be around 8000). But the 
Communist insurgent element uses 
U.S. military presence as a 
springboard for its case against Bang- 
kok; and there has been for years a 
correlation between military buildup 
and the bubbling of insurgency. 

The second development is that Pe- 
king (and Hanoi, too) has over the 
period of the buildup gotten tough 
- = with Bangkok. In articles by the au- 
OM PORN thoritative “Commentator” in 
me" People's Daily, China has insistently 
denounced “the Thai reactionaries” 
for allowing their country to be used 
as an arsenal for U.S. air power. 

; UN "Playing the jackal to the tiger," runs 
El Cid, the great Spanish Sherry, has landed f a typical passage (June 28), these “ 
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what they say about the 


federal highway program? 


There are a lot of questions and opinions about 
the country’s highway program. Here are some 


of them — along with the facts. 


Q. Has our highway system caused 
“urban sprawl’’? 

A. No. Highways didn’t cause people to move 
to the suburbs, they enabled them to, permit- 
ting them to enjoy the life-style which the 
vast majority of Americans prefer. In fact, 
the suburbs in every case have been built 
ahead of the road system they later required. 


Q. Do highways use up too much land 
from the countryside? 

A. As a matter of fact, a 300-ft. right-of-way 
running 225 miles between Washington, 
D.C., and New York City which would 
daily move 100,000 people and 100,000 tons 
of freight would require 9,000 acres. Dulles 
Airport, near Washington, D.C., contains 
this same acreage and the new Dallas/Ft. 
Worth Airport will require about twice as 
much land. And, of course, every one of 
these airports need access highways, too. 


Q. How about air pollution in the cities? 
A. Actually, freeways substantially reduce 
stop-and-go driving, which in turn greatly 
reduces the emission of air pollutants and 
undesirable noise. . 


Q. Do highway officials pay any attention 
to ecology and the environment? 


A. The Federal Highway Administration 


will process about 800 final environmental 
impact statements during 1972, far more than 
any other agency and about half the total of all 
programs. In addition, more than $1 billion a 
year is spent on environmental considerations 
as a part of the highway program. 


Q. Do highways cause traffic jams? 


A. Except for the morning and evening rush 
hour, people can usually travel quite freely in 
their cars in all directions. The solution is to 
develop schemes that will speed the peak 
load. Rapid transit systems face the same 
problem. Ever been in the subway at 5 PM? 


Q. Why isn’t some of the Highway Trust 
Fund money used for mass transit? 

A. It already is. Excepting a few cities, buses 
are the only really practical mass transit 
system. And good highways make for better 
bus service. The real question concerns rail 
transit. As a matter of simple justice, we do 
not believe that car, bus and truck owners 
should have to pay for another transporta- 
tion system out of special taxes they alone 
have paid .. . taxes dedicated in trust to a 
highway system. Such funds should come 
from general revenues paid by us all. 


Want more highway program facts? Write: 
"Highway Facts", Public Relations Dept., 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 1616 
P St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


American Trucking 


Associations, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
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Some of the nicest kids you'd ever 
want to meet are in a constant state of 
semi-starvation. They subsist day in and 
day out on a few greens, some peas... 
and maybe a little corn pone or fat 
back once in awhile. 

Yes, right here in the U.S.A....as you 
read these words...there are thousands 
of hunary children throughout the deep 
South whose lack of nourishment is 
affecting their present health as well 
as the development of their minds and 
bodies. 

The NAACP Emergency Relief Fund 
is aiding the neediest of these families 


Give them this day their daily bread. 


through the federally sponsored Food 
Stamp Program. Under this program, 
$10 can buy an average of over $80 
worth of urgently needed meat, milk, 
and bread for the hungry. $25—an 
amount you might normally spend to 
take your family out for one dinner— 
can feed a large family for a month! As 
one donor recently wrote —“where else 
can my modest donation do so much!” 

Please help us in this effort by 
sending as little or as much as you can 
to the NAACP Emergency Relief Fund. 
Contributions are tax-deductible. 
Thank you. 


NAACP EMERGENCY RELIEF FUND, DEPT. A4, BOX 121, RADIO CITY STA., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 
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THAILAND 


to ward off American military power. 
In the short term, this means fore- 
stalling any U.S. attack on China. In 
the longer term, it means an attempt 
to create a belt of nonhostile states on 
China’s southeastern flank. In this 
light, the U.S. buildup in Thailand is 
fraught with significance for the 
problem of how Thailand can learn 
to live with its giant northern 
neighbor. 

The third development is that over 
the past six months Thailand has, as 
nearly as any country can, ceased to 
have a foreign policy at all. The post 
of Foreign Minister is vacant; the 
Foreign Ministry has been put out to 
pasture. I asked a very senior figure 
in Bangkok which of the ruling mili- 
tary group takes most interest in for- 
eign policy. He answered: “None do— 
Thai foreign policy is suspended.” 
Thai ambassadors say frankly that 
they cannot give an official Thai view 
on current world events, because 
there simply is none coming out of 
Bangkok. All this is especially strik- 
ing, because Thailand had until the 
end of 1971 been quite active diplo- 
matically, and because if ever there 
was a year in Asia for active and cre- 
ative diplomacy, it is 1972. How can 
this be, and what is the tie-up with 
Vietnam? 


Nibbles 


During 1971, Bangkok faced a fun- 
damental foreign policy choice, and 
everything so far discussed has been 
shaped by the option taken by Thai 
chief executive, Thanom Kittikachorn, 
and his deputy and heir, Praphas 
Charusathien. Baldly put, two seduc- 
tions beckoned Bangkok at about the 
same time. Both proffered answers to 
Thailand’s quest for security. The 
United States sought bolstered facili- 
ties in Thailand to help hold things 
together in Vietnam; and with the 
requests, as usual, came increased aid 
and renewed informal promises to 
defend Thailand against any threat. 
China, in a mood to seek friends and 
influence people, offered, through se- 
cret messages till now little known, to 
establish state-to-state ties with Thai- 
land, on the basis of Peking’s Five 
Principles of Coexistence. The story 
of Bangkok’s coup of last November, 
and of its aftermath in foreign policy, 
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Books worth reading-in editions worth keeping 


In America today, you can buy the same 
finely made editions that are treasured in 
Britain and Europe—and yet receive virtu- 
ally as swift a service as you would expect 
from the best bookstores. These interna- 
tionally famous books and bindings—and 
the service too—come from the Folio 
Society of London, England. 


The Folio Society was founded a quarter 
of a century ago to produce ‘editions of the 
world’s great literature in a format worthy 
of the contents, at a price within the reach 
of every man.’ Its international reputation 
speaks for its standards. As for its price, 
the average cost to members of the eight 
books you see above is little above $6.00— 
and that, incredibly, is free of all postage 
charges... astonishing for books individ- 
ually produced, printed by letterpress ona 
special make of paper, and cased in ‘one 
of the most remarkable collections of 
bindings ever produced.’ 


The Folio Society is a vigorous exception 
to virtually every rule: an outpost of proper 
book production in an inflationary world, 
in which mass production processes are 
constantly driving out craftsmanship. The 
Society is unique among modern pub- 
lishers in its production standards, and 
among book clubs in its meticulously 


ethical marketing methods. Members vis- 
iting London can even inspect the books 
before they buy, and (for a nominal sub- 
scription of $3.95) make full use of the 
handsome Georgian Club premises in the 
West End. 

There are other bonuses too. Four times 
a year, a member receives, without charge, 
a copy of the Folio Magazine: also, quite 
free, a special presentation volume. For 
1973 it is London 1851: The Year of The 
Great Exhibition, beautifully illustrated in 
full colour. 

There are almost a hundred of these fine 
books to choose from. So that you can see 
the kind of books they are, we will send 
you the Presentation Volume for 1973 on 
free approval, together with a full 32-page 
prospectus, from which we hope you will 
choose the four titles which make you a 
member. You send no money— just return 
your book if you decide not to join. 
Joining this unique Society, then, is not 
only simple: it commits you to virtually 
nothing. But the Society is committed to 
you, and also to the unusual ideas of: 


@ No books arriving without your positive 
order. 


@ No hidden commitments. 
Q No computer processing: we use people. 


You may think us old fashioned, but we 
believe the extra time and trouble are well 
worthwhile. And now, since filling in this 
coupon commits you to so little, why not 
do it today? 


p-7--—----------------- 





Send no money now please 


To: The Membership Secretary 
The Folio Society 
1075 Northern Boulevard 
Roslyn, N.Y. 11576 


b 


I am interested in joining the Folio 
Society and would like to see a copy of 
the 1973 Presentation Volume. I will 
send on my order for four books 
promptly, and thus take up member- 
ship, or else return the London 1851 
volume. 


Signed 
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E When they turn out an electric 
—— — for less than a manual, they've got 
-— -— to be scrimping on something. That 





- fancy little motor must be paid for. 
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—  . Whereas with our manual we can 

t. put every penny into the machine. Eo 
E For example (1) take the little | —7 
E: = hammers that carry the letters. Ours 
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3 come softly to rest on a cushioned 
gj bar. Theirs jolt to rest—on thin air. 
sf Then (2) we connect our 

——— A hammers to the keys with sturdy, 
kt durable levers. Theirs depend on 
E fragile coil springs. 

EC (3) Our carriage runs on a 

t — track that’s wider and deeper than 
d 

E 

B. 


theirs, so you can slam it across 
without jarring the machine to bits. 








m IS A BETTER BUY 
: THAN THEIR $120 ELECTRIC. 


Worth considering, because often 
on the cheaper electrics, surprisingly 
you still have to return the carriage 
by hand. 

(4) As for portability : the 
electric really isn’t. It ties you to the 
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house with its plug. While our 
manual works outdoors in the sun, 
on the sands. 

Plus (5) they can’t afford to give 
you all our helpful extras. Like our 
exclusive Flying Red Margins”. 
And our unjamming key, for when 
hurrying fingers somehow jam up 
the keyboard. 

The more you look into it, the 
more you'll find our Hermes 3000 is 
built to work and wear a lifetime. 
And when we make an electric, we 
make it the same way. That’s why it 


costs $295. Because we found that’s 
L7 |__| : 





the least you can hope to make it 
for, if you want it to be dependable, 
long-lasting, full-featured. 

For more information on 
Hermes typewriters and calculators, 
write us at the address below. 


Jf you only want to buy a 
typewriter once, buy a Hermes. 


E: HERMES 
i Paillard Incorporated 
1900 Lower Road, Linden, N.J. 07036. 


Other products: Bolex movie equipment, 
Hasselblad cameras and accessories. 
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THAILAND 


is the story of how Thanom and 
Praphas took the first option. 

Since 1969, when the Nixon Doc- 
trine was announced and U.S. troop 
withdrawals from Thailand began, 
Bangkok’s Foreign Minister, Thanat 
Khoman, had led a rethinking of ba- 
sic foreign policy tenets. The Thai 
government called for a “dialogue 
with China” in 1969; here was one 
means of adjusting to an apparent 
U.S. pullback from the mainland of 
East Asia. Little clarity was given to 
this call, because of ambiguous feel- 
ings within the Thai government. 

Some leaders, like Thanat, felt that 
the time had come to seek a live-and- 
let-live relationship with China. 
These “moderates” also wanted Thai- 
land to pursue a vigorous role in pro- 
moting regional self-reliance through 
the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations and other means. Certain 
more powerful figures, like Praphas, 
were doubtful, and allowed their gen- 
eral sense of inertia in foreign affairs 
to keep them noncommittal. These 
“conservatives” were skeptical that 
China would really coexist with Thai- 
land. They feared the economic con- 
sequences to Thailand of American 
pullback. And they simply felt com- 
fortable clinging to the pattern of de- 
pendence on the United States for as 


_long as the checks keep coming. 


Word of Mr. Nixon’s impending 
trip to Peking shocked Bangkok, as it 
did most Asian capitals. It was salt in 
Thai wounds that, on his way to Pe- 
king, Henry Kissinger had stopped in 
Bangkok and blandly told the Thais 
that nothing was going to change in 
U.S.-Thai relations. Henceforth a 
new urgency entered Thailand’s 
mini-debate over foreign policy. Even 
those Thai generals whose ruling pas- - 
sion is complacency had pangs of 
anxiety that Thailand might be left 
behind. In particular, developments 
over China policy thickened, but so 
did disagreement within the Cabinet. 

It has never been announced, but 
during 1971 Bangkok and Peking ex- 
changed views through a third party. 
By October, the two sides were ready 
to start direct talks aimed at normal- 
izing relations. Speculation arose that 
Pridi Phanomyong, Premier of Thai- 
land in the 1940s, long resident in 
China and now in France, was an in- 
termediary. Though Thanat did 


Come to Índia now. 
Our country is vast and exotic 


and our people are warm 


and friendly. 
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Government of India Tourist Office 101-N 
i 
New York: 19 East 49th Street 
i Chicago: 201 N. Michigan Avenue 
San Francisco: 685 Market Street 
i Also Canada, Mexico. 


The north of India is always i Please send me your colorful brochures on India. 
exciting. l'here's a full schedule | Name 
of events, excellent hotels, restau- 
rants and all modes of 
modern travel. 1 

There are things to see and I 


into fairylands by thousands and 
thousands of oil lamps and lights. 


A Tingle of History 


Come to the genuinely 
thrilling sound and light show 
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summer and early autumn 
are magnificent in this 
mountain-encircled valley. 

For a truly unique exper- 
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houseboats—three servants 
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two—for less than twelve 


Taj Mahal at Agra. And the 
images of love in the intricate 
2. stone carv- 




















dollars a day! Rajasthan. And 
Luxury qa’ , d the wild flowers. 
Or, if you'd rather Oh 4 And the elephants. 
luxuriate ina bathtub that’s 


| And the Maharajahs palaces. 

; These are in the north of India. 
$ But there is also the south and the 
$ "S west. You will hear English spoken 
C WN Laud nj ^«^ ^ everywhere. You will see the English 
" signs every where. 

And every where you will feel 

the friendliness of our people. They have 
a basic love of courtesy that so many other lands 
have machined away. 


sized like a houseboat you 

can stay at a hotel that used 

to be a maharajah's palace. 
Colorful Festivals 
The north bursts with » 

festivals the year round. Dussehra, 

a 10-day festival in October, 

ends with giant exploding effigies. 
And Diwali, celebrated in 

November, is known as the gayest 


of all Indian festivals. Cities and (, d p^ B2 " | India. Its another world. 
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THAILAND 


speak with Pridi at an Embassy re- 
ception in Paris, the exiled Premier 


was unable or unwilling to act as a 


go-between. It was through the grille 
of French diplomacy that the Thais 
and the Chinese nibbled, particularly 


- through France's current envoy in 
Peking, who knows Thanat well and 


visited him on his way to take up the 
China post. 
Such contact was not unprece- 


- dented, though most past contacts 


have likewise never been mentioned 
publicly. Apart from the meeting be- 
tween Chou En-lai and the Thai For- 
eign Minister, Prince Wan, at Band- 


~ ung in 1955, and visits to China by 


opposition figures during those few 
relaxed intervals when Bangkok per- 
mitted it, Thailand now and then put 


out secret feelers to its mammoth 


neighbor and cultural ancestor. The 
Phibun government sent emissaries to 


Canton; and after SEATO was 
formed in 1954, a private secretary of 


Phibun’s went to Rangoon and 
made a dramatic, but typically in- 
consequential, deal with the Chinese. 


JB 


- Phibun was nervous, as well he might 


have been, about Chinese reaction to 
SEATO, and the secretary bore a 
message that Thailand, notwithstand- 
ing SEATO, would never fight 
against China. As a seal to this 
pledge, the Thai official then sent his 
son and daughter to Peking to study. 
Even the Sarit government, which 
replaced Phibun’s and put up the 
shutters against any contacts or trade 
with China, and the Thanom-Praphas 
government, too, kept a back door 
unlatched to China while they threw 
open the front door to Uncle Sam. 
Amidst a series of gestures, notable 
for charming naiveté and spectacular 
ineffectiveness, the hand of Praphas 
could often be discerned. In 1961 the 
British in Hong Kong caught a Thai 
in conspiracy with Chinese Commu- 
nists and arrested him. They found 
that he was a member of Praphas’ 
staff. This was especially piquant, 
since the Thai government was at 
that time pushing a press campaign 
against the “soft on Communism” at- 
titudes of the British. This campaign 
ceased, and Sarit told a visitor that 
the unfortunate Thai “conspirator” 
would be shot if he ever returned. 





Thats Italian isn't it? 


When young Giacomo Justerini left Bologna for London 
in 1749 he had in mind only to pursue the woman he loved. 
A beautiful opera singer named Margherita Bellino. 

But while courting that lady, he struck up a partnership 
with a Londoner and they became purveyors of distilled 
spirits. The romance eventually died but the business has 
grown steadily ever since, more than two centuries. 


has been a favorite of European royalty. And hundreds |, 
of historically important people like Charles Dickens 
have been customers. 
Today, their most famous product, J & B 
Rare Scotch, is enjoyed by drinkers all over 
the world. 


86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © 1972 Paddington Corp., N.Y. 
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Thanat’s 1971 contacts with China 
differed from past efforts in one mi- 
nor and one major way. They did not 
rely on low-level officials, whose 
chances of surmounting logistical and 
political complexities were small. 
And they succeeded in clarifying the 
issues. In the past, Peking always had 
difficulty finding out just what Bang- 
kok was offering. Thanat undertook 
the risky job of trying to get his col- 
leagues to decide on terms for a pos- 
sible understanding with China. He 
knew that not all his colleagues were 
keen. I found his enterprise in a tense 
state during a visit to Bangkok in the 
summer of 1971. Yet by October, the 
beginnings of a breakthrough in 
Thai-Chinese relations existed. 

Jerk 

Thanat wanted Thailand to under- 
take that, once the Vietnam War was 
settled, foreign troops and installa- 
tions would leave Thailand. In return, 
the Chinese were ready to form state- 
to-state ties with Thailand, on the 
basis of the Five Principles of Coexis- 
tence, without any Chinese meddling 
in Thailand’s insurgency problems. It 
seemed that Thailand was about to 
take Nixon’s cue, and replace an “era 
of confrontation” with an “era of ne- 
gotiation.” 

But it was not to be. A complex of 
explosive factors was building up 
around Thanom and Praphas. The 
China issue came to seem like a 
match that might ignite the powder 
barrel of their autocratic power. Sev- 
eral motives prompted last Novem- 
ber’s bleak coup, which abolished 
Parliament and annulled the consti- 
tution, but the central one was fear of 
a general loss of control. Legislators 
were “unruly”; voices other than the 
government’s were speaking up un- 
nervingly on public policy; a tide was 
rising, inside the Foreign Ministry 
and in the media and colleges, for a 
new China policy. At the same time, 
the United States was starting to 
make more demands on Thailand 
more heavily for the Indochina war. 

In such delicately poised circum- 
stances, the ruling group apparently 
decided to jerk Thailand back into 
the safe old pattern. The “coup 
against themselves” was sprung. Tha- 
nat was soon out of office, the For- 
eign Ministry effectively out of busi- 
ness. Justifying the demarche, 
Thanom cited the pressures on China 
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Few books should be made this good 


Choose Any One 
of These Superb 
Collector’s Editions... 
for $2.95 (Half Price) 


Few books have the enduring 
beauty and power to fascinate genera- 
tion after generation of readers. The 10 
books shown above are such rare and 
wonderful books ...each one an edi- 
tion of elegance and durability to match 
the greatness of the work it contains. 


And we would like to offer you 
your choice of any one of these exqut- 
site collector's editions at the special 
introductory price of $2.95, half the 
regular price, to introduce you to the 
many pleasures of membership in The 
Heritage Club. 


l. THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY 
by HENRY JAMES, with an introduction 
by R. W. Stallman and illustrated with pas- 
tel drawings by Colleen Browning. One of 
the most psychologically revealing and 
beautifully written’ novels in the English 
language. 


2. THE PRINCE AND THE 
PAUPER by MARK TWAIN, with an in- 
troduction by Edward Wagenknecht, illus- 
trated with paintings and drawings by 
Clarke Hutton. The exciting story of a beg- 
gar boy who changes places with the right- 
ful heir to the throne and becomes a bogus 
king. 


4. THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 
designed and decorated by Valenti Angelo, 
who set the type by hand, is a unique blend 
of spiritual and moral uplift. One of the 
most loved and quoted works in the world. 


Á. CAPE COD by HENRY 
DAVID THOREAU, with an introduction 
by Joseph Wood Krutch and illustrated by 
R. J. Holden. A masterpiece that should be 
on everyone's bookshelf in this day of eco- 
logical crisis. 


. WRITINGS OF THOMAS 
E selected and with prefaces by 
Saul K. Padover, illustrated with 16 full- 
page lithographs by Lynd Ward. An excel- 
lent selection by the leading Jefferson 
authority. 


6. PICASSO'S LYSISTRATA by 
ARISTOPHANES, with 46 illustrations by 
the world’s greatest contemporary artist, 
Pablo Picasso, in a new translation, and 
with a special introduction, by Gilbert 
Seldes. Indecent, vulgar, and uproariously 
jg a classic comedy 2500 years young 

. its timeless themes of love, sex, and war, 
as relevant today as ever. 


7. THE BROTHERS KARAMA- 
ZOV by FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY, in the 
Constance Garnett translation, revised and 
with an introduction by Avrahm Yarmolin- 
sky, illustrated with powerful lithographs 
by Fritz Eichenberg. The work that Sigmund 
Freud considered "the most magnificent 
novel ever written." 


8. THE JUNGLE BOOKS by 
RUDYARD KIPLING, with an introduc- 
tion by Bonamy Dobrée, illustrated with 
original paintings by David Gentleman. 
Perhaps the greatest children's stories of all 
time, containing the complete’ round of 
Mowgli stories. 


O, THE MAN OF PROPERTY 
by JOHN GALSWORTHY, with an intro- 
duction by Evelyn Waugh, illustrated by 
Charles Mozley. The engrossing story of a 
member of the respectable Forsyte family 
in conflict with his wife and her lover. 


10. SHAKESPEARE'S TRAGE- 
DIES, with an introduction by George Ry- 
lands, illustrated with striking woodcuts by 
Agnes Miller Parker. Hamlet, Macbeth, 
King Lear, Romeo and Juliet—all of Shake- 
speare's greatest tragedies, in the definitive 
editions. 


By any standard, books like these 
should cost about ten dollars a copy. But 
since we publish relatively few titles and 
our members help us decide in advance 
which they should be, substantial savings 
are possible. Even today, we can still give 
our members the extraordinarily beautiful 
books they've come to expect, for only $5.95 
each, plus 50€ shipping and handling. 


Do you like the idea of such a club? 
Then we would welcome you as a member. 

Simply by mailing the order form 
provided you can get any one of the books 
shown above, for the introductory half price 
of $2.95, plus 50€ shipping and handling, 
and the chance to acquire other beautiful 
Heritage Club editions. 

In months to come, you will have 
a choice of such remarkable volumes as 
Joyce's Portrait of tbe Artist as a Young 
Man, The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, 
The Satyricon of Petronius and The Poems 
of John Donne. Each book will be de- 
signed, decorated and embellished by in- 
ternationally famous artists, and so well 
made you will cherish each as a proud pos- 
session and a sound investment. 

You're not bound to take any of 
these books. The Club gives you the option 
to make substitutions from a backlist of 
some 30 or more books in print. 


Please send me the book I 
have indicated, and reserve for 
me a12-month Trial Membership. 


The Heritage Club 


Del Mar, Calif. 92014 


Please send me my copy of 












(clearly print your choice 


| for $2.95, half price, and reserve for 
me a 12-month Trial Membership in 
The Heritage Club. If I decide not to 
join, I will return the volume within 15 
days, my membership reservation will be 
canceled and I owe nothing. Otherwise 
I'll keep the book and remit $2.95, plus 
50€ shipping and handling. From a 
prospectus you will send me, I may then 
select the 12 books I wish to receive, at 
the rate of one per month, during my 
Trial Membership. 
GUARANTEE: During your Trial 
Membership, you will never pay more 
than $5.95 plus 50¢ shipping and 

handling for any Heritage volume. 
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THAILAND 


policy, as well as certain other 
vaguely expressed concerns about 
“order.” 

The way Thanom chose to link the 
China issue with the general problem 
of ebbing control came out in his sur- 
prising attack on the Chinese minor- 
ity. “We don’t know which ideology 
these people favor,” he said the day 
after the coup. “If they favor Com- 
munism, the internal situation may 
get more complicated because of the 
Communist insurgency in our coun- 
try.” A possible Chinese Communist 
Embassy in Bangkok evidently 
seemed too much. Thailand was al- 
ready becoming a raucous household 
in the fearful eyes of Thanom and 
Praphas, and a Peking Embassy, like 
Casanova among virgins, might push 
it to the brink of licentious disorder. 
After the coup, the exchange of views 
with China effectively ceased. The di- 
rect working meetings that were 
planned never ensued. 

In their report on Thailand for 
Senator Symington’s subcommittee 
last January, Lowenstein and Moose 
concluded: “If the U.S. has decided 
that it has something to gain from a 
reconciliation with mainland China, 
it would be logical to expect that the 
Thai would reach the same decision. 
And if they do, then the American 
use of Thailand as a base of opera- 
tions may well become an issue which 
could reveal a fundamental diver- 
gence in U.S. and Thai interests.” 
Some Thai officials did reach just 
such a conclusion, but their views did 
not prevail, and Thailand missed an 
opportunity to readjust its posture. 
The coup, it seems, may have been a 
by-product of a Thanom-Praphas 
choice to continue seeking security 
through the U.S. military presence, 
rather than through a diplomatic ad- 
justment with China, and the United 
States may have tipped the scales of 
that choice by choosing to lean more 
heavily on Thailand for the In- 
dochina air war. Time and tomor- 
row’s memoirs will tell. 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to lis- 
ten to what Thanat Khoman himself 
says about the past and the future. 
His standpoint—he calls the current 
government “blind and unimagina- 
tive” on foreign policy—is no doubt a 
biased one. But a man who was For- 
eign Minister from 1959 without a 
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She 
Needs 
Your 
Love 


Little Mie-Wen in Formosa 
already knows many things . . . 
the gnawing of hunger ...the 
shivering of fear . . . the misery of 
being unwanted. 

But she has never known love. 
Her mother died when she was 
born. Her father was poor—and 
didn't want a girl child. So Mie- 
Wen has spent her baby years 
without the affection and security 
every child craves. 

Your love can give Mie-Wen, 
and children just as needy, the 
privileges you would wish for your 
own child. 

Through Christian Children's 
Fund you can sponsor one of these 
youngsters. We use the word spon- 
sor to symbolize the bond of love 
that exists between you and the 
child. 

The cost? Only $12 a month. 
Your love is demonstrated in a 
practical way because your money 
helps with nourishing meals... 
medical care . . . warm clothing 

. education . . . understanding 
housemothers... 

And in return you will receive 
your child’s personal history, 
photograph, plus a description of 
the orphanage where your child 
lives. You can write and send 
packages. Your child will know who you 
are and will answer your letters. Cor- 
respondence is translated at our overseas 
offices. 

(If you want your child to have a spe- 
cial gift—a pair of shoes, a warm jacket, 
a fuzzy bear—you can send your check 
to our office, and the entire amount will 
be forwarded, along with your instruc- 
tions.) 

Will you help? Requests come from 
orphanages every day. And they are 
urgent. Children wrapping rags on their 
feet, school books years out of date, milk 











supplies exhausted, babies abandoned 
by unwed mothers. 

Since 1938, thousands of American 
sponsors have found this to be an inti- 
mate person-to-person way of sharing 
their blessings with youngsters around 
the world. 

Little Mie-Wen and children like her 
need your love—won’t you help? Today? 

Sponsors urgently needed this month for 
children in: India, Brazil, Taiwan (For- 
mosa), Mexico and Philippines. (Or let us 
select a child for you from our emergency 
list.) 
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THAILAND 


break to 1971 is a key source on his 
country's policies. 

Thanat sees Thailand acting like a 
mere “banana republic" and sliding 
down a dangerous slope of isolation 
from current Asian realities. In their 
messages to him, the Chinese ob- 
jected to Thailand's role as a sanc- 
tuary for attacks on Indochina. They 
passed him stark details of exactly 
which Thai units were in Laos, in 
which areas, and with what equip- 
ment. Thanom Kittikachorn's answer 
is that China is also reaching over 
borders, to interfere in Thailand. 
Asked about this in a recent inter- 
view, Thanat told me, *I would al- 
ways ask my colleagues for proof that 
China was behind the insurgency, but 
never could they give me one scrap of 
proof." It is a startling statement from 
a man who was a Cabinet colleague, 
for more than a decade, of Thanom 
and Praphas, in a government which 
justified its refusal to have ties with 
Peking and its readiness to have for- 
eign bases in Thailand with a claim 
that China must first "stop inter- 
fering" in Thailand's internal affairs. 
“All they could show," continued 
Thanat, “was that the insurgents had 
AK-47’s [Chinese rifles]. But since 
they had American weapons also, the 
point is not a strong one.” 

Even if China were interfering in 
Thailand, the former minister argues, 
Thailand should take an initiative to 
try and normalize relations with Pe- 
king. A nation of 35 million people is 
no match for one of 800 million. So 
the Thais have no choice but to cir- 
cumvent by diplomatic means the 
hostility Peking shows to Thai gov- 
ernments which choose to rely for se- 
curity on American planes and guns. 
"Thailand cannot even make a plane 
of its own," Thanat said in reference 
to Thai dependence on foreigners, 
"so how ridiculous it is for Thailand 
to refuse to talk with China." 

The Thai diplomat said that the 
Chinese had indicated to him that it 
was all right with Peking if Thailand 
had close relations with the United 
States. "They only asked that we do 
not discriminate against China; that 
we have friendly ties with them as 
well as with America; and that we not 
'collude' with America, by bases and 
so forth, to make war on other 
Asians." 


But what Thailand has done, Tha- 
nat laments, is to “turn itself into a 
pawnshop.” Referring to the extraor- 
dinary lack of legal definition of U.S. 
rights to bases in Thailand, this doc- 
tor of laws from the University of 
Paris grew acerbic about the Thai rul- 
ing group: “They don’t know a damn 
thing about international law, and 
the need to have agreements on pa- 
per to protect the sovereignty of our 
nation.” Thanat claimed that, in of- 
fice, he had labored to get such agree- 
ments. (Certainly transit is loose, as 
Americans hop back and forth be- 
tween Udorn and Vientiane in CIA 
planes without showing a passport, or 
otherwise encountering any Thai or 
Lao official to regulate the sover- 
eignty of either nation.) 

Faced with insurgency and its tie- 
up with international problems, Tha- 
nat, who is no more a dove or leftist 
than is Barry Goldwater, insists that 
Thailand must both meet the rebels 
by force and act diplomatically to re- 
duce the polarization of the entire sit- 
uation. He notes sadly that Peking 
now addresses Bangkok harshly: “It’s 
inevitable.” He relates this to the 
Thai government’s acceptance of a 
fresh U.S. military buildup. He also 
remarks that the government has 
edged back from the position—which 
he as Foreign Minister sought to crys- 
tallize, in part to prepare the path for 
a settlement with China—that the for- 
eign forces in Thailand would leave 
once the Indochina war is settled. 

None of this makes it impossible 
for Bangkok still to make a move on 
China policy nor for Thanat to come 
back into office and supervise a new 
China policy. It just makes the path 
rougher. But even now the Chinese 
stand ready to try and normalize ties 
with Thailand, and this fall Peking is 
receiving a Thai table-tennis team, 
and with it a high aide of Praphas’ 
(not a Foreign Ministry man). 


Beasts 


American Officials in Bangkok 
(readily) and in Washington (more 
tentatively) discount the buildup in 
Thailand because it is temporary. I 
have no wish to dismiss this claim 
lightly. The Administration is seeking 
to get out of Vietnam; its chosen 
means of doing so are subtle and deli- 
cate. But history warns that “tempo- 
rary” is a tricky word in Indochina; 
the gap between intention and result 


makes it wise to see if there are any 
flaws in the intended policy. 

If Vietnamization is succeeding, 
and the Thai buildup has its rationale 
within the overall logic of a policy 
that is attaining its goals, the buildup 
need not be alarming—to Americans. 
But what if the Thai buildup is the 
consequence of the failure at a crucial 
point of Vietnamization? 

Consider the possible reasons for 
this sober view. Vietnamization will 
have worked, this argument runs, 
only if three things happen: if Saigon 
can sustain itself without massive 
U.S. air power to bomb its oppo- 
nents; if Washington backs up its 
faith that Saigon can do this by 
greatly cutting back the air power; if 
the U.S. government and people ac- 
cept whatever outcome results from 
leaving Thieu to his own military re- 
sources (except for military supplies). 
If this is a fair picture, the buildup in 
Thailand is a sign that Vietnamiza- 
tion is not working properly. And if 
Vietnamization does not work well 
enough to enable us to leave Saigon 
to face the future helped only by 
American supplies (but not troops or 
bombing missions), can the buildup 
in Thailand be so temporary? More- 
over, now that Thailand has become 
the key resource in Washington’s ef- 
fort to keep the Saigon government in 
power, Hanoi may soon turn its mili- 
tary attention to “Thai sanctuaries.” 

One conclusion of this line of 
thinking brings us starkly to some 
doubts about how temporary the 
buildup in Thailand will be: the 
United States will probably have to 
choose between either keeping Thieu 
in power (and retaining Thailand as a 
sanctuary for as long as that purpose 
requires) or risking a leftward lurch 
in Saigon (and winding down not 
only force levels but air attacks in and 
around Vietnam). Only if a risk is 
taken about Thieu’s future, it seems, 
can the Thai buildup be reversed. It is 
not clear that Washington is prepared 
to put Thieu at risk; so it is not clear 
that the air buildup in Thailand is 
temporary. A pity, maybe, that Con- 
gress never thought to set a ceiling on 
U.S. forces in Thailand, as it usefully 
did in Laos and Cambodia. 

So Thailand provides a test of 
whether the Vietnam War will really 
end, or whether, like wrinkles in a 
troublesome rug, the Vietnam vio- 
lence will be pressed down only to 
rear up again in Thailand. 
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This seems to put U.S. policy in 
Thailand at a weird tangent with the 
Nixon Doctrine. It was well said eigh- 
teen months ago: 


For no nation has the wisdom, and 
the understanding, and the energy 
required to act wisely on all prob- 
lems, at all times, in every part of the 
world. And it asks too much of a 
people to understand—and therefore 
support—sweeping and seemingly 
permanent overseas involvement in 
local problems, particularly when 
other countries seem able to make 
greater efforts themselves. 


To read these words of Mr. Nixon’s 
from his 1971 foreign policy report is 
to wonder if two beasts do not 
struggle within the breast of U.S. pol- 
icy. The first is the mascot of military 
exigency. It views Thailand as a strip 
of real estate vital to the job of fight- 
ing Communism, which it conceives 
in militarized and simplistic terms no 
longer credible to the American pub- 
lic, and sees the U.S. Embassy in 
Bangkok as a military service center 
(and wants to speak softly about the 
drug traffic through Thailand, lest the 
Thais get angry and say the air bases 
must be cut back or wound up). The 
second is the legitimate offspring of 
the Nixon Doctrine. It wants Thai- 
land to adjust to new fluidities in 
Asia, and make businesslike ties with 
its Communist neighbors, and thinks 
it counterproductive to overwhelm 
Thailand with a foreign military pres- 
ence. In his 1972 foreign policy re- 
port, Mr. Nixon came up with a 
strikingly Delphic sentence about 
Thailand which signals that beast one 
is getting the better of beast two: 
“Our close consultations [between the 
United States and Thailand] on ways 
to achieve shared objectives in In- 
dochina remain an important factor 
in the Nixon Doctrine’s success in 
Southeast Asia.” 

Will Thailand itself escape un- 
scathed from the present spiral of 
tension? There is little danger of “an- 
other Vietnam”; the kingdom is too 
stable and pragmatic for that. But na- 
tions can be sent tumbling by inter- 
national pressures, as well as by up- 
risings from within; this is the risk 
which the opportunism of Thanom 
runs. And the two pressures—war and 
revolution—are ultimately connected, 
as Bangkok will discover if it goes on 
putting guns above reason, seeking 
security by outside force rather than 
by inner strength and independence 


Awa 


of action, refusing to come to terms 
with China, and spending on the 
baubles of a fake militarism the re- 
sources which could help the Thai 
people to achieve a better standard of 
life. 

—ROSS TERRILL 





JAPAN 


Transitions are hard to perceive in 
Japan. Rhetoric shifts, adapts itself 
chameleon-like—yet underneath it all 
the inertia of tradition prevails. Or 
else pieties remain the same, while 
actual policies alter radically. In this 
pragmatic, omnitolerant society, 
where there is no compulsion to ra- 
tionalize day-to-day actions into 
some grand pattern, articulated 
strategy is a poor guide to practice. 

Furthermore, the haphazard link- 
age between public opinion and gov- 
ernment response—and between poli- 
tics and policies—makes trends hard 
to evaluate. Where citizens habitually 
respect authority, a powerful elite bu- 
reaucracy and a ruling party which 
has virtually monopolized govern- 
ment for a quarter of a century can 
insulate themselves against change 
for a long time. The Japanese estab- 
lishment is probably the most cohe- 
sive and exclusive leadership to be 
found in any democracy. 


Ferment and diversity 


Economic and social cataclysms— 
the quadrupling of Japan’s gross na- 
tional product in the past decade, the 
crowding of a third of its population 
into the Tokyo-Osaka megalopolis, 
the shrinkage of the farm population 
to 18 percent, the growing size of 
families—are all absorbed, apparently 
without impact on the system. 

On a more personal level, even the 
locus of decision is elusive in Japan. 
Formal institutions—and, more sub- 
tly, behind-the-scenes seats of 
power—draw undiminished defer- 
ence, even as the center of gravity 
slips away from them. But here and 
there the evidence of fermentation 
appears. 

Item: In the summer of 1971, the 
voices calling on Japan to forget its 
obsession with exports and GNP 
were prophets in the wilderness. Half 
a year later, with an expanded budget 
of $18 billion for investment in social 
overhead (and after a hefty yen re- 


valuation forced by the United 
States), the same voices sounded or- 
thodox. 

Item: Last February the opposition 
parties walked out of the Diet to pro- 
test funding of the fourth five-year 
defense buildup prior to official civil- 
ian approval of that buildup. The 
government worked out a com- 
promise that gave the opposition a 
nominal victory but still allowed the 
Defense Agency to go ahead with 
planned procurement by roundabout 
means. Yet five months later the De- 
fense Agency revised its own strategic 
thinking and cut out new procure- 
ment on a scale undreamed of by the 
Opposition. 

Item: Last March the director gen- 
eral of Japan’s Environment Agency, 
Mr. Buichi Oishi, was opposed by 
businessmen and by his own party 
when he proposed legislation placing 
the burden of proof of innocence on 
presumed polluters in cases of pollu- 
tion-induced disease. More than 
eighty Japanese had already died; 
more than six thousand were on the 
Official lists of diseased. But estab- 
lishment resistance to taking respon- 
sibility for pollution remained un- 
breached. 

Yet four months later a major 
court ruling did place the burden of 
proof on six firms and held them 
jointly liable for pollution-related dis- 
ease under old general nuisance laws. 
This time the same business and po- 
litical establishment yielded. The 
guilty industries did not appeal the 
decision so as not to damage their 
public image. The presiding judge 
castigated the government itself for 
allowing a petrochemical complex in 
the area in question. And industries’ 
staunch angel, the Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry (MITT), 
began a review of its industrial pro- 
motion policy. Within a week the 
Transport Ministry was drawing up 
restrictions on car exhaust to be en- 
forced by the following spring. 

Other examples of fundamental 
change are legion. Even though re- 
strictions remain, the Japanese mar- 
ket has been liberalized swiftly in the 
past two years. Newspapers which a 
few months ago were complaining 
bitterly that Washington was break- 
ing a moratorium on trade negotia- 
tions now take it as a matter of course 
that idle foreign reserves are a waste, 
and that Japan should import more 
to benefit the consumer. Foreign aid 


is becoming less of a shoehorn for 
Japanese exports and more of a guar- 
antor of Japanese imports of re- 
sources—and therefore of real devel- 
opment for countries receiving aid. 

Institutionally, the influence of the 
international bureaus within MITI is 
waxing, while that of the export-ori- 
ented industrial bureaus is waning. 
With today’s excessive liquidity, even 
the kingpin Finance Ministry is los- 
ing some of the peremptory powers it 
has exercised over Japan's low- 
equity, high-debt industry. Most im- 
portant, with Japan's economic suc- 
cess has come diversification of indus- 
try; the once monolithic zaikai 
(business community) has lost much 
of its unity and, therefore, power. 

In general terms, the sheer size and 
complexity of today's economy, plus 
its ongoing liberalization and inter- 
nationalization, are demanding new 
policies. Something more flexible 
than the past's brilliant but essen- 
tially straight-line administration of 
the growth of secondary industry is 
required. Japan needs more plural- 
ism—but also more authority that cuts 
across compartmentalized vertical 
bureaucracies—if it is to cope with the 
enormous problems of its dense pop- 
ulation and industry, and with its 
acute land and housing shortage. 

In external affairs, the scale of de- 
mands is equally compelling. Japan is 
now being forced to shift away from a 
kind of economic determinism to for- 
mulate a real foreign policy for the 
first time in twenty-five years. Some 
diplomats term even this perspective 
too short and say that Japan is grop- 
ing for a foreign policy for the first 
time since the Anglo-Japanese Al- 
liance of 1902. 

Japan's surge of exports and Presi- 
dent Nixon's dollar-defense program 
of a year ago have thrust Tokyo out 
of a passive client relationship with 
the United States and into a mixed 
partner-adversary relationship that 
requires Japanese initiative. This 
same success with exports has fright- 
ened Europe and is forcing Japan to 
relate to areas “west of Burma" as 
something more than exotica. 

Outside the economic sphere alto- 
gether, Nixon's détente with China 
has cast the Japanese, who love few 
things more than certainty, out of a 
predictable world of cold-war bi- 
polarity into uncertain multipolarity. 
And now, in a chain reaction that was 
swifter than either Nixon or the Japa- 
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JAPAN 


nese expected, a tough and diplomat- 
ically expert China is already press- 
ing Japan to restore relations with Pe- 
king at a faster pace than Tokyo 
seems able to respond to, as regards 
terms and consequences. 


“Computerized bulldozer” 


Where does all this leave Japan’s 
new Prime Minister, Kakuei Tanaka, 
a poor farmer’s son who never fin- 
ished high school, a self-made mil- 
lionaire in the construction business, 
an unlikely leader of this hierarchical, 
education-mad society? 

In brief, it might be said that Tan- 
aka is neither the originator nor the 
inevitable product of these historical 
forces. But the “computerized bull- 
dozer,” as he is nicknamed, sees the 
forces and responds to them, some- 
times impetuously, often with a pre- 
cise calculation of margins that ig- 
nores outdated myths. 

Tanaka’s accession to the lead- 
ership of Japan is a case in point. His 
rise properly began last January, at 
the San Clemente summit meeting 
between Nixon and then Prime Min- 
ister Eisaku Sato. Sato was to finish 
his final term and retire sometime in 
1972, after seven and a half long 
years in office. 

Tanaka, one of Sato's "pillars," was 
then MITI minister. He was, at fifty- 
three, a young aspirant to succeed 
Sato, but because of his background 
he was still an outsider to the power 
triumvirate of the bureaucracy, the 
zaikai, and the politicians. Even 
within that triumvirate, Tanaka, who 
entered politics in his twenties, was 
considered a politician, and no politi- 
cian had been Prime Minister since 
1957; all were former bureaucrats. 
Furthermore, Tanaka had never been 
Foreign Minister, a post that was an 
understood prerequisite for a Prime 
Minister. 

Sato's other pillar, sixty-seven- 
year-old Takeo Fukuda, was then 
Foreign Minister, the heir apparent 
with all the right credentials as a 
graduate of Tokyo University and the 
Finance Ministry bureaucracy. 

Sato intended, everyone said, to ar- 
range a deal whereby Tanaka would 
support Fukuda this time around in 
return for a promise that the succes- 
sion would go to Tanaka next time. If 
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Sato in fact did so, Tanaka, who was 
still a member of Sato's faction, 
would be under strong pressure to ac- 
cede, out of personal obligation to 
Sato. But Sato, a meticulous bureau- 
crat, liked to have every eventuality 
pinned down before he acted. Tan- 
aka's one chance was to demonstrate 
enough personal strength to make 
Sato fear a fight that would split the 
ruling Liberal-Democratic Party 
(LDP). 

And so, at San Clemente, Tanaka 
studiously avoided getting caught 
alone with Fukuda and Sato, and 
went off to play golf whenever there 
was any free time. On the last day, 
according to Japanese reporters, Tan- 
aka and Fukuda left their hotels at 
the same time, met at last—and, in- 
stead of discussing politics, went off 
to a burlesque show. Sato arranged 
nothing. 

On their return to Japan, Tanaka 
began the fight in earnest. He didn't 
declare himself a candidate or make 
any overt move that would place him 
in direct confrontation with Sato. But 
he began working one by one on Up- 
per House councilors, who are more 
loosely aligned with LDP factions 
than their Lower House colleagues. 
Then he directed his attention to the 
even less organized prefectural dele- 
gates who would attend the party's 
presidential convention. At the same 
time, Tanaka kept his grip on the 
pro-Sato two-thirds faction in the 
Lower House that was already idetiti- 
fied with him. 

If Tanaka did not have the pre- 
scribed background, he was at least 
well situated to maneuver in a party 
where the road to the top is tradition- 
ally paved with money and promises 
of ministerial appointments. He had 
most recently been the LDP's su- 
preme deal-maker as party secretary- 
general, and had managed liaison 
with the various LDP factions, zaikai 
financiers, and opposition parties. He 
had at his fingertips the detailed tacti- 
cal knowledge that is power. He had 
a reputation for unstinting payment 
of all debts. 

Furthermore, in contrast to Fu- 
kuda, Tanaka was himself indepen- 
dently wealthy. And he had financial 
backers among businessmen who 
were in construction, real estate, and 
other ventures outside the zaikai 
mainstream. Some observers steeped 
in LDP tradition drew the conclusion 
that Tanaka could never get the kind 


of long-term funding that is needed 
for a full campaign without resorting 
eventually to the zaikai estab- 
lishment. This establishment, they 
thought, would give Tanaka limited 
insurance money but would never 
quite trust the outsider and would 
quietly veto him in the end. They 
didn't realize, as Tanaka did, that 
money is more mobile these days 
than it once was, and the nouveaux 
riches, while they may lack prestige, 
do not lack funds. 

During the months that Tanaka 
was running hard, Fukuda con- 
spicuously did nothing beyond a little 
routine fence-mending. He was bank- 
ing on the zaikai's preference for him, 
it appeared, and especially on a Sato 
arrangement in his favor. 

By the time Sato finally announced 
his retirement on June 17, it was too 
late for him to help Fukuda. Tanaka 
had successfully pre-empted him, and 
his supporters could not be budged. 
Sato did not intervene. On July 5 the 
LDP convention voted Tanaka in as 
the youngest party president in its 
history. On July 6 the LDP Diet ma- 
jority elected Tanaka Japan's fortieth 
Prime Minister. 


Pileup 


The raspy-voiced man who now 
leads Japan is an extrovert, a prag- 
matist, an activist with a zest for 
being Prime Minister. He is blunt. He 
is self-confident. He can be rash in his 
machine-gun comments when he is 
not restrained by his staff. He has the 
mentality perhaps of a hard-driving 
Japanese businessman whose forte is 
cold-blooded figuring of profit and 
loss. He still meets dozens of petition- 
ers at his house in the morning, fires 
off ideas about everything from high- 
way construction to day-care centers 
at lunch with vice-ministers, and 
when time allows, sings the sentimen- 
tal narrative naniwa-bushi over sake 
with his political advisers in the eve- 
ning. 

Tanaka, in his own way, is a man 
who is likely to accelerate the forces 
of change that are already in train in 
Japan. 

First, however, Tanaka faces sev- 
eral urgent tasks. As one of his aides 
phrased it, “Problems which need to 
be solved right away are piling up 
like a mountain." 

The original intention of Prime 
Minister Tanaka, and especially of 
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JAPAN 


his new Foreign Minister Masayoshi 
Ohira, was to start off by stabilizing 
relations with the United States, then 
go on to open diplomatic relations 
with the People’s Republic of China 
for the first time since its inception 
twenty-three years ago. Peking has 
upset that timetable, however, with 
its eager courtship of the new Tanaka 
government. And the abundant sur- 
plus in Japanese trade with the 
United States has required emer- 
gency reflexes at the expense of delib- 
erate, measured reaction. 

Tanaka sees the United States, 
with its market for 30 percent of To- 
kyo’s exports and its nuclear um- 
brella, as Japan’s most important 
ally. Foreign Minister Ohira appears 
to go further, and to feel a genuine 
affection for the United States. Both 
want to give this alliance priority in 
concrete policies. Publicly and pri- 
vately, then, Tanaka has sounded 
willing to help reduce this year's pro- 
jected $4-billion bilateral trade im- 
balance by making sizable short-term 
purchases from the United States. 

To help correct this long-term im- 
balance, Tanaka has talked of a move 
that has always been taboo for the 
business-allied LDP: opening up Ja- 
pan's archaic retail system to modern 
American chain stores. This, Tanaka 
has observed matter-of-factly, could 
also lower prices for the Japanese 
consumer (and voter) Opposition 
among LDP backers, Tanaka's aides 
suggest, could be neutralized by pri- 
vate initiative and by government ad- 
justment subsidies. 

All in all, Tanaka's staff appear to 
believe that the contest with the 
United States is manageable, suscep- 
tible to the solutions of reasonable 
men. They believe that further Japa- 
nese liberalization of its trade policies 
will succeed in blunting the edge of 
American protectionism. But they ex- 
pect a chronic state of tension with 
the United States. "We're shaking 
right hands and jabbing and punch- 
ing each other with our left hands," 
explained one Tanaka aide suc- 
cinctly, and added, "This will be the 
normal condition between the two 
sides." 

The Tanaka government does not 
seem worried about differences with 
the United States over China. Dis- 
agreement over the potential use of 


AL 


American forces in Okinawa to de- 
fend Taiwan, however, could swiftly 
grow into a major clash between To- 
kyo and Washington. Washington 
holds that the “Far East” area where 
American troops stationed in Japan 
may be deployed under the Japan- 
U.S. security treaty still includes Tai- 
wan. Specifically, Washington main- 
tains that the 1969 “Taiwan clause” 
terming the security of Taiwan im- 
portant to the security of Japan—an 
agreement Nixon extracted from Sato 
in return for the American promise to 
give back Okinawa-is still valid. 

Tokyo, on the contrary, holds that 
after the Nixon-Chou En-lai 
Shanghai communiqué there is no 
longer any danger that China will try 
to possess Taiwan by force. Therefore 
any question of using American 
troops to defend Taiwan is only aca- 
demic. Under these changed circum- 
stances, the Taiwan clause, which 
never had the binding character of a 
treaty anyway, has simply lapsed. 

In more general terms, Japanese 
officials suggest that Nixon, having 
gone to China once "over the heads" 
of the Japanese, can hardly expect to 
block subsequent improvement in 
Sino-Japanese relations over such an 
issue as applicability of the Japan- 
U.S. security treaty to Taiwan. Offi- 
cials say they are confident that “wise 
American leaders will not feel too 
nervous in their heart" about Sino- 
Japanese rapprochement. | 

Taiwan, of course, is likely to be a 
sticking point also in normalization 
talks between Tokyo and Peking. Ja- 
pan's current position is that this is an 
internal question to be resolved be- 
tween Peking and Taipei, one that 
Tokyo has no right to comment on in 
any way. Tokyo is willing to let the 
Japan-Republic of China (Taiwan) 
peace treaty ending World War II be 
superseded by a peace treaty between 
Japan and the People's Republic of 
China, but it is not ready to ab- 
rogate the Taiwan treaty before open- 
ing diplomatic ties with Peking. 
Ideally, Japan would like to maintain 
its current trade with and investment 
in Taiwan, too. 

If Peking is willing to be flexible on 
these points—and the Japanese are 
encouraged by the hints they have re- 
ceived so far—diplomatic normaliza- 
tion could proceed rapidly. Tanaka 
will probably make a dramatic trip to 
China this fall, to symbolize the start 
of serious negotiations. 


Global strategy is alien to Tanaka, 
however, except as foreign countries 
impinge on domestic Japanese life. 
The United States has priority, as its 
policies have such effect on Japan's 
economic health. China has had a 
complex pull on the Japanese, who 
drew their whole culture from the 
mainland and who brutally con- 
quered large portions of China within 
this generation's memory. 

Other lands are less important. So- 
viet wooing of Japan, in rivalry with 
China, can be useful, however, in fi- 
nally getting a Soviet-Japanese peace 
treaty, in diversifying Japan's crucial 
oil sources, and, Tokyo hopes, in se- 
curing return of the four northern is- 
lands that the Soviet Union seized 
from Japan at the end of World 
War II. 

In security matters, in this new age 
of détente, Japan, an island nation, 
can and will continue with only mod- 
est defense forces, postponing all the 
tough strategic decisions for a few 
more years. 

No strong overt nationalism or xe- 
nophobic move is likely, except possi- 
bly a moderate campaign to get the 
disputed islands back from the Soviet 
Union. 


First love 


With the most urgent American 
and Chinese problems out of the 
way, and with other foreign rela- 
tions more or less under control, 
Tanaka will be able to turn to his 
first love, politics, once more. Pros- 
pects here are that he will call gen- 
eral elections while the public im- 
pact of his China tour and lowered 
import prices is still fresh, and pos- 
sibly after a tax cut or an expan- 
sionist supplementary budget. 

It is in the political sphere that the 
generally ebullient Tanaka Adminis- 
tration sees the most intractable 
problems. The LDP is far from losing 
its perennial majority in the Diet, but 
it has been in decline for years. It lost 
heavily in urban local elections two 
years ago. In national elections it is 
now attracting fewer than 50 percent 
of the votes of a politically apathetic 
public. It is only by skillful manage- 
ment of multiseat prefectures, by lop- 
sided rural districts, and by the bla- 
tant electoral mistakes of the 
opposition Socialists that the LDP 
has continued to dominate politics as 
it has. As things stand now, Tanaka 
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aides expect to lose twenty-five or 
twenty-six seats (out of the Diet total 
of 491) in the next election. 

Tanaka is very conscious of the fact 
that the LDP cannot survive forever 
on the support of the dwindling farm 
population and koenkai (quasifeudal 
personal support organizations). 
While going along with such rituals 
as a rise in the producers’ price of rice 
(as he did in July), Tanaka may dis- 
regard past LDP consensus policies 
and attempt a deliberate remolding 
of the party to appeal to disgruntled 
urban voters. And he might even 
hope to reform the LDP from its 
current coalition of factions into a 
coherent unified party. 

Once he gets past the election, Tan- 
aka would like to address himself to 
the domestic transformation of Ja- 
pan, which, after the game of politics, 
is his real fascination. Tanaka’s best- 
selling book, A Proposal for Remodel- 
ing the Japanese Archipelago, sets 
forth his concept of a restructuring 
and decentralization of Japan’s over- 
concentrated industry and popu- 
lation. It is the hope of Tanaka—and 
of the young bureaucrats whose ideas 
he has solicited over the past three or 
four years—that this reform could be- 
gin to cope with Japan’s acute land, 
housing, and pollution problems. 

Even a Japan that is hurtling into 
the future may not yet be ready for 
quite so spectacular a change. But if 
any country can carry out such a rev- 
olution—swiftly, smoothly, without 
anyone’s noticing it—the master 
adapter, Japan, can. 

—ELIZABETH POND 








VIENNA 

Recently two American visitors to 
Vienna were met at Schwechat Air- 
port by a local host who asked them, 
“Were you ever here before?” 

“Yes,” said the man from Wash- 
ington, “in 1955.” 

“Ah, so?” said his host. “Then you 
will find that everything here has 
changed.” 

“And I was here a year later— 
in 1956,” said the man from New 
York. 

"Ah, so?" the host responded. 
"Then you will find that here nothing 
has changed." 

Nineteen fifty-five was the year 
that the Russians (and the Americans 
and French and British, but partic- 


ularly the Russians) pulled out after 
the Austrian State Treaty ended the 
four-power postwar occupation. 
There was a brief spell of rebuilding 
and restoration, followed by the 
relative lull to which the host was 
alluding. 

Reconstruction focused on the 
bomb-ravaged Inner City, bounded 
by the Danube Canal and the broad, 
looping boulevard called the Ring. 
The Vienna State Opera and the 
Burgtheater reopened in the autumn 
of 1955. There was a boom in housing 
renovation, and in building from the 
ground up, but this was undertaken 
within the limited framework of ur- 
gent needs. It was not modernization 
for modernity’s sake. Then Vienna 
buckled down to a day-to-day 
struggle for self-preservation in what 
was then one of the poorest nations in 
Western Europe. 

The Viennese used to apologize for 
their political neutrality and lacklus- 
ter economy. But now, while their 
Western neighbors are enmeshed in 
shedding their cold-war trappings 
and cooling off the consequences 
of overheated prosperity—inflation, 
strikes, and manpower shortages—the 
Austrians are wondering whether 
making haste slowly wasn't perhaps 
the best misfortune that has hap- 
pened to them lately. 


Hush 


Americans living in Vienna work 
for themselves or for the opera, for 
the United Nations Industrial Devel- 
opment Organization (UNIDO) or 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA), or for various corporations 
which conduct their Iron Curtain 
trade from here (many foreign corre- 
spondents are Eastern European 
Kremlinologists). Sometimes we 
Americans in Vienna wish that the 
outside world would hush up about 
what we have going for us in this hos- 
pitable land, which offers sanctuary, 
work, and even citizenship to refu- 
gees from the East: from 1968 to 
1970, many Czechoslovaks; lately, 
Russian Jews, not all of whom go on 
to Israel. We fear that publicity may 
trigger an influx of misguided Uto- 
pia-seekers from the West, bringing 
their problems with them. 

Inevitably, all the items on urban 
civilization's problem list—crime, 
drugs, alcoholism, autos, pollution— 
are coming to Vienna. But the prob- 


lems, like progress, are coming more 
slowly. 

The tap water is not only drinkable 
but recommended, piped cold and 
clean from mountain springs. The 
closest semblance of a strike we've 
had in my year and a half here was a 
minor traffic jam one morning when 
some farmers blockaded the Ring 
with tractors, in quest of higher milk 
prices which they eventually won. 

Traffic problems took a long time 
to build up, not because there was so 
much dynamic autobahn construc- 
tion but because Austria’s economic 
situation kept citizens to, at most, one 
car per family. When autos did begin 
to toxify the downtown air last year, 
Mayor Felix Slavik barred daytime 
traffic from the greatest part of the 
two most elegant shopping streets, 
the Kürntnerstrasse and the Graben, 
and from the busy plaza in front of 
St. Stephen's Cathedral. The mayor 
began cautiously by emphasizing that 
this was an "experiment" for the 
Christmas shopping season only. But 
when downtown pollution dropped 
by a rate of 70 percent and business 
volume increased 25 to 50 percent, 
this "temporary pedestrian zone" be- 
came a resolute first step toward an 
eventual ban of all traffic except city 
buses from 720 acres of Vienna's his- 
toric Inner City. 

A new subway is being built to 
augment an excellent public trans- 
port system that remains a viable al- 
ternative to the auto, and to some 
hideous parking problems along the 
Ring. And, even nowadays, when the 
Austrians are just entering the two- 
car-family era, their attitude toward 
the auto remains in perspective. 
Where else but in Vienna can you be 
driving through a city park, ap- 
proaching the autobahn, when a uni- 
formed switchman flags you down for 
a kiddie railway called the Liliput- 
bahn? 


Secular law and order 


. Vienna remains a lilting, charming 
city, where people still have the time 
and manners to exchange such greet- 
ings and farewells as “I kiss the hand 
of your as-yet-unknown-to-me wife." 
Thus, it is conceivable that even when 
the problems and brutality we left be- 
hind do catch up with us, the Vien- 
nese will have better solutions. 

Last November, for instance, 
Austria had a jailbreak that rever- 


berated with echoes of our own Attica 
and Soledad tragedies. At gunpoint 
and knifepoint, three Viennese con- 
victs took an examining magistrate, 
the young mother who worked as his 
court stenographer, and a police ma- 
jor as hostages to pry themselves 
loose from the maximum security 
penitentiary in Stein-on-the-Danube. 
They made their way home to 
Vienna, fifty miles away, by swap- 
ping hostages and hijacking autos; 
they terrorized the city for two days 
and took nineteen other hostages, in- 
cluding a news vendor, a taxi driver, 
a newlywed, and a mother of seven 
children (with an eighth expected). 
Surfacing in the downtown shopping 
area to seize new hostages and steal a 
car, they fired one shot which, luckily, 
hit nobody. 

The police, who had the escapees 
under surveillance most of the time, 
didn't fire a single shot. Instead, 
guided by a local psychologist, the 
authorities concentrated on giving the 
convicts whatever they wanted—un- 
marked cars, money, coffee, ciga- 
rettes, cooler hostages in exchange for 
hysterical ones. Finally, worn down 
by kindness and fatigue, two of the 
criminals surrendered personally to 
the sixty-five-year-old Vienna chief of 
police, Josef Holaubek (the third was 
caught, peacefully, a fortnight later) 
in an absurdly cozy scene worthy of 
Act III of Die Fledermaus. It was wit- 
nessed live on television by virtually 
all of Austria. Chief Holaubek, in a 
Viennese dialect verging on baby 
talk, appealed to the hometown patri- 
otism of the most desperate of the 
three desperadoes: “Walter, come to 
me. I am your chief!” Eventually, 
Walter Schubirsch (described by po- 
lice as “a heavy psychopath”) gave 
himself up by putting down his two 
guns and placing one arm around 
Holaubek’s shoulders, saying tear- 
fully: “I do this for you, Josey!” 

The bravest figures in this episode, 
however, were offscreen: Minister of 
Interior Otto Rósch and Minister of 
Justice Christian Broda, who gave the 
original order ranking “human life— 
including the convicts’—at the top of 
our scale of priorities.” Heckled on 
the floor of Austria’s Parliament for 
not containing the incident within the 
prison at all cost, Minister Broda an- 
swered back bluntly: “We don’t need 
the ideology of law and order here.” 
He said "law and order” in English. 

Later, the Minister of Justice ex- 
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VIENNA 


plained to me: “In such a situation, 


you can’t be a slave to any ideology. 
You have to stay flexible and 
pragmatic—to think from moment to 
moment and seldom more than five 
minutes ahead. Naturally, the Minis- 
ter of Justice is for law and order, but 
that doesn’t mean he must make a re- 
ligion of it. Of course, our success in 
this case is now our biggest argument. 
But. . . we wanted to show the pub- 
lic that sometimes the white coat of a 
doctor can save more lives than the 
bulletproof vest of a policeman.” 
Public gratitude, however, was less 
than effusive, and this “success” may 
yet have its political repercussions. 
Criticizing the “soft wave” of “cod- 
dling born criminals,” one elderly 
lady on a TV interview program said, 
quite accurately, that “this never 
would have happened under Hitler.” 
And an Official of the justice minis- 
try’s prison administration told the 
following “horror” story of “what 
kind of leaders” he worked under: 
A young boy, who had escaped 
from a reformatory several months 








earlier, phoned Chancellor Bruno 
Kreisky at home one night to tell him 
that he knew that the police were on 
to his whereabouts, but that he would 
kill himself before ever going back to 
the reformatory. First, though, he 
wanted Kreisky to know the condi- 
tions that made him feel so strongly. 

Austria’s first Jewish Chancellor 
listened, and made the snap judg- 
ment that if this boy had enough ini- 
tiative to look up “Kreisky, Bruno, Dr." 
in the phone book and call him, then he 
also had something in him that could 
be salvaged. He told the boy to call him 
back in half an hour. 

Kreisky spent fifteen minutes locat- 
ing the unlisted number of the bu- 
reaucrat who subsequently told me 
this story. The Chancellor notified the 
bureaucrat that he was going to tell 
the boy to give himself up by mid- 
night at any police station in the land, 
and that in turn he would be sent to a 
less severe, more educational reform 
school. If the police gave him any ar- 
gument, the boy was to tell them to 
call Dr. Kreisky's or the bureaucrat's 
home number. 

Here, the official took a deep 
breath of outrage before continuing. 
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"| registered my official objection 
to this procedure and, before I could 
even argue against divulging my pri- 
vate phone number to criminal ele- 
ments, the Chancellor told me: 'Bet- 
ter get your number listed in the next 
directory. I only managed to get hold 
of it because I'm the Chancellor. If it 
had taken me fifteen minutes more, a 
boy might be dead. " 

“Did the boy give himself up?" I 
asked. 

“Of course he did. How could he 
resist a bargain like that?" 

“And are you going to be listed in 
the next telephone book?" 

"Certainly not! I will have put in 
for my retirement by then." 

The old order changeth, albeit can- 
tankerously. When I sought the other 
side of this “horror” story, I obtained 
neither confirmation nor denial, just a 
bland observation that “it’s the kind 
of story that is better told about one- 
self than by oneself.” But a younger 
Ministry of Justice aide told me: 

“It’s no accident that the Chancel- 
lor and Minister Broda and most of 
the other ministers are listed in the 
phone book. When Kreisky’s Social- 
ists took office two years ago, they in- 
herited a bureaucracy which dates 
back to the Habsburgs and might 
take another hundred years to re- 
form. So, for the time being, they’ve 
concentrated on making our highest 
officials visible and accessible to the 
public. They want people to feel 
that—in desperation, at least—there is 
some other answer besides crime or 
suicide after you’ve batted your head 
against this frustrating and inflexible 
wall of middlemen. You can make 
contact with the man at the top. And 
maybe the first dent is being made.” 


On the grass 


What is going on in Kreisky’s 
Austria may have been over- 
shadowed by the Nobel peace offen- 
sive of his friend and neighbor, Willy 
Brandt. But Kreiskyism does, in fact, 
bear a superficial resemblance to the 
philosophy of another neighbor: Al- 
exander Dubcek's idealistic “social- 
ism with a human face” of the 1968 
Prague spring. Austria today is being 
run quietly by hard-boiled but hu- 
mane socialists. 

Though Kreisky’s Socialists took 
national office only in 1970, their 
party has been running Vienna’s 
Rathaus (city hall) for generations. 
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The editors of Saturday Review 
proudly announce a new monthly 
magazine devoted to Education. 

All through your life, environ- 
mental influences are having a profound 
influence onyour ability to think and cope. 

Formal education plays an important 
part in this process, but clearly, all of the 
answers cannot be found in the classroom. 

So any inquiry into learning pat 
terns must go beyond the classroom. 

In addition, basic education is 
undergoing significant change at all levels. 

'The information explosion is 
partly responsible. 

New technology plays its part. 

And educators are learning more about 
how people learn, and what they retain. 

But the major change occurring in 
education today may be due to the fact 
that teaching methods which worked in 
America during the industrial revolution 
and the immigrant waves will not be 
relevant in the 21st Century. 

Today, we are faced with education 
in the urban ghetto. 

Retraining of workers who have 
been automated out of jobs. Overcrowded, 
underfinanced school systems. Continuing 
education beyond college, for people who 
need it, and for people who enjoy it. 

Saturday Review has always had a 
strong franchise in the area of education. 
And now the subject has grown so rapidly, 
it’s time we devoted a magazine to it. 

So we've created a new monthly: 
Saturday Review - Education. 

It explores the world of learning, 
and raises fundamental questions about 
the existing educational system, and the 
new directions education might take. 

It has several editorial departments: 
Previews and Reviews, Life and Learning, 
Early Childhood, The Schools, Colleges 
and Universities, and People and Ideas. 

Itexamines how we learn, where 
we learn, and what we learn, and relates 
it to the new requirements of our society. 

It does not restrict its attention to 
schools, colleges and other formal institu- 
tions, because we are constantly learning 
outside the classroom. 

It is intensely readable, and exciting. 

Here are some of the things you 
will read about in Education: 

—A\re “educational toys” really 
educational? Are they really necessary? 
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—Children's TV. A guide 
to the coming season that parents, and 
educators can really trust. 

— The “blue-collar” colleges: as 
open admissions becomes policy in many 
colleges, what experience from the past 
will be significant? 

—Do those "crash courses" for the 
College Boards really help? 

—A head-start on Head Start: 
education begins in the home. 

—Should schooling be compulsory? 
Direct reports from states where it is not. 
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learn to master computers. 

In addition, Education will carry 
features, puzzles, reviews, and editorials, 
of the kind that have made Saturday 
Review the brain-prodder it is. 
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Subscriber to Saturday Review-Education 
at the half-price introductory Charter 
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And it was at Rathaus level that their 
responsiveness to grass-roots reac- 
tions was demonstrated last autumn. 

In the fall parliamentary elections, 
the Socialist Party’s predominant 
four-color campaign poster—its image 
of youthful incumbency—depicted 
some finger-snapping, neatly long- 
haired young people romping on the 
green, green grass. This image was so 
appealing that the conservative 
People’s Party borrowed it. Their 
posters showed short-haired young 
executives and important-looking 
Kurt Waldheim types, all armed with 
briefcases, hurrying across the grass 
on their way to the office. 

The trouble was that once the 
Viennese started to think about it 
they recognized the posters’ appeal of 
forbidden fruit. For treading on the 
public grass of Vienna has long been 
strictly verboten. It dawned upon the 
politicians that these grassy posters 
could be construed as either a Social- 
ist hypocrisy or even an implicit 
People’s Party promise. Thus, on the 
eve of the election, Socialist Mayor 
Slavik declared that the grass was on 
limits to children in five of Vienna’s 
city parks. 

The Socialists won, but the grass 
controversy, Austria’s only grass con- 
troversy, continues to this day. Ac- 
cording to the Vienna press, the lines 
are drawn strictly generationally: 
young adults and students are for the 
grass reform; older people against. 


"Pensionopolis" 


This brings up the matter of 
Vienna's population decline, which 
some have hailed but others deplore 
as a symptom of blight: “Too damn 
many old people.” Such were the 
ravages of war and the hardships 
of occupation that at least a genera- 
tion was lost, and one quarter of to- 
day’s Viennese are over sixty. “Pen- 
sionopolis” or “the geriatrics capital 
of the universe” are epithets the 
Viennese young scornfully toss off in 
talking of their city. For they in par- 
ticular are victims of a society heavily 
structured with old-fashioned hier- 
archy and bureaucracy which traps 
its most ambitious and imaginative 
young people in labyrinths of tradi- 
tion and red tape, whether they want 
to create without a doctorate or incor- 
porate Das Drugstore. 

They used to leave Vienna in 
droves for West Germany—though 


many returned shaking their heads 
over the rampant materialism and 
frantic tempo of life in Deutschland. 
Nowadays, their destinations are 
South Africa, Canada, and Australia, 
even though, since 1965, the Rathaus 
has been offering low-interest loans 
of up to $5000 to citizens under 
thirty-five who want to establish their 
own business in Vienna. 

One night, I rode a taxi driven by a 
young man with a handlebar mous- 
tache who spoke excellent English, 
having “emigrated four years ago to 
South Africa. I liked it fine there and 
I even fell in love. But we had to 
leave because I married the girl and 
she’s part colored.” He showed me 
snapshots of his wife and baby 
daughter before adding: “But we’re 
just hanging around Vienna until the 
baby’s old enough to travel. Then 
we've got to get out of here." 

"I guess you're running into a 
pretty bad color problem here, too," I 
said, thinking I knew my Austrians. 

“Not at all,” he replied. “Everyone 
finds my wife interesting because 
she's foreign. And she gets on fine 
here because she speaks good Ger- 
man. We live with my parents and 
even that’s all right. But there's just 
no opportunity. I work all day in an 
auto body shop. The owner has three 
sons, so there's no future for me and 
not much present. I have to drive a 
taxi at night just to make ends meet 
living with my folks! Vienna is no 
place for a young man without con- 
nections." 

It is, however, a grand place to 
grow old in, and a decent place to 
grow up in. Tyrannical though old 
people can be in a city which they 
rule, Vienna's senior citizens tend to 
be benign despots. This spring, half a 
year after Mayor Slavik's grass re- 
forms were enacted, I took my two 
daughters a mile from home to frolic 
freely in the nearest "newly autho- 
rized" park. They were on the turf for 
five minutes, and as they came off, a 
chorus of eleven pensioners, some 
pointing canes, had collected to 
chant: “Verboten!” 

I intervened, saying in my best 
German: “No, its not. For six 
months now it's been legal." 

My words, or rather my American 
accent, had immediate impact. Com- 
prehension, even tolerance, dawned 
as the old people said to each other: 
"Ah, so? Foreigners!" 

—ALAN LEVY 








A BEAUTIFUL NEW 
WAY TO DISCOVER 
OLD HAWAII 


You'll find that the magnificent new 
Kona Surf embodies all the gentle, 
gracious charm of old Hawaii. 
Thats probably one of the reasons it's 
being called Hawaii's most beautiful resort. 
Of course you will also enjoy its simple 
luxury, championship golf, tennis, swim- 
ming, deep sea fishing and a host of other 
activities. But most of all you'll enjoy Hawaii 
as it should be...as it has always been 
on the unhurried, historic Kona Coast. It's 
time for you to discover Hawaii at the Kona 
Surf. For reservations and a color brochure 
see your travel agent or write: 


Surf resorts awa 


KAUAI SURF * KONA SURF * MAUI SURF * NANILOA SURF 


A division of Interlsland Resorts, Ltd. 
P. O. Box 8539 / Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 
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Plastic English 
by L. E. Sissman 


A couple of us old foreign-car nuts, 
who remember the long-gone era of 
aromatic leather interiors and burl- 
walnut facias—dashboards to you— 
with some respect for the craftsman- 
ship they implied, broke into recent 
titters and guffaws when we read the 
results of a Road & Track owners 
survey in which the partisans of a cer- 
tain Japanese make agreed that its 
best features included the interior—a 
miracle of mass-produced plastic, un- 
doubtedly untouched by human 
hands. This led us to further not-so- 
risible conjectures on the rising toler- 
ance, even appetite, for plastic in all 
our artifacts and ways. In the elevator 
and the supermarket and the airport 
waiting room, we are lulled and stu- 
pefied by plastic music; on the Inter- 
states, we ingest plastic food; when 
we read a magazine or newspaper or 
watch TV, a flood of plastic English 
assaults our eyes and ears. 

I am using "plastic" in an exact 
sense here; let me quote from a dic- 
tionary definition of the word written 
some years before the introduction of 
what we now call plastic itself: “plas- 
tic, adj. . . . 6. Physics. Capable of 
being deformed continuously and 
permanently in any direction without 
rupture, under a stress exceeding the 
yield value." Under the stress of an 
unholy impulsion to power and 
wealth, far exceeding the yield value 
in humanitarian terms, the pace and 
tone and environment of our life, and 
especially the language we speak and 
read, have suffered a sea change into 
something cheap and strange, some- 
thing alien, something continuously 
and permanently deformed, some- 
thing, in fact, plastic. 

There is not a single heathen 
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tongue; rather, there are many, a ba- 
bel of multicolored plastic languages 
under the general rubric we call 
English. They are the jargons, or ar- 
gots, of many disciplines, if I may use 
the noble word “discipline” in such a 
laughably antithetical way: science, 
scholarship, advertising, journalism, 
politics, and many more. They have 
one thing in common, though; all of 
these debased and isolable forms of 
the mother tongue attempt to paper 
over an unpalatable truth and/or to 
advance the career of the speaker (or 
the issue, cause, or product he is 
agent for) by a kind of verbal sleight 
of hand, a one-upmanship of which 
the reader or listener is victim. 

I am not in the least embarrassed 
that this jeremiad over the imminent 
dissolution of the language has had 
many earlier prophets than myself; 
specifically, I am proud to revive a 
protest made so tellingly, some 
twenty-six years ago, by George Or- 
well in his essay, “Politics and the 
English Language.” Orwell con- 
cerned himself with the “swindles 
and perversions” of the language of 
his time on the grounds that impreci- 
sion of thought leads to sloppy, self- 
indulgent language, which leads in 
turn to even sloppier, lazier thinking; 
to make his point, he adduced several 
horrible examples of writing current 
in the England of 1946. I'd like to do 
the same, citing some samples from 
the America of 1972 and adding 
notes on their pathology. 

l. *A Toast to a New Breed of 
Brides. Elegantly individual. Stark 
with savvy. Inclined toward the sub- 
lime simplicity of an exciting new de- 
signer, Michele Piccione of Rome. 
Above—a bow'd belle of wool and 
silk . . . beyond—a marvelous wool 
mood-maker with soft wedding hood. 
Lean, lovely ideas, both. . . ." 

The first thought is, how can they, 
in this day and age? But this emetic 
Bergdorf's ad, in the Sunday New 
York Times, is perfectly representa- 
tive of thousands of its kind, running 
daily and weekly hairless cheek by 
bloody jowl with reports from My 
Lai, Attica, Jackson State, Watts, and 
the streets a few blocks to the north of 
Bergdorf's. Surely no member of that 
“new breed of brides" is so anchoritic 
as to swirl through life like a deb of 
the twenties? But, ah: light dawns. 
This particular ad is addressed to 
their poor, rich mothers, still hoping 
for a swatch of grace and harmless 


flummery in a darkening hour of 
muggings in tower elevators. That 
doesn’t, however, explicate all the 
other sick, tired fashion ads aimed at 
their dancing daughters. Is there a 
conspiracy between fashion copy- 
writers and fashion consumers to shut 
out the rest of the menacing world? 
Perhaps; much plastic English is on 
the secret service of her majesty, 
nepenthe. 

2. “. . . Monod is constrained to 
use the word ‘teleonomy,’ which 
stands for living ‘objects endowed 
with a purpose or project,’ and which 
includes the genetic replication of 
such purpose. Yet in no way is this to 
be confused with ‘teleology’ à /a Aris- 
totle, or with final causation, and cer- 
tainly not with ‘animism,’ which is 
the projection of organic teleonomy 
into the universe itself. This is the au- 
thor’s béte noire, and his stable ex- 
tends from Plato through Leibniz and 
Hegel, down to dialectical materi- 
Bl, scm 
An animistic bête noire in a stable? 
A la Aristotle? This short chunk from 
a brief review of Monod's Chance and 
Necessity in the Antioch Review is a 
fair example, not in the least atypical, 
of the state of the art of scholarly 
prose, complete with the warts of ter- 
minological jugglery, foreign phrases 
sprinkled ad libitum, as here, and im- 
pacted metaphor. While it does not 
begin to compare with Orwell's su- 
perb example of same from the works 
of Harold Laski, it is sufficient unto 
the day. The purpose, clearly, is to 
anoint the author as an academic 
mensch. 

3. "Just finished ‘Life Story.’ It 
really was a hit to my head. You 
know, it was really refreshing and 
cosmic. I was a pancake until last 
year, but guess I missed my chance to 
tell you about it... ." 

So a recent letter to the editors of 
Rolling Stone. Two "really"s and one 
^you know." Par for the course. In an 
age of lowered barriers, the ultimate 
creative experience—literary, physi- 
cal, spiritual—is open to all those who 
can afford the dues: the price of a 
rock album and a pledge of alle- 
giance to the lockstep argot of the 
young. Yet they are—and I'm not kid- 
ding—the hope of the world, and if 
they ever learn to individuate them- 
selves and their language they may 
be quite unstoppable. 

4. "Over the past 50 years, the 
Mafia has been convulsed by eight 





As most of you know, sometime around the turn of 
the century (1908 to be exact), Henry Ford brought forth 
his famous Model T. 

As most of you don’t know, sometime before 1908 
(1904 to be exact), August Horch brought forth his not- 


so-famous Horch—which was what an Audi was called , 


before it was called an Audi. 

Now the importance of this car was not 
merely that it predated the Model T, 
but also that it was a remarkable s 
automobile in its own right. T 

For example, it had four —& AY 
cylinders, overhead valves,atop a Wem 
speed of 44 miles an hour anda §& : 
dual ignition system. Considering the 
year, 1904, these were amazing accomplishments. 

“The Audi should be an automobile of superb 
craftsmanship and ingenuity.” That was our motto then. 
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That is our motto now. 

Today’s Audi, for example, has rack-and-pinion 
steering, front disc brakes, servo-thrust synchromesh 
transmission, front-wheel drive, independent front sus 
pension and twin adjustable torsion bars in the rear. Plus 
some other plums. Like seats that were 
designed by orthopedic surgeons. 
And a ventilation system that allows 
for a complete change of air every 

30 seconds. 
We consider our present-day Audi 
| a truly remarkable automobile. 
And indeed we should. 
We've been working on it since 1904. 


The Audi 
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major gang wars, most of them 
wrenching it further into the twen- 
tieth century. 

“Each war was set off by personal 
ambitions and jealousies. Each one 
shook the organization to its founda- 
tions and spilled gallons of blood un- 
necessarily. But in a historical per- 
spective, each war can be seen as a 
confrontation between the old order 
and the new, the old-timers and the 
Young Turks.” 

This introit from the recent New 
York Magazine series by Nicholas 
Gage on the Mafia raises all sorts of 
yellowing ghosts. The American 
Weekly. The Daily Graphic. James 
Wechsler’s cephalically muscular re- 
creations of the twenties. Walter Win- 
chell’s voice-over introductions to The 
Untouchables. Apparently color—the 
color of blood—laced with fancyisms 
like “historical perspective” and ac- 
tion words like “convulsed? and 
“wrenching” and Newspeakisms like 
“confrontation” may be folded to- 
gether into a reasonable facsimile of 
the New Journalism (sic). A remark- 
able recycling of an apparently non- 
biodegradable, to use another nonce 
word, plastic. 

5. “We look on the decision-mak- 
ing process as a very important com- 
ponent of the overall deterrence 
package.” 

The speaker is Admiral Thomas 
Moorer, chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. The sentence is not really 
meaningless; freely translated, that is, 
stripped of its soothing coating of in- 
terchangeable euphemisms—what 
Orwell called "phrases tacked to- 
gether like the sections of a pre- 
fabricated hen-house"—it means, as 
Robert Sherrill wrote recently in the 
New York Times Magazine, "that, 
while everyone else from New York 
to San Diego may be wiped out en 
masse, the enemy would tremble to 
Fine writing instruments mechanically guaranteed know that Washington's bureaucrats 


for a lifetime — from five to fifty dollars. and politicians had survived and 
Desk Sets from twenty-five to seventy-five dollars. were making decisions just as well as 
Other officialese, of course, is in- 

: tended to mean just nothing; Melvin 

WTI Sherrill in the same article for his 

SINCE 1846 adroitly unresponsive answers to the 

mittees. And some public language is 

intended to turn black into white, hey 





At better stores worldwide. always.” 
Laird is sardonically saluted by 
questions of congressional com- 
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Te «h him todi [“O” 
and he'll always have a friend. 


Of all the important things your child should 
learn, there’s one he should learn right away. 

That's how to dial “O” when he needs help in 
a hurry and doesn't know the number. Because 
the telephone operator is a friend who wants to 
help and, what's more important, can help in an 
emergency. 

It's important. It may even be critical. 
Because a frightened, crying child's ability to 
dial *O" could save a life. Your child's life. 

Maybe yours. 

Tell your child not to be afraid to call. After 
all, 100,000 times a day, the sick, the injured 
and the frightened dial *O" for help. 

We know handling emergency calls is too 
important a job to learn it on the job. So our 
operators learn in practice sessions, where they 
receive simulated calls. How to get an ambulance. 
How to alert the fire department. How to 
contact medical help. 

Our operators not only learn how to get the 
right help in a hurry but, what's more, they know 
the incalculable value of staying on the line, 
reassuring the caller until that help arrives. 

Of course, the extra time and training that 
operators receive in order to handle emergency 
calls costs extra money. But it's worth it. 
Because you know there's always help on the 
other end of your telephone line if you dial ^07 
AT&T and your local Bell Company. 
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The real 


Technology has trapped us in a 
roar of unnatural sound which 
threatens our health, our thinking 
—our very sense of well-being. 


The ideal 


We can rediscover our own best 
natures when we once again find 
the quiet that has been lost. 
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Total environmental noise is 
doubling every ten years. And 
unwanted sound forces up our 
blood pressure, tenses our 
muscles, frazzles our nerves. 


But noise is an environmental 
enemy we can conquer with 
better urban planning, improved 
industrial design, well-planned 
legislation, sound-dampening 


construction, and above all, 
respect for one another's right 
to quiet. 


It's time for all of us to help plan 
ways for quieting things down— 
while we can still hear ourselves 
think. 


AtlanticRichfieldCompany < 
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presto!, before the astonished voter’s 
eyes. Thus Senator Hugh Scott’s re- 
cent call for the Nobel Peace Prize for 
President Nixon, which Tom Wicker 
nominated for the “Orwell Award,” 
on the grounds that Scott “had come 
about as close as anyone could to the 
ideal Newspeak formulation, “War is 
Peace.’ " 

6. “In North Vietnam, in the pe- 
riod from 1954 to 1956 . . . a min- 
imum of 500,000 were murdered, as- 
sassinated . . . in the event that the 
United States followed the course of 
action recommended by some of 
those who have voted for the so- 
called end-the-war resolution in the 
Senate . . . it would mean that there 
would be visited upon South Vietnam 
the same atrocities that were visited 
upon North Vietnam, with perhaps at 
least one million marked for assassi- 
nation. .. . That would be the height 
of immorality to impose on the 17 
million people of South Vietnam a 
Communist government with the 
bloodbath that would follow. . . ." 
Thus President Nixon in a recent 
press conference. 

Later, in the same conference: 
"This question I noticed has been re- 
flected on by some lower-level offi- 
cials in the Government, but not be- 
cause Secretary Rogers and I have 
talked about this matter and Dr. 
Kissinger and I, not by us." 

It's nice to watch a real master at 
work. In the first set of quotations 
President Nixon is, as Tom Wicker 
has said, grossly inflating the number 
of casualties in North Vietnam in 
1954-1956, a figure usually set at 
10,000 to 15,000 and never higher 
than 50,000, in order to set the stage 
for what Wicker called the President's 
"nearly singlehanded discovery of the 
coming bloodbath" involving the 
wildly speculative figure of a million 
South Vietnamese. This in the con- 
text of a conference in which he ac- 
cused the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations of “a hypocritical 
double standard” on the subject of 
the bombing of the dikes. 

In the second quotation Mr. Nixon 
is simply retreating into what Oliver 
Jensen once happily dubbed Eisen- 
howese: an inscrutably inarticulate 
utterance in public. 

This gross manufacture of plastic 
English for self-seeking ends in high 


places is especially worrying because 
it implies that a speaker who, like the 
cuttlefish, shrouds himself in inky 
opacities has no real knowledge of his 
whereabouts, and, lost in the stylish 
practice of duplicities, can no longer 
distinguish a real right from a real 
wrong. But, naggingly, this plastic de- 
formation of language for selfish pur- 
poses is pandemic now: it pops up in 
the slovenly shortcuts of all kinds of 
lazy, self-indulgent writing—“Yes, 
ma’am,” with its needful pause and 
broadening apostrophe, is increas- 
ingly rendered as the nuanceless, and 
downright wrong, “Yes mam.” 

All sorts of special pleaders, how- 
ever just their cause, begin to sound, 
in the ripeness and density of their 
trite political catchphrases, like 
American Communists of the thirties. 
Women’s Liberation, which now pre- 
fers to be called “the movement,” for 
one, has turned its useful dialogue 
with its exploiters into a useless 
monologue by settling for such 
thoughtless formulas as “male chau- 
vinist.” On another front, such move- 
ments distort and corrupt further the 
language already savaged by the Es- 
tablishment politicians when they 
conspire to eliminate the innocuous, 
and correct, locution, "Everyone 
knows he has to decide for himself," 
and to substitute the odious New- 
speakism "chairperson" for the suf- 
ficiently separate—and equal—"chair- 
man" and "chairwoman." 

A plague on plastic prefab houses, 
and on the widespread debasement of 
our only valid (there's a nonce word; 
even in an article like this, I can't 
eliminate them all) tool for change: 
independent thought, expressed in in- 
dividual language. For what does it 
profit a man if he gains a whole new 
world, but loses the soul of his moral 
authority: his ideas and the fragile, 
precious, idiosyncratic words he 
clothes them in? 
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One of the favor- 
ite controversies 
among viticultur- 
ists — professional 
and otherwise 
seems to be the 
historical origin 
of the Zinfandel 
grape. 

There is no doubt that this 
is one of the most popular grapes 
in California vineyards. How- 
ever, the quality of its fruit varies 
from area to area. Through the 
years we have experimented 
with it, we have concluded that 
the soils and climate in the vine- 
yards around our Napa Valley 
Monastery and Winery produce 
a truly superior Zinfandel grape. 

The wine it yields in our 
cellars is quite unlike any other 
Zinfandel. As with our other pre- 
mium red table wines, we have 
aged it in oak for about four 
years, and further in the bottle 
before shipping. The result is a 
fruity, deep red wine with a 
spicy, berry-like flavor. There is 
an unexpected softness in the 
first sip, followed by a rich and 
satisfying deep aftertaste. 

Discovering and serving a 
new wine is always a pleasure— 
partly because of the discussion 
it can start. I think you'll enjoy 
introducing The Christian Broth- 
ers Napa Valley Zinfandel, and 
find it fits every occasion— from 
picnics to formal dinners. 

And though it doesn't settle 
the controversy, you can say that 
the Zinfandel is a grape we love 
here in the Napa Valley. 
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NEW CHASTITY 


SIR: I feel compelled to respond to 
Midge Decter’s article “Toward the 
New Chastity” (August Atlantic), par- 
ticularly those portions describing the 
female’s physical and psychological 
responses to intercourse. Such state- 
ments as “pursuit of orgasm for a 
woman is an entirely irrelevant un- 
dertaking” and “her need for sex is 
diffuse” are her opinions and surely 
should not be taken as the result of a 
scientific study. Personally, I feel that 
Ms. Decter might have a difficult 
time finding any woman to agree with 
her. 

I strenuously object to Ms. Decter’s 
interpretation of the women’s move- 
ment’s “stand on sex.” As a member 
of two national women’s groups— 
NOW and the National Women’s Po- 
litical Caucus—I have not heard any 
women’s groups make any statements 
on sex. Over 96 percent of the women 
I know who are officially connected 
with the women’s movement are mar- 
ried (and for all appearances, happily 
married). Although Ms. Decter ad- 
mits that her private interpretation of 
the movement's stand on sex, that is, 
that it should be stamped out, is 
“never directly alluded to” in dis- 
cussion groups, this fact did not stop 
her from stating that “Women’s Lib- 
erationists do not wish to be free to 
bestow themselves sexually upon 
men.” That line is, pardon me, full of 
s——. Ms. Decter could have become 
a participant observer and validated 
her conclusions, but evidently she 
was not that concerned with the truth. 

Finally, I should like to question 
the editorial wisdom of a cover design 
implying that sex is the major con- 
cern of the women’s movement. With 
the many profound questions the 
movement has raised—restructuring 
of marriage roles, child-rearing prac- 
tices and family support, equal op- 
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portunity in the job market—you al- 

low ten pages essentially debating the 

question, "Should she or shouldn't 
she?" My answer is, "Who cares?" 

MRS. BARBARA FARRELL 

Champaign, Ill. 


SIR: From your comments in The 
Editor's Page on Ms. Decter's article 
"Toward the New Chastity,” you 
must know facts you believe qualify 
her to speak for “the women’s move- 
ment," “Women’s Liberation," and 
“Women’s Liberationists," none of 
which she identifies, as well as for all 
men and all women, on the subject of 
sexuality. Your readers are not so for- 
tunate. Ms. Decter presents no cre- 
dentials, quotes one writer whom she 
represents as speaking for the 
women's movement, admits that nu- 
merous writers, speakers, and organi- 
zations whom s/e identifies with the 
women's movement have taken care 
to avoid man-hating, but for inter- 
minable obtuse pages reiterates Aer 
conclusions which connect the 
women's movement with frigidity, 
chastity, and lesbianism. 

I was on the National NOW Board 
for three years, have attended all 
NOW conferences except the first, 
and other such meetings, travel 
throughout the Southeast profes- 
sionally, meet many women's groups 
and women identified by their com- 
munities as “feminists,” and have 
never encountered the preoccupation 
with sex which Ms. Decter reports. 
Aside from whether it would be good 
or bad, the fact is, it is not there. 

One must conclude either that she 
is a very unreliable reporter and is 
projecting on other women her own 
preoccupations and fears (is she bur- 
dened by sexual freedom?), or that 
she and The Atlantic have proved 
again that in America no matter what 
you say about it, as long as your sub- 
ject is sex, you will get published— 


and it never hurts to have a husband 
in the business. 

ELIZA PASCHALL MORRISON 

Atlanta, Ga. 


SIR: Midge Decter’s contention that 
the women of the Liberation Move- 
ment are lately gravitating toward 
chastity is, I suspect, an accurate one. 
On the basis of common sense alone 
one must suppose that any group 
writing and publishing in such pro- 
digious quantity has little time for 
doing much of anything else. 

But when she falls back on the old 
Castrating Woman accusation (which 
you give currency on your cover of 
questionable taste), her argument de- 
pends entirely on the traditional con- 
cept of male-female roles which 
many of us thought had been pretty 
well demolished by Naomi Weisstein, 
Mary Ellmann, Simone de Beauvoir, 
and others. In truth, there is very 
little hard evidence on the female sex 
role, and Midge Decter’s ruminations 
on that role are less undisputed fact 
than the personal revelation of the 
author. 

BARBARA C. VAN SITTERT 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


SIR: I think that your August cover is 
obscene and that Midge Decter’s ar- 
ticle is contrived. 

I like a controversy, but if you so 
offended me—definitely a middle-of- 
the-roader, very happy being a 
housewife—I wonder if you won’t get 
the fight you’re so obviously looking 
for, and I wouldn’t mind if you did 
wind up with a fat lip! 

NANCY G. NEWTON 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


SIR: I (like any woman who has not 
been unduly repressed) am quite ca- 
pable of “lusting in a way that gives 
proper drive and guidance to action.” 
Initiation of sexual response is for 
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most women as with most men—an 

action of the mind for those who have 
one. 

C. CASSLES 

Washington, D.C. 


SIR: Although Midge Decter’s obser- 
vation that many women are seeking 
liberation in chastity is penetrating, 
her statement that this chastity can 
only be achieved by sequestering 
oneself, or by what she obscurely re- 
fers to as “taking the cutting edge off 
men,” is guaranteed to intimidate 
even those men who survived the 
clitoral orgasm and the cartoon-muti- 
lation on the magazine’s cover. A 
woman has the option of remaining 
sexually uninvolved without either of 
these alternatives—she can refuse to 
play the sexual game, especially if she 
feels it is rigged against her. 

SHARON T. MORAN 

Fayetteville, N. Y. 


SIR: If I have penetrated the fastness 
of Ms. Decter's prose, then I take it 
that in her “Toward the New Chas- 
üty" she is enlisting me among the 
proponents of the new chastity when 
she quotes my remark: “Women are 
not free not to be sexy." 

By quoting me out of context, she 
has totally misrepresented my views. 
The sentence appears in my article 
"Ihe Mask of Beauty," included in 
the book Woman in Sexist Society, in 
which I say that the culture demands 
that women appear to be sexy, that is, 
look sexy, which meaning is clear in 
context, but, I admit, not out of con- 
text. I there say nothing about 
whether or not the culture wants 
women actually to be sexy. 

Ms. Decter has forgotten that what 
receives press coverage in this coun- 
try is the sensational. Few feminists 
are opting for chastity or lesbianism 
or the foreclosure of the vagina. For 
most feminists what the female sex- 
ual revolution is all about is condi- 
tioning men to follow the golden rule 
in bed, or to use Ms. Decter's final 
Words, to be capable sexually of mak- 
ing themselves “available to the de- 
mands of others.” 

DR. UNA STANNARD 
San Francisco, Calif. 


SIR: I would not totally dismiss 
Midge Decter’s ponderous report on 
the turn toward chastity she sees in 
our movement. At the great distance 
from which she views us, she may be 
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pardoned, I suppose, for missing cer- 
tain fundamentals and getting her 
words confused. First of all, it is a 
state of celibacy, not chastity, that 
many of us find ourselves in. Chas- 
tity, by its very definition, was some- 
thing that men historically imposed 
on women. Celibacy, in contrast, is an 
individual’s choice. Why celibacy? 
Because transition and turmoil re- 
quire time and quietude to work 
things out. Also, men are predictably 
lagging behind in their own transi- 
tions. The flexibility gap to an ardent 
feminist is terribly frustrating and 
makes one not care to go through the 
bother. Plus, believe it or not, we 
have more important things to pursue 
than the elusive possibility of good 
sex in a sexist society. 

Other errors Decter makes are less 
excusable. She flatly avows that por- 
nography is equally stimulating to 
women. I find this statement abso- 
lutely horrifying. I do not view por- 
nography as anything more than 
male hostility to women: a concept of 
sex directed toward the male power 
principle of aggression and domina- 
tion. Pornography, m'dear, is exactly 
where it's at. Women who profess to 
find pornography enjoyable are ad- 
mitting to a deeply rooted masochism 
that is the unfortunate result of a life- 
time of conditioning at the hands of 
men who constructed sex exclusively 
in their own image. 

The problem many of us are trying 
to explore in our chance moments, 
with relish, was never even hinted at 
in Decter’s piece. It is, in an over- 
simplified sentence, the attempt to 
develop our own female notions of 
what is sexy and stimulating in men— 
on our own terms. When we can get 
out from under the male monopoly 
on sex and sex theories, we may be 
able to work out a few guidelines, 
communicate them to men, and have 
some fun. Fun that will not leave us 
feeling “had.” 

SUSAN BROWNMILLER 
New York City 


SIR: The main impetus of the 
women's rights movement is so obvi- 
ously a heterosexual desire to com- 
bine sexual, family love with partici- 
pation in the mainstream of the 
world's work that I am surprised to 
see The Atlantic in 1972 publish a 
cartoon cover with castration as its 
joke and an article by Midge Decter 
hooting, "Lesbian, lesbian!" 
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While rationally I try to be recep- 
tive to what any woman says about 
being a woman, emotionally I am 
nauseated to see Decter, a successful 
writer and editor who must have at- 
tended to her own demands in order 
to become so, chide women for avoid- 
ing "the risks of making oneself 
available to the demands of others" 
without chiding men likewise for 
their historic restriction of women's 
ambitions and abilities. 

Ms. FLORA FAY-WADE 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SIR: APHRA has consistently been in 

favor of truly free sexual expression, 

as have many other segments of the 

Movement which go unrecorded in 
Decter's tendentious article. 

ELIZABETH FISHER 

APHRA 

New York City 


SIR: Midge Decter is not the only 

neurotic who can play at abstract, 

myopic contradictions. Webster had a 

larger vocabulary and the Marquis de 
Sade was more to the point. 

CHRISTINE SCHOENING 

Vancouver, Canada 


SIR: Midge Decter relies on. some 
dangerously sexist assumptions to 
support her apparent dislike of the 
Women's Liberation movement. Like 
many men, she understands the de- 
mands of the movement almost ex- 
clusively as grievances and threats 
toward men rather than as intentions 
for and toward women. She even im- 
poses this point of view on feminist 
writing by undocumented extrap- 
olation from the text, something she 
finds unforgivable in Kate Millett's 
Sexual Politics. Quoting from Anne 
Koedt, “. . . there is a fear on men's 
part that women will seek the com- 
pany of women on a full, human 
basis," she responds, "What is re- 
ferred to in this passage as the fear on 
men's part is actually a projection of 
the wishes of Liberationist women— 
that the ‘full, human’ company of 
women together become something 
men might have good reason to fear." 
There is, of course, no suggestion 
anywhere that women together 
might—on many levels—have some- 
thing that women might have good 
reason to enjoy. 

This is backed up, predictably, by a 
variation on the standard slur on les- 
bians and their supposed con- 


tamination of the movement. Here 
Ms. Decter stoops to new depths in 
the art of petty arrogance—“. . . the 
‘shock’ of female homosexuality is in 
all likelihood a response far more re- 
stricted to the lesbians themselves, 
and no doubt to their mothers, than 
they are pleased to suppose.” But 
again, she cannot isolate female ho- 
mosexuality as a phenomenon unto 
itself. She can approach it only as “a 
very useful ideological underpinning 
for dispensing with men.” 

Central to her thesis is the notion 
that the clitoral orgasm is a mastur- 
batory orgasm and that the pursuit of 
its pleasure transforms one into a 
“complete sexual object.” Doesn’t 
this condemn much of heterosexual 
lovemaking and all of oral sex? Could 
she not know that many women can- 
not achieve an orgasm at all unless 
they are manually stimulated during 
coitus? Could she not know that mas- 
turbation for many women does not 
involve the “absolute erotic passivity” 
that she suggests nor the sharp split be- 
tween images of “the actor and the 
acted upon,” but a fully conscious ap- 
preciation of one’s own body? If she 
doesn’t, perhaps she should talk to 
more women in the Movement. She 
may find that they, too, like men. 

ELLEN LEOPOLD 
New York City 


SIR: Please cancel my subscription 

immediately. The cover of your Au- 

gust issue is the most disgusting thing 
I’ve seen in a long time. 

L. J. RYBERG 

Kansas City, Mo. 


SIR: I sit at my desk, pen trembling in 
my hand, fraught with heinous out- 
rage and turbid nausea, but I will be 
heard. The illustration by Sorel 
“adorning” the cover of your August 
(a bitter pun) issue is a true and vivid 
piece of pornography, implacably im- 
pervious to redeeming social value. 
You have purveyed a vile obscenity 
into my house. When I gaze my para- 
lyzed eyeballs on that felonious cover 
a palpable demonic tremor of pain 
cavorts on and about my pale tor- 
tured loins and my tumescent brains 
throb and writhe in naked anguish. 
By night that dread concupiscent 
Specter causes me to dream unspeak- 
able, slimy horrors; by day it causes 
me to walk funny. Alas, you have 
raped my sincere decency, plundered 
my glad wholesomeness, maimed my 
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is even more unique. 
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Coach windows, molded 
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ment panel reflect Monte 
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Now you can enjoy the true, all- 
malt taste of Scotch as Scotch began: 


The Unblended Taste of The 
Original. The Glenlivet 
12-Year-Old. 


In 1824, when all Scotch was all- 
malt, The Glenlivet was the first dis- 
tillery in Scotland granted a govern- 
ment permit to distill. 


The Lightest All-Malt In 
The World. 


From that day to this, our process 
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quet and mellow body—coupled 
with an unmatched and subtle light- 
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used in most of them, including 
Chivas Regal. 

But now, in limited quantity, The 
Glenlivet will be available on its 
own. 
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sweet innocence. Is the picture to be 
the first of a series? 

JOHN H. WRIGHT, JR. 

Minneapolis, M inn. 


SIR: Adults may be used to pornogra- 
phy, but my son, age eight, is not. Af- 
ter seeing your August cover he went 
to the workshop in the back of the 
house and constructed a machine 
based on the drawing. If I had not in- 
terrupted his labors, there could have 
been a terrible accident. If you must 
indulge in low taste, please bear in 
mind that impressionable youngsters 
could be damaged forever. 
AMIS MARTELLI 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Midge Decter replies: 

Essentially, my critics raise three 
points: one, that I proclaim sex to be 
a major preoccupation of the 
Women's Liberation movement 
which it 1s not; two, that I character- 
ize women as not being driven sex- 
ually by the same force as that which 
drives men, nor toward the same 
ends, when such large numbers of 
women both profess to be and are so 
driven; and three, that while I am 
correct in my claim that Women's 
Liberation preaches a withdrawal 
from the trials and responsibilities of 
heterosexuality, I brutally refuse to 
applaud the movement for it. 

As for one; Eliza Paschall Morri- 
son, Barbara Farrell, and several oth- 
ers seem to have been members of 
the movement—indeed, active mem- 
bers—without having encountered a 
preoccupation with sex or having 
heard, in the case of Mrs. Farrell, 
"any women's groups make any state- 
ments on sex." I can only say in re- 
sponse, you take my breath away. A 
movement, mesdames, is after all not 
merely what some particular individ- 
ual dreams or wishes it to be. This 
movement in particular has within 
the past five years produced a consid- 
erable body of literature (virtually ev- 
ery word of which, I might add, I 
have been—as it seems uniquely— 
privileged to read). If such spokes- 
women for Women's Liberation as 
Kate Millett, Germaine Greer, Gloria 
Steinem, Vivian Gornick, Shulamith 
Firestone, Mary Jane Sherfey, not to 
mention, among my other correspon- 
dents, both Una Stannard and Eliza- 
beth Fisher—and countless others— 
have been repudiated by any groups 
of Liberationist women, it has to my 
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is closer than you think. 
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Because after giving up land 
to build our cities and highways, after 
meeting our constantly growing de- 
mands for wood and paper products, 
we still have three-fourths as much 
forestland as we had when Columbus 
landed. 

Even more surprising, this 761 
million acres is still widely distrib- 
uted all across the country—it’s not 
all just “out West" or “down South" 
51% of New York State is forest. 65% 
of Rhode Island. And 5196 of New 
Jersey —the most densely populated 
state. As a matter of fact, more than 
half of the forest in the continental 
United States is located in the east- 
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ern part of the country. 
Because America's forest is 
truly an American forest, growing in 
many different elevations and rain- 
falls and temperatures and soils, its 
six distinct natural regions provide 
us with a constant variety, too, from 
the Douglas firs of the Northwest to 
the hard woods of the Northeast. 
Much of the forest has been 
harvested and regrown three or four 
times. And, public or private, gov- 
ernment or individually owned, much 
of it is available for hunting and fish- 
ing, picnicking and camping —as mil- 
lions of outdoorsmen from Maine to 
California can tell you. So if you 
haven't seen it lately, why wait? 
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It's right there in your back 
yard, keeping America green— and 
growing. 


For the whole story on America's forest today, get “Forests USA” 
For your copy of this full-color, 16-page booklet, send 25€ to 
AFI, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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knowledge never been made public. 
Perhaps the groups of women with 
whom Eliza Paschall Morrison and 
Barbara Farrell have been associated, 
then—if they are truly not concerned 
with taking a stand on the “age-old, 
historic sexual oppression" of women 
by their lovers and husbands—ought 
to do a little more careful reading of 
the official ideology of a movement 
before they sign on. My essay was 
part of a longer work which is a study 
of Women's Liberation based upon 
the collective written expression of 
the movement's ideas about the con- 
dition of woman. I can only suggest 
that the movement's defenders ought 
to pay it, and themselves, the same 
respect as I did. To Eliza Paschall 
Morrison I would make the further 
suggestion that her credentials as a 
feminist would perhaps be better for- 
tified if she learned to attack the ar- 
guments of a female opponent with- 
out engaging in such a sexist ploy as 
an insinuation about the probable 
power of that opponent's husband. 

As for two: I feel constrained, 
much as it saddens me to have to do 
so in this most highly educated and 
sophisticated of times, to point out 
that the answer to an analysis with 
which one is in disagreement is an al- 
ternative analysis, whose superior 
rightness or plausibility it will then be 
left to the reader to decide. This used 
to be one of the ordinary tacit stan- 
dards of public discourse. We would 
be well served, even those of us who 
are women, to return to it. 

Point three: To Barbara C. Van 
Sittert I would say, the demolition of 
a concept of male-female differences 
was precisely what was at issue in my 
essay. You may believe that Naomi 
Weisstein and Co. had disposed of 
the problem, but I believe, and was at 
certain pains to argue that belief, oth- 
erwise. The words "evidence" and 
"fact^—used in several of these let- 
ters—have a strange ring in the con- 
text of this disagreement. Personal 
revelation, a literary form found to be 
highly popular in Women's Libera- 
tion writings, is, I am afraid, on the 
other foot. 

To Sharon T. Moran, a woman can 
by all means refuse to play the sexual 
game—that is an option freely and 
honorably taken; what she is to be 
condemned for doing is attempting to 
play the sexual game, or any other 
game, both ways. 

Elizabeth Fisher ought to under- 
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stand that what is at issue is not my 
failure to have read APHRA, for I 
have read it, and very carefully, but 
my refusal to view a certain kind of 
hysterical insistence as, in her words, 
“truly free.” True freedom is some- 
thing both far more weighty and 
stern and certainly more joyous than 
the condition being given expression 
by even the most “high-literary” effu- 
sions of this movement. 

And finally, to Dr. Stannard my 
answer is, yes, you have understood 
me: I do enlist you among the propo- 
nents of the attitude I was describing. 
I would be happy to quote you “in 
context”—even to reprint your entire 
essay, whose clear implication, 
though perhaps you did not intend it 
and so now would wish to make some 
disavowal of what you said, was that 
the need to make themselves attrac- 
tive to men was a significant ex- 
pression of the ways society was op- 
pressive to women. Thus your 
sentence was properly to be taken lit- 
erally. Unless, of course, you meant 
to imply—and as it happens, many 
members of the sisterhood do so im- 
ply in every sentence they utter—that 
women are helpless boobs who are 
only capable of doing what they are 
told. Indeed, the very notion that ev- 
erything in women’s lives that fails to 
please them is the result of the impo- 
sitions of a manipulative male cul- 
ture—a notion that runs through 
Women’s Liberation attitudes on ev- 
ery conceivable subject—presents a 
picture of women, spineless, supine, 
without spiritual resource, it is merely 
laughable to call by the name of fe- 
minism. 


MARINES 


SIR: Re August’s letters in response 
to Steven Warner’s article “A Con- 
scientious Objector at Parris Island” 
(June Atlantic): Donald Reiner’s let- 
ter spoke of maintaining “moral in- 
tegrity” and providing a picture of 
“man as the force of evidence." Con- 
gressman McCloskey missed the issue 
by still more, indicating his moral 
solidarity with Warner and with 
Warner’s now celebrated son. 

I suggest in place of this con- 
gratulatory consensus that Warner 
may have been psychologically sub- 
verted by the Marine Corps, causing 
his original revulsion from the Corps 
to turn to pride in his military service. 
Therefore, although I agree that Mr. 
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Warner acted with fortitude, I do not 
believe he “lived his commitment,” 
the reason being that circumstances 
rendered him quite incapable of 
doing so. When Mr. Warner con- 
cluded that “the Marine Corps has 
left its mark on me,” I could not have 
agreed more; I believe it perverted 
his original commitment without no- 
tifying him of the fact. 
THOMAS W. NORTON, JR. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Steven Warner replies: 

I entered the Marine Corps hating 
the military and refusing to bear 
arms. I left the military with some re- 
spect for the Marine Corps, but still 
refusing to bear arms. If this means 
psychological subversion and “per- 
version of my original commitment,” 
SO it goes. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


SIR: The report “Black Africa” (Au- 
gust Atlantic) brings back poignant 
memories in a single line: “Goods 
pile up in the port of Lagos and the 
warehouses of the airport.” 

Stanley Meisler and I did not meet 
while I was in Lagos, but I was there 
for nearly a year trying to unsnarl the 
ports of Nigeria. 

Lagos (actually, Lagos and Apapa) 
handles 70 percent of the imported 
and exported goods of Nigeria. The 
British built it as primarily rail-ori- 
ented. At one time, the Nigerian Rail- 
way Corporation ran the best system 
in all Africa. It was both narrow 
gauge and dependable. 

Everything has changed since then. 
The civil war (1966-1970) caused 
most of the railway employees, who 
were Ibos, to depart for their homes 
in the east; during the war, most 
equipment was overused, under- 
maintained, damaged. The Canadian 
National sent over nearly two dozen 
experts to help get the rail system 
functioning again, back in 1970-1971, 
while I was there. 

Ship congestion was real. In No- 
vember, 1970, the local press reported 
33 ships waiting for 16 berths in 
Lagos/Apapa, costing shipowners 
$2500 a day. The lines threatened a 
25 percent surcharge if things did not 
improve; we managed to avoid that 
embarrassment. Things are better 
now. 

FRANK M. GRAVES 
Washington, D.C. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 
IS WATCHING 


Is there anything the police don’t want to know? 
ES SS A A a aT AS IETS SIRES 





by Thomas Powers 


any Americans take their notions of life in a 
police state from George Orwell’s 1984, a 
bitter vision of unrelenting institutional 
malevolence. The state, Orwell feared, would intrude 
into every corner of life with the purpose of direct 
and total control. Every room would be wired for 
sound, every move scanned by cameras, every ac- 
quaintance a potential informer, every thought a po- 
tential crime. Orwell’s vision was based on certain 
harsh realities: the Germany and Russia of the 1930s 
and 1940s, and the growing technology of surveil- 
lance available to policemen. He assumed, with rea- 
son, that police would do it if they could do it, and 
foresaw a time, quickly approaching, when nothing 
would be technically beyond them. Orwell was a 
man who brooded, working his thoughts over in his 
mind for years, and the visionary force of 1984 has 
left its readers with the assumption that the police 
state of the future must include midnight knocks on 
the door, interrogation by torture, and pistol bullets 
in the back of the head. 

Much of what Orwell envisioned for the world is 
now fact, but veiled and muted fact, with the effect 
that even in this country police activity which would 
have seemed inconceivable in earlier decades now 
strikes many otherwise skeptical people as prudent 
watchfulness, at worst only trivial and overcautious, 
and perhaps even necessary. Everyone knows 
vaguely that the FBI keeps an eye on things, that lo- 
cal police departments watch radicals, that even the 


Army for a while was keeping files on people it con- 
sidered possible troublemakers. But the reality of this 
political spying has been so much less sinister than 
Orwell anticipated, so fumbling and occasional, that 
even those most concerned, its targets or “victims,” if 
you will, have difficulty in maintaining their sense of 
alarm. Those in favor of this incessant watching ar- 
gue lamely that one has nothing to fear so long as 
one has nothing to hide; and those who oppose it still 
speak more of future rather than present dangers in 
the use of police procedures for political purposes. 
Even this writer, when he began, thought other prob- 
lems more urgent than political surveillance, and yet, 
when you begin to add everything up, not only what 
is known, which is plenty, but what is not known, 
which might be . . . anything . . . Well, let us not 
anticipate, but proceed. 


Perhaps the best place to begin is with the experi- 
ences of a single organization, Vietnam Veterans 
Against the War, a group of several hundred activists 
and perhaps twenty thousand members all told, of 
whom very few had taken part in any sort of politics 
before joining VVAW. The group came to life in 
April, 1967, when six veterans found themselves 
marching together in a huge antiwar demonstration 
in New York. Its official existence has been fitful ever 
since, growing and subsiding more or less in time 
with the antiwar movement as a whole. Their best- 
known action was Operation Dewey Canyon III in 
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Washington last year, when veterans, some of them 
missing limbs, threw away their medals. Last Decem- 
ber a small group occupied the Statue of Liberty for 
two days and since then VVAW has been groping for 
new ways to oppose the war. 

VVAW members are not Marxist-Leninist revolu- 
tionaries, nor even uniformly radical; witness calm- 
mannered, Ivy Leaguer John Kerry, a candidate for 
Congress in a conservative Massachusetts district this 
year. When the VVAW first began sending around 
antiwar speakers five years ago, it did not occur to 
them that they were inviting any more serious re- 
sponse from the government than dour irritation. As 
it turned out, however, they gradually found them- 
selves under observation from every conceivable di- 
rection. 

Item: At a VVAW meeting in Kansas City last No- 
vember, frustrated veterans proposed a wide range of 
symbolic protest actions, including a "plan" to burn 
the national Christmas tree in Washington with 
homemade. napalm. Two days after the meeting, 
Jerry Wilson, the police chief of Washington, called 
up Rusty Lindley, VVAW's liaison with Congress, 
and said that VVAW had better not try to burn the 
tree. Lindley hemmed and hawed, and Wilson, to 
prove he knew what he was talking about, read over 
the phone a page or two of what appeared to be a 
verbatim transcript of the discussion at the Kansas 
City meeting. 

Item: At Valley Forge 
where the VVAW 
camped for a week at the 
end of December, Gary 
Thomas, who spent three 
years in military intelli- 
gence, got drunk one 
night and called up the 
FBI office in  Phila- 
delphia. “Hi,” he said, 
"this is George Thomp- 
son from Region Two, the 
109 MI Group. Have you 
got anything on the 
VVAW?" The agent on 
duty said the VVAW was 
being handled by Special 
Agent Bryce Christensen, 
who said, among other 
things, They're planning 
to leaflet Philadelphia by plane but they haven't found 
a plane yet.” Thomas: “Now this really freaked me out 
because only a very few people knew about that." 

Item: Late last year, a student at Kent State Uni- 
versity named Reinhold Mohr began hanging 
around the VVAW office. He suggested violence was 
the way to end the war, rather than throwing away 
medals in front of the Capitol. He said he had a ma- 
chine gun and a rocket launcher. VVAW members 
thought he was crazy and went to a Kent attorney 
named Howard Allison, who in turn contacted the 
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local Kent police. One night in April, the VVAW ar- 
ranged to meet Mohr and his machine gun to take 
militant gun-brandishing pictures for a leaflet. The 
police hid in some bushes nearby, arrested Mohr as 
he left his residence with a large sack, and discovered 
inside a working, but unloaded, AK-47 machine gun 
of Chinese make. 

When Mohr got down to the police station, how- 
ever, he told the police he was an undercover agent 
for the Kent State University campus police force, 
which turned out to be true. The state auditor's of- 
fice, contacted a day or two later, confirmed that 
Mohr had been paid $918 a month as a member of 
the campus force. The Kent State administration ad- 
mitted Mohr's duties included the infiltration of stu- 
dent activist groups, but denied that provocation was 
also part of his job. 

These instances are only a few among many. 
VVAW phones have been tapped and members have 
been photographed by unsubtle local police depart- 
ments across the country. Mysterious strangers have 
offered to sell them dynamite, their employers have 
been asked insinuating questions, and one member 
said the FBI had offered him $800 a month to be- 
come an informer (an unusually large sum, if true). 

The FBI, campus police, and local police depart- 
ment *red squads" are not the only organizations to 
have investigated VVAW. Army Intelligence, the 
Naval Investigative Service, and the Office of Special 
Investigations of the Air Force all approached mem- 
bers after the VVAW’s investigation into alleged war 
crimes, and the CIA apparently kept track of VVAW 
members who went to Hanoi last year and to.a meet- 
ing with the North Vietnamese outside Paris in Feb- 
ruary. The House Internal Security Committee 
(HISC) has clipped every reference to them in the 
underground papers for its huge files (750,000 en- 
tries), the Justice Department puts VVAW demon- 
strations into its civil disturbance computer, the Se- 
cret Service has listed at least one member who 
might be dangerous to public officials, and the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service is said to have checked into 
their funding. The VVAW, in short, has been infil- 
trated, photographed, provoked, wiretapped, fol- 
lowed, filed, suborned, computerized, and charged 
with offenses stemming from political activity. In 
Florida this summer the organization finally shared 
the fate of other activist groups in recent years when 
the Justice Department charged six VVAW members 
with conspiring to disrupt the Republican convention 
in Miami. The case is typically confused but it is al- 
ready clear that the VVAW will now be spending 
more time defending itself in court than organizing 
protests against the war. 

If they (that is, the domestic intelligence commu- 
nity, the loosely associated investigators for the FBI, 
local police departments, the military, the CIA, the 
Internal Revenue Service, the Secret Service, the Al- 
cohol and Tobacco Tax Division of the Treasury De- 
partment, which handles cases involving firearms 
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and explosives, and many other agencies) are paying 
this sort of attention to VVAW, what are they doing 
about everyone else who chooses to act outside of 
mainstream politics? No one knows for sure, not the 
Attorney General, not the President, not even the di- 
rector of the FBI, because these organizations all 
keep secrets from each other. The amount of spying 
is huge, and yet the government blandly assures us 
there is nothing to worry about. The various agencies 
don’t actually do anything with the fruits of their in- 
vestigations, they say, except file them away. 


arly in 1968, Captain Christopher H. Pyle 
taught a class at the Army Intelligence 

School in Fort Holabird, Maryland, entitled 
“CONUS [that is, Continental United States] Intelli- 
gence and Spot Reports.” After leaving the Army, 
Pyle investigated its domestic intelligence activities 
further and wrote an article for the Washington 
Monthly which appeared in January, 1970. The effect 
was an immediate outcry, a continuing stream of dis- 
closures, hearings by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights headed by Senator Sam Ervin, 
Democrat of North Carolina, and the gradual revela- 
tion of the outlines of a vast program of surveillance 
by a sprawling domestic intelligence community in 
which the Army was only the most recent member. 

The Army’s activity was conducted by many orga- 
nizations with constantly changing names and mis- 
sions, but at its heart was a nationwide teletype net- 
work connecting 300 of its own offices and 1200 of its 
own agents established by the Army Intelligence 
Command. Reports were forwarded to the Counter- 
Intelligence Analysis Branch (CIAB) of the Penta- 
gon, where they were used to publish a so-called mug 
book of “agitators” referred to as the “blacklist,” a 
fat two-volume Counter-Intelligence Research Project 
on Persons and Organizations of Civil Disturbance In- 
terest called the “compendium,” a weekly Counter- 
Intelligence Records Information System [CRIS] 
Briefing Report, and numerous other special studies 
of individuals, radical groups, major demonstrations, 
and so on. Vast microfilm files were created, large 
quantities of information were computerized, and re- 
gional offices across the country all maintained dos- 
siers on local groups and individuals. 

Once begun, the Army’s domestic intelligence pro- 
gram grew exponentially to a point where its average 
of 1200 weekly spot or incident reports covered just 
about every kind of political activity within the coun- 
try, from candlelight peace vigils by church groups to 
reports (based entirely on a photograph taken at a 
picnic) of a political alliance between the Reverend 
Jesse Jackson and Illinois State Treasurer (now Sena- 
tor) Adlai Stevenson III. The Army had agents at 
both the Democratic and Republican conventions in 
1968, infiltrated activist groups, photographed dem- 
onstrators, and even attempted to stir up trouble 
within radical groups in Chicago. The very size of 
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this intelligence gathering effort, its indiscriminate 
nature, and its obtuseness (one prominent civil rights 
leader was described as "known to have many known 
affiliations") made it entirely useless for the purpose 
of predicting civil disturbances, its formal justifica- 
tion. 

But Army political investigations were the source 
of only a small fraction of the incidents and entries 
recorded in its computers and in the CRIS Briefing 
Reports. Most of them originated with the FBI; the 
rest are of primary concern as a mirror image—if a 
somewhat fumble-fingered one—of the political spy- 
ing conducted by the FBI. 

The FBI stands at the dead center of the domestic 
intelligence community. It is the largest organization 
of American police whose work can be called politi- 
cal: politics takes an estimated 40 percent of the time 
of 8600 FBI agents. Created in 1919, it is older than 
any similar organization except the Bureau of Spe- 
cial Services in New York (1904) and it has the clear- 
est and most consistent political philosophy. That 
philosophy, quite likely the most enduring legacy of 
J. Edgar Hoover, touches every aspect of domestic 
political spying in the United States. For fifty-three 
years until his death last spring, Hoover almost alone 
decided who among Americans needed watching, 
why it was necessary, how it should be done, and 
what the information gathered should be used for. 
He was often opposed, of course, but he almost al- 
ways prevailed. It is unlikely that any American has 
ever been more passionately criticized, for so long, 
with so little effect. 

Hoover's introduction to radical politics came in 
1919, when, at twenty-four, he was placed in charge 
of the Justice Department's General Intelligence Di- 
vision (GID) by Woodrow Wilson's Attorney Gen- 
eral, A. Mitchell Palmer. In the wake of the Russian 
Revolution, radicals all over the world felt a critical 
historical moment had arrived, and political activity, 
violent and otherwise, intensified sharply. In the 
United States a series of anarchist bombings brought 
on a wave of hysteria. Palmer, with dreams of riding 
the wave to the White House, initiated an intensive 
campaign against radicals. 

As chief of GID, it was Hoover's job to decide who 
was dangerous, a task he carried out with incredible 
energy and dispatch, compiling dossiers on sixty 
thousand radicals in just over three months. Hoover 
later told a friend that certain dark and troubling 
facts had gradually become apparent to him during 


this period. Immersing himself in the rhetorical seas: 


of revolutionary plotting and agitation, reading 
crude leaflets and newspapers late into the night, 
compiling records of the sordid, desperate lives of 
anarchists, Communists, and lonely terrorists, the 
puritanical, fiercely patriotic Hoover experienced 
what amounted to a secular revelation: revolutionists 
proceed by conspiracy, revolutionary parties are rig- 
idly totalitarian, the revolutionary mind is obsessed 
with violence. However common a view then or now, 
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the intensity of these early impressions never left 
him. 

During the 1930s, the Communists involved them- 
selves, sometimes secretly, in almost every "progres- 
sive" struggle. At the same time, the American Com- 
munist Party, like most others then and since, was 
controlled by Moscow, which meant that domestic 
groups opposing Fascism or favoring higher wages 
for seamen found themselves taking sudden weird 
turns in policy as the result of events in Russia. Hoo- 
ver's conclusion from all this was that every political 
group not clearly right-wing was a potential target of 
Communist infiltration. Any member of such a group 
might be a secret Communist. The group itself, like- 
wise, might be secretly controlled by the American 
Communist Party (commonly referred to then, and 
by Hoover always, as the CPUSA) and thus, at one 
remove, under the thumb of Moscow. The only way 
to know for sure was to check thoroughly into each 
group and all its members, which Hoover did. 

Hoover's authority to do so came slowly, at first in 
limited bits and pieces. First came presidential direc- 
tives during the 1930s, and the Smith Act of 1940 
prohibiting “advocacy” of the violent overthrow of 
the government. Then came wartime "national se- 
curity" wiretapping. The Federal Employee Loyalty 
Program ordered by President Truman in 1947, the 
Emergency Detention and Internal Security Acts of 
1950, the Anti-Riot Act of 1968 used to prosecute the 
Chicago Eight, and antibombing legislation passed 
in 1970 all gave Hoover more authority. Early in the 
1960s he authorized investigations of New Left 
groups, justifying his action by raising the possibility 
of Communist infiltration, which the bureau referred 
to as COMINFILT. Little is known about these early 
investigations, but it is clear that the government 
(presumably through the FBI) was intercepting the 
phone conversations of Tom Hayden, an SDS 
founder, and Abbie Hoffman, then a civil rights ac- 
tivist, as early as 1962. 

For at least thirty-five years, then, on statutory and 
presidential authority, and, where they did not exist, 
on his own authority, Hoover investigated political 
activity with little restraint. During that time, the 
FBI's preoccupations were spread as widely as its re- 
ports, which went everywhere. In a New York court 
case early this year, the FBI admitted that reports on 
the November, 1969, Moratorium activities of the 
Fifth Avenue Peace Parade Committee were given to 
the Secret Service, the Department of State, the De- 
partment of Justice, the Internal Revenue Service, 
the Office of Special Investigations of the Air Force, 
the Naval Investigative Service, and the 108th MI 
Group in New York. The FBI frequently leaks infor- 
mation to selected newsmen. During the McCarthy 
era and even in recent years, FBI files found their 
way to congressional committees investigating sub- 
version. Since the FBI is the ultimate custodian of 
domestic political intelligence, its assumptions, suspi- 
cions, and methods set the style for almost all other 
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political investigating. This naturally raises the ques- 
tion of just what, exactly, the FBI has been looking 
into, and what it has discovered. 


here are three major sets of documents which 

bear on the political investigations of the FBI. 

The first consists of some eight hundred pages 
of FBI dossiers made public during the 1949 trial of 
Judith Coplon for espionage. The second consists of 
more than two hundred political files stolen from the 
FBI office in Media, Pennsylvania, in March, 1971, 
and reprinted in full by WIN magazine last spring. 
The third set, which are FBI reports once removed, 
appears in the Army's CRIS Briefing Reports. In ad- 
dition, a handful of miscellaneous documents have 
been made public in whole or in part, such as the 
FBI report on the 1970 Earth Day activities in Wash- 
ington obtained by Senator Edmund Muskie. 

The Judith Coplon documents largely concern the 
relations between the FBI and the Communist Party, 
a political thicket too dense to penetrate here. It is 
enough to say that Hoover's preoccupation with the 
Communist Party was nothing short of an obsession. 
A measure of the obsession is that when the United 
States entered World War II, five and a half months 
after Hitler had invaded Russia, the FBI—acting on 
authority granted by President Roosevelt in 1940— 
had seven national security wiretaps: three on the 
Communist Party, and just two each on agents of Ja- 
pan and Germany. 

In the early 1960s, when Communist Party mem- 
bership had fallen to 8500, of whom 1500 were FBI 
informants, a special squad in Washington was 
spending much of its time investigating the last three 
party members in the area. According to congres- 
sional testimony by Ralph Stein, an Army Intelli- 
gence sergeant who ran the CIAB left-wing desk at 
the Pentagon in 1967-1968, the FBI sent him an ex- 
tensive report on Communist Party activities four 
times a year. It described in minute detail the fund- 
raising, political work, and social life of party mem- 
bers in each of twenty-five separate regions. It was 
clear to Stein, as it had been clear to the New Left, 
that the party was moribund, but Hoover would not 
let go. 

The Media, Pennsylvania, documents confirm the 
broad range of the FBI’s curiosity and provide in- 
sights into the FBI’s conception of its work. Taken as 
a whole, they make clear that Hoover’s approach to 
the surveillance of radical groups was to investigate 
not only those he considered an immediate danger— 
the Communist Party or the Black Panthers, say—but 
also, with equal minuteness, their actual or even po- 
tential allies. 

A related point made by the Media papers is that 
the FBI (and by the same process of transference, ev- 
ery organization which came into contact with the 
FBI) wanted to know the name and doings of every 
group or individual engaged in political activity left 
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f dead center. No group is too small, no protest too 
ificant, no political belief too private, no asso- 
tentative to elicit the FBI’s attention. 
ways the Army's catchall CRIS Briefing 
[s are even more revealing, since they are a 
ood indication of what the FBI considered impor- 
tant enough to pass on to other agencies. Reading 
them, one is struck by the indiscriminate nature of 
FBI political investigating. A typical example in an 
Army CRIS report for late October, 1969, came from 
the FBI office in Jackson, Mississippi: 








75-100 persons attended a meeting of the Central 
Methodist Church to discuss plans for the mid-No- 
vember antiwar activities in Washington. A plan to 
charter a bus for Washington was voted down as too 
expensive and the only substantive decision made was 
for another meeting on 5 November. J— H—, a lo- 
cal new left activist, presided. 


The CRIS Briefing Reports, read at length, are evi- 
dence that the FBI not only investigates and reports 
on much that is utterly insignificant, but fails to eval- 
uate what it does send around. Indeed it often misses 
the few details that really might matter. Throughout 
the fall of 1969 the FBI passed on to the Army re- 
ports on SDS meetings, demonstrations, and rallies, 
all in its characteristically flat, deadpan tone, and all 
followed by the inevitable notation: “This document 
contains neither recommendations nor conclusions of 
the FBI." 

Perhaps the FBI had narcotized itself through 
years of solemnly reporting the exaggerated threats 
of frustrated revolutionaries. Perhaps they felt SDS 
had been disillusioned by the 1969 *Days of Rage" 
in Chicago, when only four hundred SDS cadres 
showed up instead of the hoped-for 2500 street-fight- 
ing radicals. Whatever the explanation, the FBI 
failed to report the moment in Flint, Michigan, when 
SDS decided to go underground and open a cam- 
paign of terrorist bombings. At the end of the Flint 
meeting, the FBI told the Army: 


As of 2400 hours 31 December 1969, SDS had con- 
cluded all of its activities at the National War Council 

. . With the delegates to NWC dispersing throughout 
the day from St. Mary's Convent, Flint. The overall 
attitude of the delegates was one of dismay since there 
were no definitive plans or goals decided upon as a re- 
sult of the five-day meeting. Closed. 


In fact, SDS leaders had been meeting secretly at 
the convent. There they made detailed plans to 
reorganize themselves into affinity groups commu- 
nicating through a central office. The Weatherman 
bombings later in 1970 were a direct result of the dis- 
cussions in the convent. 

A far more typical FBI failing is literal reporting of 
harebrained schemes never seriously considered. 
James Ahern, the New Haven police chief at the time 
of the May Day demonstration and author of a book 
called Police in Trouble, tells of his surprise on read- 
ing a fifteen-page FBI report submitted to President 


Nixon. In it Ahern found 
every nutty plan, rumor, 
and scaremongering re- 
port which had crossed | 
his desk in the previous ANY 
month. The meds major- il ) Ty) 
ity he didn’t take seri- pay » i, 
ously; the rest were dis- ae AMI 
counted after further : | 
investigation by New 
Haven police. The FBI 
simply gathered up this 
"raw data" and sent it on 
to the President, who, 
not surprisingly, ordered 
federal troops to stand 
by. Similar examples are 
found throughout the 
CRIS Briefing Reports, 
such as the following: 
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On 10 January 1970 SDS held a meeting at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, from 1000-1700 hours, purpose to 
discuss plans for a trash-dash in at the University of 
Michigan ROTC building on the 12th, 13th or 14th 
of January 1970. The plans call for fast entry into 
the building, destroying records and property and 
exiting before police have an opportunity to inter- 
vene. Approximately 100-150 persons were present 
at the meeting. Approximately 60 voted for the 
trash-dash in, only 15 persons indicating that they 
would participate. Two members of the Weath- 
erman faction present at the meeting advocated the 
use of violence to achieve the desired results of this 
action. 


What action? Sixty votes would be a majority if 
100 were present, but a minority if 150 were there; 
did the vote carry, or didn’t it? Was the trash-dash in 
going to take place, or not? If one were to take this 
seriously, as Nixon took the FBI’s overstated reports 
about May Day, 1970, seriously, one might logically 
prepare for the worst. Such reports are not only mis- 
leading because they ignore the critical question of 
reliability, but dangerous because they exaggerate 
the true mood and intentions of the group in ques- 
tion. The National Guardsmen who fired on students 
at Kent State, like the officers who ordered them to 
load their weapons, were clearly under the influence 
of exaggerated, and in some cases hysterical, notions 
of what students were like or might do. 


t the very heart of the FBI’s political investiga- 
tions is the question of judgment. Clearly 
there are political groups which pose some 

sort of genuine threat, but the FBI is not careful to 
distinguish between those which are in fact dan- 
gerous, and those which are simply radical. Under 
Hoover the FBI characteristically chose the bureau- 
cratically safer path of investigating everything and 
reporting everything; in that way the Bureau was 
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covered no matter what happened. In 1967 Hoover 
demonstrated this mixture of extreme caution and 
extreme suspicion in a typically melodramatic way. 

That summer President Johnson and the Russian 
Premier Alexei Kosygin met in Glassboro, New Jer- 
sey. As was not then known but has since become 
clear, Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara had 
pushed hard for the meeting in order to press upon 
Kosygin personally the importance of disarmament 
talks between Russia and the United States. Arma- 
ments technology had reached a new takeoff point 
and both countries were in for a whole new arms race 
spiral involving huge expense and danger if some 
sort of limitations agreement could not be reached. 
McNamara made his case, Kosygin was impressed, 
and the meeting was adjourned for a few days to give 
Kosygin a chance to communicate with Moscow. 

It occurred to McNamara that he might meet 
again informally with Kosygin to discuss the matter 
further, and Mrs. McNamara called the Russian mis- 
sion to the United Nations in New York, where Ko- 
sygin was staying, to invite him to Washington for 
dinner. Kosygin, however, had already made plans 
to visit Niagara Falls with his daughter and the din- 
ner plans fell through. 

The following day when McNamara arrived at his 
office in the Pentagon, he found on his desk an enve- 
lope marked, LITERALLY EYES SEC DEF ONLY. Inside 
was a handwritten note from Hoover saying that a 
woman identifying herself as McNamara's wife had 
called the Russian mission to the United Nations and 
had asked to speak to Premier Kosygin. Just that; 
nothing more. As was customary, Hoover was report- 
ing only the raw data, not the conclusions or recom- 
mendations of the FBI. 

Like Hoover, the Army was suspicious of every- 
thing and inclined to believe that the Communist 
Party was somehow behind everything. Ralph Stein 
told Senator Ervin's Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Pentagon's obsessive interest in David 
Dellinger, whom it saw as a sinister figure of vast and 
mysterious power. The Pentagon also assumed the 
antiwar movement was being funded by Communist 
sources. Stein told the subcommittee that he once 
gave a briefing at the CIA where he was asked 


if there was foreign financing for those [underground] 
papers. I had conducted a very exhaustive study of 
these papers and also of Ramparts Magazine on which 
I did a separate, complete study, and I was prepared 
to tell them that far from being financed from any 
hostile power abroad, it was a source of continual 
amazement to me that these papers could meet any 
kind of deadline at all. The people who were actually 
putting out these papers were actually using their 
lunch money, and we could prove this. . . . I deliv- 
ered the finished [Ramparts] study to Mr. Merrill 
Kelly who informed me, in no uncertain terms, that, 
having failed to establish a foreign financing back- 
ground—he specifically used the phrase “comintern 
backing"—I had essentially failed in my mission. 
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The FBI’s curiosity about everything, its reluctanc 
to exercise judgment, the guilt-by-associatio 
ciple behind its investigations, its equatio 
cal belief with physical threat were all chi 
of the Army’s intelligence program, too, just as 
are of local police red squads. FBI agents maintaine 
close contact with local police departments, and the 
Bureau sent around periodic lists of "Persons of Na- 
tional Intelligence Interest" to guide the departments 
in their investigations. The Newark police, for ex- 
ample, investigated local radicals on grounds too 
loose to define. In a court hearing last year Frank 
Askin, a Rutgers University law professor, tried to 
pin down the local police chief. 

Q: Why are you interested in where he [Joel Myron, 

a Rutgers student] is employed? 

A: Because I consider him a man with a potential for 

danger. 

Q: What do you base that feeling upon? 

A: His membership in the SDS, and his presence at 

Newark Airport when President Nixon came on Octo- 

ber 17th, 1970. 

Q: What was he doing specifically at the airport that 

day that concerned you? 

A: If I may use the terminology, he was "skulking 

around." 

Q: Anything else? 

A: That is all. 














Another example would be a report given to the 
Army by the Intelligence Division of the Chicago po- 
lice department. (The relationship between the Chi- 
cago red squad and the Army's 113th MI Group in 
Evanston, Illinois, was close. When the 113th was or- 
dered to destroy its files in mid-1970, it saved the 
SDS dossier and gave it to the police.) The report 
was dated, and presumably sent and received, on 
Christmas Eve, 1969. 


Ken L—— has taken part in numerous antiwar dem- 
onstrations in Chicago area and normally carries a 
camera. In the past, many of L——'s photographs of 
the CPD R54 Squad [e is the fifth letter of the alpha- 
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bet, d the fourth; thus, red] have appeared in under- 
ground news publications as well as photographs of 
er penufied mágubers of government agencies. 


, Illinois, on 24 December 1969, during the 
ning hours, Ken L__. . . photographer for the 
Liberation News Service and associated with the 
Non-Violent Action Training Center, Chicago, al- 
legedly attempted to photograph the section of the 
Jackson Park site, D Battery, 1 Battalion, 60th Artil- 
lery, Chicago, wherein the nativity scene was located. 
According to L—, he twice attempted to photograph 
the scene and was finally forced to flee. [Author's ital- 
ics.] 


The CRIS Briefing Reports containing this and hun- 
dreds of other reports from the FBI, local police de- 
partments, campus police forces, newspapers, and 
dozens of other organizations were distributed to all 
six Army Commands within the United States, the 
office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Intelligence, 
and military headquarters in Alaska, Hawaii, Eu- 
rope, Panama, and elsewhere. 


he Media documents and the CRIS Briefing 

Reports make it clear that political surveil- 

lance in the late 1960s was extraordinarily 
widespread, covering a range of activity from in- 
nocuous poking around to peaceful protest to out- 
right terrorism. The Army claims it has ended its do- 
mestic intelligence program, although it maintains its 
conventional intelligence activities. But Army agents 
originated less than a third of the reports CRIS col- 
lected and distributed. The other agencies, led, as al- 
ways, by the FBI, are still at work, so political sur- 
veillance presumably is still widespread. The 
question is, how widespread? 

For a reporter, no hard answer to this question is 
possible; authoritative officials who could answer in 
detail are silent, except when they choose to reveal 
part of what they know. Even making an estimate is 
difficult because so much political surveillance goes 
by other names. The various law enforcement 
agencies involved all insist they are investigating 
crime, not political activity, but it is clear that what 
are in certain cases prosecuted as “crimes,” such as 
conspiring to cross state lines with intent to incite a 
riot, or Daniel Ellsberg's alleged "theft" of govern- 
ment documents, are more political than criminal. 
Even legal activity is investigated for supposedly 
"nonpolitical" reasons, such as the need to determine 
if a group is being infiltrated by Communists, or to 
predict civil disturbances. Estimating the extent of 
political surveillance therefore means knowing ex- 
actly which questions to ask of whom. 

During his term as Attorney General under Presi- 
dent Johnson, Ramsey Clark asked the FBI a num- 
ber of such specific questions. *A group of congress- 
men once asked me to find out if it, was really true 
that the FBI maintained dossiers on congressmen, 
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something which had been rumored for years,” Clark 
said recently. “I asked Mr. Hoover in writing and the 
answer came back, ‘Absolutely not.’ " (Hoover meant 
he did not routinely investigate congressmen, but on 
another occasion he put a different emphasis on a 
similar answer by stating that the FBI did not inves- 
tigate congressmen “as such.”) 

The question of national security wiretapping is 
considerably more complicated. The 1968 Omnibus 
Crime Control Act legalized wiretapping and bug- 
ging with a warrant for the first time, but the Justice 
Department under Attorney General John Mitchell 
claimed the government had a right to tap phones in 
national security cases without a warrant. In June the 
Supreme Court unanimously disagreed and two days 
later the new Attorney General, Richard Kleindienst, 
said the government maintained “less than thirty” in- 
ternal security wiretaps of which “less than ten” in- 
volved domestic groups with no significant relationship 
to foreign nations. A week later the Justice Department 
claimed it had discontinued six domestic taps. 

“Less than ten” minus six is clearly not very many 
taps, but who knows whether Kleindienst was telling 
the complete and exact truth? In the first place, the 
FBI has often misled attorneys general about its 
wiretapping practices, and in the second, the Justice 
Department told the U.S. District Court of Washing- 
ton in July, 1971, that it had overheard conversations 
of Abbie Hoffman on five different wiretaps, four of 
them having to do solely with domestic groups. 
Whatever the precise truth of the matter, it is impor- 
tant to remember that the practical effect of the Su- 
preme Court’s ruling is only that evidence obtained 
from illegal wiretaps cannot be used in court. The 
FBI tapped phones for more than thirty years before 
the practice was finally legalized in 1968, and it 
would be exceedingly trustful to assume that it will 
not go on doing so. 

Ramsey Clark is suspicious of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s claim of “less than ten” minus six for more 
specific reasons. In the wake of a controversy over il- 
legal FBI taps on Mafia leaders’ phones, President 
Johnson issued an executive order dated June 30, 
1965, banning all domestic wiretapping of whatever 
sort. The only domestic security tap Clark could re- 
call before that date was on the phones of the 
W. E. B. DuBois Club, a student organization con- 
trolled by the Communist Party. 

Clark says he received “perhaps half a dozen” 
requests a month for taps on agencies, offices, and in- 
dividuals connected with foreign powers, some of 
which he granted, and some denied. Despite the 
President's ban on domestic tapping, the FBI also 
submitted regular requests for wiretaps on groups in- 
cluding Martin Luther King's Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee, the Black Panthers, SDS, 
the Fifth Avenue Peace Parade Committee, the Stu- 
dent Mobilization Committee, and on individuals ac- 
tive in protest politics. 
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“I think these requests would number in the scores 
rather than the hundreds," Clark says, "but the ques- 
tion is how many would have been requested if any 
of them had been authorized." He says he rejected 
all of them, without exception. The FBI's obvious ea- 
gerness in the domestic security field, the volume of 
wiretap requests despite the reluctance of an Attor- 
ney General like Clark to grant them, and the alto- 
gether different attitude of the Justice Department 
under John Mitchell and Richard Kleindienst, all 
make Clark doubt the figure of "less than ten" minus 
six for domestic taps. 

How many informants did the FBI have during 
Clark's term? He never asked specifically and doesn't 
know. In FBI reports informants were always coded, 
but in FBI usage an "informant" could be anything 
from the New York Times to phone taps, local police 
departments, neighbors, or what the rest of us mean by 
informers. Illegal taps on Mafia leaders' phones in the 
early 1960s were disguised in this way. “People wonder 
how we could not have known but we didn't," Clark 
says. “I used to read their reports and ask myself, ‘How 
could they have overheard a conversation like that? 
They must have an informer right in his office.’ We 
ought to have known but we didn't." 

In much the same way, Clark was disturbed by 
what he learned about FBI informers after leaving 
office. 

“I was surprised by a lot of things and learned a lot 
of things," Clark says about his role in the Harris- 
burg defense. He found, for example, that every rally 
for the defense was attended by FBI agents who re- 
corded speeches and took photographs. A number of 
former FBI informers called him to offer their help, 
more than Clark expected there were and more than 
the FBI admitted in court that there were. During 
the trial, an agent testified that the FBI made no at- 
tempt to identify persons overheard on tapped 
phones. Only the subscriber and anyone named in 
full during the conversation went into the files. As a 
result, Clark says, "the FBI can't always answer 
when a court asks if a defendant has been overheard 
by electronic surveillance." The practical effect is 
that illegally obtained evidence might not be de- 
tected and excluded. 

While he was Attorney General, Clark asked for a 
planning program and budget study on the break- 
down of the FBI's spending. Specifically, Clark 
wanted to know what percentage of the FBI's budget 
was going for "internal security" activities. Clark left 
the Justice Department before receiving a satis- 
factory answer. 

How many taps, then? It would seem that no one 
knows. How many informers? No one knows. How 
many groups and individuals under investigation? 
No one knows. One has to reason indirectly, on the 
basis of such clues as the two hundred political files 
in the small Media office, the number of FBI- 
reported incidents in the CRIS Briefing Reports, the 
“scores” of wiretap requests, the fifty-six agents in 
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New York City alone who counted demonstrators 
boarding buses for Washington in November, 19 
The FBI told a federal court that its report 
Fifth Avenue Peace Parade Committee’s 
rium activities—one group, one demonstration— 
stack of documents three feet high.The FBI assigne 
fifty agents to investigate whether Stokely Carmi- 
chael played a provocative role in the April, 1968, 
riots in Washington. Perhaps the best clue of all is 
the 35,000 square feet devoted to domestic intelli- 
gence files in the FBI’s massive new Washington 
headquarters. All other crimes will get only 23,000 
square feet of file space. 

The only way to find out what these files contain, 
Clark believes, is by means of a federal commission 
with the power to ask questions and demand an- 
swers, not only of the FBI but of all federal inves- 
tigative agencies. Until that time it is hard to see how 
the public can get an answer to the question “how 
much?” or how anyone can say with authority how 
much of the FBI’s domestic intelligence gathering is 
necessary, how much useless, and how much down- 
right dangerous. 

It is even harder to determine to what extent other 
federal agencies make use of surveillance, according 
to Clark. When the Justice Department asked the 
IRS in 1966 for a full report on its wiretapping activi- 
ties, the IRS confessed that they had no well-ordered 
records on the subject. Officials simply did not know 
how many taps had been maintained, or on whom, 
or for what purpose. Estimating the extent of private 
surveillance is still more difficult, since much of it is 
illegal, and all of it raises obvious and potentially 
embarrassing questions about the public’s right to 
privacy. There is no doubt, however, that there is a 
lot of it. Despite attempts at regulation, the tech- 
nological apparatus of spying is widely available and 
is used by all sorts of people for all sorts of purposes. 
The tapping of telephones in divorce cases, for ex- 
ample, has been in practice almost as long as there 
have been telephones. Industrial espionage is vir- 
tually an industry in itself: the American Association 
of Industrial Security, a trade group of firms seeking 
to protect what they call “proprietary information,” 
has grown from 3000 to 4000 members in the last two 
years. Major cities’ telephone yellow pages include 
headings like “Surveillance Systems” and “Security 
Control Equipment and Systems”; firms so listed ca- 
ter both to snoopers and to those who want to thwart 
snoopers. Credit agencies sometimes conduct “back- 
ground investigations” that go far beyond routine 
bank inquiries. Some unofficial spying verges on po- 
litical surrealism, like the invasion of the Democratic 
National Committee’s Washington offices in June by 
five men connected to both the CIA and the Com- 
mittee for the Re-Election of the President. It is not 
yet known precisely what they were after or who was 
paying them, but it is clear that they were pursuing 
something other than private curiosity. It is also 
clear, however, that citizens can more easily protect 
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themselves from each other than from the govern- 
ment. 

The question naturally arises: what are the effects 
of this endless investigating, reporting, and filing 
away of political information? Justice Department 
spokesmen say this gathering of information is no 
cause for concern so long as it isn’t used for anything, 
and they add that whatever slight inhibiting effect it 
might have now that people know it is going on 
could have been avoided if only it had remained se- 
cret, as the government had so obviously intended. 
Does government snooping then have no effect, espe- 
cially if it is conducted in complete secrecy? These ar- 
guments need to be examined. Consider the manner 
in which the data is collected. 

Political intelligence in the United States is gath- 
ered in four basic ways. The first is simply by clip- 
ping newspapers and other publications, not only the 
New York Times but lunatic right-wing anti-Semitic 
hate sheets, anonymous leaflets put out by the Jack- 
son, Mississippi, White Citizens Council in the 1950s, 
and left-wing papers addicted to invective and char- 
acter assassination. Minimal attempts are made to 
evaluate such information before filing it away. 

The second technique is electronic surveillance. 
The third and fourth techniques of intelligence gath- 
ering, closely related, involve the use of undercover 
agents and of voluntary or paid informers. The FBI 
rarely uses its own agents to penetrate political 
groups, partly because of the inherent delicacy of 
such operations, and partly because FBI agents, most 
of them conservative white males, would find it hard 
enough to infiltrate SDS, let alone the Black Pan- 
thers. | 

The FBI recognizes that the use of informers car- 
ries built-in pressures toward provocation. The case 
of the "Panther 21" in New York suggests the prob- 
lems involved in the use of agents and informers. 
BOSS, the Bureau of Special Services (since renamed 
the Security and Investigation Section of the Intelli- 
gence Division) had infiltrated the New York Pan- 
thers with at least six undercover agents (that is, reg- 
ularly employed members of the police department), 
none of whom knew the identity of the others, and 
the FBI had penetrated the group with at least one 
paid informer, Roland Hayes. The thirteen Panthers 
eventually tried in the case for conspiracy to bomb a 
wide (indeed, incredible) range of targets in New 
York were all acquitted on all charges. Nevertheless, 
one of the overt acts charged in the conspiracy, an at- 
tempt to bomb a police station in the Bronx in Janu- 
ary, 1969, indisputably took place, although there is 
some question as to who, exactly, was responsible for 
the attempt. For our purposes, it is enough to say 
that a bundle of dynamite was placed next to the po- 
lice station, was ignited, and, after a fashion, “ex- 
ploded." 

One of the BOSS agents, Ralph White, had 
exchanged the dynamite obtained by another Panther 
for lethal-looking sticks which actually contained 
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only a mixture of clay and oatmeal. The "explosion" 
was apparently only the blasting cap used to ignite 
the “dynamite.” 

The Panthers realized that some sort of switch had 
taken place and that the group had been infiltrated. 
Their suspicions focused immediately on Roland 
Hayes, since he, entirely on his own, had actually ob- 
tained the dynamite. Hayes was taken to the St. 
George Hotel in Brooklyn, where a gun was stuck . 
into his mouth and he was invited to confess, which 
he did. He said he had written to the FBI while still 
in high school offering his services as an informer, 
and had later infiltrated the Fair Play for Cuba Com- 
mittee, Youth Against War and Fascism, and other 
groups before joining the Panthers. Satisfied that 
they had discovered the chink in their armor, the 
Panthers released Hayes and he disappeared. 

The central point raised by the “Panther 21" case 
is that the use of undercover agents and informants 
tends to be uncontrollable and encourages political 
excesses rather than dampens them. The New York 
Police Department obviously thought they had a se- 
rious bombing plot on their hands. Hadn't a Panther 
gone all the way to Vermont for a case of dynamite? 
Weren't their own agents, each filing reports of the 
militance of the Panthers (and of the other under- 
cover agents), reporting the group's eagerness to use 
the dynamite? Can anyone say with confidence what 
came first here, the Panthers' willingness to engage in 





revolutionary terrorism, or the extraordinary aid and 
encouragement given by the FBI and BOSS, neither 
of which was informed about the actions of the 
other? 

Another troubling aspect of the FBI’s use of in- 
formers is their number. The Philadelphia field office 
of the FBI was required to maintain regular contact 
with 312 banks, airlines, hotels, offices of the Armed 
Forces, stockbrokers, schools, newspapers, police de- 
partments, government agencies, major businesses, 
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and a host of other individuals and organizations. 
Not all of these would be questioned on political 
matters, of course, but in effect all were potentially 
informers for the FBI. The sheer volume of FBI ma- 
terial included in the CRIS Briefing Reports indicates 
that across the nation the Bureau maintains literally 
thousands of informers, many of them paid, who se- 
cretly report on the people they know. 


fifth technique of intelligence gathering exists 
which may or may not turn out to be per- 
manent or significant. That is the use of grand 
juries to compel testimony from individuals sus- 
pected of involvement in some sort of political crime, 
or merely of knowing something federal authorities 
want to find out. A number of scholars and journal- 
ists called before grand juries in Los Angeles and 
Boston in the Pentagon Papers case refused to an- 
swer questions on the grounds that their professional 
activities ought to be privileged, like those of lawyers, 
doctors, and clergymen. Others claimed that the offer 
of “limited use immunity,” which meant that the 
government could not use an individual’s grand jury 
testimony against him in court but could still try him 
for the crime under discussion if other evidence 
could be found, was an unconstitutional limitation of 
the Fifth Amendment. Last spring the Supreme 
. Court rejected both arguments, ruling that a grand 
jury's questions must be answered so long as they are 
"relevant." Subject to this limitation, which has yet 
to be tested in court, the federal government can ask 
questions and compel answers—if the individual 
balks—by jailing him on charges of contempt until he 
decides to give in. 

Guy Goodwin, a Justice Department lawyer who 
has questioned witnesses before federal grand juries 
about the Berrigan brothers, the bombing of the 
Capitol in March, 1971, and other political cases, is 
known for the sweeping range of what he wants to 
know. At a conference on grand juries held at New 
York University last April, Colin Neiburger, a 
twenty-one-year-old radical questioned about the 
Capitol bombing, said he had been asked such ques- 
tions as: “Where had I lived in the last year, who 
with, what did I say to them, what did they say to 
me, where are they now? Describe every trip you 
have made to Washington in the last year, who did 
you travel with, what did you say to them, what did 
they say to you, where did you stop along the way, 
where did you stay when you got there?" 

Goodwin’s frank purpose is to find out as much 
about everyone in the radical movement as possible 
in order to build up what he refers to as a "socio- 
gram," that is, an exact account of the daily, even 
hourly activities of an ever expanding number of 
people, in the hope that somewhere within will be re- 
vealed the answer to his principal question: who 
bombed the Capitol? If he should fail in his search, 
as he has so far, he will still be telling all potential fu- 
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ture bombers that their friends will be asked ques- 
tions they cannot easily refuse to answer. 

Historically, grand juries were supposed to protect 
the public against overzealous prosecutors, but in 
fact grand juries are generally under the prosecutor's 
control. Samuel Popkin, a young assistant professor 
at Harvard subpoenaed by a Boston grand jury and 
repeatedly questioned about the Pentagon Papers 
despite his claim that he had "never seen any page of 
any portion of any version of any volume" of the 
study, described the prosecutors latitude in the 
grand jury room. 

“I have some understanding now that you must 





take the Fifth Amendment very early if you are go- 
ing to take it at all," Popkin said at the NYU confer- 
ence. “You have to sit there and watch him wink at 
the grand jury and say, ‘Oh, you want to take 
the Fifth on why you eat Wheaties for break- 
fast? 

“You ask permission to leave the room and speak 
to your counsel and have to sit there and listen to 
speeches. The prosecutor winks at you and looks at 
the grand jury and says, ‘Did your lawyer write that 
statement?’ [or] ‘Oh, do you mean that if there had 
been electronic surveillance we might have heard 
something incriminating?’ I had enough sense to say, 
‘I want to see my counsel.’ And he said, ‘Permission 


- denied, answer the question.’ And I took the Fifth 


Amendment. 

“I am told, ‘This is a very simple question. Why do 
you want to speak to your lawyer about such a 
simple question? We asked your opinion. We don’t 
want your lawyer’s opinion.’ Finally the prosecutor 
says, ‘Mr. Foreman, it’s all right, he may leave the 
room.’ ” 

It is clear from the experience of Popkin and oth- 
ers questioned about the Pentagon Papers that the 
government is determined that nothing like Daniel 
Ellsberg's act shall ever happen again. Popkin's legal 
position is more complicated than most, and it now 
appears that the Justice Department will abandon 
the attempt to force him to testify. Other witnesses 
may not be so lucky. Once they begin to answer 
questions, as they will be under great pressure to do 
unless some new grounds for appeal are successfully 
developed, the freedom of inquiry of scholars and 
journalists alike is certain to be severely inhibited. 
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The use of grand juries to compel testimony leads 
directly into the question of governmental intent 
with regard to political investigation. In the FBI's an- 
nual report for 1965, Hoover said his internal secur- 
ity role was “to identify individuals working against 
the United States, determine their objectives and 
nullify their effectiveness.” Even the most com- 
placent eye must be struck by the vague breadth of 
that “against,” and the mysteries implicit in “nul- 
lify.” 

The FBI answers the questions only of its friends, 
with the result that very little is known about the in- 
vestigation of political groups. One of those friends, 
however, is Don Whitehead, a journalist who wrote 
an excellent book called Attack on Terror: The FBI 
Against the Ku Klux Klan in Mississippi. The book 
contains no acknowledgment or footnotes, but 
Whitehead’s past friendship with Hoover and his ex- 
cerpts from FBI documents make it clear that White- 
head’s book was written with the Bureau’s cooperation. 

The White Knights of the Ku Klux Klan were clearly 
engaged in a criminal conspiracy, responsible for at 
least nine murders and dozens of bombings and church 
burnings, but the conspiracy was also a political 
one and the FBI attacked the group in a broad politi- 
cal way. Agents regularly questioned everyone 
even remotely connected with the Klan as a way of 
letting them know they were being watched. Infor- 
mants within the Klan, the first of them recruited 
nine months before the 1964 murders which sparked 
the FBI's campaign, were used to foment internal 
dissension and suspicion. Klansmen who publicly 
criticized or defied the FBI were aggressively sought 
out and in one instance challenged to what 
amounted to a shoot-out. In 1968, when the Klan 
was on the verge of dissolution, two Klan members 
were paid $36,500 for advance notice of the next 
bombing attack, or, depending on whom you believe, 
actually to arrange it. Local police in Meridian, Mis- 
sissippi, set up an ambush with FBI agents standing 
by. One Klansman was killed and a second was seri- 
ously wounded. The effect was just what one might 
have expected: the Klan's nerve was decisively bro- 
ken and the bombings stopped. 

The FBI has used similar, although less drastic, 
techniques against left-wing groups, some as dan- 
gerous as the Ku Klux Klan, some not. In a number 
of cases informers have been charged with provoca- 
tion and have admitted in court that they provided 
all the tools of terrorism. Robert Hardy, an FBI in- 
former in Camden, New Jersey, later switched sides 
and said a draft board raid which led to the arrest of 
twenty-eight activists never would have taken place 
without his encouragement or the FBI's money. 
Hardy told a lawyer for one of the defendants that he 
was the one who worked out all the practical details 
of the plan to invade the Camden draft board, keep- 
ing the FBI posted daily on his progress. Hardy was 
paid sixty dollars a day but obviously had confused 
feelings about the operation from the beginning. The 
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FBI promised him that the “conspiracy” would be 
interrupted before the actual raid took place. Later 
the FBI told him that “someone at the little White 
House in California” had decided the raid should be 
carried out after all. It was, and the night of the ar- 
rest the man who switched on the lights in the dark- 
ened office of the draft board was the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Guy Goodwin. 

The Justice Department says that what is learned 
from political intelligence gathering is used solely for 
informational purposes, and that keeping files on 
people who sign petitions against the war is no more 
sinister than keeping files on people who collect 
unemployment insurance. The people whose names 
and histories go into the files disagree, and in the last 
two years a number of suits have been filed against 
the FBI, the Army, and local police departments to 
stop their political spying. 

A brief submitted to the Supreme Court in Tatum 
v. Laird, a suit growing out of the revelations about 
Army surveillance, included a long appendix which 
dealt with the chilling effect of surveillance, citing so- 
ciological studies. In June the Supreme Court ruled 
that the plaintiffs in Tatum v. Laird had not proved 
sufficient injury from Army surveillance to justify a 
trial on the merits of the case. In effect, the court 
ruled that the vague apprehension aroused by sur- 
veillance was too elusive for proof in court, and that 
evidence would be required of concrete acts on the 
part of government limiting an individual’s constitu- 
tional rights. If the government did not take overt re- 
prisals against citizens who went to demonstrations, 
for example, then it had not infringed upon their 
right to do so by taking their pictures or filing their 
names. Since it would be very difficult to prove such 
concrete acts even where they exist, it appears sur- 
veillance will not soon be curtailed by the courts. 


he alternative, then, is the more difficult task 
of writing and passing legislation to limit and 
control political spying. Some kinds of sur- 
veillance are clearly legitimate. Certainly no state 
can tolerate the existence of private armies, and 
groups which openly discuss the use of terrorism 
ought to be taken at their word. The difficulty is in 
deciding just how much and what sorts of surveil- 
lance are necessary, a problem compounded by the 
reluctance of police to discuss surveillance candidly, 
in the rare instances when they are willing to discuss 
it at all. Hoover used to limit his discussion of “inter- 
nal security” matters to vague generalities during his 
annual appearances before Congress. An attempt to 
raise the question with Patrick Gray, Hoover’s suc- 
cessor as Director, received a quick rebuff. “Mr. 
Gray would not discuss that subject,” said Thomas E. 
Bishop, Assistant FBI Director in charge of the 
Crime Records Division. “We’re an investigative 
agency, and this is a legal question you’ve got here.” 
William Sullivan, a newly appointed special Assis- 
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tant Attorney General, the number-three man in the 
FBI until he left last October and for many years 
head of its Domestic Intelligence Division, was will- 
ing to define the nature of a security threat and to 
generalize broadly about the sorts of investigations 
they required, but was not willing to discuss the mat- 
ter in detail for direct quotation. He admits the diffi- 
culty in identifying actual and potential security 
threats, but says that in general such a threat would 
be “anyone who advocates and/or resorts to the use 
of illegal means to disrupt, disorganize, or destroy 
[the] government.” Security investigations, he says, 
“must be sufficiently broad to fully identify the indi- 
vidual, to factually determine if he has acted illegally 

. . and also to determine his capacity for reaching 
his objective.” Before his career with the FBI ended 
in a bureaucratic dispute with Hoover, Sullivan had 
been closely involved with every aspect of the FBI's 
internal security investigations. He says the Bureau 
was so overworked that it did not lightly open new 
cases, but that, like any other police department, it 
had to investigate every charge of illegal activity 
brought to its attention. One of the main problems 
facing the FBI, he says, is the number of people who 
simply do not believe there is any serious foreign 
threat to the country, much less an internal threat. If 
internal security investigations were abruptly halted, 
he says, there would be no immediate or dramatic ef- 
fect, but the government in particular and American 
society in general would gradually be invaded by all 
sorts of foreign agents and threatened by domestic 
enemies. Although people do not always recognize 
the fact, he says, there is an invisible war going on all 
the time within every major country. He also says the 
public fails to recognize how much more attention 
the FBI pays to foreign agents than to domestic dis- 
senters. 

One of the few individuals who is willing to break 
the general “no comment” rule is James Ahern, the 
former New Haven police chief, who combines a 
genuine concern for free political expression with 
realism about the tools police need to do their job. 

Probably the most common, and certainly the 
most obvious, form of surveillance is the photograph- 
ing of demonstrators. Because the possibilities of in- 
timidation are so clear, activists vigorously oppose 
the practice. Ahern argues that it protects as much as 
it threatens them. 

“I suppose it might have a chilling effect on some 
demonstrators,” he said in a recent interview, “but it 
also has a chilling effect on cops.” If both sides in a 
potential confrontation know their actions are being 
recorded, they are more likely to restrain themselves. 
If violence occurs, film can help establish what hap- 
pened and who was to blame. When the Chicago po- 
lice attacked photographers in 1968, after all, their 
motives went deeper than spleen. They smashed 
cameras for the same reason that they taped their 
badge numbers. 

Ahern makes a similar argument for the use of in- 
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formers. Since he is entrusted with the peace, no po- 
lice chief can afford to ignore a major demonstration 
until it actually begins. To avoid uncertainty, un- 
pleasant surprises, and overreaction, he has got to 
have some idea of what to expect. 

“Who knows what's going to happen? The police 
don't, and neither do the people who organize it. A 
guy says, ‘My God, this war is terrible,’ and he starts 
some kind of public movement, but he doesn’t know 
who’s coming. That’s the nature of crowds. Police 
have got to have their own way of knowing how 
many people are coming and who they are, and that 
means informants.” 

The problem is not the use of informants, files, 
photographs, or even wiretapping, Ahern feels, but 
the misuse of such means, against which there is no 
simple safeguard, and probably no permanent safe- 
guard at all. If police are to have the power to protect 
society from the Mafia, they will have the power to 
“protect” it from radicals, too. Distinguishing be- 
tween legitimate and illegitimate ends is a matter of 
judgment, and judgment is not subject to legislation. 
Since the police must have power, one can only hope 
to appoint responsible men to control them. Any 
shortcut, Ahern feels, will fail to end abuses, and 
worsen the problem by driving police underground. 

Even without banning the use of informers, files, 
cameras, computers, and so on, however, there are a 
number of ways in which the excesses of political sur- 
veillance could be curtailed. 

First, the number of federal jobs requiring a secur- 
ity clearance could be sharply limited and the stan- 
dards of trustworthiness redefined to exclude the 
whole notion of “un-American” political beliefs. 

Second, a powerful board of overseers, of the sort 
Ramsey Clark proposes, could be established with 
authority to investigate the actions of any intelli- 
gence agency. 

Third, an individual could have the right of access 
to his file, just as he now does to files maintained by 
credit agencies, as a means of countering false or 
misleading information. If the government clainis 
national security would be compromised by opening 
his file, a federal judge could be required to rule on 
the claim. 

Fourth, and perhaps most important, all entries in 
political files ought to be evaluated. If someone tells 
the FBI that X is a violent revolutionary, the FBI 
could be required to decide whether or not it’s true 
before filing the statement or passing it around. 

No one should underestimate the difficulty of put- 
ting even one of these reforms into effect. The FBI 
does not take suggestions kindly. Conservative politi- 
cians like definitions of loyalty just as they are. No 
secret agency would enjoy answering to a board of 
overseers, even if appointed by the government. Per- 
haps most important is the widespread public as- 
sumption that the targets of political surveillance 
have brought investigation on themselves. 

But even if public indifference is judged the most 
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serious obstacle to the placement of new controls on 
governmental surveillance in America, there are 
some practical and urgent reasons why it is time for 
an effort to institute such reforms. 

The first is that the range of political surveillance 
remained largely secret until the last year or two. To 
overlook it now would be to accept it tacitly as a per- 
manent part of American life. 

Then there is the question of what the FBI will do 
now that the civil rights, antiwar, and radical student 
movements have passed into eclipse. Is Hoover’s suc- 
cessor going to tell Congress what Hoover never did, 
that the threat to internal security has abated, and 
that Congress now may safely cut back his budget? 
Or will the FBI move into new fields of investigation 
closer to the political center? This possibility should 
not be lightly dismissed. Many of the excesses of sur- 
veillance—wiretapping without a warrant, com- 
pulsory testimony before grand juries, harassment 
and intimidation—were used against the Mafia be- 
fore they were directed at the New Left. 

Finally, what is going to happen to the files? Are 
the students who went south on the Freedom Rides, 
who marched against the war, who protested secret 
weapons research on college campuses, who resisted 
the draft or were beaten by police in Chicago, or who 
stalked out of commencement speeches by govern- 
ment officials going to be forced to explain them- 
selves for the rest of their lives? Movements come 
and go, but the files go on forever. 


n December, 1970, the House Internal Security 
Committee released a short document entitled 
“Report on Inquiry Concerning Speakers’ Hon- 

oraria at Colleges and Universities.” The report was 
simply a list of left-wing intellectuals and celebrities 
and what they had been paid for speaking engage- 
ments. One of those listed was Marcus Raskin, a 
founder of the Institute for Policy Studies, who was 
said to have received two hundred dollars for an ap- 
pearance at Yale. Thomas Emerson, a professor at 
the Yale Law School, noticed a story about the re- 
port in the New York Times. 

“The question immediately came to mind, how did 
they find that out? Raskin spoke at my class and he 
was paid two hundred dollars, but the only people 
who knew that were Raskin, me, and the dean of the 
Law School. So I called the dean and he said he 
hadn’t told anyone. Then I called Raskin and he said 
he hadn’t told anyone. And I knew J hadn’t told any- 
one. The FBI must have found out somehow, either 
by reading his mail or tapping his phone, and passed 
the information on to HISC.” 

Robert Wall, a former agent, told a conference on 
the FBI at Princeton last fall how he opened an in- 
vestigation of the Institute for Policy Studies, pene- 
trated it with infiltrators, and finally decided the or- 
ganization was entirely harmless. The FBI took him 
off the investigation he had initiated and turned it 
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over to someone more inquisitive. Raskin's 
inclusion on HISC's list is the first known 
use of information apparently gleaned 
from that investigation. 

Raskin and Emerson, of course, have 
been through this sort of thing before. In 
1941 Emerson spent six months in the De- 
partment of Justice where he happened to 
be friends with the Attorney General, 
Francis Biddle. *One day Biddle said to 
me, "There's an awful lot of stuff in your 
FBI file.’ So I said, ‘What sort of stuff?’ and 
he let me see it. 

“The file said that I was a member of a 
Communist cell in Seattle. I had never 
been in Seattle. It said my landlady had re- 
ported that I read books on the Russian 
Revolution and kept them right next to my 
easy chair. It said the doctor who took care 
of my children told the FBI I believed in 
socialized medicine. A man who worked 
for me in another department said I 
wouldn’t promote anyone who didn’t fol- 
low the Communist line. There was a lot of 
stuff like that. If I hadn't known the Attor- 
ney General, I would have been in alot oftrouble. 

"Biddle was a very bright man but he wasn't deep. 
He was not sensitive to the implications of this. He 
considered it plain silly, not the sort of thing a serious 
person paid any attention to." 

This is all far, far from what Orwell saw coming 
and yet, when you add it up, it begins to seem just 
the sort of thing a serious person should pay attention 
to. Consider the questions routinely asked by various 
groups of political police in recent years. 

Why did Tom Emerson keep books on the Russian 
Revolution next to his easy chair? Why was Joel My- 
ron skulking around the Newark airport? What is 
Abbie Hoffman saying to Jerry Rubin? Why was 
Ken L— trying to photograph the nativity scene on 
an Army base? Will the Central Methodist Church in 
Jackson, Mississippi, charter a bus to Washington? 
Who is financing Ramparts? Where did Colin Nei- 
burger stop for gas on the way to Washington? What 
was Adlai Stevenson III saying to Jesse Jackson? 

Is there anything the police do not want to know? 

When Christopher Pyle appeared before Senator 
Ervin's Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, he 
said the Army "had assembled the essential appa- 
ratus of a police state." The Army's apparatus, how- 
ever, was only a bigger, cruder version of what the 
FBI had been running all along. The goal of political 
police is control. If their services were not valued, their 
activities would not be so hard to expose or limit. 

One begins to see that Orwell understood the drift of 
things, but got the tone wrong. In this country there 
would be no interrogation by torture, no pistol bullets 
in the back of the head, just a couple of neatly dressed 
men at the door with a few questions, protecting the 
government from the excesses of people. |] 
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You can buy good French wine by the bottle. 
Or great French wine by de label. 


The B&G label. 
The one label that stands for 
the finest of wines from all the major 
vineyard regions of France. From 
Bordeaux, our classic Medoc, 
medium-bodied and dry From 
Beaujolais, our popular light, fresh 
Beaujolais-St. Louis. From Burgundy, 
our brilliantly fruity Pouilly-Fuisse. 
From the Loire, our delicate and lively 
Muscadet. From the Rhone, our rich, 
soft Chateauneuf-du-Pape. 
B&G. 36 great reds, whites and 
rosés. Produced only in the finest 
French tradition since 1725 by 
Barton & Guestier. 
Why bring a good French 
wine when you can bring 
a great one? It’s as easy as B&G. 
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Barton & Guestier. 36 fine wines in one fine family. Imported by Browne Vintners Company, New York, N.Y. and San Francisco, CA. 
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A FEW SPEAK 
FOR FREEDOM 


Solzhenitsyn and dissent in Russia 





by Alfred Kazin 


In the name of the future I call upon you to give all 

the encouragement and help you can to this most 
talented writer, for his tragedy is our tragedy, the tragedy of 
our country.—Julian A. Vronsky, former investigator 

for the Moscow Regional Procurator. 


n August 14, 1914, a Russian cavalry general 
bearing the fine Slavic name of Ren- 
nenkampf, head of the First Russian Army, 

commenced operations against Imperial Germany 
when he sent his army into East Prussia. East Prussia 
was then a salient deep in Russian territory, and the 
strategy was for Rennenkampf to encircle it from the 
north, for Aleksandr Samsonov and the Second Rus- 
sian Army to encircle it from the south, then for both 
to march on Berlin. It was also expected that the two 
armies pushing ahead would relieve pressure on the 
French, soon to face the Germans at the Marne. 
Eventually the Germans did transfer two corps and a 
cavalry division east. 

Alas, the heavy and torpid Samsonov had not 
been able to move Second Army when Ren- 
nenkampf imperiously moved First Army without 
waiting for anybody. Samsonov had been Governor- 
General of Turkestan and had been on sick leave in 
the Caucasus when he had been summoned to head 
Second Army. He did not know the staff that had 
been assembled for him, he was probably still ill, and 
he had not studied the strategy he was expected to 
follow. He was on bad terms with Rennenkampf, and 
each blamed the other for messing up the Russians in 
the war against Japan. He was on bad terms with 
General Zhilinsky, the former chief of staff known to 
his associates as “the living corpse.” Zhilinsky was 
now supposed to coordinate the movements of First 
and Second Armies, but was both peremptory and 
unstable in the stream of telegrams he sent the in- 
creasingly baffled Samsonov. 

Under pressure, Samsonov moved on the sixteenth 
day after mobilization of the Russian armies instead 
of the thirtieth, as the vast numbers and famous 


slowness of the Russian Army required. Ren- 
nenkampf was already out of touch with Samsonov, 
but Samsonov was forced to move so fast that his 
army was not adequately provisioned. Staff work was 
abominable, rail transportation was often not avail- 
able for the thousands of soldiers, hungry for days, 
who, loaded down with their winter greatcoats, had 
to tramp fifty and sixty miles in the August heat be- 
fore going into battle. Second Army had lots of tele- 
phone wires, but few technical crews. Samsonov and 
general headquarters regularly sent uncoded mes- 
sages to each other, so the German general, Erich 
Ludendorff, usually knew the Russian plans. The 
corps commanders were some of the stupidest men in 
the upper echelons of the Russian Army, which was 
notorious for rigidly following seniority and promot- 
ing court favorites, as well as for the inertia of its 
generals and the many German names among them. 
The Russian Army, of course, depended on its 
seemingly inexhaustible manpower, but its leaders 
were generally unable to maneuver their large units. 
The Russian custom was also to mix reservists from 
different parts of Russia—to discourage revolutionary 


conspiracies? What with the pressure on Samsonov, 


his quick discouragement, the arrogant stupidity of 
his senior commanders, the exhaustion and hunger 
of the troops, the senseless shifts ordered by 
Zhilinsky, and the invisibility of Rennenkampf’s 
First Army, Second Army got itself thoroughly tied 
up in the narrow spaces between the vast East Prus- 
sian lakes and inside the vast East Prussian forests. 
Finally, in the three catastrophic days of the Battle of 
Tannenberg, August 26-29, the Russians themselves 
were caught in a double encirclement by the Ger- 
mans under Hindenburg and Ludendorff. The Ger- 
mans were made by Tannenberg but the Russians 
were destroyed. Samsonov, trying to grope his way 
out of the forest, shot himself. 

The Russians never really recovered from the 
shame of losing a whole army at Tannenberg. Ren- 
nenkampf’s First Army was defeated in its turn, and 
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though the Russians took Galicia from the Austrians, 
they went on from defeat to defeat to lose so many 
men that by the summer of 1915, says the czarist 
general and military historian Nikolai Golovin, Rus- 
sian casualties were 235,000 a month—a record- 
breaking figure for the entire war—and the average 
monthly loss in prisoners was 200,000. The Russians 
evacuated Poland, Lithuania, White Russia; in 1916 
alone, their losses were 2,060,000 killed and 
wounded. By 1917, said Lenin, the Russian Army 
“voted for peace with its feet.” The vast shapeless 
mass of often untrained, usually illiterate, famously 
long-suffering peasant soldiers became a sounding 
board for the people’s troubles. The Czar abdicated 
in March. Then the fateful struggle began between 
Kerensky and other democratic leftists who wanted 
to keep Germany from gobbling up what was left of 
European Russia, and the Bolsheviks, who would not 
have triumphed in October if there had still been a 
Russian Army. 


| | | annenberg was a terrible blow to the Rus- 
sians, coming as it did in the first weeks of the 
war. It showed up in every way the fatality of 
the czarist system and the incompetence of its lead- 


ers. But other countries have suffered crushing de- 


feats in war and have kept their social and adminis- 
trative systems. What was it about Tannenberg that 
made so many Russians feel that their system had fi- 
nally come apart, that has kept that disastrous first 
campaign a symbol of dread to Russians? What was 
it that convinced the novelist Aleksandr Sol- 
zhenitsyn, when he was still in school, that August 
1914 (Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $10.00), as he calls 
his new novel, was the earth slide that unloosed ev- 
erything else? That without Tannenberg, the Bolshe- 
viks would never have come to power? 

And what is it about Solzhenitsyn, now the most 
famous of Russian dissidents, the most outspoken in 
his contempt for the system that has proscribed his 
works and would jail him again if it dared, that has 
led him to brood so long on the Battle of Tan- 
nenberg? 

August 1914 is the first part of a long historical 
novel whose undeclared subject seems to be Sol- 
zhenitsyn's concern with the causes of Russia's ever- 
lasting tyranny. This involves an amazing detach- 
ment from the only system Solzhenitsyn has known 
(he was born in 1918). But August 1914 is a curious 
book with an even more curious foreword. In this 
Solzhenitsyn says that the present volume *makes no 
pretense at completeness, even in the development of 
its characters; except for the operations of Samso- 
nov's Army, this is only the initial presentation of a 
larger work." Since the book opens on several char- 
acters who then disappear for several hundred pages 
while the fate of Samsonov's Army is described, Sol- 
zhenitsyn obviously means to take up these charac- 
ters in later volumes. The reader can hardly remem- 
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ber them at the end of this one. But the whole work is 
planned on such a scale that Solzhenitsyn fears he 
will not live to finish it; he is publishing the volumes 
separately because "given the difficulty of telling his- 
tory, I need, as the work progresses, the cooperation 
of readers who still remember the period." 

To protect his own rights, Solzhenitsyn had the 
Russian text of his novel published by the YMCA 
Press in Paris. (The present translation is by Michael 
Glenny.) He obviously expects that August 7914 will 
be circulated in the Soviet Union, where no book of 
his has been published since One Day in the Life of 
Ivan Denisovich, his first, astonishingly mature novel, 
written after he had spent eight years in labor camps 
and three years in exile for criticizing Stalin in a pri- 
vate letter from the front, where he served with dis- 
tinction as an artillery officer. This short novella was 
allowed because Khrushchev saw it as a push to his 
de-Stalinization campaign, but it is unpopular with 
the current political and literary bureaucracy, and I 
note in two recent and remarkable books of testi- 
mony by Russia's civil rights groups,! that people 
have been dismissed from their jobs and arrested for 
possessing copies of Solzhenitsyn's The First Circle 
and Cancer Ward. 

In 1967 Solzhenitsyn wrote an open letter to the 
Fourth National Congress of Soviet Writers asking 
for an end to a// literary censorship. In 1969 he was 
expelled from the Union of Soviet Writers by order 
of six of the seven members of the Ryazan group to 
which he technically belonged. Now, despite his 
fame in the West, his Nobel Prize, and his extraordi- 
nary importance to Russia's dissident intellectuals, 
Solzhenitsyn is clearly a nonperson to the regime, 
which has been trying to get him out of Russia and 
has even penalized the famous cellist Rostropovich 
for giving the novelist asylum in his house. So it is 
not likely that Solzhenitsyn's current project will find 
favor with the official censors and snoopers who 
“considered” Cancer Ward for so long without pub- 
lishing it, and with the many government stooges in 
the Writers’ Union who were so shocked by Sol- 
zhenitsyn's unsparing indictment of Stalin's prisons 
in The First Circle. Stalinism was hell but Sol- 
zhenitsyn still can’t say so. 

In any event, the point I see behind Solzhenitsyn’s 
project—that the czarist debacle gave a small revolu- 
tionary group its opportunity—baldly contradicts of- 
ficial Marxist myths about the destined victory of the 
proletariat. Russia is still run by a small group, and 
its thought police are not likely to permit publication 
of August 1914. And when Solzhenitsyn receives the 
“cooperation” of readers who from abroad or in Russia 
may have much to write him about, the distrust be- 
tween the government and the liberal intelligentsia is 
likely to grow worse. In Russia repression never ends. 


! Uncensored Russia: Protest and Dissent in the Soviet Union. 
Edited by Peter Reddaway. American Heritage, $10.00. 

In Quest of Justice: Protest and Dissent in the Soviet Union To- 
day. Edited by Abraham Brumberg. Praeger, $10.95. 


I suspect that the hoped-for “cooperation of read- 
ers who still remember the period” is one of Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s aims in publishing this book. I suspect 
that he has come out cleanly against the present re- 
gime and all its works. He is not just against the Sta- 
linism which terrorized his generation, kept nine mil- 
lion and more Russians in labor camps and prisons, 
murdered more Communists than Hitler ever did, re- 
turned German Communists to Hitler, arrested every 
Soviet soldier ever made prisoner by the Germans, 
and degraded Russian literature and science. He is 
against the whole fiction of “Communism,” against 
all dictatorship by a minority over the majority in the 
name of the disregarded working class. He is for free- 
dom and intellectual honesty, and that is why he has 
gone back to August, 1914, and may conceivably end 
up at October, 1917. He wants to open up again the 
question which even the most brilliant Soviet in- 
tellectuals, victims of historical superstition for half a 
century, have been afraid to ask. Did all this have to 
happen as it did? To us? 


is new book is more significant as a political 
deed, as a sign of some new Russian 
thought, than as a novel. It is hardly a novel 
at all, for Solzhenitsyn’s aim is chiefly to write a 
documentary of Russia’s calamitous defeat at Tan- 
nenberg. The characters who appear at the beginning 
only to disappear before the main event are types of 
the old “liberal” bourgeoisie whose fear of giving up 
even their moral superiority to czarism Solzhenitsyn 
too obviously scorns. The book is mostly straight mil- 
itary narrative; one chapter is mysteriously “omitted 
at the author’s request,” and replaced by a historical 
summary. There are also “newsreels” and unsuccess- 
ful "film" scenes in imitation of Dos Passos' prose ex- 
periments in U.S.A. The book is held together by a 
fictional character, Colonel Vorontsyev, who as a 
kind of inspector-general gallops from battle scene to 
battle scene. He is, as the Russians say, a "positive" 
hero—a good man and Solzhenitsyn's spokesman. 
August 1914 has no interest as a novel, and I am 
afraid that Solzhenitsyn has been unable to extricate 
himself from the pedestrian realism and stilted style 
that have become second nature to Soviet novelists. 
He has always been distinguished by a sardonic 
sense of fact rather than by originality; One Day in 
the Life of Ivan Denisovich, The First Circle, and 
Cancer Ward are all based on his own experiences as 
a prisoner and cancer patient. He is also a novelist of 
the group, the camp, the hospital, the army regiment, 
and has little interest in developing individual char- 
acter; people in his novels just come and go, speci- 
mens of the vast collective of Soviet society. The 
more telling battle scenes in August 1914 probably 
follow from his own experiences during World War 
II. 
Solzhenitsyn is indeed no Tolstoy, nor has he ever 
claimed to be a great writer. He was trained as a 
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physicist and mathematician, and perhaps would 
never have turned to writing if the chance to put his 
generation's tribulations into factual narratives had 
not coincided with the sudden—and brief—“thaw” af- 
ter Stalin's death. But he is extremely intelligent, 
forceful, ironic. Unlike most other Soviet novelists, 
he likes to think and to say exactly what he thinks; in 
this book he demonstrates a scorn for the czarist 
leadership that reminds me of his well-demonstrated 
scorn for the Soviet leadership. Unlike the many So- 
viet apparatchiks, academics, and diplomats who are 
horribly quick to condemn everyone they are in- 
structed to condemn, Solzhenitsyn has an immense 
tenderness for Russians in trouble. Above all, what 
distinguishes him is his active, thrusting, embittered 
search for the roots of the long Russian tragedy. 

Why is one sixth of the globe's land surface still 
dominated by a handful of men who govern brutally 
and inefficiently? Why has Russia had such a won- 
derfully concerned but politically futile “creative in- 
telligentsia”? Why does nothing ever bridge the gap 
between Russia's many brave, sacrificial, even saintly 
intellectual heroes and the slavish, submissive, 
feudally obedient masses whose liberation was the 
great aim of Russian radicals? Why do the Russians 
always show such obedience to the mediocrities in 
charge of them? Why has there been so much willing 
acceptance of "fate," so much passive suffering, so 
much compliance with the sacrifice of millions? Why, 
fifty years after the Revolution, does this mighty, 
relentlessly controlled empire make war on its best 
novelists and poets? 

Solzhenitsyn's August 1914 is not so much a work 
of art as another powerful documentary of the ever- 
lasting Russian system—and perhaps, for all we 
know, of the Russian character. I read it with the 
same fear, horror, and sorrow with which, all my life, 
I have read so many nineteenth- and twentieth-cen- 
tury documents of the Russian failure. But today Sol- 
zhenitsyn is not just another Russian publicizing the 
misuse of the Russian people. He has become the So- 
viet writer most cherished by the small but deter- 
mined democratic opposition. His book, with its star- 
tling suggestion (to Russians today) that Bolshevism 
was not inevitable, comes at a time when protest and 
dissidence are out in the open, when more and more 
intellectuals have put themselves on record as demo- 
crats, not Leninists, in "self-published" magazines 
and typewritten books. 

Solzhenitsyn was a threat to the Soviet order of 
things from the time he published One Day in the 
Life of Ivan Denisovich (even with Khrushchev's per- 
mission), for he was clearly more concerned with the 
lot of his fellow prisoners than with "civic" necessity. 
Many Communists have rotted in Soviet jails or have 
gone to their deaths justifying the "historic necessity" 
of their fate. But it was clear from The First Circle, 
and above all from his open letter to the Fourth Na- 
tional Congress of Soviet Writers demanding an end 
to all censorship, that he had no use for the lies and 
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Solzhenitsyn and family, 1972. 


terrors of Soviet “Socialism.” There is nothing in his 
books that shows acceptance of the great Soviet myth 
that the regime’s organized, unrelenting suspicion of 
the Russian people is necessary to better working 
conditions, to human cooperation as a pattern of life, 
to racial and ethnic equality. Solzhenitsyn is wholly 
and simply a Russian writer who believes in free- 
dom, who takes his stand on truth. He has shown his 
private convictions by having his child baptized even 
as he openly condemned the Russian Orthodox 
Church for its submission to the government. 

His primary concern with civic rights, with reli- 
gious and cultural freedom, is indeed a sign of some- 
thing new in Russia. It is obvious from Uncensored 
Russia and In Quest of Justice, the two previously 
mentioned collections of source material on protest 
in Russia today, that the people who have been put- 
ting out the bulletin called A Chronicle of Current 
Events, who stood up in Red Square to protest the 
Soviet occupation of Czechoslovakia, who have inter- 
ceded for religious believers, are moved by a passion- 
ate faith in intellectual freedom, truthfulness, and re- 
spect for all shades of individual opinion. But 
freedom for freedom’s sake has always been the 
boldest possible position for a Russian to take up, 
and only a handful of gifted, reckless, prophetic 
people have stood up for it. 

In Russia today such heretics are regularly put into 
psychiatric institutions. The worst of it is that most 
Russians probably think that you have to be nuts to 
come into opposition with “Mother Russia,” the 
principles of the “immortal” Lenin, the sacrosanct 
“Party” —the very word cannot be uttered by a good 
citizen without his mentally genuflecting. Russians 
believe in the group, in “solidarity,” loyalty, piety, 
orthodoxy at any price. The fear of disloyalty was the 
moral threat that got so many loyal Communists to 
“confess” to imaginary crimes in the thirties, just as it 
got so many Russian soldiers to die for the Czar in 
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1914 and for the Stalin who in June, 1941, would not 
order them to resist the Nazis. 

Soviet patriotism is still Russian patriotism, a reli- 
gious ritual, the family bond of a whole people; even 
the victims of the system say the word “Socialism” 
with reverence! Many a gifted writer, scientist, and 
old internationalist revolutionary in Russia has over 
the years learned to turn off his doubts, to accept every 
lie, to condemn himself, in the interests of that commu- 
nion with “the great Russian people” which was “Holy 
Russia” until 1917 and which exerts the same moral 
pressure in four magic Russian letters, CCCP. Not to 
belong, to cut oneself off from the living tree, to be out 
of it, a heretic, a dissident, a splitter, a raskolnik—the 
word that provided the pious Dostoevsky with the 
name of his hero in Crime and Punishment—oh great 
Russian God, who can forgive us? 

Solzhenitsyn has wisely rejected every attempt by 
the regime to push him out of the country. He knows, 
as only a Russian knows, that to be in exile would 
deprive him of the very source of his being. A Soviet 
literary bureaucrat has only to say “the West,” “out- 
side forces,” or to hint at “spies” and “enemies in our 
midst,” for every faithful citizen in the Writers’ 
Union to get a stern look on his face. The brilliant 
avant-garde poet, Iosif Brodsky, forcibly thrown out 
of Russia in June and now in residence at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has just written an open letter to 
Premier Kosygin, addressing him in cordial Russian 
fashion as “Dear Alexei Nikolaevich,” and asking to 
be allowed back. 


he intellectuals’ problem—how to be free in 
Russia—is much harder today than it was in 
Tolstoy’s time. Freedom is wanted by the 
“creative intelligentsia,” by scientists like the nuclear 
physicist Andrei Sakharov, so distinguished and use- 
ful that they are still untouchable. It is not wanted by 


the herd of party-faithful technicians, professionals, 
editors, bureaucrats, who owe their jobs and often 
their ideas to the boss. Even the distinguished histo- 
rian Roy Medvedev, who like many Russian dis- 
sidents was put into one of those infamous psychiat- 
ric clinics staffed by doctors who are sometimes 
members of the secret police, shows in his book on 
Stalin’s purges, Let History Judge, how little he is 
prepared to step outside the confines of Leninism 
and the endless justifications of the Soviet terror on 
which he, like the generations before him since 1917, 
has been brought up. 

Uncensored Russia, which for the first time 
presents whole sections of the unofficial Moscow 
journal, A Chronicle of Current Events, gives an im- 
pressive picture of the directness, sober factuality, 
and moderateness of the dissidents who put out this 
bulletin. It is not an “illegal” journal; freedom of the 
press is guaranteed by the United Nations Declara- 
tion on Human Rights and the Soviet Constitution. It 
is a record of what has been happening to people of 
conscience in the USSR. But discouraging as it is to 
read of the prisons, camps, and “mental institutions” 
to which these people regularly get sentenced, it is 
even more chilling to see how the same few names 
recur in every demonstration. 

A brave handful. Pavel Litvinov, grandson of the 
former Foreign Minister. Larissa Daniel, wife of Yuli 
Daniel, the writer sentenced in 1966 with Andrei Sin- 
yavsky for publishing his works abroad (he is still in 
prison). The extraordinary Major-General Pyotr G. 
Grigorenko, who took it on himself to defend the 
rights of the Crimean Tatars, a whole people forcibly 
removed from their country and still unable to re- 
turn. The historian Pyotr Yakir, son of a famous gen- 
eral who was shot under Stalin. Yuri Galanskov, a 
writer of incredible forthrightness. Aleksandr 
Ginzburg. Viktor Fainberg. Vladimir Borisov. Na- 
talia Gorbanev. Seven people protested in Red 
Square against the occupation of Czechoslovakia! A 
dozen or so had the guts to put their names, ad- 
dresses, and telephone numbers on the letters of pro- 
test about Czechoslovakia sent to the Kremlin. How 
many people, all told, have put their lives and their 
families on the line in defense of the freedom to read 
what they like, to protest the incessant surveillance, 
to protest the unspeakable persecution and humili- 
ation of Russia’s finest minds in “mental hospitals”? 
As I write this, I note in the New York Times that 
Andrei Sakharov, “defying a warning of a crackdown 
on his civil-rights campaign, today demanded the re- 
lease of two political dissenters from a Leningrad 
mental hospital where he said they were dying. . . . 
The two men are activists, Viktor Fainberg, a 39-year 
old former worker and linguist, and Vladimir E. 
Borisov, a 29-year old electrician and civil-rights 
campaigner.” 

Anatoly Yakobson, another activist whose name 
appears in the Chronicle over and again, says 
proudly that since the Sinyavsky-Daniel trial of 1966, 
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“not a single arbitrary or violent act by the authori- 
ties has passed without a public protest, without cen- 
sure. . . . The start of the people's se/f-liberation 
from the humiliation of fear, from connivance in 
evil." These are the people in labor camps who, like 
the poet Vadim Delone, spent twelve days in an 
"isolator" for the crime of having a poem in his pos- 
session. In the freezing winter, Delone and a friend 
let down*their bunks in the afternoon and climbed 
into them to get some warmth; for this they were for- 
bidden parcels or visits for half a year. 

And, reports the Chronicle, when a student in Riga 
named Ilya Rips set fire to himself in protest against 
the occupation of Czechoslovakia, *some sailors who 
happened to be passing quickly put out the flames, 
then beat up the young man cruelly. When Rips's 
university friends came to the hospital where he had 
been taken and offered themselves as blood donors, 
repressive measures were taken by the university 
against the students." In the other valuable source 
book on the protest movement, /n Quest of Justice, 
there is a full report of the meeting in Moscow of the 
Writers’ Union at which Solzhenitsyn was badgered 
for four hours because he was not sufficiently “re- 
spectful” to the hacks and sycophants who have sup- 
pressed his work. But he was called “a talented 
enemy of socialism.” 

The thirst for freedom in Russia is felt by a few. 
Solzhenitsyn has bravely taken his stand on freedom, 
whatever the seeming “insult to our collective"—a 
phrase used by the head of the Writers’ Union, 
Konstantin Fedin, who was once a decent novelist 
but has long since served the regime against Paster- 
nak, Solzhenitsyn, and other gifted figures. Freedom 
is precisely what the Russian people by and large 
have no tradition of. Freedom is what the ruling mi- 
nority has always been most afraid of. And trag- 
ically, the brave young Russian dissidents today 
know this. One of the most inspiring figures in the 
democratic movement, Yuri Galanskov, said that 
publicity in the “West” is important to his cause. 
“Unfortunately, the West often devalues itself by a 
concern for sensation or for temporary ideological 
compromise, and does not show the necessary per- 
sistence in its approach to matters which for us are of 
critical importance.” 

It is true that Western liberals are always more 
concerned with the violation of human rights in 
Greece and Spain than they are with the far crueler 
authoritarian system in Russia. But the West also 
suspects that freedom has been the lifeblood of an in- 
tellectual few in Russia, that these intellectuals, 
writers, prophets, revolutionaries, and martyrs are 
feared by their own people. The great symbol of Rus- 
sian freedom today is not even Russian literature. 
The writers as a group have not been so brave as a 
few scientists and scholars—which is another reason 
why Aleksandr Isaevich Solzhenitsyn stands out in 
all his forthrightness. His position is unmistakable. 
He is in for more trouble. [] 
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Location 


Amarillo, Texas 

Atlanta, Georgia 
Chicago, Illinois 
Franklin, Ohio 


Houston, Texas 


Los Gatos, Cal. 


Madison, Wisc. 


Martinez (Contra 
Costa County), Cal. 
Melrose Pk., Ill. 


New Castle County, 
Delaware 


Oakland, Cal. 


Pompano Beach, Fla. 


Sacramento, Cal. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Stickney, lll. 


Tampa, Fla. 


Separation 
System 


after incineration 
after incineration 
after incineration 
slurry system 


dry separation at 
a transfer station 


after shredding, 
before incineration 


after shredding 


portable separator 
at landfill 


after incineration 
after shredding 
portable separator 
at landfill 

after shredding 


portable separator 
at landfill 


after shredding, 
before incineration 


segregated 

by householders 
before magnetic 
separation 


after incineration 


after incineration 


Estimated 
Annual 


Can Recovery* 


50 million 
100 million 
730 million 
30 million 
104-130 million 
120 million 
38-41 million 
80 million 
83 million 
312-500 million 
182 million 
35 million 

74 million © 
260 million 
3 million 
84 million 
104 million 


*Data supplied by municipalities or estimates based 
on 4% of total garbage less 20% for incinerator 
loss. Source: Survey by American Iron and Steel 
Institute as of mid-1972. 


Does Your City 
Recycle Garbage? 
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From Amarillo to Tampa, 
forward-looking communities 
are using magnetic 

separation to recover 
an estimated 21⁄2 billion 
used Steel cans annually. 








By the end of 1973, eleven more 
will join the list: Brevard County 
and Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.; Fram- 
ingham, Mass.; Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Hempstead, N. Y.; Milford and 
Newington, Conn.; San Francisco 
and San Diego, Cal.; Scottsdale, 
Ariz.; Vancouver, Wash. That will 
add another 1.5 billion cans re- 
covered simply and easily. 


People in these communities 
become ecologists and conser- 
vationists when they buy bever- 
ages and other products in steel 
cans...and simply throw the 
empties into their kitchen gar- 
bage pails. Thanks to steel’s mag- 
netic quality, the used cans are 
mechanically extracted at munic- 
ipal or regional landfill sites, 
transfer stations and incinerators. 
Magnetic separation saves fast 
disappearing landfill space and 
produces revenues from the sale 
of cans as scrap. 





Properly processed scrap steel 
cans have four principal end uses: 
e They are remelted to make a va- 

riety of new steel products. 

e They are "detinned' in plants 
throughout the country to con- 
serve tin (all of which must be 
imported) and provide steel for 
remelting or other reuse. 

e They are used to extract copper 
from low-grade ore, thus con- 
serving still another precious 
resource. 

e They are used in the manufac- 
ture of ferroalloys—a basic in- 
gredient in the production of 
new alloy steels and high-grade 
castings. 

The steel industry’s traditional 
use of millions of tons of scrap 
enables us to guarantee that the 
steel we make for cans contains 
at least 25 percent recycled 
material. 

That’s why we Say that steel is 
the recycled material. 


the recycled material 


Tinplate Producers / American Iron and Steel Institute 


THE LAST 
TRAFFIC JAM 


Too many cars, too little oil 





~ by Stewart Udall 


An argument for the proposition 
that “less is more." 


t the moment there are more than 112 million 

motor vehicles on the American road. 

Henry Ford II recently predicted that auto 

buyers in this country will purchase nearly eleven 

million new cars this year. And other Detroit execu- 

tives look forward to 178 million registered vehicles 
in the United States by 1985. 

Detroit’s short-run forecasts may indeed prove ac- 
curate. But how long can this growth continue? 

The environmental effects of the automobile are 
well known: motor vehicles cause, for example, as 
much as 75 percent of the noise and 80 percent of the 
air pollution in our cities, and the industry must face 
mounting pressure from environmentalists. There is 
another, even more compelling constraint on the pro- 
liferation of cars. Surprising as it may seem, Ameri- 
can oil companies, which during the 1960s increased 
their production of gasoline by 64 percent, will not 
be able to provide enough petroleum to fill the gas 
tanks of some sixty-five million additional autos ex- 
pected by 1985. 

This prediction is based on data prepared by the 
oil industry itself. Reports by the prestigious Na- 
tional Petroleum Council reveal that U.S. oil produc- 
tion is at, or near, its peak. And the prospects for the 
discovery of huge new oil fields are so poor that Inte- 
rior Secretary Rogers C. B. Morton has warned of a 
“frightening energy scarcity” in a few years if present 
U.S. production and consumption trends continue. 

If there will in fact be 178 million motor vehicles 
on American highways by 1985, the NPC estimates 
that our oil needs will increase by about 85 percent. 
During the next decade total U.S. oil production, 
however, will continue to hover near the current level 
of eleven million barrels per day—even if the Alaska 
pipeline is put into operation. (It would contribute an 
extra two million barrels per day, thus helping make 
up for a falloff elsewhere.) Unless action is taken to 
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slacken domestic demands, this huge petroleum gap 
will force the United States by 1985 to import 
roughly 60 percent of its oil, largely from the nations 
of the Middle East. 

These projections, however, tell only part of the 
story. At the moment, global oil supplies appear 
plentiful. But the oil needs of the other industrialized 
countries are growing faster than ours: annual in- 
creases in world consumption are now so enormous 
that in the 1970s all of the world's oil-using nations 
will consume as much oil as was used in the hundred 
years from 1870 to 1970 (and these projected de- 
mands will redouble in the 1980s). 

This surge of demand will soon begin to send 
shock waves through the American economy and 
transportation system. The impact of these tremors 
can already be anticipated: to the consumer they sig- 
nal the end of a long love affair with the car, and to 
Detroit they offer an early warning that its 1985 
growth aims are dangerously unrealistic. Unless we 
exercise foresight and devise growth-limits policies 
for the auto industry, events will thrust us into a crisis 
that will lead to a substantial erosion of our domestic 
oil supply as well as the independence it provides us 
with, and a level of petroleum imports that could 
cost as much as $20 to $30 billion per year. (This in 
turn would produce a staggering balance-of-pay- 
ments problem for the United States, and give the 
Middle Eastern suppliers a dangerous leverage over 
our transportation system as well.) Moreover, we 
would still be depleting our remaining oil reserves at 
an unacceptable rate, and scrambling for petroleum 
substitutes, with enormous potential damage to the 
environment. 

Given the fact that we are already at the edge of 
an energy crisis of this magnitude, why are our gov- 
ernment and industry leaders not discussing appro- 
priate growth-limits policies? 

Plainly, any effort to limit economic growth vio- 
lates our historic belief in progress. The President 
and his advisers have largely ignored this great and 
difficult issue, although, in his 1971 message to Con- 
gress, the President rightly called for the formation of 


a single agency to oversee the nation’s energy 
policies. The stress of his message, however, fell not 
on limiting demand for energy but on developing 
new technology to meet growing energy “needs.” 
Despite his expressed concern over energy shortage 
and air pollution, the President has chosen to shore 
up the economy by stimulating the production of au- 
tomobiles. Too often the voice of government is the 
voice of industry. Hollis M. Dole, Assistant Secretary 
of the Department of the Interior, recently outlined 
the alarming facts of oil scarcity—only to urge that 
we avert the crisis by freshly aggressive efforts to dis- 
cover and extract our remaining oil. Dole has pre- 
dicted that there are, in the United States, “172 bil- 
lion barrels of oil remaining to be discovered,” and 
has pointed out that that figure is more than thirty 
times what the nation consumed in 1970, a fact that 
would seem to argue the case for restraint, not devel- 
opment, assuming we care about the oil needs of fu- 
ture generations. 

For its part, the private sector has been dominated 
by oil and auto industries whose executives have 
been unable even to contemplate production 
plateaus and low horsepower engines. When James 
Roche retired last December as chief executive of 
General Motors, he expressed the belief and the faith 
of Detroit by predicting the inevitability of the auto 
industry’s growth. He then observed: “I think the av- 
erage American today would give up about anything 
before he gives up his automobile.” 

When one considers recent economic history, De- 
troit’s faith in this gospel of growth becomes under- 
standable. The future has indeed taken care of itself. 
The automobile industry directly or indirectly pro- 
vides roughly one-fifth of all jobs in the United 
States. It is one of the pacesetters of our industrial 
system, and its executives are convinced that U.S. 
prosperity cannot be maintained unless Detroit’s out- 
put continually expands. Auto executives have 
shunned the limits-of-growth issues and concentrated 
nearly all their energies on the next quarter’s sales 
and next year’s models. 


he oil industry is a somewhat different case— 
or ought to be. As the managers of irreplace- 
able resources, its executives have a plain re- 
sponsibility to think and plan generations ahead. But 
the oilmen, too, have been beguiled by their own suc- 
cess. For over thirty years, their industry has been 
the world’s number-one can-do capitalist enterprise. 
Ever since a consortium of U.S. companies struck oil 
in the Arabian sands in the late 1930s, oilmen have 
accomplished supposedly “impossible” feats of ex- 
ploration and development on all the continents and 
in such seemingly unpromising places as Arctic 
Alaska and the backcountry of Australia. With each 
new oil strike, the prospect of unlimited oil supplies 
“for our time” seemed assured. 
Oilmen have heard cries of scarcity before—and 





What Makes It Go? 


* Gasoline is the most valuable refined product 
derived from crude oil: about half of every 
barrel of crude oil is refined into gasoline, 
and the main leftover products are fuel oils 
burned for space heating, generating 
electricity, and industrial uses. 







* The United States has 48 percent of the 
world's passenger cars; in 1970 they 
consumed about 55 percent of the world's 

gasoline. 










Highway motor vehicles use 70 percent of 
U.S. gasoline, aircraft about 20 percent, and 
other combustion engines the remaining 10 
percent. 







* Consumption of gasoline as highway motor 
fuel increased 64 percent between 1960 and 
1970 (from 55 to 86 billion gallons). 







* During the 1960s, the annual rate of growth 
in gasoline consumption as highway motor 
fuel jumped from 2 percent in 1960-1961 to 
nearly 6 percent in 1969-1970. 







* During the 1960s, the U.S. auto population 
increased by 50 percent. 









* Motor vehicles contribute as much as 75 
percent of the noise and 80 percent of the air 
pollution in many U.S. cities. ' 






the very oil discoveries which discredited the 
“doomsayers” of the past now blind these executives 
to their own end-game statistics. 

Nevertheless, the energy crisis poses specific ques- 
tions which leaders of the oil industry can no longer 
avoid. At what point will rising U.S. oil consumption 
endanger our whole economy? When does a national 
policy that accelerates oil depletion become a threat 
to the long-term future of the American people? 
When must we adopt and enforce a remedial policy 
of conservation? 

The unwillingness of the oilmen to discuss such is- 
sues is illustrated paradoxically by last year’s report 
of the National Petroleum Council. In one breath, 
this document describes a grave oil shortage; in the 
next, it says the shortage can be overcome. This re- 
port simply urges “new oil policies” which would en- 
hance the short-run economic position of the major 
oil companies and hasten the depletion of the na- 
tion’s petroleum resources. Give us the tools (in the 
form of new tax incentives and exploration advan- 
tages), the oilmen argue, and we'll produce twice as 
much oil. 
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How are we to meet the nation’s galloping de- 
mands for more oil? The current “game plan” of the 
oil industry, as reflected in the National Petroleum 
Council reports, proposes these stratagems to make 
possible “dramatic increases in domestic produc- 
tion”: 

An increase of the oil depletion allowance. 

Liberal new tax incentives for oil drilling and ex- 
ploration. | 

Federal deregulation of controls over the price 
consumers pay for natural gas (to encourage new ex- 
ploration). 

Quick access—through expansive new Interior De- 
partment leasing programs—to the oil deposits below 
the Atlantic coastal shelf. 

Aggressive development of Alaska's oil resources. 


In my opinion, it is unrealistic to assume that any 
of these proposals could be put into effect in time to 
avert the energy crunch. Political signs point to a fur- 
ther reduction of the oil depletion allowance, and the 
tax incentive and gas deregulation proposals would 
certainly arouse a vigorous debate in Congress. 
When Secretary Morton proposed oil leasing on the 
Atlantic shelf last summer, every governor from 
Maine to Maryland (with a supporting chorus of 
sixty congressmen) stated opposition to such a move. 
As for Alaska, anyone familiar with the raging dis- 
pute over the Alaska pipeline knows that full-throttle 
oil exploitation in that state faces formidable envi- 
ronmental arguments. And Governor William Egan 
has warned that construction of oil rigs in the Gulf of 
Alaska will face physical obstacles more severe than 
those of any other continental shelf in the world. 

To be sure, new oil provinces await discovery. But 
the days of cheap wildcatting are over (as all the oil- 
men already know), and the environmental risks and 
economic costs of tapping increasingly hard-to-reach 
deposits will be great. 

It is disturbing to find that the oilmen have con- 
sistently ignored the one U.S. petroleum expert who 
has unerringly forecast the curve of our domestic 
production. M. King Hubbert, a former petroleum 
geologist for Shell Oil Company, is now a senior pro- 
fessional with the U.S. Geological Survey. More than 
a decade ago, his scientific calculations led him to 
forecast that our domestic production (excluding, ad- 
mittedly, then unknown Alaskan deposits) would 
reach its ultimate peak in the early 1970s. This esti- 
mate has now been validated by events. Hubbert es- 
timates that the oil fields already identified in the 
contiguous forty-eight states—including the continen- 
tal shelves—probably represent 68 to 85 percent of 
the total U.S. reserves that will ever be discovered, 
and he is convinced that, at best, Alaskan production 
will not come on stream in sufficient quantities to in- 
crease the total annual output of U.S. oil fields. 

Hubbert's projections over the past sixteen years 
have been remarkably accurate. His method of eval- 
uating drilling statistics make him neither an optim- 
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ist nor a pessimist. Today, however, other geologists 
have come up with estimates far more expansive 
than those of Hubbert (and of the conservative ana- 
lysts who share his approach to petroleum fore- 
casting). For example, while Hubbert doubts that the 
unexplored Atlantic shelf will ultimately yield as 
much as ten billion barrels of oil, a few “boomer ge- 
ologists" have glibly predicted that it will provide us 
with 169 billion barrels. 

This dispute raises a crucial policy issue: should we 
base our national planning on expansive assump- 
tions, or on conservative estimates of our resource 
potentials? In Hubbert's opinion, caution obliges us 
to base our plans on the bedrock of proven data. 

In my view, it is unfortunate that most oilmen are 
willing to take a final ride with the boomer geolo- 
gists. They apparently believe that the country 
should base its energy policies on the bet that an- 
other round of big oil strikes is in the offing, that an 
acceptable oil shale technology can be developed 
overnight, or that last-resort foreign imports can bail 
us out. 

Extracting enormous quantities of oil from Colo- 
rado oil shale may someday be possible, but I have 
not spoken with a single expert who believes that this 
process can be developed in time to fill the petroleum 
gap of the next fifteen years. Oil shale development 
is already the subject of intense controversy. There is 
no known technique for extracting the oil economi- 
cally, and neither the federal government nor the oil 
industry is pursuing the kind of crash research that 
might produce a big breakthrough in oil shale tech- 
nology. Moreover, it is abundantly clear that envi- 
ronmentalists will strenuously oppose any oil shale 
development plans that would turn huge sections of 
the Rocky Mountains into a conservation disaster 
area. 

Many East Coast congressmen and governors ad- 
vocate big increases in imports of "cheap" Middle 
Eastern oil as a solution to the current energy crisis. 
Such a policy might make sense for a few years. 
However, it ignores events that aré changing the 
whole character of the international oil business. The 
newly militant organization of oil-producing and ex- 
porting countries (OPEC) is determined to end the 
era of cheap oil. Looking ahead, those countries 
know that oil in the ground is better than gold in the 
bank, and they are already contemplating extraction 
slowdowns which will lengthen the life-span of their 
oil fields. It is doubtful that these countries will be 
willing to increase their output to keep pace with our 
voracious appetite for foreign oil. Indeed, I am con- 
vinced that reliance on “cheap imports" is the riskiest 
course for the United States to follow. In all likeli- 
hood, such a policy would produce chronic fuel 
shortages that would lead to gas rationing and/or 
strict control of gasoline prices. 

A few months ago, with candor rare for his indus- 
try, Wayne E. Glenn, president of the Western Hem- 
isphere Petroleum Division of the Continental Oil 
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Stimulate an intellect this Christmas. 
Give The Atlantic at a special price. 


The Atlantic is for people who 
like to read for intellectual 
stimulation and excitement— 
for fresh, provocative, icono- 
clastic ideas in psychology, ed- 
ucation, medicine, manners, 
public affairs, politics, litera- 
ture, foreign affairs, and the 
arts. 


That’s what makes it such a 
likely Christmas gift for peo- 
ple whose intellect you’d like 
to compliment all through 
1973. Especially at our bargain 
gift-subscription prices. 
Sample just 35 of the ways 
we've been stimulating our 
1,500,000 readers in recent 
months. Then use the postage- 
aid reply card to do your 
ristmas shopping early. 
We'll announce your gift of 
The Atlantic with a handsome 
Christmas card to each re- 
cipient. And bill you later, 
naturally. 


1. The Radical Psychiatry of R.D. 
Laing by James S. Gordon, M.D. 
Who is mad? Who is sane? Poet- 
analyst Laing questions the old 
order of sanity. 

2. The Meaning of Work by 
Robert Coles, M.D. Simone Weil 
on the meaninglessness of factory 
work. Part of a special Atlantic 
supplement on Work in America. 
3. I.Q. by Richard Herrnstein. 
The highly controversial article 
on the inheritance of intelligence. 


4. Academic Ignorance and Black 
Intelligence by William Labov. 
Researcher in black education 
presents a dissenting view of I.Q. 
5. Out of Small-Town America by 
Abigail McCarthy. Teaching, 
courtship, and faith in the 
Dakotas of the '30s, by Mrs. 


Eugene McCarthy. 
6. The 800,000,000: Report from 
China by Ross Terrill. The cele- 


brated book-length article that 
won the National Magazine 
Award and became must reading 
for Richard Nixon before his 
Peking trip. 


7. A Season at Middle-America U. 


by Herbert Gold. Life on a heart- 
land campus far from the madding 
counterculture. 

8. Pop/Mom/Moon by John 
Updike. A long section of Updike's 


highly praised new novel, Rabbit 
Redux, presented to Atlantic 
readers long before it appeared 

in book form. 

9. Notes on the New Journalism 
by Michael J. Arlen. The author of 
Exiles questions the pronounce- 
ments of Tom Wolfe. 

10. Programmed for Disaster: The 
Story of RCA's $490 Million 
Computer Debacle by Katharine 
Davis Fishman. What went 
wrong in the executive suite. 

And why. 


11. Starting to Write: Paris, 1921 
by V.S. Pritchett. How a great 
writer began his apprenticeship 
in Paris, totally unaware of the 
presence of Hemingway, Stein, 
itzgerald and Joyce. 
12. Writing for the President by 
Harry McPherson. LBJ's aide and 
speechwriter on the moral and 
p ysical problems of ghosting 
or presidents. 
13. Fellini on Fellini by Charles 
Thomas Samuels. The great Italian 
director tells what goes on inside 
his head. 


14. The Story of the Contract 
as League by James Alan 
McPherson. A black lawyer and 
short-story writer investigates a 
Chicago conspiracy to defraud 
black homeowners. 


15. Aging in the Land of the 
Young by Sharon Curtin. How 
do 20 million alienated older 
Americans feel in a nation that 
worships youth? 


16. Top Secret: The Prophecy the 
President Rejected. The full text 
of George W. Ball’s dissenting 
1964 memorandum on Vietnam, 
presented for the first time inThe 
Atlantic. 

17. The War in the Back Seat by 
Alix Kates Shulman. Sexism in 
the 1950s revisited — from the 
woman's point of view. 

18. The Letting Down of the Hair 
by Anne Sexton. A remarkable 
story. 

19. Believing in Bluegrass by 
Robert Cantwell. Is bluegrass 
music metaphysical? Is it the 
world's best? 

20. Nixon and the npe Majority 


by Stewart D ow Reynard 
the Fox became Leo the Lion in 
the White House. 


21. LBJ and the Kennedys by 
Michael Janeway. Understanding 


Atlantic 


LBJ's version of what he inherited 
from JFK: commitment to a mess 
in Vietnam. 

22. It'S Only a Game: The Beasts 
of Baltimore by Larry L. King. 
How to pulverize one's opponents 
for pleasure and profit on the 
pro-football field. 

23. Another Unbelievable Year 

in the Stock Market by “Brutus.” 
A pseudonymous stockbroker 
sardonically watches his custom- 
ers ride the big roller-coaster of 71. 
24. Gathering at Bunnymede by 
Richard Todd. What went on — 
and didn't— at Playboy's new 
notorious writers' summit 
conference. 

25. On Satirizing Presidents — an 
Interview with Philip Roth by 
Alan Lelchuk. Why did Philip 
Roth drop everything to take up 
the satiric cudgels against Our 
Gang? 

26. Doctor Brodie's Report by 
Jorge Luis Borges. A story. 

27. The Anatomy of Pretentious- 
ness by Robert Evett. How to turn 
an ordinary musical performance 
into A View of the Human 
Condition. 

28. Taking It Big: A Memoir of 

C. Wright Mills by Dan Wake- 
field. What can you say about a 
great bikie sociologist who 
started the counterculture and died? 
29. How My Father Was Murdered 
by Joyce Carol Oates. A story. 

30. Merle Haggard by Paul 
Hemphill. The hardhat populism 
of country music. 

31. With Norman Mailer at the 
Sex Circus by V.S. Pritchett and 
Joyce Carol Oates. Reports on The 
Prisoner of Sex from both sides of 
the generation and gender gap. 


32. John Connally: Nixon's New 
Quarterback by Ronnie Dugger. 
A veteran young Texas observer 
assays a national enigma. 

33. The Social Theory of Herbert 
Marcuse: Which Side Is He On? 
by Richard Goodwin. Two scena- 
rios: Marcuse as a devil of revolu- 
tion and an angel of accommodation. 
34. To Die Standing: Cesar 
Chavez and the Chicanos by 
John Gregory Dunne. Laboring 
in the vineyard for the freedom 
of a race. 

35. The Obsolescent Mother by 
Edward Grossman. Is birth 
necessary? 
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ds A a thing of the past,” Glenn cautioned that it would tury ago. Autos would be built to be durable, safe, 
E be extremely unwise for the United States to count and easily maintained. Their low-horsepower pack- 
3 on filling any substantial part of its future needs from ages wouldn’t get us where we are going quite so fast, 
E Middle Eastern sources. And more recently, Com- but they would conserve fuel and pollute the envi- 
Be: merce Secretary Peter G. Peterson cautioned that im- ronment much less. For Detroit, such restraints need 
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Company, issued a somber warning to his fellow oil- 
men. Asserting that "the days of cheap foreign oil are 


porting twelve million barrels of oil per day in 1980 
would not only saddle the United States with a $26- 
billion-a-year burden on its balance of payments, but 


A leveling off of auto production would mean a re- 
turn to the ideas that inspired Henry Ford a half-cen- 


not mean economic disaster. The industry could re- 
spond to this challenge creatively by enlarging its 
production. It might, for example, branch out into 


would also cause “indigestion, both economic and the market for minibuses, innovative "people 
E political." movers," urban mass transit cars, and air-cushion 
a trains. The highway construction industry would also 
E have to think creatively. Forgoing a "second" inter- 
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n short, common sense dictates that we begin a 
transition to policies designed to avoid an en- 
ergy impasse that could cripple our trans- 

portation system and imperil our economy. We must 
set growth limits that will allow the automobile and 
oil industries to maintain economic stability while 


state highway system might disappoint the concrete 
and macadam contractors, but huge new programs to 
construct mass transit systems and air-cushion tracks 
will require many of the same construction skills. 
A limit on the automobile population of the 
United States would be the best of news for our 


Ec. conserving our resources and preserving our environ- cities. The end of automania would save open spaces, 
- ment. Of course, such a reorientation will require encourage wiser land use, and contribute greatly to 
ES statesmanship as well as public pressure. It will not ending suburban sprawl. It would lead to the build- 
Er happen unless corporate self-interest yields to a re- ing of more compact, sensitively planned commu- 
E. sponsible outlook that serves the broader interests of nities in the future—and it would prompt many cities 
oe the nation as a whole. Above all, this shift requires a to build quick, quiet, and convenient modes of trans- 
EC thorough redirection of the aims of these two indus- portation ranging from bicycle paths to mass transit 
uU. tries. systems. The “bad news" for Detroit would, in part, 
m The oil industry, in my view, must acknowledge be offset by the good news for U.S. railroads. Trans- 
E. that conservatism (not depletion) should be the key- ^ portation of freight and passengers by railway uses 
Es stone of our national energy policies. They them- far less energy than transportation by trucks and 
ue selves must now adopt specific growth limits on im- autos. And the rebirth of the railroads—and their 
E ports and domestic production, and a policy of | movement into exciting new variants of ground 
T substantial energy self-sufficiency. transportation such as the air-cushion train—would 
eS The auto industry must acknowledge that a rational ^ create solid economic and environmental benefits. 
3 transportation policy should seek a balance between This entire exercise in restraint would teach us the 
E individual convenience, the efficient use of limited most valuable lesson of all: that the quality of our 
zA resources, and urban-living values that protect spa- lives will be enriched if we make fewer demands on 
Bs ciousness, natural beauty, and human-scale mobility. our resources. “Less is more" is a paramount tenet of 
Te Twice as many autos and freeways as we now have environmental reform, and it is time for us to recog- 
un would be a sentence of death for our cities. A neces- nize its specific benefits. 

d sary shift in public policy toward effective mass tran- Less horsepower, smaller cars, and fewer autos 
Pa sit systems (which consume relatively little energy | mean more safety, healthier urban environments, 
B per passenger mile) would ameliorate the problem, ^ more constraints on suburban sprawl, more efficient 
E but Detroit still must recognize that the time has use of fuel. Less oil consumption for fuel means more 
rq come to begin developing external combustion en- oil to share with our children and theirs, more energy 
E: gines (like the steam engine), to build sturdy engines self-sufficiency, more oil for use in basic industrial 
A | of smaller horsepower that will travel twice as far on processes. Less investment in highways means more 
E a gallon of gas as do today's engines. money for efficient public transportation, more open 
E Some will argue that the changes advocated above space, more investment in cheap, fast intercity 
E are a prescription for unemployment and recession. I trains. 

E believe this argument is alarmist and specious. I am The bonuses of “less is more” are vast. The choice 
i. not proposing that we bring our oil and auto indus- facing the American people is not between growth 
Bee tries to a screeching halt. There is still time to begin a and stagnation, but between short-term growth and 
A series of gradual steps toward new transportation long-term disaster. We can continue to pursue the 
ee and energy policies, livable cities, and more humane, growth policies of the past and let urban decay, ex- 
* efficient transit systems. These changes will require — orbitant prices, and risks to our national security dic- 


some industries to make steady adjustments, and 
others to set firm new limits on production and con- 
struction. 
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tate stringent remedial policies a few years from now. 
Or we can exercise restraint and learn to live com- 
fortably, within our means. |] 


THE LAST LAUGH by Fernando Krahn . 
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At the moment he's Melville without Moby 
Dick, Twain without Huckleberry Finn, but 
out of his battle with himself may come the 
book that puts him in the company of the 
greatest writers in American history. 


ne characteristic of the very ambitious writer 
is that he becomes a theoretician of his own 
work. In being so, he manages to set the 

terms for the criticism later written about him. 
Criticism has not been conspicuously successful in 
dealing with this phenomenon. Faced with ex- 
planatory language, critics, like most other people, 
set about gratefully to understand rather than to 
question it. They do not want to imagine situations 
where all the words are in motion, where the prof- 
fered abstractions or analytical fixtures are as prob- 
lematic as the material they seem to explain, where 
nothing is stabilized, nothing a standard by which to 
measure the mobility of anything else. If few will ac- 
cept, even fewer will set out to create such fluidity in 
works where the author has tried to prevent it. To do 
so is to challenge the sufficiency of the very terms on 
which the author or the work depends for order and 
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by Richard Poirier 





focus. And yet such skepticism, it seems to me, is ab- 
solutely essential to criticism. 

Norman Mailer is a recent and extreme example 
of a writer who has tried to be the literary historian 
of his own work, and who in the process has tended 
to usurp the interpretive, even quite often the eval- 
uative, function of criticism. His self-explanations 
and assessments are abundant to a fault. He gives so 
much that one gift is not evidently more important 
than another, and like an overgenerous lover he fi- 
nally induces almost a lethargy of gratitude. A man 
who offers more than anyone wants is in danger of 
being taken for granted, even of being resented for 
forestalling what the reader would like to give of 
himself. Mailer, especially in his most recent work, 
leads our reading, organizes our impressions, assails 
us with interpretations of himself that prevent all but 
the stoutest reader from responding at his own pace, 
or with free enthusiasm to things that are on the per- 
iphery of Mailer's organizational formulas. It is all 
but impossible to have a peaceful or casual relation- 
ship to his writing. Even after the most obedient at- 
tention, the reader is seldom rewarded with any 
sense of achieved calm. Probably the reason is that 
Mailer himself is continually agitated and dis- 
satisfied, and that he is always redoing what he has 
done by his subsequent commentaries on it. 

Mailer's writings are best considered as one large 


work. However thematically repetitious, it is a work 
which constantly comes alive with extraordinary ac- 
cumulations of intensity and brilliance. It is nonethe- 
less a chaotic mixture that awaits some larger re- 
demptive effort; so that despite The Armies of the 
Night and Why Are We in Vietnam?, Mailer now is 
like Melville without Moby Dick, George Eliot with- 
out Middlemarch, Mark Twain without Huckleberry 
Finn. The present dangers are that he is applying to 
new issues and circumstances methods that he has al- 
ready worked to exhaustion and, even more, that his 
achieved self-explanation has come to precede him 
to experience. In treating the moon shot, the Ali- 
Frazier fight, or Women’s Liberation, he seems 
locked into a system that one hoped he could have 
transcended. 

And yet it is, of course, Mailer himself who created 
this hope. By sitting so frequently in self-judgment 
upon his past he is always implicitly proposing for 
himself some fresh start in the future. If one gets im- 
patient with his habitual mannerisms—the dualisms 
and the mixtures of styles that are meant to catch the 
contentions at work in the whole culture—part of the 
reason is that they represent the souring of what once 
was a fresh start. The now too familiar methods that 
portend a crisis in his career were invented to save 
him from an earlier, probably more threatening one. 
They saved him from becoming a mere literary 
writer, one whose acceptance of the protective cover 
of moribund literary manners all but alienated him 
from the vital changes in his society. He is still rely- 
ing on the persona of the perpetually embattled 
writer that he began to create in the pieces, partic- 
ularly the prefatory comments, collected in Advertise- 
ments for Myself in 1959. The degree to which this 
persona was invented for literary purposes and the 
degree to which it is a necessity of his life is doubtless 
a mystery even to Mailer. 


ailer lost his voice by the discovery, after 

three novels, that he really did not have 

one. Out of this condition—which usually 

dissuades would-be writers and silences many who 
have written—he then made his literary fortune. His 
writing began to take form from the very instability 
of his voice, which means the instability of the self as 
well; it took its form from a species of debate or dia- 
logue or “war” among the possible and competing 
voices that were alive within him. Not having fash- 
ioned a self, not having become a man by the usual 
process of accumulation, selection, and disposal of 
personal experiences, but having instead displaced 
the self by a mostly learned literary manner, he had 
the personal courage and fortitude, when this project 
failed, to release all the trapped, unfinished, stunted, 
disorganized selves that remained alive in him; and 
he did so, wisely in his particular case, without the 
help of a psychoanalyst to sort them out, put them in 
order, kill some in order to feed others. His mature 
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style supports the claim, made in The Armies of the 
Night, that “he carried different ages within him like 
different models of his experience: parts of him were 
eighty-one years old, fifty-seven, forty-eight, thirty- 
SIX, nineteen, et cetera." 

When he remarked in a Paris Review interview 
that he had learned most, technically, from E. M. 
Forster, he really meant that he had learned some- 
thing about the possible versions of a given person- 
ality. Forster apparently helped confirm his inclina- 
tion not to think any longer of a personality, 
including his own, as if it were of a piece. Reading 
The Longest Journey taught him that “personality 
was more fluid, more dramatic and startling, more 
inexact than I thought. I was brought up on the idea 
that when you wrote a novel you tried to build a 
character who could be handled and walked around 
like a piece of sculpture" (Cannibals and Christians). 
This lesson is at least as moral as it is technical, espe- 
cially when he connects it with the realization that “a 
novel written in the third person was now impossible 
for me for many years." As a matter of fact it never 
did prove possible, except in his first novel, in parts 
of The Deer Park which lapse from first to third per- 
son, and in some of his journalism, where he invents 
third-person equivalents to “I.” Mailer himself is 
aware of the reasons for this difficulty: “In some 
funny way Forster gave my notion of personality a 
sufficient shock that I could not manage to write in the 
third person. Forster, after all, had a developed view of 
the world. I did not. I think I must have felt at that time 
as if I would never be able to write in the third person 
until I developed a coherent view of the world. I don't 
know that I’ve been able to altogether.” 

Before Advertisements for Myself, the effort to sum- 
mon up “a coherent view of the world” was made at 
the expense of those elements in him which appar- 
ently disrupted or confused his sense of high literary 
mission, specifically of that personal past he associ- 
ated with being a “nice” Jewish boy from Brooklyn. 
In The Naked and the Dead, his only way of handling 
analagous material belonging to his characters is 
through the mechanics of the Time Machine, 
through flashbacks tangential to the ongoing action 
and often tediously disruptive of it; in Barbary Shore 
he circumvents the problem by making his hero-nar- 
rator an amnesiac; in The Deer Park he is an orphan. 

Mailer's difficulty in locating a developed view of 
the world is essentially a difficulty in locating a self, 
and while this is not necessarily a problem of literary 
technique, it becomes one as soon as Mailer, or any 
writer, tries to give his identity to the narrative voice 
or the point of view in any particular work. Mailer’s 
special distinction, as his comments on Forster will 
attest, is that he sets out to “confuse” problems of lit- 
erary technique with personal problems of life. This 
“confusion” is responsible for much of his diversity 
of effect, his capacity to appropriate the styles of oth- 
ers, first to learn and then to teach the reader what is 
most inward about them. These are the gratifying 
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consequences to be found in his writings after about 
1957, the time of “The White Negro.” 

Mailer’s peculiar brand of existentialism finds its 
meaning within the personal-literary problem I am 
describing, and it should be investigated, it seems to 
me, not as an idea so much as a way of coping with a 
complex of personal-literary problems. It is a desper- 
ate effort at personal salvation, a way of situating 
himself and his career vitally in the passage of time. 
The simultaneities of past, present, and future that 
his brand of existentialism proposes are essentially a 
convenience to him in his writing, not something that 
his writing sufficiently explores or defends. The con- 
venience is that he is able to coordinate the different 
aspects or “ages” of himself without feeling it neces- 
sary to reconstitute any one of them. His economies, 
omissions, even blind spots, are made to seem like 
philosophical choices rather than merely arbitrary 
ones, and the advantage, especially to his reportage, 
is enormous. With this in mind we can grasp the im- 
portance for him of a formula he developed in his es- 
say, “The Political Economy of Time.” Having said 
that “form is the physical equivalent of memory,” he 
goes on to make a distinction between memory and 
an event: “An event consists not only of forces which 
are opposed to one another but also of forces which 
have no relation to the event. Whereas memory has a 
tendency to retain only the opposition and the con- 
text.” Under this dispensation, there is no obligation 
to the past except as one chooses to reconstruct it. 
The past is that part of the self that one recognizes in 
the present as belonging to a dimension of time other 
than the future. Meanwhile, yet another self is being 
formed in the present, but this self will not be recog- 
nizable until the present has also become the past, 
until the self has moved on to a future and decided 
again to discover what has survived of its past. Form, 
that is, is the destiny that awaits any present event or 
experience. 

The process has still further complications ın the 
present. The very act in time of creating form, even 
of a sentence, runs the gamut of oppositions and cir- 
cumstances. In the creation of a form, that is, one en- 
counters not merely the self who acted in the past but 
the self who is acting at the typewriter. And then? 
The completed form awaits a future when it is to be 
reassessed in yet another form which is self-criticism. 
It is no wonder that Mailer’s favorite image of form 
is a spiral. 

Within the involutions, and the evolutions, I am 
describing, there is some room even for the Mailer he 
had learned to distrust—the blob, the nice boy, the 
modest fellow—room, too, for the literary young man 
of the first three novels. What is overlooked in the in- 
evitable discussion of the alleged ego-tripping in 
Mailer’s writing is that these more “modest” selves 
are often at work in the sounds and turns of his sen- 
tences—questioning the assertive, the heroic, the out- 
rageous self. Modest Mailer emerges from the style 
as a rather shrewd, sometimes bewildered, charming, 
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often ineffectual, and even downright clumsy fellow. 
It would, of course, be a sucker’s game to think that 
this is the real Mailer, more sincere and more true 
than the manic egocentrist. Each is an agent for the 
effective pose of the other, and in fact the stylistic 
gestures of modesty and recantation are probably 
more calculated than any of the others. They get 
Mailer off the hook for propositions he makes but 
wants, in a pinch, to rescind or modify. He is like a 
lawyer determined that his listeners entertain possi- 
bilities even if they are to be ruled out of order. 


erhaps it is possible now to consider what 

might be called Mailer’s amnesia. Once he de- 

cided to become a writer, once he thought of 
the career of writing as his future, all of his present 
became his past. All the past, everything that existed 
before that point, was consigned to literary oblivion; 
he had not lived through it with the expectation that 
it was to be a part of the only future he was to know, 
his future as a writer. It is hard to imagine a more 
purely, more instinctively literary mind than his, to 
the degree even that it treats what is presently going 
on as if it were already memory, as if the present 
were always in some sense retrospective. 

Given this special involvement with time, it is un- 
derstandable that most of Mailer’s experience is tele- 
ological and guilt-ridden, all of it infinitely subject to 
expansions and linkages of association and opposi- 
tion. It is also understandable why he should have 
the sexual attitudes that have become increasing- 
ly pronounced and biased in his writings. Putting 
the matter perhaps too bluntly, the connection be- 
tween writing and time is the same as the connection 
between fucking and creation, and I would not as- 
sume necessarily that the sexual sequence dictated 
the literary one. In all likelihood it works the other 
way round, or perhaps both sequences claim equal 
jurisdiction to the same psychic structure. Fucking 
takes place in the present; the orgasm is of the 
present, but it looks forward in two ways, assuming 
that it freely and fully engages the body: to greater 
future orgasms—equivalent to the writing that will 
give birth to the Big Novel—and to the chance that 
this orgasm has initiated the creation of a child 
whose shape will emerge in the future—equivalent to 
any book that is the intended consequence of some 
present or local involvement. The present is always 
awaiting the future as a time when one can get to 
know and recognize the shape of what one has done 
in the past. 

This means simply that no experience in Mailer is 
ever free, ever disconnected, ever unlinked. Every- 
one, and that includes the reader, is always made a 
“prisoner” in his work because it is impossible for 
him to imagine sex or any other human act which is 
not in the throes of dialectic. So great is his emphasis 
on the necessity to life of dialectical oppositions that 
after some acquaintance with his work it is easy to 
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guess what his attitudes will be on any given subject. 
As an example, his comments on the relations of 
whites and Negroes in 1959, in the “Sixth Advertise- 
ment for Myself,” are nearly identical with what he is 
to say more than a decade later about the relations of 
another repressed group to a superior group, women 
to men, in The Prisoner of Sex. “The comedy is that 
the white loathes the idea of the Negro attaining 
equality in the classroom,” he writes, “because the 
white feels that the Negro already enjoys sensual su- 
periority. So the white unconsciously feels that the 
balance has been kept, that the old arrangement was 
fair. The Negro had his sexual supremacy and the 
white had his white supremacy.” Similarly, he argues 
in The Prisoner of Sex that the male desire for domi- 
nance is the desire not for tyranny but for equality. 
In their relation to time, to history, whether it be in 
writing or in other forms of action, all men, as Mailer 
sees them, are to a degree like Lawrence, for whom 
dominance “was the indispensable elevator which 
would raise his phallus to that height from which it 
might seek. transcendence . . . some ecstasy where he 
could lose his ego for a moment." Women, Mailer as- 
sures us, already have this sense of transcendence, 
traveling as they do "through the same variety of 
space" occupied by men but “in full possession of a 
mysterious space within." No wonder women are al- 
ready "on the edge of the divide" to which men like 
Mailer can arrive only after great struggle and where 
they must struggle still harder to maintain their equi- 
librium. “Women, like men, were human beings,” he 
further assures us, “but they were a step, or a stage, 
or a move, or a leap nearer the creation of existence." 

The usefulness of such contentions to the conduct 
of life is, with no joke intended, where we find it, but 
the habit of mind, in this and in other crucial in- 
stances, is what primarily interests me. Mailer's reso- 
lute practice is to locate a feeling of repression where 
there would for others be evidence only of the power 
of the oppressor, to find in the apparent majority the 
characteristics of a minority, and to cultivate in him- 
self what might be called the minority within. 


ike all his other theories, Mailer's theories about 
the relations between the sexes reveal his in- 
tuitive taste for "war," for the conflict by 
which one at last delineates the true form of oneself 
and of others. “War” is only an occasion, however, 
for his effort to discover the minority element within 
any person, constituency, or force which might be en- 
gaged in a "war." And it is this minority element 
which has the most beneficially corrosive effect upon 
form, forcing it to dispense with its merely acquired 
or protective or decorative attributes. It might be 
more accurate to say, in dealing with this very slip- 
pery subject, that “war” provides the context within 
which any creative minority pressure can assert itself 
formatively within society, the self, or a book. 
This feature of Mailer is more complicated than 
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one might infer from the sometimes simplified di- 
chotomies in which he indulges. The minority ele- 
ment is not equivalent, that is, to one side in the 
“war,” in the dualisms or oppositions found every- 
where in his work. The minority is not God or the 
Devil, Black or white, woman or man. Rather it is 
that element in each which has somehow been re- 
pressed or stifled by conformity to system—including 
systematic dialectical opposition—or by fear of some 
power, like death, which is altogether larger than the 
ostensible, necessarily more manageable. opponent 
apparently assigned by history. The minority ele- 
ment in men or Blacks or God is the result of their 
inward sense of inferiority which the outward or vis- 
ible opposition from women or whites or the Devil 
did not of itself necessarily create. Blacks do not feel 
inferior to whites so much as to the psychotic bril- 
liance created and, at once, thwarted within them by 
the accident of white oppression; whites do not feel 
superior to Blacks but inwardly terrified at the possi- 
bility that in any open sexual competition they would 
prove inferior. Behind each of his dualisms, Mailer's 
imagination searches out, sometimes with a harried 
ingenuity, the minority incentive that in turn gives 
dialectical energy to the dualism. 

For Mailer, a masculine nature that denies the mi- 
nority claims within it of feminine feeling—which is 
how he might account for a masculinized sensibility 
like Kate Millett's—chills the imagination, prevents it 
from encompassing even such admission of feminine 
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inclination, or the need of masculine support, as D.J., 
in Why Are We in Vietnam?, might have had to make 
in order to recall his desires for Tex. That is why 
Mailer, at the appropriate point, has to imagine these 
desires for him and for the book, even if it means 
that the book doesn't become “crystallized.” Mailer's 
commitment to dialectics means that he includes ma- 
terials which threaten the symmetry of any possible 
form. His is the art of not arriving. In this case and 
throughout his work, dialectics is equivalent to imag- 
ination, and imagination evolves from his acceptance 
in himself of a feminine nature. It is probable that he 
associates being a writer with being a woman, and 
his remark in The Prisoner of Sex about Henry 
Miller and Kate Millett, even to the feminization of 
the males he alludes to (“dances,” *curves") is a tell- 
ing instance: “His work dances on the line of his dia- 
lectic. But Millett hates every evidence of the dialec- 
tic. She has a mind like a flatiron, which is to say a 
totally masculine mind. A hard-hat has more curves 
in his head." If writing, creativity, a personal style as 
opposed to an imposed one, could all be associated 
with femininity, then Mailer's selection of subjects, 
like war, boxing, politics, moon shots, and his own 
brawling activities, about which he writes with 
boyishly self-approving apology, can be taken as 
counterbalancing attempts to affirm his masculinity. 
In some such way it is possible to understand a 
central contradiction in him: there is on one hand the 
marvelously fastidious stylist, a writer almost pre- 
cious in his care for phrasing and cadence, and, on 
the other and seemingly at odds, the boisterous, the 
vulgar actor. More often than not his style will sound 
like Faulkner or James, like Proust or Lawrence, 
even while he is pushing Papa Hemingway as a 
model and precursor. As recently as Cannibals and 
Christians, he misreads Lawrence out of what I 
would guess is an anxiety to appear tougher than he 
really is, which means that Lawrence must be made 
less so. Lawrence, he there claims, is so sentimental 
about lovers that he misses their desire to "destroy 
one another; lovers change one another; lovers resist 
the change that each gives to the other." This is, of 
course, not what Lawrence misses. It is what he insists 
on. Not Lawrence but Mailer is deficient in imagin- 
ing such relationships between a man and a woman. 
When the sexes meet in Mailer's novels, it is either 
for frantic sexual experiences or for conferences 
about manners and role-playing that never sig- 
nificantly modify either one. When he tries to get be- 
yond this, as in An American Dream, he surrounds 
the relationship with portents and circumstances that 
prevent it from ever becoming more than an alliance 
for some mutual escape to an imagined ordinariness 
never to be achieved. Perhaps the reason for this is 
that the conflicts that might bring about a change in 
the relationships between men and women actually 
take place only within the nature of all the men in his 
works, within his own nature. Mailer is finally the 
most androgynous of writers. Perhaps that is why, of 
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what are now eighteen books, only five are novels, a 
form where some developed relationship between the 
sexes is generally called for, and the rest, except for a 
quite good volume of poems entitled Deaths for the 
Ladies (and Other Disasters) and the scripts for his 
play The Deer Park and his film Maidstone, is a spe- 
cies of self-reporting. - 

And yet for all the self-reporting, what do we know 
about him? Very little. Nothing to do with his child- 
hood, his schooling; very little about his love affairs, 
not much more about his friends or his wives. 
Though there are bits of incidental intelligence about 
drinking and drugs in Advertisements for Myself and 
about his fourth marriage in The Armies of the Night 
and Of a Fire on the Moon, and though we learn in 
The Prisoner of Sex that for part of one summer he 
kept house for six children before an old love, who 
was to become the mother of a seventh, arrived to 
rescue him, most of what we get from this presum- 
ably self-centered, egotistic, and self-revealing writer 
are anecdotes about his public performances. Even 
these prove to be not confessions so much as self- 
creations after the event, presentations of a self he 
makes up for his own as much as for the reader’s in- 
spection. 

This is not said critically but rather to suggest that 
Mailer’s genius is excited by those very elements in 
him and in the nation which prevent the solidi- 
fication of either one. Solidification, or what D.J. 
calls “crystallization,” is not the function of Mailer’s 
art and is instead ascribed to those forces in contem- 
porary civilization to which his art opposes itself. 
With what seems at times obtuseness, he chooses to 
put his stress of appreciation on those aspects of a 
subject which anyone working in the rationalist, hu- 
manist, liberal tradition would generally choose to 
ignore or condemn. He is, therefore, necessarily com- 
mitted to the democratic principle that all parts of 
any subject are at least initially equal. Like Glenn 
Gould playing Bach or Beethoven, Mailer decides 
that what everyone else treats as a subordinate sound 
can be treated as a major one. This significantly com- 
plicates the responses called forth by some of the 
characters in his later work. Thus, while D.J. and Tex 
are agents of some horrid, proliferating power that 
propels America into Vietnam, they are also in an- 
other sense “good.” They are emphatically and una- 
pologetically what they are; they do what they do 
well, and it is possible in Mailer to do anything well, 
to perform well even in the act of murder. 

For that reason, the obscenity in Why Are We in 
Vietnam? is not a symptom of what is the matter with 
D.J. Instead, it is a clue to what might possibly be 
“good” about him. In “An Evening with Jackie Ken- 
nedy, or, the Wild West of the East," Mailer pro- 
posed to tell her *that the obscene had a right to exist 
in the novel," a desire typical of his wish to bring ap- 
parently uncongenial ideas into situations designed 
to exclude them. As "queen of the arts" she would 
understand, he likes to think, that it was "the pur- 
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pose of culture finally to enrich all the psyche, not 
just part of us” because “art in all its manifestations 

. including the rude, the obscene, and the un- 
sayable . . . was as essential to the nation as tech- 
nology" (The Presidential Papers). Elsewhere in that 
book he makes the point that an artist who does not 
bring into art those qualities which might disrupt for- 
mal coherence is guilty of doing to art, and to cul- 
ture, what Eisenhower did to politics during what 
were for Mailer the worst years of his time in Amer- 
ica: "He did not divide the nation as a hero might 
(with a dramatic dialogue as a result); he merely ex- 
cluded one part of the nation from the other. The re- 
sult was an alienation of the best minds and bravest 
impulses from the faltering history which was made." 


ailer will exclude nothing in the interests of 

formal arrangements. This has led to the 

most consistent misunderstanding of his 

work, the failure to grasp why he is given to obscen- 

ity and violence. In “An Impolite Interview" with 

Paul Krassner of The Realist, he makes his position 

on these matters clear enough, but in such a way as 

perhaps only further to confuse his detractors. Allud- 

ing to an Italian bombardier who reported that the 

bombs bursting over an Ethiopian village were beau- 

tiful, he writes that while he does not necessarily dis- 

approve of violence in a man or a woman, “what I 
still disapprove of is inhuman violence." 


I disapprove of bombing a city. I disapprove of the 
kind of man who will derive aesthetic satisfaction 
from the fact that an Ethiopian village looks like a red 
rose at the moment the bombs are exploding. I won't 
disapprove of the act of perception which witnesses 
that: I think that act of perception is—I’m going to use 
the word again—noble. 

What I'm getting at is: a native village is bombed, 
and the bombs happen to be beautiful when they 
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land; in fact it would be odd if all that sudden de- 
struction did not liberate some beauty. The form a 
bomb takes in its explosion may be in part a picture 
of the potentialities it destroyed. So let us accept the 
idea that the bomb is beautiful. 

If so, any liberal who decries the act of bombing is 
totalitarian if he doesn't admit as well that the bombs 
were indeed beautiful. 

Because the moment we tell something that's un- 
true, it does not matter how pure our motives may 
be—the moment we start mothering mankind and de- 
cide that one truth is good for them to hear and an- 
other is not so good, because while we can under- 
stand, those poor ignorant unfortunates cannot—then 
what are we doing, we're depriving the minds of oth- 
ers of knowledge which may be essential. 

Think of a young pilot who comes along later, some 
young pilot who goes out on a mission and isn't pre- 
pared for the fact that a bombing might be beautiful; 
he could conceivably be an idealist, there were some 
in the war against Fascism. If the pilot is totally un- 
prepared he might never get over the fact that he was 
particularly thrilled by the beauty of that bomb. 

But if our culture had been large enough to say that 
Ciano's son-in-law not only found that bomb beau- 
tiful, but that indeed this act of perception was not 
what was wrong; the evil was to think that this beauty 
was worth the lot of living helpless people who were 
wiped out broadside. Obviously whenever there's de- 
struction, there's going to be beauty implicit in it. 


Truth for Mailer is equivalent to the acceptance, 
with respect to any subject, of such a range of diverse 
feelings that some seem to cancel or mutilate the oth- 
ers, and there are times when his commitment to 
truth cannot escape a perverse exaltation of the sub- 
merged at the expense of the humanly self-evident. 
While he is clearly aware of this danger, he will not 
allow the presumed exigencies of the humanly self- 
evident, much less the exigencies of literary form or 
of logic, to dictate what he puts in or leaves out. This 
is what distinguishes him from his contemporaries in 
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fiction. However different, they all find it necessary at 
some point to suppress what I have called the minor- 
ity within: those feelings, expressions, possibilities in 
the material that are perhaps incommensurate with 
the effect being striven for. Mailer’s honesty in this is 
rather more strenuous than theirs and finally more 
self-sacrificing. 

Unfortunately, the most noble of instincts have a 
way of being transformed first into self-con- 
sciousness, then into habit, and finally into mechan- 
ics. What was once a virtue becomes a tic; what was 
once romantic becomes, as Byron discovered, bur- 
lesque. Even in this passage, and increasingly to the 
detriment of his work, Mailer often creates divisions 
in his material so simplistically extreme as to allow 
him an unearned rest, exonerated, in the middle of it 
all, freed of choice or even temptation. Positioned 
between extremities which he has himself invented 
and which are by no means made necessary by the 
nature of what he is trying to account for, he reveals 
at times “some wistful desire to be less extraordi- 
nary,” a desire attributed to Deirdre in An American 
Dream. Being among the most self-scrutinizing of 
writers and his own best critic, he has come even to 
wonder in The Prisoner of Sex “if his vision, for lack 
of some cultivation in the middle, was not too com- 
pulsively ready for the apocalyptic.” “Cultivation” is 
the important clue here; he thinks of the middle as a 
place where his imagination does not instinctively 
move and where it becomes flabby. Miami and the 
Siege of Chicago and Of a Fire on the Moon are the 
clearest instances, and it is significant that both in- 
volved him in events in which for various reasons he 
could not directly participate. In the one, his dead- 
line for the book prevented him from acting in any 
way that might get him arrested, as he was in the 
Washington of The Armies of the Night; in the other, 
the very nature of technological enterprise excluded 
from participation anyone not expertly tooled into it. 
An unwonted self-pity has become the sign of such 
moments (“no revolution had arisen in the years 
when he was ready—the timing of his soul was apo- 
calyptically maladroit,” he tells us while watching the 
Yippies from the nineteenth floor of his hotel), along 
with a hectoring, envious tone with respect to per- 
sons, and a stylistic failure to engage himself except 
through easy hyperbole. Are we really to think that 
the vibration of Yippie music in Lincoln Park “was 
the roar of the beast in all nihilism,” or rather that 
the sound reminded Mailer that his own voice simply 
could not be accommodated to it? 

Despite some stunning exceptions, like the last 
chapter, “A Burial by the Sea,” in Of a Fire on the 
Moon, there is evidence that Mailer’s imagination of 
himself is becoming dangerously rigid and circum- 
scribed, particularly when he indulges in rather 
simple and fashionable concerns about the future of 
the imagination in an age of science and technology. 
Where before there was a supple, intimate, and dar- 
ing search within his schematizations for pressures 
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that would unsettle them, the tendency now is to in- 
sist that the events or persons he writes about should 
fit the scheme. His most impressive writing seems to 
occur where he is least ambitious. The best parts of 
Of a Fire on the Moon, for example, are the descrip- 
tive ones; the most troubling are the efforts to sort 
out what he is describing so that his hyperbolic rhet- 
oric can go to work. 

Perhaps his strength at the moment derives more 
from what he is learning to do by making movies 
than from what he has already learned by making 
dualisms. Ofa Fire on the Moon reveals his genius, so 
evident in his political writing, for quick character- 
izations of a kind not tied to any dialectical issue 
(Frank McGee is said to have a “personality all remi- 
niscent . . . of a coach of a rifle team"), for casual 
but packed analogies that Lowell might envy (“what 
if the moon were as quiet as the fisherman when he 
lays the fly on the water"), for Proustian social obser- 
vations (as in the account of an evening at the Hous- 
ton home of European friends). And he is sometimes 
even closer to Lawrence than he was before in his ca- 
pacity for imaginative drifts and extensions, all the 
while being moved forward by what seem to be the 
accidental associations of language. Not in his by 
now mechanical intellectual superstructurings but in 
these more open evidences of his power there is as- 
surance enough that technology has not yet collapsed 
the language or stilled the imagination. His super- 
lative description of the cratered face of the moon is 
the product of intense research—it should be added 
that Mailer is, by the way, a first-rate scholar—and it 
excels anything made available in words or pictures 
by the machined men of the Apollo flights. 

The book is made heavy by ambitions in excess of 
what is brilliantly accomplished. Too much of it is 
put on loan to one of the now overfamiliar dualisms: 
technology and intuition, the Sanitary-Lobe and the 
Wild-Lobe nesting together in every American, tech- 
nological reality and the reality of death, Von Braun 
as a man of opposites, NASA as having in it the 
sound of Nazi even though technology and Nazism 
may be inimical to one another, the space program 
as insane or noble, *a search for the good, or the 
agent of diabolisms yet unglimpsed." The book is 
continually caught up in these dualisms in a nearly 
manic way—as if otherwise it might fall to pieces. 
Faced with the clear evidence that the astronauts, 
differences among them waived, are by nature rather 
flat-minded fellows, Mailer is momentarily bewil- 
dered. What to do with material so unyielding, so 
uniform? This is rather a new problem for him, but all 
he can produce are old questions and their answers. He 
proceeds, as is his wont, to divide in order to conquer. 
Divide the material, argue the differences, reach a kind 
of stalemate, and call it a “mystery.” 

Why, it has to be asked, must he persist in these by 
now deadening acts of cosmic division? Their func- 
tion is best understood, and made less debilitating, I 
suspect, if they are taken less as part of the substance 





of the book than as its necessary fuel, its lubricant 
even. They are what he needs now to get himself 
moving, get himself involved and boosted to a level 
of intensity where he will then be able to produce the 
masterful straight stuff in the book, such as his de- 
scription of the Vehicle Assembly Building at Cape 
Kennedy. He even admits to the opportunistic side of 
his practices. “It was somehow superior,” he ex- 
plains, to think of the flight in cosmic rather than in 
less exalting terms, and when he wants to claim that 
the trip might “reveal some secret in the buried ten- 
dencies of our history,” he has to agree in the next 
paragraph that “such remarks are large, they are 
grand, they roll off into the murk of metaphysical 
storm.” Mailer’s own anxieties of late are most evi- 
dent in the frequency of such near disclaimers, near 
apologies for his own inflations. 


Mailer is a writer as yet without the ultimate seren- 
ity that is probably needed for the great book he 
wishes to write. And I say this out of the conviction 
that he is nonetheless the only writer of prominence 
in English who can be expected to deliver a work 
that will deserve comparison with the best of Faulk- 


WATCH THE WIND 


Norman Mailer: A Self-Creation 


ner or James. Some of his contemporaries have writ- 
ten more shapely books, almost everyone who might 
be compared with him has avoided his excesses, but 
there is no one with his displayed mastery of contem- 
porary English as it has been fashioned not only in 
literature but in a multitude of media. No one has 
given more hope that language may still be the po- 
tent instrument of human need in its confrontations 
with the benign as well as the wicked forces of insti- 
tutionalized life. 

Now at a crisis in his writing, equivalent, I suspect, 
to the early period of exhaustion after The Deer 
Park, Mailer is uniquely situated to escape the en- 
trapment that often turns American writers into imi- 
tators and, finally, into unconscious parodists of 
themselves. His situation is unique because some of 
his most brilliant work is literary self-criticism. In 
The Prisoner of Sex there are already hints of a 
healthy negative assessment of where he is, of bore- 
dom with characteristic and familiar ways of doing 
things. Finally, he is even at “war” with his own 
achievements, and out of this may emerge still other, 
different forms for himself, for contemporary life, 
and for our language. O 


“Watch the wind, Newlyn, watch the wind" — 
Changing the earth's surface, sea, sky, and air, 


The wind blows everywhere except where it's been— 


I call across the lawn as though you'd just sinned; 
The grass stems you've tossed high are in our hostess' dark hair. 
"Watch the wind, Newlyn, watch the wind!” 


The fairest elements are weather and a child's whims, 
Our hostess’ eyes say, as more stems fly beyond her and her bright stare. 
(The wind blows everywhere except where it's been.) 


Be still, be you, Newlyn, I want to say, then nothing 
You do is unmannerly or on a whim. And look at her hair! 
"Watch the wind, Newlyn, watch the wind," 


Returns to me in our hostess’ voice, and her words begin 
A villanelle that none of us knew was there. 


The wind blows everywhere except where it's been 


And chills me, a father who'd make your round world square, 
When at your age, four, I too was free, fair-haired, and fair, 
So watch the wind, Newlyn, watch the wind: 

The wind blows everywhere except where it's been. 


by L. Woiwode 
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BEHIND 
THE MEAT COUNTER 


The fight over DES 





by Harrison Wellford 


The question is whether some 
carcinogens in our food supply are safe. 


n 1970, Dr. Howard Ulfelder, a gynecologist at 
Boston’s prestigious Massachusetts General 
Hospital, examined a teen-age girl who had 

complained of unusual bleeding between her men- 
strual periods. He discovered, to his shock and sur- 
prise, a malignant growth in the girl’s vagina—one of 
the rarest of cancers, known as adenocarcinoma. Dr. 
Ulfelder’s diagnosis made medical history, for this 
cancer was virtually unknown in women under 
thirty. Only one such case had been previously de- 
scribed in medical literature. At first this girl’s tumor 
seemed another freak occurrence. But a few weeks 
later, adenocarcinoma was diagnosed in a second 
teen-ager at Mass. General, and in the following 
months this extremely rare tumor was found in six 
more young women. 

The search for the causes of cancer is perhaps the 
most frustrating of medical disciplines. In most cases, 
the tumor itself gives no clue to its cause. Cancer, 
most investigators believe, is not the result of a single 
cause but rather of a chain or web of causes which 
interplay with each other. With the adenocarcinoma 
cases, however, Dr. Ulfelder did have several advan- 
tages: the tumors were highly unusual, they had sud- 
denly appeared in girls of a narrow age range, and 
their microscopic pattern was relatively uniform. All 
suggested the possibility of a single cause. 

Dr. Ulfelder’s predicament was in many ways 
analogous to that of the doctors who investigated the 
thalidomide babies in the early 1960s. These children 
were born with grotesque birth defects which left 
them with vestigial stumps where their arms and legs 
were supposed to be. Yet ironically, if the childrens’ 
defects had not been so catastrophically unique, the 
doctors would never have been able to trace them to 
a specific cause—a sleeping pill the mothers took dur- 
ing the first weeks of pregnancy. If thalidomide had 
caused a common and therefore untraceable birth 
defect, it might now be considered a safe drug. 
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Dr. Ulfelder searched desperately for clues in the 
girls’ medical histories, diets, and backgrounds. Be- 
cause tumors often take a decade or more to develop 
after exposure to a cancer-causing agent, it was rea- 
sonable to expect that the girls must have been ex- 
posed when very young, either as infants or in utero. 
Dr. Ulfelder therefore checked their mothers’ medi- 
cal records during pregnancy and here he found the 
common factor he was looking for. Several of the 
girls’ mothers had taken the drug stilbestrol during 
pregnancy to prevent miscarriage. 

Dr. Arthur Herbst, one of Dr. Ulfelder’s colleagues 
at Mass. General, then did an exhaustive study of the 
girls’ backgrounds and confirmed that in every case 
their mothers had taken stilbestrol during pregnancy. 
In April, 1971, Herbst, Ulfelder, and a third colleague 
published findings in the New England Journal of 
Medicine; the Journal said the findings had “great 
scientific significance.” Later, with the help of epi- 
demiologists like Dr. Peter Greenwald of New York’s 
Cancer Control Bureau, whose office contacted 
37,500 doctors in New York State alone, adenocarci- 
noma has been found in approximately eighty young 
women, of whom nearly a third have died of ad- 
vanced disease. 

Up to this point, the stilbestrol affair had been pri- 
marily a detective story relegated to medical jour- 
nals. In the next few months, however, another star- 
tling discovery moved it to the front pages. At about 
the same time that the medical community learned 
about stilbestrol-related vaginal cancer, analysts at 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) were 
discovering that the same chemical had become a 
regular, but hidden, ingredient in the food supply. 

Stilbestrol (also known as diethylstilbestrol, DES) 
is a synthetic hormone which, in addition to its use in 
human medicine, is fed to about 75 percent of the 
thirty million cattle slaughtered each year in the 
United States. DES makes the animals fatten faster 
on less grain, thereby saving cattlemen some ninety 
million dollars yearly. Because DES has long been 
known to cause cancer in laboratory animals, it has 
been banned by over twenty-two countries as an ani- 
mal feed supplement, in some cases for more than a 
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FDA eased the pressure for a ban temporarily in 
January, 1972, by instituting new controls over the 
use of DES in the feedlots. Cattlemen were forced to 
take their animals off DES seven days rather than 
forty-eight hours before. slaughter. FDA Commis- 
sioner Dr. Charles Edwards further promised that 
"should the new control procedures prove unsuccessful 
in application, we are prepared to ban its use entirely 
from animal feeds." This summer, however, time fi- 
nally ran out on FDA. By June it was clear that the new 
controls had not worked. DES was being detected in 
meat four times as frequently as in January: 2.27 per- 
cent of all cattle tested in the first six months of 1972—a 
rate of 660,000 head a year—contained DES residues 
after slaughter. In one week in June the detection rate 
reached an incredible 10 percent. 

Still FDA delayed as the pressure mounted. In 
July Senator Edward Kennedy's Subcommittee on 
Health held hearings on DES before a packed house. 
His opening words—“We are here today because 
DES, a known cancer-causing agent, is appearing on 
thousands of American dinner tables"—sent a chill 
down the collective spine of the nation's meat indus- 
try. Senator George McGovern's Select Committee 
on Nutrition and Human Needs and the House In- 
tergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, FDA's 
special nemesis, announced hearings on the issue. 
DES even caused fissures in the executive's front. Dr. 
Frank Rauscher, director of the National Cancer In- 
stitute, told the Washington Post that the only pru- 
dent course was to ban DES. He received an angry call 
from FDA Commissioner Edwards which reportedly 
ended in a yelling match when Rauscher refused to 
back down. Even key scientists on Edwards’ staff criti- 
cized him for giving DES another reprieve. 

Finally, on August 2, FDA yielded to the inevi- 
table and announced a limited ban on DES. The hor- 
mone was banned as a feed supplement effective 
January, 1973, but could continue to be used as an 
implant in the cattle’s ear—a process whereby a very 
small amount of DES (one-thirtieth of the quantity 
that is poured into feed) is released into the animal’s 
system gradually, over a period of months. 

There were immediate protests that the ban did 
not go far enough, quickly enough. “If DES is dan- 
gerous enough to ban, it is dangerous enough to ban 
right now,” said Senator Abraham Ribicoff, Demo- 
crat of Connecticut. For their part, USDA and the 
FDA made plain that, in Agriculture Secretary Earl 
Butz’s word, they “regretted” the ban. The FDA’s 
Edwards said that though DES is “not a public 
health problem” inasmuch as it “has been used in 
the feed of cattle for nearly two decades without a 
single known instance of human harm,” the ban had 
to be instituted under the law—the Delaney Amend- 
ment. The official implication, which becomes ever 
more clear in the course of conversation and inter- 
view, is that the government will do what the Dela- 
ney Amendment requires it to do now, but has as a 
long-term goal the repeal of the amendment itself. 


Behind the Meat Counter 


For the next few months, then, it is business as 
usual. Thereafter, it remains to be seen whether DES 
has effectively been banned from the food supply. 


he DES affair arrived at an awkward time for 

FDA and particularly for its commissioner, 

Charles Edwards. The future of FDA and its 
commissioner is now hanging in delicate balance in 
the House of Representatives. The Senate has al- 
ready passed a bill to establish a new Consumer Pro- 
tection Agency which would dismember FDA, giving 
its food safety functions to the new agency. Edwards’ 
present post would be abolished if this legislation is 
enacted. 

Why then was FDA willing for so long to risk 
alienating Congress for the sake of DES? Politics is 
part of the answer. Edwards had the support of the 
White House in holding the line on DES. Banning 
the hormone would cause a rise in meat prices within 
a few weeks, perhaps as great as 10 percent if the 
predictions of the meat lobbyists are to be believed. 
A ban would also be highly unpopular in the big 
feedlot states of the Midwest and West such as Ne- 
braska and Colorado. While anti-DES views have 
been expressed by the National Farmers Union of 
Canada and a few other farm groups, there is little 
doubt that farmers generally fear the disruption and 
uncertainty a ban would bring. A DES ban could 
hurt the Nixon Administration politically in these 
farm states; further inflation of meat prices would 
hurt the Administration even more with consumers 
across the country. For these reasons, many observ- 
ers predicted that the DES decision would be put off 
until after November. 

FDA also wanted to remain consistent with its past 
public positions regarding chemical hazards in food. 
The Bureau of Veterinary Medicine, despite mount- 
ing criticism, has steadfastly defended DES, even al- 
lowing one company to double the permissible dose 
in feed in 1970. 

FDA’s top administrators seem genuinely to feel 
that the DES residues found in meat are not hazard- 
ous. Edwards points out that the residues are found 
only in the liver of cattle and sheep and stresses their 
microscopic size. Dr. Rauscher of the NCI, on the 
other hand, argues that anything that increases the 
carcinogenic burden of man ought to be eliminated 
from the environment if at all possible. The National 
Cancer Institute continued to embrace the view 
which served as the original justification for the 
Delaney Amendment—that one molecule of a car- 
cinogen may be sufficient to induce a cancer, and 
that therefore it is impossible to establish any abso- 
lutely safe level for exposure to a carcinogen for 
man. Dr. Edwards, on the other hand, feels that “ar- 
bitrarily to bar foods that contain minuscule amounts 
of known cancer-inducing factors would lead to 
chaos and an inordinate waste of vitally needed 
food." He fears that banning DES will in effect open 
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Pandora’s box. After all, as he told the Kennedy Sub- 
committee on Health, there are many other drugs and 
additives which FDA feels are at least as dangerous 
as DES. 

Unfortunately there is little evidence that FDA 
and USDA have learned from their mistakes with 
DES. At least five other animal drugs with estro- 
gen-like activity have been approved by FDA 
withoutcfirst providing USDA with a practical and 
sensitive method for detecting their residues. All of 
them are suspected carcinogens and one of them, 
dienestrol, has been linked to a case of vaginal 
cancer in one young woman (the woman's mother 
was given the drug during pregnancy) The bio- 
assay, the same analytical method which proved so 
impractical for DES, is the “official” method of 
analysis for this hormone. 

If the institutional bias displayed by FDA in the 
DES affair were capsulated in a sentence, one would 
have to say that at every critical juncture FDA gave 
the producers' interest, rather than the consumers' 
health, the benefit of the doubt. The same bias char- 
acterizes FDA's handling of sodium nitrite, the sec- 
ond food chemical to raise major food safety issues in 
1972. 


odium nitrite is the chemical additive which 
gives hot dogs, corned beef, and other pro- 
cessed meats their fresh red color. Now, nearly 
a half century after they were first approved by 
USDA, nitrites are under fire because they may con- 
tribute to the development of carcinogenic chemicals 
in food and in the human body. Animal experiments 
around the world have conclusively shown that ni- 
trites, through a synergistic reaction with other chem- 
icals (called secondary and tertiary amines), may be 
converted to cancer-causing substances called ni- 
trosamines. About 80 percent of the nitrosamines 
tested have been found to cause cancer in a wide va- 
riety of species, including the rat, hamster, mouse, 
guinea pig, dog, and monkey. Up to now, no animal 
species has been found resistant to carcinogenesis by 
these agents. According to Dr. William Lijinsky, a 
leading cancer researcher at the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, nitrosamines “are among the most po- 
tent carcinogens we know and are certainly the most 
widely acting group of carcinogens. They seem to be 
most effective in eliciting tumors when they are ap- 
plied in small doses over a long period, rather than as 
large single doses." These are exactly the conditions 
under which the meat consumer would be exposed to 
nitrosamines if they are formed by the interaction of 
nitrites and amines in the diet or human stomach. 
While there have been no long-term studies of hu- 
man beings exposed to nitrosamines, there is a strong 
possibility that they are carcinogenic for man. Dr. R. 
Preussmann of the German Cancer Research Center 
in Heidelberg states that the metabolism as well as 
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the acute toxic effects of nitrosamines are similar or 
identical in man and experimental animals and con- 
cludes: “I do not hesitate to say that N-nitroso 
compounds are carcinogens also in man with a proba- 
bility being close to certainty." 

When scientists learned that nitrosamines could be 
formed through the interaction of nitrites and secon- 
dary amines, they saw a danger of human exposure 
from two sources—the possible formation of nitrosa- 
mines in food and in the human stomach. Both dan- 
gers were strictly theoretical. Then in August, 1971, a 
scientist at USDA's Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory in Wyndmoor, Pennsylvania, made a 
shattering discovery. In two of ten samples of hot 
dogs obtained from a local supermarket, he discov- 
ered dimethylnitrosamine (DMN) at eighty parts 
per billion and forty-eight parts per billion, respec- 
tively, the highest levels of DMN ever found in 
meat up to that time. No safe level of DMN has 
been established and it is the opinion of many sci- 
entists that any levels of DMN and certainly levels 
in excess of ten parts per billion pose carcinogenic 
hazards for man. 

These findings caused a great stir in USDA. Dr. 
Leo Friedman, director of FDA's Division of Tox- 
icology, and Dr. Harry Mussman, director of 
USDA’s Laboratory Services Division, both consid- 
ered the levels "significant" and Mussman in a 
memo dated September 13, 1971, urged that the 
findings be announced in a press release. The release, 
although prepared, never left USDA, and the DMN 
findings remained a closely held secret for three 
months. One explanation for the delay is that FDA's 
nitrosamine analysts apparently questioned the relia- 
bility of USDA's August tests, while USDA stood be- 
hind them. 

Nitrosamines have subsequently been found in a 
few samples of other meat products, including bacon 
(after frying) up to. 106 parts per billion and drip- 
pings up to 207 parts per billion, dried beef and 
cured pork products up to 48 parts per billion, 
ham up to 5 parts per billion, and fish up to 26 
parts per billion. There is still some doubt among sci- 
entists as to whether these analyses are valid, how- 
ever. Until more tests are run on retail hot dogs and 
other cured meat products and until USDA and 
FDA resolve their differences over test methodology, 
the amount of DMN and other nitrosamines in meat 
products will remain a mystery. The interim findings 
do make it imperative to find out how much nitrosa- 
mine is getting into meat and to eliminate its causes 
to the maximum possible degree. In any case, the 
concern about DES having led to a partial ban on its 
use, the stage is now set for an even fiercer fight over 
the complex issue of nitrites, with the forces arrayed 
much as they were in the DES controversy. The most 
basic dilemma of food protection therefore remains 
unresolved: how much of a carcinogen in our food 
supply is too much? [O | 
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Long, long ago, in the Bordeaux region 
of France, there lived a handsome 
young Count. 

The estate on which he lived had a truly 
remarkable vineyard, from which came 
one of the finest wines in all of France. 
This wine was treasured throughout the 
land and was a source of great pride to 
the young aristocrat. 

The people all loved him, for he was 
very good to them, and the fine wine he 
produced brought prosperity to them 
all. 

However, they were concerned about 
one thing. 

He had not yet found a wife. 

One day, the Count decided to take a 
holiday, and he journeyed to Morocco. 
There he met a beautiful Moorish prin- 
cess with dark mysterious eyes and 
black silken hair. 

And skin the color of dark topaz. 

She was, he thought, the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen, and he fell 
hopelessly in love with her. And she 
with him. And so they were married. 
When the news of the beloved Count’s 


marriage to a dark-skinned woman 
reached the people, they were dis- 
mayed. And when he brought her 
home, they turned their backs on her. 
Why couldn't he have married one of 
his own kind? 

Despite this, the pair lived happily to- 
gether until the Count died. Then, his 
loving wife did something that shocked 
everyone. 

She came to the funeral dressed in 
white...the color of mourning of her 
native land. 

No one in France had ever worn any- 
thing but black for mourning. Oh, she 
had strange ways, this dark foreign 
woman. 

The bereaved Countess wore nothing 
but white for the rest of her life, for she 
had loved her husband very much. So 
much so that, in his tradition, she con- 
tinued caring for the vineyard. Which, 
in turn, continued to produce the su- 
perb wine. 

She was really a very kind woman, and, 
like her husband, treated the people 
well. Slowly, they began to accept her. 
And they learned to love her as much 
as they had the Count. 

Later, when she died, they all came to 
her funeral to honor her. 

And they came dressed in white, 


Every Cruse wine has its own story to tell. 


The Curious Legend of La Dame Blanche 


Now, here is the curious part of the 
story. 

Ever since the death of the Countess, 
on certain mornings at dawn, a strange 
white mist drifts across the meadow 
and surrounds the Chateau. 

And the people seeing this phenomenon, 
say, "La Dame Blanche has returned", 
So when the white mist appears, the 
people are happy to be reminded that 
La Dame Blanche remembers them. 
Today, the famous Cruse family occu- 
pies the Chateau. And their wine, now 
called Chateau La Dame Blanche, is 
still among the finest in all of France. 
As is every wine that bears the Cruse 
crescent. Each with its own special 
story to tell. 

Happily, the spirit of La Dame Blanche 
still prevails. 

At the Chateau near Bordeaux. 

And on some of the finest tables in the 
world. 


..It begins when you open the bottle. 
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Michelangelo 
Started with superb 


marble. 
We start with superb 


grapes. 


I NEVER 
HOLLERED CHEEZIT 
THE COPS 











A story by Nelson Algren 


ou don’t have to sneak around a grandstand 

booking bets to become a “Known Hood- 

lum” at a racetrack. You don’t have to pick a 
pocket or forge a check. You don’t have to get caught 
with a piece of sponge that would fit nicely into a 
nostril of a short-price horse. You don’t have to col- 
lect somebody else’s bad debt with a Little League 
baseball bat. All J ever done to become one was to be 
an agent for race-riders—and that ain’t even illegal. 
Until I handled Rusty de John I never had a trouble, 
neither with riders or owners. 

How he got a name like that I have no idea, as he 
couldn’t read English, far less French. When he had 
to write his folks in New Iberia, Louisiana, he’d send 
a postcard saying “Come” or “Don’t” and get some- 
body else to address it. Believe me when I tell you, 
when that boy said “Howdy” he'd already told you 
everything he knew. 

He could ride. I give him that. If he saw a hole he 
could get a horse's nose through, he'd pull the whole 
horse through it. And he could make a hole in the 
wind. 

Then he brought in something called Popcorn 
Bummy, off at 23 to 1, and as soon as the number 
went up the inquiry sign begun flashing: stewards' 
inquiry. They hadn't even waited for a rider to pro- 
test; they'd entered the claim of foul theirselves. 
Down comes the number and the horse is placed last. 

The next morning I had to fetch Rusty to the pro- 
jection room so he could see for himself what he'd 
done. And to give him a chance to defend himself 
against suspension. 

"Now, if you'll just keep your mouth shut," I 
warned the boy, “you won't get more than five days. 
Tell them you realize your mistake and you're sorry. 
Then promise that, in the future, you're going to be 
more careful. Whatever they give you, don't argue." 

He nodded as though he understood. 

The stewards sat up in front of the screen. Rusty 
and I sat in the back. The film began with the horses 
in the gate and the flag up. Then they broke and 
Rusty, big as life on Number 6, cut diagonally across 
the field, block-and-tackling the whole pack, bump- 
ing the Number 5 into the flank of the Number 4 till 
he had the rail and then began pulling away. The 
film cut off. 





"You're a dirty liar!” Rusty stands up shouting at 
the screen, “a dirty liar! I never done it!” 

"Ihe boy hasn't had much education," I pleaded 
privately with the stewards. *Riding racehorses is the 
only way he has of making a living. Give the kid a 
break." 

"Will you take thirty days?" the Chief Steward 
asks me, just as if I had a choice. 

“Yes, sir," I thanked him. “Thank you, sir." I was 
glad he hadn't made it sixty. 

"I got you off with thirty days," I reported to 
Rusty. 

"You sonofabitch," he jumped right at me, “if 
you'd kept your big mouth shut they wouldn't of give 
me a day!” 

"Rusty," I made up my mind, “I can't handle you. 
You're too ignorant. Just pay me the twenty you bor- 
rowed off me last week and we'll call it quits. No 
hard feelings." 

"Pay you twenty bucks after you get me a thirty-day 
suspension?"—he stuck that little pug mug of his, 
more like that of a Pekingese than that of a man, so 
close to mine that it came right up to my shoulder— 
"that's ut-rage-us!” 

"If you want to beat me out of twenty," I told him, 
"just beat me. Don't use your suspension as an excuse." 

“Ut-rage-us!” he repeated. 

"Rusty," I said, “if you were the size of a man I'd 
knock you onto your ignorant ass right here." 

As soon as I'd said it I was sorry I had. I’m a full 
head higher and sixty pounds heavier than Rusty. 
Yet he didn't back off an inch. 

"Here?" he asks me, "and get me anothern suspen- 
sion when I'm on track parole? No, sir—but you just 
step behind that tote board with me, where we'll be 
out of sight, and we'll settle this man to man. We'll 
see who's ignorant." 

I just turned and walked off. But he followed right 
at my elbow—“I knew you'd lose your nerve, I knew 
you'd show yellow!" 

So I swung right through the gate toward the tote 
board to pretend I really was going to take him on 
man to man. He came right behind me, shadow- 
boxing and slamming his little fists together. 

"Oh, boy!” he begins hollering, “I can hardly 
wait!" And starts spitting on his fists. 
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He was too much. I turned about and shot him a 
short jolt to the jaw just hard enough to set him down 
in the dust. The fight was over. 

He got up and dusted himself off. 

"Somebody's going to pay for this," he warned me 
quietly. “You wait till my folks hear about this." And 
walked back to the shed area. 


gone back to New Iberia to wait out his suspen- 
sion for thirty days. If he didn't come back for 
thirty years that was fine with me. 

On Sunday morning I came around a corner of a 
shed-row and run right into him and two little help- 
ers. Both approximately four foot eleven and looking 
more like Pekingese than people. They couldn't be 
anything but a brother and a father. I judged Dad to 
weigh in at ninety-nine pounds, and Brother couldn't 
have gone over ninety-six. 

“Don’t take fright,” Dad told me, “us-uns ain't goin’ 
to jump you all three. Us-uns don't fight thataway. But 
you'll have to take us-uns on one at a time." 

“Where?” I asked, not wanting to take that long 
walk out to the tote board. 

“Right heah!” Brother stepped up, so I knocked 
him down with the same hand I'd knocked down 
Rusty. He just sat there looking up at his pa. 

“Your turn, Dad,” he tells him. So I reached over 
and knocked the old man down. 

"Where's your mother?” I asked Rusty; and 
knocked him down too. 

Then I waited till the whole family got to its feet. 
The old man gave me his hand. “The better man 
won," he told me, and I took it. Then I shook 
Brother's hand. 

"Now that we got that settled satisfactorily," Rusty 
decided, *you can come back to work for me any- 
time." And offers me his hand also. 

I didn't take it. “Not till you pay me the thirty you 
owe me," I told him. 

“Thirty?” —he starts getting hot all over again— "all 
I took off you was twenty!” 

“You owe me an extra ten for the embarrassment 
you've caused me in having to knock down your 
whole family," I explained. 

Rusty grabbed his wallet and took out three tens. 
"Here, you cheap bastard,” he tells me, “but Pl tell 
you this much—from now on you're my swore enemy! 
l'll never borrow another nickel off you as long as I 
live!” 

I took the money. 

Three nights later I was leaning on the grandstand 
rail, waiting for the horses to come out on the track, 
when I saw him coming. But he wasn’t coming like a 
Swore Enemy. 

He was wearing slacks, jacket, and half-boots 
zipped on the side, all very sharp and all of it right 
out of the store. I began marking my programs so he 
could take me by surprise. 


| didn’t see him for several days. I figured he’d 
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“Got anything good, old buddy?” he asks, leaning 
over my program. 

I took no note of his sharp frame. I just encircled 
Number 10. Popcorn Bummy. 

Rusty leaped straight up in the air waving his 
hands like he’s flagging down a train. 

“Sam! I won't let you bet that lame dog! I won't let 
you go to the window! I won't let you throw your 
money away!" 

He was protecting me from myself. 

Actually I hadn't made up my mind to bet Pop- 
corn Bummy until that moment. When people try to 
tout me off a horse, I bet it just to show them. 

"Nobody, but nobody is going to talk me off Pop- 
corn," I filled the boy in; although I hadn't even 
looked at the Form. And he saw I meant it because 
he quieted down. 

“If you're going to throw your money away, Sam," 
he changed his tune, “why not give me your action?" 

“I didn't know you were running bets," I told him. 

“Just till they lift my suspension.” 

“If you run a bet for a security man, your suspen- 
sion will be for life." 

“No danger, Sam," he assured me. "I know every 
security man around this bullring." | 

*You can't know them all," I warned him, "they 
keep changing. They send them to other tracks where 
they aren't known and the ones from other tracks 
come here." 

“I don't have to know the man's face, for God's 
sake," he told me irritably. *Don't you think I can 
tell a cop just by the way he /ooks?" 

"Don't get overconfident," I tried warning him 
once more. 

"Look, Sam," he reproached me, "if you don't 
want to give me your action it's all right with me. But 
just tell me so to my face instead of beating around 
the bush. Or are you scared I'll book the bet myself?" 

“I know the people you're running bets for, 
Rusty," I let him know, “and as ignorant as you are, I 
don't think you're that ignorant." 

And I handed him a fifty. 

*On the nose," I told him. 

He looked at the fifty with some surprise, but he 
was no more surprised than I was. All l'd been con- 
sidering, when he'd come up, was a six-dollar across- 
the-board bet. Let's say I overreacted and let it go at 
that. 


front of the field, held a three-length lead into 

the turn for home, and was so far in front at 
the wire that the other horses thought he'd run off 
and hid somewhere. He paid $24.60. Rusty owed me 
six hundred and fifteen dollars, American. 

His left eyebrow was doing a curious twitch when 
he came up and he kept pulling on a fresh cigar he'd 
forgotten to light. l'd never heard him stammer be- 
fore but he was stammering now. 


ps: Bummy was off at 11 to 1. He broke in 





“B-buddy. The f-f-first t-time you g-give me ac-ac- 
tion—” 

I took a guess that he'd booked the bet himself. I 
guessed right. 

"Im tired of knocking you down myself,” I told 
him. “I’m going to let the people you're running for 
take a turn." 

Actually I wouldn't have gotten the boy smashed 
up. Not even for six hundred and fifteen dollars. Be- 
sides, how would that get me the money? At the 
same time I didn't want him to think he could run 
out on me that easy. 

"Give me till tomorrow to get it up, old buddy," he 
pleaded. 

"TII be waiting for you right here at post-time,” I 
warned him as sternly as I was able, *and that don't 
mean a down payment. I want it all.” And I walked 
away. 

I saw him later, at the bar across the highway, with 
a pair of his new buddies. I didn't go near them; I 
stay away from those groups. But, by the way they 
were buying, one on either side of him, it hadn't yet 
entered their minds that he might be double-crossing 
them. Rusty was so confident that he was smarter 
than anybody, while all the time he was dumber than 
anybody, it made me feel just a little sorry for him. 

I didn't stay even a little sorry long. When he met 
me at the rail the following evening he really began 
getting to me. 

"If you don't have the bread don't give me a 
story," I told him the moment he came up. 

“Sam, it's not a story. It's the truth, so help me." 

“I don't want to hear it." 
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"It don't have anything to do with Popcorn," he 
promised, “it’s about hot stuff.” 

“Is that a horse?” I made the mistake of asking. 

“No, it’s mink stoles,” he jumped right in, “six of 
them worth a G apiece. ’N’ I got a buyer lined up 
who'll give me fifteen hundred for the lot.” 

“You can’t lose money that way,” I perceived 
quickly. 

“But I got to put up five hundred to get holt of 
them," he explained very fast—“‘so you let me have 
the five bills ’n’ that way I pay you back the five plus 
the six-fifteen I owe you ’n’ that's eleven-fifteen only 
I make it twelve hundred as a token of appreciation 
of—" 

"Count me out," I cut him short. 

“Count you out?”—those Pekingese eyes stared up 
at me in utter amazement—“count you out? Man, 
you're in. I already told the man you were letting me 
have the cash. You can’t let me down now!” 

“Out,” I repeated. “Out. That’s spelled O-U-T. It 
means not ‘In.’ That’s spelled I-N.” 

Rusty just didn’t seem able to take it in. He shook 
his head incredulously. 

"Ill never understand you, Sam. Try as I may. And 
Lord knows I hev tried. Here I am doin’ everything in 
my power to pay off an honorable debt and what do 
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you do?” He stuck a finger in my chest. He dug it in. 
“What do you do?” He jumped back and began that 
arm-waving routine. “I'll tell you what you do,” he 
hollered, “you let me down! That’s what you do!” 

“I appreciate your trying to pay me off, Rusty,” I 
told him quietly to calm him down. “Pay me off 
when you get lucky. l'll wait.” 

“All right,” he suddenly resigned himself to my 
view, “and I really appreciate your going along with 
me. Now just let me have a few bucks so I can get 
started again." 

Even while I was reaching for my wallet every- 
thing in me was telling me to stop. Everything in me 
kept saying don't and yet I didn't know how to stop. 
All I had the strength for was to leave the twenty in- 
side, take out a fiver and four singles, and then to 
palm the five. 

Rusty just stood looking at the four singles: he 
couldn't believe it. 

"Is that all?” he asked incredulously. 

I unpalmed the five and said weakly, “Yes, that’s 
all.” 

“Sam,” he told me in a voice too sorrowful to be- 
lieve, and making no move to take the bills, “Sam, I 
always knew you were cheap. But when other people 
said so I always defended you. I never dreamed, until 
this minute, that everything everybody ever said 
about you was true. You really are cheap, Sam. It 
hurts me to say it. But when a man shortchanges his 
best friend, what else is there to say?” 

Then he took the bills, stuffed them in his pocket, 
and walked slowly away. 

There was no use telling myself he’d conned me 
out of being his creditor into being his debtor. I real- 
ized that. But I felt awful all the same. 

So awful that I stayed away from the grandstand 
rail so he couldn't find me. I just couldn't go through 
another one of his mindless deals. 

How he knew where I was I'll never know. But he 
spent a dollar-fifty to get into the clubhouse so he 
must have been sure. Between the 5th and 6th races I 
was in the Clubhouse Bar; and that was where he 
found me. And sat down beside me with the kind of 
look only a dog whose master has given him a bone 
and then snatched it out of his mouth can give. 

"Have a drink, Rusty?" I asked him resignedly. 

“You think Pd have a drink with my Swore 
Enemy?" he put it to me. “Don’t you think I have 
any pride at all?” 

“If you have any pride at all, Rusty,” I filled him 
in, “you'll pay me off the bet you booked." 

"Sam"—he was using his confessional tone—“‘Sam, 
if you only knew the lengths you’ve forced me to in 
hitting that bet.” 

I waited. 

‘“Sam”—and suddenly he looked genuinely fright- 
ened—“Sam, I'm in a trouble. I need your advice.” 
And he drew three C notes out of his lapel pocket as 
though he were afraid of them. 
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“Booked a big one, I see," was all I could say. 

"A hundred across on the Number 4—and it's off 
at 11 to 1, same as Popcorn. What do I do, Sam? Tell 
me, what do I do?" 

I glanced at the tote board. The Number 4 had 
jumped to 14 to 1. The horses were out on the track. 

"Simple," I told him, "you've got ten minutes to 
get to the hundred-dollar window and put the man's 
bet down. Or you can play it straight and give it to 
your own man and let Aim worry." 

"Either way J wind up with nothing," he com- 
plained. 

"Rusty," I tried to explain, “if the horse even gets 
up for show money, you're through. You'll be lucky 
to get back to New Iberia alive, for God's sake. Don't 
you see you've got more riding than money? You got 
your /ivelihood riding, man." 

He saw it at last. He just sat there looking so 
young, yet so old, I realized I'd never seen anyone 
look that frightened. 

“Bet it for me, Sam,” he asked me like a child, “I 
can't make it to the window." 

“Have a drink while I’m gone," I told him, and 
took the bills. I was going through the door with the 
bills in my hand when the two security men came 
through, and then they weren't in my hand at all. 
The one was blocking the door, and I heard Rusty 
cry out "Cheezit the cops!” and start racing blindly 
around the bar. The other security man didn't even 
chase him. He just waited for him at the door. 

That was a long walk down to the Security Office. I 
was afraid that Rusty would make a run for it and I'd 
be part of the scene. The security man must have had 
a firm grip on him. But he didn't let it show; and the 
one who'd taken me in charge didn't put a hand on 
me. But it was all over before we got to the office. 
The bills were marked, of course. And they had been 
in my hand. 

Rusty, as I was not surprised to find, tried to get 
out of it the same way that he'd tried to get out of a 
suspension: by jumping up and hollering at me, 
“You're a dirty liar!” 

It didn’t do him any good. But it didn’t do me any 
good either. I didn't even mention the bet he'd 
booked for me. What good would that have done ei- 
ther of us? 

Leave it to Rusty. He brought it up! 

What could I say? Even though I'd somehow been 
able to prove that I hadn't booked that hundred- 
across-the-board bet, it remained that I had placed a 
fifty-dollar bet with an off-the-track bookie. 

"Tell me one thing, Rusty," the Chief of Security 
wanted to know out of nothing but simple curiosity, 
“what made you holler ‘Cheezit the cops?" 

“I never hollered ‘Cheezit the cops.” Rusty flat 
denied the charge. “What I said was, ‘Gentlemen, 
the law is present.’ ” 

Of all the ways there are to become a “Known 
Hoodlum"-just look at the route J took. [Q 
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Flor-the remarkable 
cause of Sherry 


Around the Ist Century B.C., a 
unique yeast started to materialize 
from the Spanish air quite suddenly, 
at vintage time. A snowy, whipped- 
cream-like surface bloomed over 
some, but not all wines. It looked 
like an enormous, white lily. So the 
Spanish called it Flor for flower. 
Gradually, all the lighter, finer wines 
thus began to flower...their bouquet 
changed, and their character deep- 
ened...they became dryer, crisper, 
and acquired more nose...the first 
Sherry was happening. 





And now, 2000 years later at Alma- 
dén, this miracle is happening beau- 
tifully in California. Here’s how it 
developed. 


The Sherry grape 


The golden Palomino grape—the es- 
sential start of the best Sherry, was 
brought over from Jerez, Spain and 
planted in the rich soil of California. 
It was a perfect fit. At this point, two 
essential ingredients for fine Sherry 
had been brought to Almadén: Flor 
yeast and the Palomino grape. Next 
we swung our attention to method, 
and realized that the Solera system— 
that process used originally in Spain 
—was the only way to produce high- 


* Origin California 


J Spend a few minutes 
with Almadén Solera 
Sherries and Ports“ Ne 


and you'll appreciate them 
for the rest of your life. 


est quality Sherry. And that required 
special barrels. 


White oak from Tennessee 


The best wood for aging Sherry is 
white oak from Tennessee; even the 
Spaniards haven't found another 
oak as good. So we arranged to have 
white oak cut down and shipped 
regularly to Spain; there, with 
skilled hands, Spanish coopers shape 
it into butts or casks. These are re- 
turned to Almadén where they hold 
the wine in two important stages. 
The first is in what the Spaniards 
call a Criadera (literally, a nursery) 
where the dry, young Palomino wine 
takes on the Flor flavor. Next is the 
Solera. 


The Solera System 
—2000 years old. 


A vast, dim room holds tier over tier 
of small oak barrels—some 20,000 in 
all. The young wine is poured into 
the topmost tier. What 1s drawn off 
for Sherry comes from the bottom 
tier — and never more than a third of 
a barrel at a time; this is replenished 
from the barrel above, and that bar- 
rel from a still higher barrel. This 
is the Solera System: through the 
years, the young Palomino wine 
blends with the older wines, moving 
slowly, from barrel to barrel, until 
it takes on the richness and quality 
of its ancestors. It’s easily the most 
expensive but definitely the best way 
to make Sherry. There are three 
Almadén Sherries, all made in this 
painstaking way, for you to try: 
Cocktail Sherry — as a dry aperitif 
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to be served before dinner chilled or 
over the rocks; Golden Sherry — not 
quite so dry, to be served chilled on 
the rocks with walnuts; and Cream 
Sherry —for those who prefer a 
sweeter Sherry as a before or after 
dinner drink (or anytime for that 
matter). 





The Port grape 
The best Port grape of Portugal, the 
Tinta Madeira, is used for Almadén 
Port. Notice it on the label...you 
will find it on few, very few, Ameri- 
can Port labels...it is always an in- 
dication of superior quality, of a 
true, varietal Port wine. Matured in 
oak, in the same Solera process as 
the Sherries, Almadén Ports achieve 
their maximum softness and flavor. 
They are made just as Port is made 
in Portugal. Try them: Tinta Ruby 
Port and Tinta Tawny Port. 
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Almadén Vineyards. Los Gatos and Paicines, California 






Wild streams, wild flowers. Jewels in 
North Carolinas crown of natural 
wonders. 


Waterfalls in mile-high forests, cas- 
cading in awesome grandeur. Falls 
named Bridal Veil, Mouse Creek, 
Shunkawakan, Whitewater, Burning- 
town, Linville, Connestee, Maiden 
Hair. Pacolet, Bird Rock, and John's 


for waterfall watchers. And for wild 
flower watchers. From early Spring to 
late Fall, on mountainsides and road- 
sides, there is excitement in the 
scene. And peace and quiet. 

Write Governor Robert W. Scott, 
Dept. A, Raleigh, N.C. 27611 fora 
ride-awhile walk-awhile guide to 
North Carolina's waterfalls. 


; 


LAIM North Carolina 


s 


Jump. Falls laced with legends of 
Indian maidsand brave hunters. ` 
a 


North Carolina's high country is great 


utdoor drama 





ENCOUNTERS 
WITH 
ARTISTS 








by Alexander EI lot 


"Guard your naiveté. It will be all 
you've got, someday." 


"Maitre, I am aware that you can make whatever 
shapes you like appear out of the air. They flow 
down into your fingers and out again. But how do 
you invite them down? I am trying to ask something 
simple, and not succeeding at all. When you begin a 
drawing, what is your first principle?" 

Pablo Picasso sat very still there on the beach, and 
seemed to gaze unblinkingly at the question. He re- 
sembled some anthropomorphic, powerfully molded 
bronze cauldron. But his old face, profiled against 
the sapphire Mediterranean, was pure Red Indian. 

Poking his right thumb into the sand, he drew a 
straight line. The sun struck sparkles from the sud- 
denly tumbled sand grains. With a sort of happy hu- 
mility, Picasso regarded that effect. 

Rousing himself again, he traced a curve like a 
rainbow across the straight line. Then, sitting back, 
he fixed me with an owlish look as if to say: “That’s 
all there is to it!" 

The problem is to combine the curve and the 
straight line in one gesture; that is, to draw some- 
thing which seems direct and virile as a cast-iron rail 
and yet at the same time appears as lightly sinuous as 
silk loosened upon the wind. In other words, to 
marry thrust and sweet responsiveness in one and the 





same stroke of the brush. A few Zen artists of China 
and Japan managed to do that. Picasso also achieved 
it, now and then. So did Matisse, but he did it with 
scissors, strangely enough. 

Can the same thing be done in life, or not? Is it at 
all possible to follow a straight and narrow path 
while wandering free as air? This must be so. Other- 
wise, how is the spirit to arrive anywhere? 


* * * 


Old Alfred Stieglitz, the pioneer art dealer and 
photographer, spread a sheaf of his own works out 
upon an enameled tabletop for me to see. Then, 
wordlessly, he slipped away to his office at the back 
of the gallery. 

Not even a Rembrandt etching could match those 
prints for suppleness of tone. Stieglitz, dark in the 
darkroom, must have poured alchemical fluids 
through the tips of his own phosphorescent fingers, I 
imagined, to make the pictures gleam. 

As in some ethereal mirror, the images seemed to 
reflect one another. There were photographs of ap- 
ples, first of all, and family porches and a baptism, 
and thighs parting and long hands tangled in 
shadow, and sunlight undulating like an otter down a 
cloud gully. 

Lake George, in upper New York State, had been 
this master's personal River Jordan. Georgia 
O'Keeffe was his frosty and burning prairie queen. 
Sex and the sky were north and south to him, obvi- 
ously. 
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I went to his office to say thanks and good-bye. 
Stieglitz was asleep on the couch. With his black cape 
casually draped across his body, his white hair stir- 
ring and delicate hands motionless, he resembled a 
torn cloud... 


* * * 


“Vich of you children can draw a straight line?" 

That was Josef Albers’ opening gun, at Black 
Mountain College. A few students dared to raise 
their hands. “Zo!” Albers beamed. “Please do as I 
do." With that he faced around to the blackboard 
and started walking sideways, chalk in hand. 
Skreeeek! He had drawn an absolutely level line 
some ten feet in length. 

The raised hands drifted down again, and sighs 
arose instead. This course would not be easy, we 
could see. But still we had no glimmering of the trials 
to come. Albers would put us to drawing letters and 
numbers in parallel perspective, backwards, with the 
pencil gripped between the toes, before very long. 
What for? To learn that control is freedom. 

Albers own line drawings keep involuting and 
popping out again as you look at them. They bring to 
mind impossibilities so far as the actual physical 
world is concerned. Flexible crystals, for instance, or 
cups running oval. Albers turns tables on themselves, 
and stirs the sea with skew pencils. His drawings are 
the children of a deliberately wayward pen. They ap- 
pear as astonished as they are astonishing. *Vich of 
you," they demand, cross-eyed, without a word, “can 
see crooked?" 

Effect-Making. That was the rather mysterious 
name for the seminar course which Albers gave at 
Black Mountain. Each student was required to pro- 
duce a few provocative objects for group discussion. 
It seemed simple enough, at first. 

My initial contribution was a cream-colored toilet 
seat dressed in a stocking of white net. Dada but dull, 
and just a bit obscene as well, the class judged it to 
be. Albers said nothing; he remained aloof. The 
mystically inclined are often somewhat puritanical. 

Next I offered an ancient broken boot from the 
trash dump. This I had polished and polished and 
polished, until it glistened like the enigmatic subject 
of Edgar Allan Poe's poem, “The Raven." But the 
group howled my surrealist bird or boot or devil out 
of court. 

Finally one morning I came bearing what ap- 
peared to be prismatic cotton on a tray. Rather 
proudly, I set it down on the floor in the midst of the 
circle. Complete silence greeted my offering. The se- 
cret glimmer which I had imparted to the cotton 
seemed to leave everyone cold. A fellow student 
nudged the cotton with his toe. Nothing happened, 
of course. A second student got up, stretched, and 
casually stooped to flip the cotton over. This exposed 
the bits of colored paper I had used. Still bending 
down, the youth started to say something. I kicked 
his interfering tail, and he tumbled flat. 
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"Jawohl!" Albers murmured. It seemed I had 
made an effect. 


i" A od 


"| do not believe in God, yet I believe in Picasso. I 
have a taste for modern art, naturally. But this the 
working man has not. He'd throw Picasso's canard 
faisandé—all that delicious rotten duck—right out; or 
in your face, perhaps. So now you see why I myself 
must stick to firm, precise representation. I paint for 
the masses. . ." 

Breaking off his monologue for a moment, Diego 
Rivera stood back to load a fat paintbrush with viri- 
dian green. The calla lilies on his easel began grow- 
ing stems downwards from their blossoms. 

"Crazy capitalist dupes," Diego went on, "have 
dared to mutilate my fresco at the Alameda Hotel. 
But not because they failed to understand it! No, 
they got my message very well. I put three words in 
that fresco: Dios No Existe! God does not exist. 
Those words alone drove my enemies mad. They 
went too far this time. Tomorrow you will see ten 
thousand Red Indian atheists come marching into 
Mexico City. My friends are coming from hundreds 
of miles around to demonstrate for me!" 

For half a heartbeat, I was taken in by that beau- 
tiful. prophecy. Diego knew, of course, that there was 
to be no demonstration at all. He lied, but in a won- 
derfully unspoiled way—like a believing child. 

While in the first bloom of his painting powers, 
Diego had unequivocally transformed a Christian 
chapel into a Communist shrine. His model for his 
masterpiece must have been Giotto's Arena Chapel 
at Padua. At Chapingo, however, the polemics are 
plainly modern. These figures have no halos, for ex- 
ample. Instead, they flaunt red banners. The milk 
which blessed the breasts of the all-holy Mother of 
God seems to be gone. Instead, the walls ooze blood 
of execution. But this is also “Blood of the Lamb.” I 
am not talking about illustration . . . 

At Chapingo, an olive-colored Earth Mother lies 
dozing, nude, upon the ground. Between the brown 
earth and her hand, a single small green sprout 
flames coolly up. Diego's first great love, Lupe Ma- 
rin, posed for that earth-bare deity. He also put him- 
self in the painting, I think, as the green-blooded 
flame which stands naked to the curl of Lupe's hand. 

“You are the Giotto of the modern age," I told 
him once. But Diego hotly denied that charge—or 
honor, as the case may be. Frowning down his belly, 
he explained: 

"Giotto made propaganda for the sake of the 
priests and others whose purpose was to keep the 
proletariat enslaved. He was paid by the people at 
the top. They had few illusions concerning the con- 
tent of Giotto's art, but even so the beauty of its 
forms appealed to them. As for the proletariat, they 
could not care less about beauty, but they did appre- 
ciate Giotto's storytelling quality. High and low 
alike, you see, enjoyed Giotto. But such a thing is no 


1715. Cognac begins. 


The world is discovering cognac. 

At the same time, Jean Martell 
arrives in Cognac Country. 

He is beguiled by the distilling 
of brandy. 

By 1728, 27,000 barrels of 


cognac have been exported. 
That was 243 years ago. 
Since then, it is difficult to 

separate the history of cognac 

from that of House of Martell. 
In fact, there has been no 
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other occupation for anyone in the 
Martell family except that of 
creating fine cognac. 

Which is probably the reason 
Martell cognacs are the 
largest-selling in the world. 


Martell. Taste histarv 





\:7 34 words on the 
___Noilly Prat martini 
by W. Somerset Maugham. 


‘Noilly Prat is a 
necessary component 
of a dry martini. 
Without it you can 
make a side car 
a gimlet, a white 
z lady,or a gin 
and bitters, but you 
cannot make a 
dry martini.” 

“Points of View”, 1958 


L1 pint 14 fluid ounces Alcoho 2 d 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE LE y 
un JOS. GARNEAU C° NEW vo - 
Don’t stir without Noilly Prat 





longer possible. Society has split down the middle.” 

“Do you reflect the split?” I asked. 

He stood swaying hugely in his thick boots: “No. 
No, that doesn’t follow.” 

Later that day, Diego took me out to view the 
“monument” which he was erecting at the edge of a 
lava field. Was that rough building of his own design 
ever completed? Were the bones of Diego actually 
buried there according to his secret wish? When | 
Saw it, only two towers had been built. In the Tower 
of the Wind a chill draft spiraled around me until I 
sneezed. In the Tower of the Water was a small re- 
flecting pool. Kneeling on its flagstone rim, I peered 
into the pool. My own face glimmered up at me. 
Through that, I saw a second image which was 
formed of shells and glittering stones. This image 
seemed to writhe upon itself; it was a pair of serpents 
coupling. And now slowly the serpents formed a face, 
not my face but something very different. Their glit- 
tering loops outlined eye sockets, rooted teeth, the 
cranium of a skull. 

The giant figure of Diego, at my back, filled the 
doorway and the pool with shadow. 


x * * 


“Skin!” the surrealist painter Yves Tanguy ex- 
claimed. Stretching his clever hands in my direction, 
he spread the fingers wide as if to demonstrate a pair 
of neat but too tight-fitting gloves. “How I yearn,” he 
went on, “to spring out of my skin and drop the 
whole thing forever!” 

The cocktails had made us both expansive. 
“Which skin do you mean?” I asked coarsely. “Your 
epidermis? That would leave a whole lot more still 
zipped up as before. A human being is a regular Chi- 
nese nest of skins. If you like, think of your gut. 
That’s a skin you derive by evolution from the lowly 
worm. But you can escape all your skins at once, per- 
fectly well. Just close your eyes and think of some- 
thing far off, such as the Andromeda Nebula. You'll 
find yov're there right away." 

"No, but I wish I were." Swallowing the last of his 
dry martini, Tanguy got up from his chair. "Let's 
walk in the garden, shall we? Summer came early to 
Connecticut this year. I keep telling myself it's lovely 
here." 

Strolling about Tanguy's estate, we heard a faint 
pathetic cheeping sound which came from the grass 
at our feet. Tanguy, barely breaking stride, brought 
his crepe-soled boot neatly down upon a robin chick. 
Its little gut protruded from its pleading beak, and 
popped. “Too bad,” the painter said as we passed on. 
“I have to do that all the time." 

I asked him why, but Tanguy disdained to reply. 
The sun was warm; I shivered all the same. 


* * * 


One evening, the sculptor Len Lye appeared with 
a five-foot rod of shimmering high-tensile steel. He 
set this upright in the socket of a boxlike pedestal 
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which made a humming sound. Stooping, ex- 
pressionless, Len threw a switch or two. The rod 
tilted slowly to one side and back again. It repeated 
the same gesture ten, twenty, a hundred times, faster 
and faster, until we could see nothing but the left and 
right boundaries of its arc glimmering like the up- 
lifted arms of an Egyptian ka. - 

The rod slowed into view again, and now it started 
trembling apprehensively. It shivered, shook itself, 
speeded straight up to transparency—and bloomed. 
It became nothing but unfolding light waves and 
prismatic petals of emptiness. 

Returning into actual vision a second time, the rod 
seemed red and angry with internal stress. Seething, 
it lunged at us. The circle of watchers abruptly fell 
back. Some of us pressed flat against the walls, while 
others crouched and covered their faces. 

Fortunately, the rod recollected itself in time. It 
nodded once or twice, bowed low before the com- 
pany, and finally swayed into perfect stillness. 
Poised, upright, it stood; the same rod as at first. 

Len clicked off the machine. Coolly unsocketing 
his nerveless dancer, he laid it aside. I touched the 
steel with my fingers, and distant things came wrig- 
gling into my mind . . . 

Pharaoh Semti was wont to dance with rod in 
hand before the nameless God at the Top of the 
Stairs. Aaron, the brother of Moses, carried a rod 
which turned into a serpent when he cast it down. Ti- 
resias, the blind Greek seer, twirled a scepter as 
spindle for his dire prophecies. Like the Siberian sha- 
mans of recent times, Abaris rode an arrow up to 
spiritland. Nectanebo the Magus, you may remem- 
ber, manipulated his ebony baton to drown an an- 
cient armada. And he it was who caused Zeus-Am- 
mon to enter Queen Olympias in serpent form . . . 

Such sorceries surely impress; yet perhaps empti- 
ness is best. 


* * * 


Everyone builds his own tomb, which may become 
a womb of future happenings. But this is seldom so 
Obvious as in the case of Frederick Kiesler. While he 
lived, Kiesler endlessly designed an “Endless 
House,” as he called it. This was never built, I be- 
lieve, and yet it stands in the imagination at least. 

It is a shelter which consists entirely of sparkling 
white curves, like an immense piece of popcorn sus- 
pended in midair. You reach it by means of a slender 
rope ladder. Once safely in, you will find soft col- 
umns and crystal pools and deeply curved bowers 
upholstered in raw silks. Light from a giant prism or 
navel-stone in the dim central dome flows all around 
the inside of this home, washing down different col- 
ors hour by hour and season by season in strict 
accordance with the angle of the sun. 

Kiesler was tiny, physically. No matter where he 
chose to sit, his feet could seldom reach the floor. His 
accent and his courtesy were Viennese; his flesh was 
as pale as candle wax; his lips resembled a letter slot; 
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his glance was level, and his mind was set. He had 
phallic intensity; no doubt of that. 

“You must always continue strrraight!” he coun- 
seled me. I asked what I should do if I happened to 
meet with a stone wall, whereupon Kiesler tilted his 
trembling face to the heavens, pointed one pale fire- 
cracker forefinger aloft, and trilled: “Go op!” 


* * * 


Henri Matisse was sitting up in bed. “Picasso sent 
you his love,” I said. The master nodded slightly. Af- 
ter a minute or two he said: 

“We have no need of actual contact. The last time 
we saw each other was at Picasso’s studio in Vallauris. 
He offered me whatever I liked that was there. I 
chose the little oil painting of an owl which you see 
on the wall. Next day, I sent a dress to Picasso.” 

I laughed. Matisse continued unperturbed. “It was 
a rather special dress," he explained. "So heavily em- 
broidered and frilled with feathers that it could stand 
erect all by itself. I thought he might enjoy painting 
one of his girls in that. He needed cheering up." 

A strange thought crept into my mind. It seemed 
to me that God could easily create several glorious 
Sun Kings—not to mention Napoleons—from the 
mere excrement of a Picasso or Matisse. 

“That dress was sheer color," Matisse went on. “Pi- 
casso's owl, you notice, is somber line. Some say that 
I'm really a colorist, and that Picasso is a sculptor at 
heart. But it is all one and the same." 

Dozens of paper cutouts hung pinned to the walls 
around the room. These crowning works were for his 
Jazz series. One seemed to show a saxophone sliced 
from an ice-fall playing crystallized Sidney Bechet. 
In another, a feathery cortege clip-clopped from vel- 
vet onto stone and back again. A third celebrated a 
cinder Icarus drifting from the blaze of noon to no- 
where, with its heart alight. 

“Do works like these begin," I asked, “with color 
or with line?" 

“Neither. In the old days I would sometimes begin 
with lines but then the colors I put in always forced 
changes later on. If I began with colors, they would 
change the contours as I went along. It was like a 
game, you see, first a little on this side and then a 
little on that side. The object being to achieve a liv- 
ing balance. But now that process is no longer neces- 
sary for me. Now I create with color and line simulta- 
neously. Look here . . .” He swung his bedside table 
toward me. It was equipped with narrow drawers 
holding colored papers, scissors, and pins. 

“You see my tools," Matisse continued. “Here in 
my bed I concentrate all my remaining strength upon 
collage. I carve color directly with my scissors, don't 
you see? I do this in the same spirit that Michelan- 
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gelo brought to stone-carving. It makes me very 
happy. Somehow, since the cancer operation on my 
rectum, I am free." 

“Maitre,” I said, and swallowed nervously, “I have 
a final question for you." 

Matisse was resting with the pillows plumped up 
in back of his pasty head. Behind his bifocals, his 
chill, keen eyes glinted invitingly. Smoothing the 
linen counterpane over his belly, he said: "Ask 
away." 

“Your own battles lie behind you,” I said, “but you 
know from personal experience how artists have to 
struggle to survive at all. Why do we do it? What are 
we fighting for?" 

“Naiveté!” Matisse shot that word hard at me. 

“Naiveté,” he repeated after a moment, “is the 
chief cause of every artist’s sufferings. It is also the 
source of anything good that we may do. Remember 
that. Study as hard as you like, but guard your na- 


iveté. It will be all you've got, someday. And now, 


my friend, we have to say good-bye. I am packing 
my bags for the next world." 


* * * 


Her face appeared to waver in the deepening 
gloom, passing from full to hollow and from hollow 
to full. Watchful, dimly glittering like a reflection in 
a stream, it kept part of my heart between its lips. 

“Do you recall the evening," I asked, “when you 
wrote something with a fountain pen in the palm of 
my hand? You were no more than fourteen then. I 
was seventeen." 

Softly, the photographer Diane Arbus spoke out of 
the dusk: *What did I write? Bone, that was it. Be- 
cause you were like that. You did a lot more talking 
in those days than you do now, yet what you had to 
say seemed like a crying of the bones. And I myself 
felt really sad, for no reason that I could guess. Our 
bodies were unquiet, I suppose." 

She had it right, I thought. 

Aloud, I said nothing. Her shadow-pocked face 
glimmered silver-distant in the dusk, like some small 
private moon. 

Now finally (I told her in my heart) we know that 
there are infinite realities which the body never fath- 
oms. Small fish like you and me, Diane, are fright- 
ened by the shadow of Leviathan. His vast jaws open 
and he rushes up at us, out of the void. We dart back, 
terrified, toward the deltas of home. We shiver after 
freshwater rivers and running brooks and quiet pools 
in the shelter of trees—for childhood, is it? 

I swear that I had spoken not one word, and yet 
she frowned at my question, murmuring: “No, I 
don't think so. It has to be for something else; some- 
thing we're not aware of." O 


PORTFOLIO 


Four photographs by Diane Arbus 


Photographer Diane Arbus was born in 1923. She began 
in fashion photography and, in the 1950s, writes her 
daughter Doon Arbus, worked “in a portrait tradition. Later 
Diane discovered a subject matter that was completely her 
own and which included all sorts of people that others had 
turned their backs on, dwarfs, giants, twins, circus 
performers, transvestites. But it was not only her subject 
matter that made her work unique, it was her relation ship 
with the subjects which involved a mysterious cooperation 
and demanded their complicity in the taking of the picture. 
They presented her with what they believed themselves 





to be and she, in a sense, confirmed their beliefs, took them 
upon herself, and in that sense, they were both taking equal 
PESKB 

Diane Arbus committed suicide in June, 1971. In 
November, New York’s Museum of Modern Art will hold an 
exhibition of her work. In April and May of 1973 the 
exhibition will appear at the Museum of Contemporary Art 
in Chicago, in October, 1973, at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art, and in early 1974 at the Walker Art Center in 
Minneapolis. A collection of eighty photographs entitled 
Diane Arbus will be published in book form in November. 
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Midnight Brunch. 


Some of us would rather 
spend the morningsleeping than 
eating. So why not have brunch 
at midnight? We tried it at the 
end of a recent happy evening 
and discovered there’s some- | E 
thing deliciously crazy about To make 2888 aifriver 
having breakfast before bed. 

put 2 or 3 ice cubes in a glass, 


If you're the kind of person » 111), oz. Smimoff. Fill with 
who never gets hungry in the ba 
orange juice and stir. 
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THE CONGRESSMAN 
WHO LOVED FLAUBERT 





A story by Ward Just 


l. 

he deputation was there: twelve men in his 

outer office and he would have to see them. 

His own fault, if “fault” was the word. They'd 
called every day for a week, trying to arrange an ap- 
pointment. Finally his assistant, Annette, put it to 
him: Please see them. Do it for me. Wein is an old 
friend, she'd said. It meant a lot to Wein to get his 
group before a congressman whose name was known, 
whose words had weight. LaRuth stood and 
stretched; his long arms reached for the ceiling. He 
was his statuesque best that day: dark suit, dark tie, 
white shirt, black beard neatly trimmed. No jewelry 
of any kind. He rang his secretary and told her to 
show them in, to give them thirty minutes and then 
ring again; the committee meeting was at eleven. 

"What do they look like?" 

"Scientists," she said. "They look just as you'd ex- 
pect scientists to look. They're all thin. And none of 
them are smoking." LaRuth laughed. They're pretty 
intense, Lou." 

"Well, let's get on with it." 

He met them at the door, as they shyly filed in. 
Wein and his committee were scientists against impe- 
realism. They were physicists, biologists, linguists, 
and philosophers. They introduced themselves, and 
LaRuth wondered again what it was that a philos- 
opher did in these times. It had to be a grim year for 
philosophy. The introductions done, LaRuth leaned 





back, a long leg hooked over the arm of his chair, 
and told them to go ahead. 

They had prepared a congressional resolution, a 
sense-of-the-Congress resolution, which they wanted 
LaRuth to introduce. It was a message denouncing 
imperialism, and as LaRuth read it he was impressed 
by its eloquence. They had assembled hard facts: so 
many tons of bombs dropped in Indochina, so many 
"facilities" built in Africa, so many American sol- 
diers based in Europe, so many billions in corporate 
investment in Latin America. It was an excellent 
statement, not windy as so many of them are. He fin- 
ished reading it, and turned to Wein. 

"Congressman, we believe this is a matter of 
simple morality. Decency, if you will. There are par- 
allels elsewhere, the most compelling being the exter- 
mination of American Indians. Try not to look on the 
war and the bombing from the perspective of a West- 
erner looking East but of an Easterner facing West." 
LaRuth nodded. He recognized that it was the war 
that truly interested them. “The only place the anal- 
ogy breaks down is that the Communists in Asia ap- 
pear to be a good deal more resourceful and resilient 
than the Indians in America. Perhaps that is because 
there are so many more of them." Wein paused to 
smile. “But it is genocide either way. It is a stain on 
the American Congress not to raise a specific voice of 
protest, not only in Asia but in the other places 
where American policy is doing violence . . ." 
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LaRuth wondered if they knew the mechanics of 
moving a congressional resolution. They probably 
did; there was no need for a civics lecture. Wein was 
looking at him, waiting for a response. An inter- 
vention. “It’s a very fine statement," LaRuth said. 

*Everybody says that. And then they tell us to get 
the signatures and come back. We think this ought to 
be undertaken from the inside. In that way, when 
and if the resolution is passed, it will have more 
force. We think that a member of Congress should 
get out front on it." 

An admirable toughness there, LaRuth thought. If 
he were Wein, that would be just about the way he'd 
put it. 

*We've all the people you'd expect us to have." 
Very rapidly, Wein ticked off two dozen names, the 
regular antiwar contingent on the Democratic left. 
“What we need to move with this is not the tradi- 
tional dove, but a more moderate man. A moderate 
man with a conscience." Wein smiled. 

“Yes,” LaRuth said. 

“Someone like you." 

LaRuth was silent a moment, then spoke rapidly. 
“My position is this. I’m not a member of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee or the Appropriations Com- 
mittee or Armed Services or any of the others where 

. war legislation or defense matters are consid- 
ered. I’m not involved in foreign relations, I’m in 
education. It's the Education and Labor Committee. 
No particular reason why those two subjects should 
be linked, but they are.” LaRuth smiled. "That's 
Congress for you." 

“It seems to us, Congressman, that the war—the 
leading edge of imperialism and violence—is tied to 
everything. Education is a mess because of the war. 
So is labor. And so forth. It's all part of the war. 
Avoid the war and you avoid all the other problems. 
The damn thing is like the Spanish Inquisition, if you 
lived in Torquemada's time, fifteenth-century Spain. 
If you did try to avoid it you were either a coward or 
a fool. That is meant respectfully." 

“Well, it is nicely put. Respectfully.” 

“But you won't do it." 

LaRuth shook his head. “You get more names, 
and Pll think about cosponsoring. But I won't front 
for it. I’m trying to pass an education bill right now. I 
can't get out front on the war, too. Important as it is. 
Eloquent as you are. There are other men in this 
House who can do the job better than I can." 

*We're disappointed," Wein said. 

*[ could make you a long impressive speech." His 
eyes took in the others, sitting in chilly silence. "I 
could list all the reasons. But you know what they 
are, and it wouldn't do either of us any good. I wish 
you success." 

"Spare us any more successes," Wein said. "Every- 
one wishes us success, but no one helps. We're like 
the troops in the trenches. The Administration tells 
them to go out and win the war. You five hundred 
thousand American boys, you teach the dirty Com- 
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mies a lesson. Storm the hill, the Administration 
says. But the Administration is far away from the 
shooting. We're right behind you, they say. Safe in 
Washington." 

“I don't deny it," LaRuth said mildly. 

“I think there are special places in hell reserved for 
those who see the truth but will not act." LaRuth 
stiffened, but stayed silent. "These people are worse 
than the ones who love the war. You are more dan- 
gerous than the generals in the Pentagon, who at 
least are doing what they believe in. It is because of 
people like you that we are where we are." 

Never justify, never explain, LaRuth thought; it 
was pointless anyway. They were pleased to think of 
him as a war criminal. A picture of a lurching tum- 
brel in Pennsylvania Avenue flashed through his 
mind, and was gone, an oddly comical image. La- 
Ruth touched his beard and sat upright. “I’m sorry 
you feel that way. It isn't true, you know." One more 
number like that one, he thought suddenly, and he'd 
throw the lot of them out of his office. 

But Wein would not let go. *We're beyond subtle 
distinctions, Mr. LaRuth. That is one of the delight- 
ful perceptions that the war has brought us. We can 
mumble all day. You can tell me about your respon- 
sibilities and your effectiveness, and how you don't 
want to damage it. You can talk politics and I can 
talk morals. But I took moral philosophy in college. 
An interesting academic exercise." LaRuth nodded; 
Wein was no fool. *Is it true you wrote your Ph.D. 
thesis on Flaubert?" 

“I wrote it at the Sorbonne," LaRuth replied. “But 
that was almost twenty years ago. Before politics." 
LaRuth wanted to give them something to hang on 
to. They would appreciate the irony, and then they 
could see him as a fallen angel, a victim of the pro- 
cess; it was more interesting than seeing him as a war 
criminal. 

“Well, it figures." 

LaRuth was surprised. He turned to Wein. "How 
does it figure?" 

*Flaubert was just as pessimistic and cynical as 
you are." 


LaRuth had thirty minutes to review his presenta- 
tion to the committee. This was the most important 
vote in his twelve years in Congress, a measure 
which, if they could steer it through the House, 
would release a billion dollars over three years' time 
to elementary schools throughout the country. The 
measure was based on a hellishly complicated for- 
mula which several legal experts regarded as uncon- 
stitutional; but one expert is always opposed by an- 
other when a billion dollars is involved. LaRuth had 
to nurse along the chairman, a volatile personality, a 
natural skeptic. Today he had to put his presentation 
in exquisite balance, giving here, taking there, assur- 
ing the committee that the Constitution would be ob- 
served, and that all regions would share equally. 
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It was not something that could be understood in a 
university, but LaRuth’s twelve years in the House of 
Representatives would be justified if he could pass 
this bill. Twelve years, through three Presidents. 
He'd avoided philosophy and concentrated on detail. 
his own time in a third-rate grade school in a South- 
ern mill town never far from his mind: that was the 
reference point. Not often that a man was privileged 
to witness the methodical destruction of children be- 
fore the age of thirteen, before they had encountered 
genuinely soulless and terrible events: the war, for 
one. His bill would begin the process of revivifying 
education. It was one billion dollars’ worth of life, 
and he'd see to it that some of the money leaked 
down to his own school. LaRuth was lucky, an es- 
capee on scholarships, first to Tulane and then to 
Paris, his world widened beyond measure; Flaubert 
gave him a taste for politics. Madame Bovary and A 
Sentimental Education were political novels, or so 
he’d argued at the Sorbonne; politics was nothing 
more or less than an understanding of ambition, and 
the moral and social conditions that produced it in its 
various forms. The House of Representatives: un 
stade des arrivistes. And now the press talked him up 
as a Southern liberal, and the Northern Democrats 
came to him for help. Sometimes he gave it, some- 
times he didn’t. They could not understand the refus- 
als—Lou, you won with 65 percent of the vote the last 
time out. What do you want, a coronation? They 
were critical that he would not get out front on the 
war, and would not vote against bills vital to South- 
ern interests. (Whatever they were, now that the en- 
tire region was dominated by industrial combines 
whose headquarters were in New York or Chicago— 
and how’s that for imperialism, Herr Wein?) They 
didn’t, or couldn’t, grasp the paper-thin depth of his 
support. The Birchers and the segs were everywhere, 
and each time he voted with the liberals in the House 
he'd hear from a few of them. You are being watched. 
He preferred a low silhouette. All those big liberals 
didn't understand that a man with enough money 
could still buy an election in his district; he told them 
that LaRuth compromised was better than no La- 
Ruth at all. That line had worked well the first four 
or five years he'd been in Washington; it worked no 
longer. In these times, caution and realism were the 
refuge of a scoundrel. 

The war, so remote in its details, poisoned every- 
thing. He read about it every day, and through a 
friend on the Foreign Affairs Committee saw some 
classified material. But he could not truly engage 
himself in it, because he hadn't seen it firsthand. He 
did not know it intimately. It was clear enough that it 
was a bad war, everyone knew that; but knowing it 
and feeling it were two different things. The year be- 
fore he'd worked to promote a junket, a special sub- 
committee to investigate expenditures for education. 
There was plenty of scandalous rumor to justify the 
investigation. He tried to promote it in order to get a 
look at the place firsthand, on the ground. He wanted 
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to look at the faces and the villages, to see the coun- 
tryside which had been destroyed by the war, to ob- 
serve the actual manner in which the war was being 
fought. But the chairman refused, he wanted no part 
of it; scandal or no scandal, it was not part of the 
committee's business. So the trip never happened. 
What the congressman knew about the war he read 
in newspapers and magazines and saw on television. 
But that did not help. LaRuth had done time as an 
infantryman in Korea, and knew what killing was 
about; the box did not make it as horrible as it was. 
The box romanticized it, cleansed it of pain; one 
more false detail. Even the blood deceived, coming 
up pink and pretty on the television set. One night he 
spent half of Cronkite fiddling with the color knob to 
get a perfect red, to insist the blood look like blood. 

More: early in his congressional career, LaRuth 
took pains to explain his positions. He wanted his 
constituents to know what he was doing and why, 
and two newsletters went out before the leader of his 
state's delegation took him aside one day in the hall. 
Huge arms around his shoulders, a whispered confer- 
ence. Christ, you are going to get killed, the man 
said. Don't do that. Don't get yourself down on paper 
on every raggedy-ass bill that comes before Con- 
gress. It makes you a few friends, who don't remem- 
ber, and a lot of enemies, who do. Particularly in 
your district: you are way ahead of those people in a 
lot of areas, but don't advertise it. You've a fine fu- 
ture here; don't ruin it before you've begun. LaRuth 
thought the advice was captious and irresponsible 
and disregarded it. And very nearly lost reelection, 
after some indiscretions to a newspaperman. That 
son of a bitch, who violated every rule of confidence 
held sacred in the House of Representatives. 

His telephone rang. The secretary said it was An- 
nette. 

"How did it go?" Her voice was low, cautious. 

"Like a dream,” he said. “And thanks lots. I’m up 
there with the generals as a war criminal. They think 
make lampshades in my spare time.” 

Coolly: “I take it you refused to help them.” 
“You take it right.” 

“They’re very good people. Bill Wein is one of the 
most distinguished botanists in the country.” 

“Yes, he speaks very well. A sincere, intelligent, 
dedicated provocateur. Got off some very nice lines, 
at least one reference to Dante. A special place in 
hell is reserved for people like me, who are worse 
than army generals.” 

“Well, that’s one point of view.” 

“You know, I’m tired of arguing about the war. If 
Wein is so goddamned concerned about the war and 
the corruption of the American system, then why 
doesn’t he give up the fat government contracts at 
that think tank he works for . . .” 

"That's unfair, Lou!" 

^. . Why do they think that anyone who deals in 
the real world is an automatic sellout? Creep. A reso- 
lution like that one, even if passed, would have no ef- 
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fect. Zéro effect. It would not be binding, the thing’s 
too vague. They'd sit up there and everyone would 
have a good gooey warm feeling, and nothing would 
happen. It's meaningless, except of course for the vir- 
tue. Virtue everywhere. Virtue triumphant. So I am 
supposed to put my neck on the line for something 
that's meaningless. . ." LaRuth realized he was near 
shouting, so he lowered his voice. “Meaningless,” he 
said. 

"You're so hostile," she said angrily. “Filled with 
hate. Contempt. Why do you hate everybody? You 
should’ve done what Wein wanted you to do.” 

He counted to five and was calm now, reasonable. 
His congressional baritone: “It’s always helpful to 
have your political advice, Annette. Very helpful. I 
value it. Too bad you're not a politician yourself." 
She said nothing, he could hear her breathing. "TII 
see you later," he said, and hung up. 


LaRuth left his office, bound for the committee 
room. He'd gone off the handle, and was not sorry. 
But sometimes he indulged in just a bit much in- 
trospection and self-justification, endemic diseases in 
politicians. There were certain basic facts: his con- 
stituency supported the war, at the same time per- 
mitting him to oppose it so long as he did it quietly 
and in such a way that "the boys" were supported. 
Oppose the war, support the troops. A high-wire 
act—very Flaubertian, that situation; it put him in 
the absurd position of voting for military appropria- 
tions and speaking out against the war. Sorry, An- 
nette; that's the way we think on Capitol Hill. It's a 
question of what you vote for. Forget the fancy words 
and phrases, it’s a question of votes. Up, down, or 
“present.” Vote against the appropriations and sly 
opponents at home would accuse him of “tying the 
hands" of American troops and thereby comforting 
the enemy. Blood on his fingers. 


2. 


aRuth was forty; he had been in the House since 
the age of twenty-eight. Some of his col- 


leagues had been there before he was born, 
moving now around the halls and the committee 
rooms as if they were extensions of antebellum 
county courthouses. They smelled of tobacco and 
whiskey and old wool, their faces dry as parchment. 
LaRuth was amused to watch them on the floor; they 
behaved as they would at a board meeting of a fam- 
ily business, attentive if they felt like it, disruptive if 
their mood was playful. They were forgiven; it was a 
question of age. The House was filled with old men, 
and its atmosphere was one of very great age. Def- 
erence was a way of life. LaRuth recalled a friend 
who aspired to a position of leadership. They put 
him through his paces, and for some reason he did 
not measure up; the friend was told he’d have to 
wait, it was not yet time. He’d been there eighteen 
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years, and was only fifty-two. Fifty-two! Jack Ken- 
nedy was President at forty-three, and Thomas Jef- 
ferson had written the preamble when under thirty- 
five. But then, as one of the senior men put it, this 
particular fifty-two-year-old man had none of the du- 
rable qualities of Kennedy or Jefferson. That is, he 
did not have Kennedy’s money or Jefferson’s brains. 
Not that money counted for very much in the House 
of Representatives; plutocrats belonged in the other 
body. 

It was not a place for lost causes. There were too 
many conflicting interests, too much confusion, too 
many turns to the labyrinth. Too many people: four 
hundred and thirty-five representatives and about a 
quarter of them quite bright. Quite bright enough 
and knowledgeable enough to strangle embarrassing 
proposals, and take revenge as well. Everyone was 
threatened if the eccentrics got out of hand. The po- 
litical coloration of the eccentric didn’t matter. This 
was one reason why it was so difficult to build an 
ideological record in the House. A man with ideology 
was wise to leave it before reaching a position of in- 
fluence, because by then he’d mastered the art of 
compromise, which had nothing to do with dogma or 
public acts of conscience. It had to do with simple ef- 
fectiveness, the tact and strength with which a man 
dealt with legislation, inside committees, behind 
closed doors. That was where the work got done, and 
the credit passed around. 

LaRuth, at forty, was on a knife’s edge. Another 
two years and he’d be a man of influence, and there- 
fore ineligible for any politics outside the House—or 
not ineligible, but shopworn, no longer new, no 
longer fresh. He would be ill-suited, and there were 
other practical considerations as well, because who 
wanted to be a servant for twelve or fourteen years 
and then surrender an opportunity to be master? Not 
LaRuth. So the time for temporizing was nearly past. 
If he was going to forsake the House and reach for 
the Senate (a glamorous possibility), he had to do it 
soon. 


LaRuth’s closest friend in Congress was a man 
about his own age from a neighboring state. They’d 
come to the Hill in the same year, and for a time en- 
joyed publicity in the national press, where they 
could least afford it. Two Young Liberals from the 
South, that sort of thing. Winston was then a bach- 
elor, too, and for the first few years they shared a 
house in Cleveland Park. But it was awkward, there 
were too many women in and out of the place, and 
one groggy morning Winston had come upon La- 
Ruth and a friend taking a shower together and that 
had torn it. They flipped for the house and LaRuth 
won, and Winston moved to grander quarters in 
Georgetown. They saw each other frequently, and 
laughed together about the curiosities of the Ameri- 
can political system; Winston, a gentleman farmer 
from the plantation South, was a ranking member of 


the House Foreign Affairs Committee. The friend- 
ship was complicated because they were occasional 
rivals: who would represent the New South? They 
took to kidding each other’s press notices: LaRuth 
was the “attractive liberal,” Winston the “wealthy 
liberal.” Thus, LaRuth became Liberal Lou and 
Winston was Wealthy Warren. To the extent that ei- 
ther of them had a national reputation, they were in 
the same category: they voted their consciences, but 
were not incautious. 

It was natural for Wein and his committee of sci- 
entists to go directly to Winston after leaving La- 
Ruth. The inevitable telephone call came the next 
day, Winston inviting LaRuth by for a drink around 
six; “small problem to discuss.” Since leaving Cleve- 
land Park, Warren Winston’s life had become plump 
and graceful. Politically secure now, he had sold his 
big house back home and bought a small jewel of a 
place on Dumbarton Avenue, three bedrooms and a 
patio in back, a mirrored bar, and a sauna in the 
basement. Winston was drinking a gin and tonic by 
the pool when LaRuth walked in. The place was 
more elegant than he’d remembered; the patio was 
now decorated with tiny boxbushes and a magnolia 
tree was in full cry. 

They joked a bit, laughing over the new Southern 
manifesto floating around the floor of the House. 
They were trying to find a way to spike it without 
seeming to spike it. Winston mentioned the “small 
problem” after about thirty minutes of small talk. 

“Lou, do you know a guy named Wein?” 

"He's a friend of Annette’s.” 

"He was in to see you, then." 

"Yeah." 

"And?" 

“We didn’t see eye to eye." 

"You're being tight-lipped, Liberal Lou." 

"I told him to piss off" LaRuth said. “He called 
me a war criminal, and then he called me a cynic. A 
pessimist, a cynic, and a war criminal. All this for 
some cream-puff resolution that will keep them 
damp in Cambridge and won’t change a goddamned 
thing.” 

“You think it’s that bad.” 

“Worse, maybe.” 

"I'm not sure. Not sure at all.” 

"Warren, Christ." 

"Look, doesn't it make any sense at all to get the 
position of the House on record? That can't fail to 
have some effect downtown, and it can't fail to have 
an effect in the country. It probably doesn't stand a 
chance of being passed, but the effort will cause some 
commotion. The coon’ll be treed. Some attention 
paid. It’s a good thing to get on the record, and I can 
see some points being made.” 

“What points? Where?” 

“The newspapers, the box. Other places. It'd show 
that at least some of us are not content with things as 
they are. That we want to change. . ." 

LaRuth listened carefully. It was obvious to him 
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that Winston was trying out a speech; like a new suit 
of clothes, he took it out and tried it on, asking his 
friend about the color, the fit, the cut of it. 

". . . the idea that change can come from within 
the system . . ." 

"Aaaaaoh," LaRuth groaned. 

"No?" Innocently. 

"How about, and so, my fellow Americans, ask not 
what you can do for Wein, but what Wein can do for 
you. That thing is loose as a hound dog's tongue. 
Now tell me the true gen.” 

"Bettger's retiring." 

"You don't say." LaRuth was surprised. Bettger 
was the state's senior senator, a living Southern leg- 
end. 

"Cancer. No one knows about it. He'll announce 
retirement at the end of the month. It's my only 
chance for the next four years, maybe ever. There'll 
be half a dozen guys in the primary, but my chances 
are good. If I’m going to go for the Senate, it's got to 
be now. This thing of Wein's is a possible vehicle. I 
say possible. One way in. People want a national pol- 
itician as a senator. It's not enough to've been a good 
congressman, or even a good governor. You need 
something more: when people see your face on the 
box they want to think senatorial, somehow. You 
don't agree?" 

LaRuth was careful now. Winston was saying 
many of the things he himself had said. Of course he 
was right, a senator needed a national gloss. The old 
bulls didn't need it, but they were operating from a 
different tradition, pushing different buttons. But if 
you were a young man running statewide for the first 
time, you needed a different base. Out there in televi- 
sion land were all those followers without leaders. 
People were pulled by different strings now. The 
point was to identify which strings pulled strongest. 

"I think Wein's crowd is a mistake. That resolution 
is a mistake. They'll kill you at home if you put your 
name to that thing." 

“No, Lou. You do it a different way. With a little 
rewording, that resolution becomes a whole lot less 
scary; it becomes something straight out of Robert A. 
Taft. You e-/iminate the fancy words and phrases. 
You steer clear of words like corrupt or genocide or 
violence. You and I, Lou, we know: our people /ike 
violence, it's part of our way of life. So you don't talk 
about violence, you talk about American traditions, 
like ‘the American tradition of independence and in- 
dividuality. Noninterference!’ Now you are saying a 
couple of other things, when you're saying that, Lou. 
You dig? That's the way you get at imperialism. You 
don't call it imperialism because that word's got a 
bad sound. A foreign sound." 

LaRuth laughed. Winston had it figured out. He 
had to get Wein to agree to the changes, but that 
should present no problem. Wealthy Warren was a 
persuasive man. 

"Point is, I’ve got to look to people down there like 
I can make a difference... ." 
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"[ think you've just said the magic words." 

“Like it?” 

“I think so. Yeah, I think I do.” 

"To make the difference. Winston for Senator. A 
double line on the billboards, like this." Winston de- 
scribed two lines with his finger, and mulled the slo- 
gan again. “To make the difference, Winston for Sen- 
ator. See, it doesn't matter what kind of difference. 
All people know is that they're fed to the teeth. Fed 
up and mad at the way things are. And they've got to 
believe that if they vote for you, in some unspecified 
way things will get better. Now I think the line about 
interference can do double duty. People are tired of 
being hassled, in all ways. Indochina, down home." 
Winston was a gifted mimic, and now he adopted a 
toothless expression, and hooked his thumbs into 
imaginary galluses. “Ah think Pll vote for that-there 
Winston. Prob'ly won't do any harm. Mot do some 
good. Mot mek a diff'rence." 

"Shit, Warren." 

“You give me a little help?" 

"Sure." 

"Sign the Wein thing?" 

LaRuth thought a moment. “No,” he said. 

“What the hell, Lou? Why not? If it’s rearranged 
the way I said. Look, Wein will be out of it. It'll be 
strictly a congressional thing.” 

"It doesn’t mean anything.” 

"Means a whole lot to me." 

“Well, that’s different. That’s political.” 

“If you went in too, it'd look a safer bet.” 

“All there'd be out of that is more gold-dust-twins 
copy. You don't want that." 

“No, it'd be made clear that Pm managing it. I'm 
out front. I make all the statements, you're back in 
the woodwork. Far from harm's way, Lou." Winston 
took his glass and refilled it with gin and tonic. He 
carefully cut a lime and squeezed it into the glass. 
Winston looked the part, no doubt about that. Ath- 
lete's build, big, with sandy hair beginning to thin; 
he could pass for an astronaut. 

"You've got to find some new names for the state- 
ment." 

"Right on, brother. Too many Jews, too many for- 
eigners. Why are there no scientists named Robert E. 
Lee or Thomas Jefferson? Talmadge, Bilbo." Win- 
ston sighed, and answered his own question. “The 
decline of the WASP. Look, Lou. The statement will 
be forgotten in six weeks, and that's fine with me. I 
just need it for a little national coverage at the begin- 
ning. Hell, it's not decisive. But it could make a dif- 
ference." 

*You're going to open the campaign with the state- 
ment?" 

“You bet. Considerably revised. Itd be a help. 
Lou, if you'd go along. It would give them a chance 
to crank out some updated New South pieces. The 
networks would be giving that a run just as I an- 
nounce for the Senate and my campaign begins. See, 
i's a natural. Bettger is Old South, l'm New. But 
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we're friends and neighbors, and that's a fact. It gives 
them a dozen pegs to hang it on, and those bastards 
love you, with the black suits and the beard and that 
cracker accent. It's a natural, and it would mean a 
hell of a lot, a couple of minutes on national right at 
the beginning. I wouldn't forget it. Pd owe you a fa- 
vor." i 

LaRuth was always startled by Winston's extensive 
knowledge of the press. He spoke of “pieces” and 
“pegs,” A.M. and P.M. cycles, facts “cranked out” or 
“folded in,” who was up and who was down at CBS, 
who was analyzing Congress for the editorial board 
of the Washington Post. Warren Winston was always 
accessible, good for a quote, day or night; and he was 
visible in Georgetown. 

“Can you think about it by the end of the week?” 

“Sure,” LaRuth said. 


He returned to the Hill, knowing that he thought 
better in his office. When there was any serious 
thinking to be done, he did it there, and often stayed 
late, after midnight. He’d mix a drink at the small 
bar in his office, and work. Sometimes Annette 
stayed with him, sometimes not. When LaRuth 
walked into his office she was still there, catching up, 
she said; but she knew he’d been with Winston. 

“He’s going to run for the Senate,” LaRuth said. 

“Warren?” 

“That’s what he says. He’s going to front for Wein 
as well. That statement of Wein’s—Warren’s going to 
sign it. Wants me to sign it, too.” 

“Why you?” 

“United front. It would help him out. No doubt 
about that. But it’s a bad statement. Something tells 
me not to do it.” 

“Are you as mad as you look?” 

He glanced at her and laughed. “Does it show?” 

“To me it shows.” 

It was true; there was no way to avoid competition 
in politics. Politics was a matter of measurements, 
luck, and ambition, and he and Warren had run as 
an entry for so long that it disconcerted him to think 
of Senator Winston; Winston up one rung on the 
ladder. He was irritated that Winston had made the 
first move and made it effortlessly. It had nothing to 
do with his own career, but suddenly he felt a 
shadow on the future. Winston had seized the day all 
right, and the fact of it depressed him. His friend was 
clever and self-assured in his movements; he took 
risks; he relished the public part of politics. Winston 
was expert at delivering memorable speeches on the 
floor of the House; they were evidence of passion. 
For Winston, there was no confusion between the 
private and the public; it was all one. LaRuth 
thought that he had broadened and deepened in 
twelve years in the House, a man of realism, but not 
really a part of the apparatus. Now Winston had sto- 
len the march, he was a decisive step ahead. 

LaRuth may have made a mistake. He liked and 


understood the legislative process, transactions which 
were only briefly political. That is, they were not 
public. If a man kept himself straight at home, he 
could do what he liked in the House. So LaRuth had 
become a fixture in his district, announcing election 
plans every two years from the front porch of his 
family’s small farmhouse, where he was born, where 
his mother lived still. The house was filled with polit- 
ical memorabilia; the parlor walls resembled huge 
bulletin boards, with framed photographs, testi- 
monials, parchments, diplomas. His mother was so 
proud. His life seemed to vindicate her own, his suc- 
cesses hers; she’d told him so. His position in the U.S. 
Congress was precious, and not lightly discarded. 
The cold age of the place had given him a distrust of 
anything spectacular or . . . capricious. The House: 
no place for lost causes. 

Annette was looking at him, hands on hips, smil- 
ing sardonically. He'd taken off his coat, and was 
now in shirt-sleeves. She told him lightly that he 
shouldn't feel badly, that if he ran for the Senate he'd 
have to shave off his beard. Buy new clothes. Become 
prolix, and professionally optimistic. But, as a pur- 
chase on the future, his signature. . . 

"Might. Might not," he said. 

"Why not?" 

"I've never done that here." 

"Are you refusing to sign because you don't want 
to, or because you're piqued at Warren? I mean, Sen- 
ator Winston." 

He looked at her. “A little of both." 

"Well, that's foolish. You ought to sort out your 
motives." 

"That can come later. That's my business." 

"No. Warren's going to want to know why you're 
not down the line with him. You're pretty good 
friends. He's going to want to know why.” 

"It's taken me twelve years to build what credit 
l've got in this place. I'm trusted. The speaker trusts 
me. The chairman trusts me." 

^. . . little children see you on the street. Glo- 
ryosky! There goes trustworthy Lou LaRuth . . .” 

"Attractive, liberal," he said, laughing. “Well, it's 
true. This resolution, if it ever gets that far, is a ball- 
buster. It could distract the House for a month and 
revive the whole issue. Because it's been quiet we've 
been able to get on with our work, I mean the serious 
business. Not to get pompous about it." 

"War's pretty important," she said. 

“Well, is it now? You tell me how important it is." 
He put his drink on the desk blotter, and loomed 
over her. "Better yet, you tell me how this resolution 
will solve the problem. God forbid there should be any 
solutions, though. Moral commitments. Statements. 
Resolutions. They’re the great things, aren't they? Fuck 
solutions.” Thoroughly angry now, he turned away and 
filled the glasses. He put some ice and whiskey in hers, 
and a premixed martini in his own. 

“What harm would it do?” 

“Divert a lot of energy. Big play to the galleries for 
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a week or two. Until everyone got tired. The state- 
ment itself? No harm at all. Good statement, well 
done. No harm, unless you consider perpetuating an 
illusion some kind of harm.” 

“A lot of people live by illusions, and what’s wrong 
with getting this House on record?” 

“But it won’t be gotten on record. That’s the point. 
The thing will be killed. It'll just make everybody 
nervous and divide the place more than it’s divided 
already.” 

"I'd think about it,” she said. 

“Yeah, I will. Pl tell you something. I'll probably 
end up signing the goddamned thing. It'll do Warren 
some good. Then Pll do what I can to see that it's 
buried, although God knows we won't lack for grave- 
diggers. And then go back to my own work on the 
school bill." 

“I think that's better.” She smiled. “One call, by 
the way. The chairman. He wants you to call first 
thing in the morning." 

"What did he say it's about?" 

“The school bill, dear." 

Oh shit, LaRuth thought. 

"There's a snag,” she said. 

"Did he say what it was?" 

"I don't think he wants to vote for it anymore." 


3. 


inston was after him, trying to force a com- 
V V mitment, but LaRuth was preoccupied 
with the school bill, which was becoming 
unstuck. It was one of the unpredictable things that 
happen; there was no explanation for it. But the at- 
mosphere had subtly changed and support was evap- 
orating. The members wavered, the chairman was 
suddenly morose and uncertain; he thought it might 
be better to delay. LaRuth convinced him that was 
an unwise course, and had set about repairing dam- 
age. This was plumbing, pure and simple; talking 
with members, speaking to their fears. LaRuth called 
it negative advocacy, but it often worked. Between 
conferences the next day, LaRuth found time to see a 
high-school history class, students from his alma ma- 
ter. They were touring Washington and wanted to 
talk to him about Congress. The teacher, sloe-eyed, 
stringy-haired, twenty-five, wanted to talk about the 
war; the students were indifferent. They crowded 
into his outer office, thirty of them; the secretaries 
stood aside, amused, as the teacher opened the con- 
versation with a long preface on the role of the 
House, most of it inaccurate. Then she asked LaRuth 
about the war. What was the congressional role in 
the war? 

"Not enough," LaRuth replied, and went on in 
some detail, addressing the students. 

"Why not a congressional resolution demanding 
an end to this terrible immoral war?" the teacher de- 
manded. “Congressman, why can't the House of 
Representatives take matters into its own hands?" 


"Because"—LaRuth was icy, at once angry, tired, 
and bored—“because a majority of the members of 
this House do not want to lose Asia to the Commu- 
nists. Irrelevant, perhaps. You may think it is a bad 
argument. I think it is a bad argument. But it is the 
way the members feel." 

“But why can't that be tested? In votes." 

The students came reluctantly awake, and were lis- 
tening with little flickers of interest. The teacher was 
obviously a favorite, their mod pedagogue. LaRuth 
was watching a girl in the back of the room. She re- 
sembled the girls he'd known at home, short-haired, 
light summer dress, full-bodied; it was a body that 
would soon go heavy. He abruptly steered the con- 
versation to his school bill, winding into it, giving 
them a stump speech, some flavor of home. He felt 
the students with him for a minute or two, then they 
drifted away. In five minutes they were somewhere 
else altogether. He said good-bye to them then, and 
shook their hands on the way out. The short-haired 
girl lingered a minute; she was the last one to go. 

“It would be good if you could do something about 
the war,” she said. 

“Well, I’ve explained." 

"My brother was killed there." 

LaRuth closed his eyes for a second, and stood 
without speaking. 

"Any gesture at all," she said. 

“Gestures.” He shook his head sadly. “They never 
do any good." 

“Well,” she said. “Thank you for your time." La- 
Ruth thought her very grown-up, a well-spoken girl. 
She stood in the doorway, very pretty. The others 
had moved off down the hall; he could hear the 
teacher's high whine. 

“How old was he?" 

“Nineteen,” she said. “Would’ve been twenty next 
birthday." 

"Where?" 

"They said it was an airplane." 

“Tm so sorry." 

“You wrote us a letter, don't you remember?" 

“I don't know your name," LaRuth said gently. 

“Ecker,” she said. “My brother’s name was How- 
ard." 

“I remember, he said. “It was... 
ago." 

*Late last year," she said, looking at him. 

“Yes, that would be just about it. I’m very sorry." 

"So am L" she said, smiling brightly. Then she 
walked off to join the rest of her class. LaRuth stood 
in the doorway a moment, feeling the eyes of his sec- 
retary on his back. It had happened before; the 
South seemed to bear the brunt of the war. He'd 
written more than two hundred letters, to the fam- 
ilies of poor boys, black and white. The deaths were 
disproportionate, poor to rich, black to white, South 
to North. Oh well, he thought. Oh hell. He walked 
back into his office and called Winston and told him 
he'd go along. In a limited way. For a limited period. 


some time 
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Later: 

“It’s rolling," Winston said. 

“Have you talked to Wein?" 

“Tve talked to Wein." 

"And what did Wein say?" 

"Wein agrees to the revisions." 

"Complaining?" 

“The contrary. Wein sees himself as the spearhead 
of a great national movement. He sees scientists 
moving into political positions, cockpits of influence. 
His conscience is as clear as rainwater. He is very 
damp." 

LaRuth laughed; it was a private joke. 

"Wein is damp in Cambridge, then." 

“I think that is a fair statement, Uncle Lou." 

“How wonderful for him." 

“He was pleased that you are with us. He said he 
misjudged you. He offers apologies. He fears he was 
a speck. . . harsh.” 

"Bully for Wein." 

“I told everyone that you would be on board. I 
knew that when the chips were down you would not 
fail. I knew that you would examine your conscience 
and your heart and determine where the truth lay. I 
knew you would not be cynical or pessimistic. I know 
you want to see your old friend in the Senate." 

They were laughing together. Winston was in one 
of his dry, mordant moods. He was very salty. He rat- 
tled off a dozen names, and cited the sources of each 
member's conscience: money and influence. "But to 
be fair—always be fair, Liberal Lou—there are a 
dozen more who are doing it because they want to do 
it. They think it's right." 

“Faute de mieux.” 

“I am not schooled in the French language, Louis. 
You are always flinging French at me." 

“It means, ‘in the absence of anything better." " 

Winston grinned, then shrugged. LaRuth was de- 
pressed, the shadow lengthened, became darker. 

"['ve set up a press conference, a half dozen of us. 
All moderate men. Men of science, men of govern- 
ment. I’ll be out front, doing all the talking. OK?" 

"Sure." LaRuth was thinking about his school bill. 

“It’s going to be jim-dandy." 

"Swell. But I want to see the statement before- 
hand, music man." 

Winston smiled broadly, and spread his hands 
wide. Your friendly neighborhood legislator, con- 
cealing nothing; merely your average, open, honest 
fellow trying to do the right thing, trying to do his 
level best. “But of course," Winston said. 


Some politicians have it; most don't. Winston has 
it, a fabulous sense of timing. Everything in politics is 
timing. For a fortnight, the resolution dominates con- 
gressional reportage. “An idea whose time has 
come," coinciding with a coup in Latin America and 
a surge of fighting in Indochina. The leadership is 
agitated, but forced to adopt a conciliatory line; the 
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seems a lot of skiers found out about 
Utah. ''Greatest Snow on Earth,” they 
all agree. 

So it's Utah's year. We're hot. And 
we d like to tell you about it in our brand 
new free ski fact book. It has details on 
all areas, lifts, lodges, runs, ski schools, 
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Send me that factbook immediately. I'd like to 
see what white hot skiing really looks like. 


equipment rentals, dining and entertain- Name 
ment Spots. Address 
And a lot of white action shots. City 


Read no more. Send in the coupon. 
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Whisky men make our whisky. 


Not businessmen. 


William Lawson’s 
could have put outa quite 
decent Scotch like a lot of 
other people did after 
World War II. 

But we didn’t. 

Because it wouldn’t 
have been the William 
Lawson’s that had 
built such an enviable 
reputation in England 
and Scotland since 
1849. 

You see, the kind 
of fine straight malt 
whiskies we needed 
for William Lawson’s 
just weren’t that 
available. The war 
had halted production. 

Oh, there were 
some good whiskies 
to be had. But not 
from our distilleries. 

(There are 107 
different malt distilleries 
in Scotland. But we’re 
interested in only 15 of 
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made not to bottle any 
Lawson's till it could be 
bottled right. 

Only whisky men 
could make a decision like 
that. 
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doves are in war paint. Winston appears regularly on 
the television evening news. There are hearings be- 
fore the Foreign Affairs Committee, and these pro- 
duce pictures and newsprint. Winston, a sober legis- 
lator, intones feet to the fire. There are flattering 
articles in the newsmagazines, and editorial support 
from the major newspapers, including the most influ- 
ential paper in Winston’s state. He and LaRuth are 
to appear on the cover of Life, but the cover is 
scrapped at the last minute. Amazing to LaRuth, the 
mail from his district runs about even. An old 
woman, a woman his mother has known for years, 
writes to tell him that he should run for President. In- 
credible, really: the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
composes a certificate of appreciation, commending 
his enterprise and spirit, “an example of the inde- 
structible moral fiber of America.” When the net- 
works and the newspapers cannot find Winston, they 
fasten on LaRuth. He becomes something of a celeb- 
rity, and wary as a man entering darkness from day- 
light. He tailors his remarks in such a way as to force 
questions about his school bill. He finds his words 
have effect, although this is measurable in no definite 
way. His older colleagues are amused; they needle 
him gently about his new blue shirts. 

He projects well on television, his appearance is 
striking; the black suits, the beard. So low-voiced, 
modest, diffident; no hysteria or hyperbole (an in- 
tuitive reporter would grasp that he has contempt for 
"the Winston Resolution," but intuition is in short 
supply). When an interviewer mentions his reticent 
manner, LaRuth smiles and says that he is not mod- 
est or diffident, he is pessimistic. But his mother is ec- 
static. His secretary looks on him with new respect. 
Annette thinks he is one in a million. 

No harm done. The resolution is redrafted into 
harmless form and is permitted to languish. The lan- 
guage incomprehensible, at the end it becomes an 
umbrella under which anyone could huddle. Wein is 
disillusioned, the media looks elsewhere for its news, 
and LaRuth returns to the House Education and La- 
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bor Committee. The work is backed up; the school 
bill has lost its momentum. One month of work lost, 
and now LaRuth is forced to redouble his energies. 
He speaks often of challenge and commitment. At 
length the bill is cleared from committee, and for- 
warded to the floor of the House, where it is passed; 
many members vote aye as a favor, either to LaRuth 
or to the chairman. The chairman is quite good 
about it, burying his reservations, grumbling a little, 
but going along. The bill has been, in the climactic 
phrase of the newspapers, watered down. The three 
years are now five. The billion is reduced to five hun- 
dred million. Amendments are written, and they are 
mostly restrictive. But the bill is better than nothing. 
The President signs it in formal ceremony, LaRuth at 
his elbow. The thing is now law. 

The congressman, contemplating all of it, is both 
angry and sad. He has been a legislator too long to 
draw obvious morals, even if they were there to be 
drawn. He thinks that everything in his life is meant 
to end in irony and contradiction. LaRuth, at forty, 
has no secret answers. Nor any illusions. The House 
of Representatives is no simple place, neither in- 
nocent nor straightforward. Appearances there are as 
appearances elsewhere: deceptive. One is entitled to 
remain fastidious as to detail, realistic in approach. 


Congratulations followed. In his hour of maximum 
triumph, the author of a law, LaRuth resolved to stay 
inside the belly of the whale, to become neither dis- 
tracted nor moved. Of the world outside, he was 
weary and finally unconvinced. He knew who he 
was. He'd stick with what he had, and take comfort 
from a favorite line, a passage toward the end of Ma- 
dame Bovary. It was a description of a minor charac- 
ter, and the line had stuck with him, lodged in the 
back of his head. Seductive and attractive, in a pessi- 
mistic way. He grew thin, his figure became taller, his 
face took on a saddened look that made it nearly inter- 
esting. O 


THE PREPARED STATEMENT 


The prepared statement is a sure standby 

For businessmen and Ministers. A lie 

Blurted by thieves caught in the very act 

Shows less regard, no doubt, for the act’s fact 

But more for truth; and all good thieves know why. 


by Robert Graves 
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TOWARD A NEW SOCIETY 


SOCIALISM 
by Michael Harrington 
Saturday Review Press, $12.50 


REFLECTIONS ON THE CAUSES OF 
HUMAN MISERY 

by Barrington Moore, Jr. 
Beacon Press, $7.95 


Here is a fine pair of books about 
the fundamentals of politics that will 
put roots beneath the debates of an 
election year. Socialism is the topic, 
but the issues are broad: what is 
wrong with American society; would 
alternative social systems be better or 
worse? Michael Harrington is opti- 
mistic, Barrington Moore less so, yet 
both urge upon us a kind of demo- 
cratic socialism. 

Moore, a Harvard academic, now 
less left-wing than he used to be, is 
sober in tone because he is addressing 
revolutionaries and telling them they 
are wrong in basic ways. Harrington, 
who will surprise some people by how 
socialist he is in this book, is buoyant 
in tone because he is proclaiming to 
those who are sour on socialism (by 
dint of identifying it with Commu- 
nism) that there is a worthier social- 
ism which has no more in common 
with Soviet Communism than with 
unbridled capitalism. Harrington 
beckons us to another country. Moore 
warns that we should not hastily jetti- 
son all we have for what we might 
have; this former Russian specialist’s 
upturning of Marx’s famous call to 
action betrays a streak of disillusion: 
“Philosophers have tried to change 
the world,” Moore tells us; “now it 
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is time to try and understand it.” 

Other striking differences mark 
these two authors who have taken on 
the big job of showing that capitalism 
is not a fact of nature but a choice to 
which there are alternatives. Harring- 
ton is an activist in the Socialist Party 
(he says he owes the book to Norman 
Thomas and “other comrades”) with 
a strong interest in theory. Moore 
works in an armchair (“sheer activism 
is merely a narcotic”), but he has an 
acute sense of responsibility, if not al- 
ways of reality, about political action. 

So we get from Harrington’s lively 
and argumentative pages many pol- 
icy suggestions. In Moore’s more self- 
conscious essays, policy is barely 
broached but the human condition is 
laboriously and ably dissected. Har- 
rington, who slings off at academics 
every few pages and has a picture of 
himself on the back jacket in work- 
ingman's clothes, is bidding for politi- 
cal relevance—and McGovern’s can- 
didacy lends him an ideal moment 
for his social democratic appeal. 
Moore, who thinks the scholar’s pur- 
suits are “the finest flower of human 
civilization,” casts his seed in less di- 
rect fashion. If Harrington tosses an 
appeal to political people, the labor 
unions especially, Moore asks the ear 
of the intellectuals, his beloved stu- 
dents especially. 

The books differ in structure as 
well as in tone, for Harrington ex- 
cavates the socialist tradition—and 
concludes that its best day is yet to 
be—while Moore poses certain prob- 
lems about the causes of “human 
misery"—and argues by process of 


elimination for the least evil means of 
stemming the misery, which he per- 
haps misleadingly labels "liberalism- 
with-a-difference." 

Yet Harrington and Moore have a 
lot in common. They are learned, 
which is not always true of contempo- 
rary American partisans of the left, 
and they prefer arguments to auto- 
matic, back-slapping gestures, which 
is even rarer. They do not write 
throbbingly, as if the case against 
capitalism is clear as day and all that 
is now required is apt tactics to bring 
it down and loyalty from the com- 
rades during the demolition; between 
them they carefully meet most objec- 
tions ever raised against democratic 
socialism. 

They have also digested the stu- 
dent revolt of recent years. Harring- 
ton treats it gingerly, for he distrusts 
its middle-class character, its asceti- 
cism, and “hippie style.” He criticizes 
some revolutionaries for twisting the 
past (especially denigrating the New 
Deal) out of zeal to serve present po- 
litical needs. But his own view of 
American history, too, is now and 
then at the mercy of his passionate 
desire to see labor and the intellectual 
left consummate a social democratic 
marriage. Moore confronts the stu- 
dent uprising squarely—not a few of 
his disciples from Harvard now tread 
the apocalyptic path—though his con- 
clusion, which is to oppose them in- 
tellectually but support them emo- 
tionally, seems a bit odd. 

The pearl of great price in both 
books is that socialism is rescued 
from equation with Russian-type 
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Communism. Harrington rightly re- 
minds us that *Communism could 
well be the model of the inhuman 
status quo of the twenty-first cen- 
tury"—though he cosmeticizes Marx 
at times, goes astray on China, and is 
in general less shrewd than Moore 
about Communism. Both authors be- 
lieve that a society where you cannot 
say what you like is not worthy of the 
name socialism. Both see that social- 
ism can never come by leaps of mere 
fervor or by prior transformation of 
man’s nature, but only if ordinary 
people can be persuaded to demand 
new social structures. Both refresh- 
ingly insist that the desire for a new 
kind of society must be matched, 
each inch of the way, by a painstak- 
ing attention to facts, votes, and 
moral consistency. 

They are not afraid to point out 
that the ordinary American has more 
to lose than his chains, nor to say that 
half a loaf is better than none. Har- 
rington underlines the human bene- 
fits brought about by social demo- 
cratic governments. He quotes André 
Philips remembrance of the joy of 
the first paid holidays for French 
workers which Léon Blum's govern- 
ment introduced in 1936: “Those who 
lived through that period will never 
forget the emotion of old workers go- 
ing on vacation, discovering the sea 
and the mountains which they had 
never known." 

One other thing both authors 
share: neither is very internationalist 
in outlook—a healthy corrective, no 
doubt, to the abstractionism of some 
higher reaches of the left, and to the 
rather posed worship of distant 
heroes. But Harrington, especially, 
looks down his nose at the non- West- 
ern world, and underestimates the 
greatest evil of American capitalism 
today: its tendency to make war and 
stock the world with the weapons of 
war. 

Looking closer at Harrington’s ar- 
guments, I find him selective in quot- 
ing from the “masterpieces” of Marx. 
He is so pro Marx and anti every- 
thing Marxists have ever done that 
the reader suspects he is manipulat- 
ing the Communist issue to suit his 
recipe for America. I am not per- 
suaded that Marx “regarded democ- 
racy as the essence of socialism”; 
even less that Lenin can be mar- 
shaled to show that Marx was a dem- 
ocratic socialist. Harrington confuses 
democracy, as a system where the 


opinions of men determine what can 
and cannot be done by the govern- 
ment, with the idea of the proletariat 
as the bearer of revolution. When 
Marx opposed conspiratorialism in 
favor of waiting until the devel- 
opment of industry had produced a 
strong, organized working class, he 
had the latter, not the former, idea in 
mind. Similarly, in bending over 
steeply to find democratic sentiments 
in Engels, Harrington quotes Engels’ 
approval of the struggle for the Ten 
Hours Bill in England, but does not 
remind us that Engels later scorned 
the British working class for its grad- 
ualism, denouncing, for example, its 
slogan “A Fair Day’s Wage for a Fair 
Day’s Work,” and urging instead the 
slogan “Possession of the Means of 
Work by the Working People Them- 
selves.” 

When Harrington’s analyses of the 
“unknown Marx” are sound—as in 
arguing that in the phrase “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat” Marx used the 
word dictatorship to define the class 
basis of society, not its political 
forms—he still does not really “res- 
cue” Marx. The important thing is to 
explain why Marxist parties in office 
(or out) have never been able to prac- 
tice democracy in a sustained way. 
Economic backwardness is the rea- 
son, explains Harrington, but if so— 
and there are strong grounds for 
doubting it—a grave problem falls 
into Harrington’s lap: is Marxism de- 
cisively appealing only when there is 
backwardness? Again, the resilient 
Harrington has an answer: the 
masses are more inclined to be radi- 
cal when their standard of living is on 
the upswing than when it is at rock 
bottom. But in America there is little 
evidence that worker militance rises 
with standard of living. Moore is 
more persuasive when he says that 
the revolutionaries in America are 
crippled not by the impossibility of 
revolutionary change but by the ab- 
sence of demand for revolutionary 
change. And I suppose it is the ab- 
sence of demand for the kind of 
change they want that has kept West- 
ern Marxists nondemocratic. 

Harrington is at his best when he 
examines the welfare state achieve- 
ments of the British Labour Party 
and similar parties, marks their limi- 
tations, and then in his last three 
chapters sketches first the “middle 
distance,” later the “far future,” of 
what democratic socialism could 
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mean in America. In three respects he 
finds the welfare state lacking. The 
class structure of society repeatedly 
subverts measures taken to enhance 
equality. Thus with agricultural sub- 
sidies: the richest one-sixth of farmers 
are receiving two-thirds of the subsi- 
dies; U.S. government promotion of 
agriculture amounts to intervention 
on behalf of the richest farmers. Sec- 
ond, the movement toward demo- 
cratic planning comes flat up against 
corporate power. The issue here is 
simple: a democratic government 
cannot plan the priorities indicated 
by popular wishes (cheap housing, 


Ex i education, more money on health 
si thought, technological care and less on guns) if it does not 
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p. author of THE MAKING OF A COUNTER CULTURE trends it is quite possible that by 1980 


Just published; at all booksellers now ef DOUBLEDAY the increase in the sheer number of 
cars in densely populated areas will 
begin outrunning the technological 
limits of our capacity to reduce pollu- 
tion from the internal combustion en- 
gine.” Yet one week before making 
these grave remarks, he offered a 
budget which assigned to mass trans- 
portation only 6 percent of the money 
assigned to building highways. How 
can America take hold of environ- 
mental problems if the government 
will not take hold of the (automobile 
and other) corporations? 

Among Harrington’s rich array of 
arguments, two major ones seem 
weak. There is a “hidden social de- 
mocracy" in America, he insists; it 
coalesced during the New Deal and 
began to take on institutional form 
during World War II. He puzzles that 
this “invisible mass movement" has 
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ton clings too rigidly to his two pre- 
conditions for socialism—abundance 
and a mass working-class move- 
ment—and underestimates the force 
of nationalism. In fact, nationalism 
may prove a substitute for one or 
both of Harrington’s preconditions. 
Harrington wants to tie the Third 
World even more closely to the West 
than at present, but I think the path 
of self-reliance, even of autarchy, 
may be the best hope, and also the 
trend. 

At any rate, Harrington’s proposals 
are based on not much more than 
hope. What can it mean to allocate 
world resources “on the basis of inter- 
national usefulness,” and to arrive at 
“democratically determined public 
priorities,” when the world of nations 
is still (as Moore never forgets) a 
jungle of separate sovereignties? I 
will draw a veil over Harrington’s de- 
tailed treatment of China because it 
is poorly based, but I think he ought 
at least to leave open the possibility 
(as Moore does) that the Chinese will 
achieve something important. Draw- 
ing up the shutters against the outside 
world, basing a socialist movement 
on the peasants, putting all-round de- 
velopment ahead of rapid indus- 
trialization, making a socialism of 
new social relationships even before 
it is possible to reach for a socialism 
of abundance—this may be the “best 
hope” for some countries. Harrington 
is unlikely to convince many readers 
otherwise by equating Mao with 
Frantz Fanon and Ché Guevara, as a 
"romantic" intoxicated by “fan- 
tasies.” 

Sometimes Moore illumines the 
path which Harrington wants to fol- 
low—and claims to reveal sobering 
obstacles. He is less sure than Har- 
rington that Americans want social- 
ism (and he is too punctilious a liber- 
tarian to push anyone where he does 
not want to go). Moore puts the prob- 
lem of the perils of abundance in the 
wider perspective of the problem of 
order. Civilization itself, and not just 
capitalism, alarms him, and repeated 
warnings about the danger of things 
getting out of control in big and com- 
plex societies make him sound at 
times like Thomas Hobbes. “All hu- 
man society,” he reminds himself 
sadly, “amounts to manipulation of 
human beings by each other.” No be- 
liever in social perfection, and vigi- 
lant for liberty, Moore holds that “so- 
cieties should be judged by how 
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much and about what it is possible to 
complain, and whether the com- 
plaints do any good.” It is a good 
point, and I think Harrington, who 
shares Moore’s concern for a humane 
socialism, would agree with it. 

Both Harrington and Moore are in- 
tellectual tigers worth wrestling with. 
Moore convinces me on particular 
points, and he has integrated his 
thoughts about liberal societies and 
communist societies better than Har- 
rington, but so far as our own society 
is concerned my sympathies are with 
the vision of Harrington. Moore’s 
pessimism gets a little heavy. “The es- 
sence of science,” he remarks, “is the 
refusal to believe on the basis of hope 
or ethical conviction.” One cannot 
fault it, but it is typical of the nega- 
tive cast of almost every major propo- 
sition in Reflections on the Causes of 
Human Misery. (Misery is objective, 
Moore says by way of explaining his 
negative posture, while happiness is 
subjective.) Is it not also of the es- 
sence of science to try every door 
which beckons, and to doubt that the 
present contains the last word that 
can be said? 

Moore cautions: “A very precious 
part of human freedom is that not to 
make decisions.” Yes; but there is 
also care for one’s neighbor, and its 
political expression, which require 
solidaristic purpose and action. At a 
crucial point in his analysis, Moore 
falls back on intellectual freedom as 
the one solid good he can see. Remi- 
niscent of the later and grousier Or- 
well, this is too elitist, too much redo- 
lent of a political universe fashioned 
to suit intellectuals. Moore has a 
brilliant essay on intellectual free- 
dom, but it does not throw much light 
on socialist politics. “It is impossible,” 
he avers, “for fallible human mortals 
to seek truth and beauty with the pas- 
sion they require and deserve and 
still maintain the conviction that a 
person who thinks and acts differ- 
ently is neither a knave nor a fool.” 
That may be true of scientific knowl- 
edge, but not of political knowledge. 

It is political knowledge that Har- 
rington’s book offers. In the world of 
political knowledge, truth’s currency 
is the opinions of men. That is a limi- 
tation. Also a strength; for given 
ideas and leadership, human pur- 
poses can periodically be lifted to 
new heights. Democratic socialism 
seems to stand or fall upon such a 
faith. Is the power that men gain by 
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being wealthy to be sovereign; is the 
power that men get by force of arms 
to be sovereign; or is the power of 
men's freely mobilized opinion to be 
sovereign? 

Both these books are weighty pleas 
for the third reply. Harrington tells us 
more about how to get to such a 
society; Moore tells us what not to do 
on the way. But why does Harrington 
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think only a rich society can make so- 
cialism (and that work and money 
must totally disappear before social- 
ism can display her full, resplendent 
garments)? Another wise democratic 
socialist, R. H. Tawney, put a con- 
trary view: “A poor society cannot be 
too poor to find a right order of life, 
nor a rich society too rich to have 
need to seek it." 
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There is a fascinatingly mysterious 
print by Hiroshige called The Cave at 
Enoshima. At the left, three figures 
are shown entering the island’s 
grotto, a famous shrine. Dwarfs fro- 
zen in awe, they are blind to the 
enormous white-capped wave that 
seems to be reaching in after them 
like a dragon’s tongue. A gnarled tree 
worthy of Samuel Beckett stands 
watch above the mouth of the cave 
like a crippled sentry. But the back- 
ground is a bland denial of the fore- 
ground motif. A flat blue sea stretches 
off vaguely into the distance, and 
three motionless white sails add a 
touch of postcard lyricism. It is as if 
two different artists were at work 
here: a complacent copier of pretty 
conventions and a recorder of demo- 
niac nightmares. 

The paradox of Hiroshige’s cave 
runs through Japanese art, through 
Japanese life. There are ultimates of 
disclosure and ultimates of con- 
cealment. One hides the body be- 
neath kimonos and parasols; one 
hides the face under ritualistic smiles. 
Then one gives the body away in the 
grotesque (and often comic) exagger- 
ations of Japanese erotica; one gives 
the face away in the Kabuki actor’s 
grimacing caricature of jealousy or 
vengeance. Nature is suppressed by 
the absolute control of a Japanese 
garden or revised into an artifact: a 
toylike bird arranged on a branch of 
idealized plum blossoms. But then 
one takes a look at those stones in 
that garden—petrified force, as sober- 
ing as the monoliths of Stonehenge. 
And one turns one’s beguiled eyes 
from those flawlessly dainty finches 
to, say, the Tokoyuni print, Revenge 
at Mount Fuji, with the peak—aloof, 
icy, as white as Moby Dick—looking 


down upon the Soga brothers’ mas- 
sacre. 

What accounts for these profound 
self-contradictions? The amateur Jap- 
anese-watcher—and all Westerners 
are amateurs—will have to take the 
long way around to the mystery of 
Hiroshige’s cave. For he must deal 
first with the general inclination to 
explain the phenomenon of “Eno- 
shima double-image” historically. 
The premise goes like this: Japan, 
due to the accident of its brief, in- 
tense modernity, still contains within 


‘itself irreconcilable elements of pure 


medievalism and late-twentieth-cen- 
tury supercivilization. The “black 
ships” of Commodore Perry steamed 
their dotted course like a moral divid- 
ing line across the Japanese cosmos; 
and as a consequence, the great- 
grandsons of samurai warriors are 
destined, as it were, to wear double- 
knit suits and ride their Hondas to 
jobs in public relations. When a Japa- . 
nese intellectual sorts out his con- 
fusions, his impulse—his temptation— 
is to label them “Westernization.” 

In the case of a number of Japa- 
nese writers, like the 1968 Nobel 
Prizewinner Yasunari Kawabata, this 
historical theory has also become 
an artist’s theme. Shortly after World 
War II, the supreme disaster in Ja- 
pan’s Westernization, Kawabata an- 
nounced that he would write only 
"elegies." Thousand Cranes, The 
Sound of the Mountain, and now The 
Master of Go (Knopf, $5.95), written 
in 1954 but just published in the 
United States, fulfill their author's 
prophecy. In this last novel—really a 
novella—Kawabata has composed a 
kind of parable which could be read 
as an extension of the Japanese 
poem: 


If only the world 

Would always remain this way, 
Some fishermen 

Drawing a little rowboat 

Up the river bank. 


What can compare in persistent 
subtlety with a Japanese love song to 
the Old Ways—to the moment of per- 
fect taste arrested forever? In Thou- 
sand Cranes, Kawabata virtually set 
the tea ceremony to plot, like an Ori- 
ental Henry James manipulating a 
four-hundred-year-old teabowl as his 
elegiac symbol. In The Master of Go, 
the ritual is the ancient game of black 
and white stones, loosely described as 
the Japanese equivalent of chess. Re- 
quiring infinitely patient turns of 
strategy—there are 361 intersections 
on a board—Go must appear to the 
Westerner as a nice metaphor of the 
Japanese soul. 

The Master is Honnimbo Shusai. 
The novella, based on a Go match 
Kawabata covered for Tokyo and Os- 
aka newspapers in 1938, details the 
Master's defeat, an event which with 
Old Japan leisureliness takes nearly 
six months to consummate. Kawa- 
bata carefully loads his contest. Ot- 
aké, the challenger, is a perfectly lik- 
able young man but fretty. At thirty, 
he is a bit of a hypochondriac. He 
carries with him a small clinic's sup- 
ply of medicines, yet continually 
fusses from eye and throat ailments 
as well as from apparently chronic in- 
digestion. In addition, he suffers from 
a kidney weakness, which, combined 
with his compulsive tea-drinking, 
forces him to gather up his kimono 
and rush from the Go board at an- 
noyingly frequent intervals. 

By contrast, the Master bears his 
grave illness—a heart condition—with 
stoic equanimity. Weighing less than 
seventy pounds, only five feet tall, a 
frail old man with tufted eyebrows, 
the Master is the epitome of tradition. 
Otaké, on the other hand, stands for 
"modern rationalism,” for “science 
and regulation," for “this new equal- 
ity" that simply is tone-deaf to the 
Old Ways. Otaké is the technologist 
of Go who plays to win. The Master, 
redolent with “grace and elegance," is 
the artist who plays toward that 
mystical moment when the conscious 
intent of style is imposed upon the 
unconscious intent of life. At the criti- 
cal instant, Otaké makes the ruthless, 
slightly treacherous move that wins 
him the match while at the same time 
spoiling it-in the Masters words, 
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“smearing ink over the picture we 
had painted.” 

At first, the Western reader may 
find The Master of Go charming: that 
fatal adjective by which the Occident 
simultaneously praises and dismisses 
Japanese art. But behind the charm 
of Kawabata—as behind the charm of 
Hiroshige and behind all that quaint- 
ness described as “Japonaise’—lies a 
hidden darkness. Kawabata refers to 
the Master's “addiction,” his “‘obses- 
sion.” Day and night he “gave him- 
self” to games—Mah-Jongg, billiards, 
and chess as well as Go—as if, Kawa- 
bata writes, he were giving himself to 
“devils.” Do those Go stones he holds 
so authoritatively in his hands end up 
possessing him? 

In his introduction to The Master 
of Go, the translator, Edward G. Sei- 
densticker, writes: “One was puzzled 
to know why the flamboyant Mi- 
shima and the quiet, austere Kawa- 
bata should have felt so close to each 
other.” Yet for all his spokesman-for- 
the-new-generation swagger, Yukio 
Mishima turned out to be a tradition- 
alist, indeed a fanatical traditionalist. 
Spring Snow (Knopf, $7.95), the first 
novel of a posthumous tetralogy en- 
titled The Sea of Fertility, reveals a 
Mishima who is more of a Japanese 
purist than Kawabata. 

Spring Snow is a historical novel, 
set in 1912, about a very rich, very 
precious seventeen-year-old named 
Kiyoaki, an all-too-beautiful, all-too- 
sensitive young man, born jaded. He 
devotes himself rather languidly to 
“the cultivation of his anxiety.” Per- 
haps Kiyoaki can best be defined as 
the sort of adolescent who keeps a 
diary of his dreams. 

Only “the beauty of the unat- 
tainable” can excite Kiyoaki, and so 
he falls in love with Satoko, once she 
is made properly unattainable by her 
engagement to the third son of an im- 
perial prince. At least it is stipulated 
that Kiyoaki has fallen in love. He is, 
in fact, so narcissistic that Satoko’s 
first kiss leaves him “gazing over her 
head at the cherry trees"—the pink 
“made him think of an undertaker’s 
cosmetics.” 

As a doomed love story, Spring 
Snow might qualify as Far East Erich 
Segal. But Mishima intended—and 
achieved—far more. Kiyoaki is his 
symbol of “a plant without roots,” a 
samurai descendant with the instincts 
for heroism but no model to follow. 
The novel is finally about fathers who 
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fail. Kiyoaki's father, the Marquis, 
represents “the new ascendancy of 
money." In his Western-style house 
the oak paneling is English, the 
marble is Italian, the steam heating is 
from Chicago. At parties in the Mar- 
quis’ set, an air of “ ‘English’ absent- 
mindedness" is cultivated, along with 
gold-tipped Westminster cigarettes. 
European phonograph records are 
played, and the piéce de résistance is 
likely to be a British silent-film ver- 
sion of Dickens. At this point, the Far 
East Erich Segal turns into something 
like a Japanese Proust. With what 
mocking pleasure Mishima satirizes 
his bourgeois sons of samurai. With 
what sentimental reverence he treats 
Kiyoaki's old-fashioned grand- 
mother. 

“Purely Japanese literature died 
out completely around the year 
1897," the late novelist Kafu Nogai 
observed a little bitterly. “The litera- 
ture written after then is not Japanese 
literature. It is Western literature 
written in the Japanese language.” 
With a young novelist like Kenza- 
buro Oé citing Huckleberry Finn as 
his favorite work, and even Kawa- 
bata acknowledging the influence of 
Flaubert, European and American 
readers have felt free to criticize Jap- 
anese novels as failed Western fic- 
tion. The “faults” (by Western stan- 
dards) in both Kawabata and 
Mishima are obvious: 

Everything tends to turn into a 
symbol. Mishima in particular goes in 
heavily for snapping turtles, black 
dogs, and the like. Worse, everybody 
tends to turn into a symbol, too. Few 
Japanese novelists have a gift for 
what Western readers think of as 
“character”; their characters fuzz at 
the edges into representative myths, 
leaving passions without their proper 
focus. Even the most aroused pas- 
sages of love or hate or lyricism seem 
to float like clouds above the novel, 
self-contained if not detached exer- 
cises. The words go on and on—ele- 
gant diffusions of haze, “interminable 
sentences” (in Donald Keene’s com- 
ment) “left incomplete, at the end of 
the twentieth or fortieth subtle turn of 
phrase.” 

But these “faults” may finally sug- 
gest a failure on the part of the 
reader. The Western reader, insisting 
upon his much admired conciseness, 
his crisp narrative rhythms, his sharp 
definition of person, is positing the 
book he is used to reading rather than 





the one he is given. He is cam- 
ouflaging under criticisms of style a 
criticism—or rather a puzzlement—in 
the face of Japanese attitudes. For 
whatever the Japanese novel becomes 
in the future, The Master of Go and 
Spring Snow indicate that the West- 
ernization of Japanese literature has 
been overestimated. 

To understand the Japanese 
novel—that is, to understand what 
one does not understand—the West- 
ern reader must return to Hiroshige 
at Enoshima. The Hiroshige print, 
like The Master of Go and Spring 
Snow, gives off to the Westerner un- 
mistakable intimations of damnation. 
But just when the poor Western mor- 
alist, confronted by the specter of 
death if not apocalypse, prepares his 
climactic shudder, the Japanese artist 
drifts off into anticlimactic frivolity: 
white sails off Enoshima. 

Perhaps the Japanese word ukiyo 
provides the clue. In its origins it was 
roughly the Buddhist equivalent of 
Christian “vanity.” Meaning “this 
fleeting, floating world,” ukiyo 
marked off all that was transient and 
illusory in mortal life: not worth a se- 
rious man’s attention. But by a kind 
of linguistic, if not moral, detour, uk- 
iyo came to take on hedonistic con- 
notations: this pleasant, delightful 
“floating world,” full of what Mi- 
shima once called absolutely “useless 
beauty.” 

A brilliant short story by Ryuno- 
suke Akutagawa (better known for 
Rashomon) postulates a painting, a 
masterpiece, that two connoisseurs 
devote a considerable portion of their 
lives and their hopes to discovering 
and verifying. Each sees it once, but 
upon comparing impressions they be- 
gin to wonder if they have seen the 
same painting, or if the painting even 
exists. By a Westerner’s values, this 
should be a moment of agony, when 
faith disintegrates into doubt, mean- 
ing into meaninglessness. Instead, a 
curious exhilaration enters Akuta- 
gawa’s story: a total joy at the point 
of total indifference, what a Japanese 
poet called “the bliss of nothingness.” 
One masterpiece-lover turns to the 
other and concludes: “Even if it never 
existed, there is not really much cause 
for regret.” 

Here is “floating” for a fact. This 
sudden cool at the temperature of 
hellfire—a phenomenon in almost ev- 
ery Japanese novel—can attract a 
Westerner or it can frighten him. He 
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may find it unspeakably cruel or an 
admirable case of poise. No matter. 
At that moment he has taken one 
step too many into Hiroshige’s cave. 
Charmed or terrorized, aghast or en- 


vious, he is, above all, Jost. Like the 
Master of Go, he is cut off from “the 
better part of reality,” or at least his 
kind of reality, and that is his peculiar 
pleasure. That is his nightmare. 


E 





NEWS FROM THE CASTLE 
by John Ormond 


Reading again that jewel of a 
poem, “They Are All Gone into the 
World of Light,” by Henry Vaughan, 
I noticed that had the Welsh doctor- 
poet somehow managed to go on liv- 
ing he would have been 350 years old 
this year. In 1954, a letter had come 
addressed to him in care of the South 
Wales Evening Post, Castle Bailey 
Street, Swansea, Glamorganshire. 
The editor of the newspaper, Harold 
Powell, rushed up to me at the sub- 
editors’ desk with the letter in his 
hand. “This is your fault,” he 
said. 

I knew at once what it was all 
about. The previous week I had 
helped Mr. Powell with his pride and 
joy, the Saturday Arts Page, in which 
there was always an odd corner that 
needed filling, and I had hit on the 
idea of printing short poems on which 
there was no copyright, but the poet’s 
dates of birth and death were printed 
on a separate line under his name. 
The previous week the poem had had 
one line too many for the space avail- 
able; and somebody on the printing 
staff, without consulting Mr. Powell 
or me, had taken out the line “1622- 
1695.” 

“What can we do with it?” Mr. 
Powell shook the letter at me, in a 
right quandary. He was a big, round, 
huffing and puffing man, genial most 
of the time but alarmed in even small 
crises; as when he believed the paper 
had missed some story. He’d come 
rushing back from lunch, purple from 
the steep stairs and his heavy tweed 
Suit, waving the noon edition. 
“There’s a tug sinking in the Bristol 
Channel,” he’d cry, “and we haven’t 
got a word about it. Mrs. Powell 
heard it on the one o’clock bulletin.” 
He would have read everything in the 
paper except the main story on 
the front page. There the tug was 
sinking across nine columns in black 
capital letters as thick as his 
fist. 


“What are we going to do with this 
letter?” he repeated; and got even 
more flustered when I suggested we 
open it. “But it’s not addressed to us,” 
he said. Finally, open it we did. 
“Dear Mr. Vaughan,” it began, 


I am the Secretary of the Swansea 
Poetry Society and I am writing to 
tell you how much I enjoyed your 
poem “They Are All Gone into the 
World of Light” which appeared in 
last Saturday’s edition of the South 
Wales Evening Post. 

It seemed to me that your work 
shows great promise, and I wonder 
whether you would be interested in 
joining our Poetry Circle? Members 
meet on the third Thursday of every 
month to read and discuss each 
other’s work. The discussions often 
prove useful to the development of 
members’ Technique in Writing. 
Light refreshments are served for 
which a nominal charge is made. 

* * * 

Castle Bailey Street was properly 
named. The newspaper office took in 
part of what remained of an old Nor- 
man castle. There was a tower that 
bore, on the inside wall away from 
the High Street, a demonstrably un- 
necessary notice that read Dangerous, 
Keep Out. Well, even that notice was 
falling down. Back numbers of the 
paper, baled with rough string, were 
kept in what had once been the castle 
dungeons, with empty acid carboys, 
and rats. Some held that there was a 
secret passageway that went under 
the castle wall and came up in the Po- 
sada, a dark public house with nar- 
row corridors that smelled of carbolic, 
where Herschel, the chief subeditor, 
drank alone in whatever number of 
short lunchtimes he took every day. 
Nobody ever joined him because ev- 
erybody hated him. He ate his sand- 
wiches in the office and went out at 
least three times between noon and 
three o'clock for his trouser-load of 
beer. One day, back in the office from 
his third trip to the Posada, pre- 


This mingling of history and 
autobiography is “excellently 
written . . . vivid and authorita- 
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"Completely absorbing." 
—Louise Hall Tharp 


“Engrossing and engagingly written,” 
says historian James Thomas 
Flexner of this account of “some of 
the most fascinating men in history. 
Mr. Prescott’s portrayal of kings, 
popes, and tyrants of medieval Italy 
is lively and action-filled. By the 
author of Princess of the 
Renaissance. 
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“The writing is superb... 


A fitting companion to Doughty's 
definitive Arabia Deserta and, in 

its depth, a twin to the books of 

Sir Richard Burton. The title is 
self-explanatory. The nomad tribes 
of Somaliland and Kenya are the 
warriors; the occupying British and 
Italians are the strangers... Hanley 
is among the great investigators of 
the exotic."— Hal Burton, Newsday 
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occupied with a pile of Reuter’s for- 
eign news he was sorting out, he 
pressed a ham and cucumber sand- 
wich on his “Rejected” spike. No- 
body laughed. He unspiked the sand- 
wich and ate it. Waste not, want not: 
it was very much the slogan at the 
Evening Post office. 
* * * 

The Tawe News, Dylan Thomas 
called it in his Portrait of the Artist as 
a Young Dog, recalling his time as a 
reporter there. I suppose it was the 
only newspaper office in the country 
that owned a three-legged typewriter. 
The rubber pad on one of this type- 
writer’s corners had fallen off many 
years ago and it had never been re- 
placed. The machine was used by Jim 
John, the lead-article writer. As a 
young reporter for the paper, Jim John 
had been present at the last hanging in 
Swansea Jail to which journalists were 
invited to witness the due process of the 
law. It might even have been that sight 
that had affected his vision in the first 
place. It was on my third day as a sub- 
editor at the Post that I realized just 
how myopic he was. 

Two days’ work had worn down 
my soft black subbing pencil until 
only two inches of it remained, and I 
threw it, with a tiny clatter, into the 
wastepaper bin near Jim John’s desk. 
Like a dog at the sound of biscuits, he 
was alert in a second. Without turn- 
ing his head he reached down and 
rummaged through the wastepaper 
until the stub came to his hand. Then 
from a pocket of his jacket he took a 
small knife, unfolded it, and laying 
the pencil on his desk, he rattled the 
blade backwards and forwards over 
his find until its brevity divided in 
two minute parts. Then, cutting away 
carefully, he proceeded to give a writ- 
ing point to each of the pieces. His 
eyes were so close to his desk that he 
might have been repairing a tiny pen- 
cil-shaped watch. Straightening up, 
he wiped the knife on his sleeve, re- 


folded the blade, and replaced it in 
‘his pocket. Then he put the two 


midget pencils in the corner of the 
center drawer of his desk. 

The need for economy was one 
thing, but I began to believe that this 
man must have shares in the paper. A 
little later, from the corner of my eye, 
I watched him at work. His eyes were 
so bad that as he typed, bending 
down over the keyboard, he actually 
beat his own face with the backs of 
his hands. The rocking three-legged 
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typewriter bucked and seesawed. 
When he leaned a little to one side to 
refer to some book, or speech, or gov- 
ernment report, he often forgot to 
move back; so that he would go on 
typing with his fingers over the wrong 
keys. A politician's new slogan, 
"People Must Save," would become 
"Verpl/s;r ,dy Dsbr"; and, under- 
standably, the latest figures for the 
import of Polish coal would be mil- 
lions of tons out. 

Aware ofthis kind oferror, and ofthe 
way it crept in, Jim would remedy mat- 
ters as best he could, correcting with a 
pencil. But any pencil longer than an 
inch or—at the outside—an inch and a 
quarter would stick in his eye as he 
wrote. As he corrected some errors he 
compounded others. The texts of his ar-. 
ticles would be pocked all over with let- 
ters added above and below lines. 

How his articles ever got set up in 
lead baffled me until I discovered 
that one particular compositor named 
Jack Morgan claimed to be able to 
decipher, decode, and generally re- 
align Jim's mess of pottage into some 
kind of typographical order. Whether 
or not he had been working at Jim's 
stuff for so long that, over the years, 
he had kept alongside the deteriora- 
tion, like swimming the breaststroke 
backwards, I cannot be sure. But he 
sat at his machine out in the printing 
Works, in that rather lounging posture 
that compositors acquire, their white 
aprons falling between their knees in 
deep U-shaped folds like the gar- 
ments on the Henry Moore sculptures 
that praise motherhood, and, without 
hesitation, tapped away, nearly 
straight-fingered, at his shallow bank 
of keys. The text came plopping out 
at the side of his machine like thin, sil- 
ver, chocolate bars. Sometimes we 
wondered whether Jack Morgan in- 
vented, or at least improvised out of a 
half-guessing, Jim's articles. There 
was a nasty row once over some com- 
ment about a local alderman, who 
was no friend of Jack Morgan's. But 
Harold Powell hushed it up. 

Powell was proud of the fact that 
Dylan Thomas, straight from the lo- 
cal grammar school, had started his 
career as a reporter on the paper. But 
that had been before his time. Others, 
who had actually known the poet, did 
not go exactly glassy-eyed at the 
mention of his name. I once asked 
Jim John what he recalled of Dylan. 
"Dylan Thomas?" he said, and 
thought for a moment. Then he gave 
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out a long monosyllabic sound—with- 
out vowels—that might have been the 
voiced statement of one of his own 
mistypings. 

* * 

Most of the news-gathering for the 
South Wales Evening Post stopped 
short at the boundaries of the circula- 
tion area. We were concerned with 
that balance of news summed up in 
the Irish headline, CORK MAN 
DROWNS: TITANIC ALSO SINKS. One 
day, for the hell of it, I wrote the 
headline: 


SWANSEA MAN 
WEDS SWANSEA WOMAN 
IN SWANSEA 


"We don't want any of your smart 
London tricks here," said Herschel. 
With a flourish of one of his many 
fountain pens, and a shudder of his 
body—for he wrote not with his fin- 
gers but out of his shoulder—he 
struck out the last of the three lines. 
"Here, boy," he shouted at the top of 
his gross voice. “Get this set for the 
last edition." 

In living memory, Herschel had 
been known to laugh only once— 
when he discovered what he took to 
be a grammatical error in a rather 
proud reporter's work. The laugh so 
surprised his jaw that his top denture 
shot out, in a pink and white arc, over 
the length of the long subeditors' 
desk. The false teeth landed in front 
of H. O. Smith like a grotesquely iced 
pastry. Smith hated Herschel even 
more than the rest of us. “What head- 
line do you want me to put on these?" 
he asked. "MYSTERY OF SWANSEA 
MAN'S TEETH FLIGHT BID?" 

But Jim John sailed through such 
problems. Apart from writing the 
lead article, he edited a column called 
"Post-Bag," with odds and ends of 
tittle-tattle. When he chose, he could 
be, fittingly, prince of the “Post-Bag.” 
His contributions had the true South 
Wales Evening Post look and tang, as 
unmistakable as bananas. He'd col- 
lect a bundle of names of areas that 
hadn't had much mention for a while 
and string them together like pearls. 
"An Uplands lady," he'd write, “trav- 
elling on a Skewen bus, was over- 
heard to say to her Morriston friend 
that the price of cauliflower in 
Brynhyfryd as compared with the 
price in Gowerton . . ." and so on. 
He showed his complete mastery 
when he dealt in the geography of 
conditional comparatives. He wrote, 


"If, as has been claimed, Swansea 
Bay is the Naples of Wales, then it 
might be said that Aberdyberthi 
Street is the Left Bank of Hafod.” He 
was superb when he conjured, from 
nothing, facts which linked Swansea 
with many distant corners of the 
earth. His high spot in this genre 
came when he wrote, “It has just 
come to our notice that Swansea and 
Turin have one thing in common. 
Neither has its complete complement 
of policewomen." 
* * * 

I suppose my own achievement 
reached its high-water mark when, in 
addition to looking after the stocks 
and shares column where I must have 
lost many a widow her mite, I was put 
in charge of the paper's crossword 
puzzle. These were reprinted from the 
Evening News, our parent newspaper 
in London. They came in a great pile, 
and all I had to do was to see that the 
day's puzzle was suitably accom- 
panied by the solution of the puzzle 
that had appeared the previous day. I 
did the job with a mammoth show of 
reluctance, working to the sequence 
of numbers, never checking anything 
more than the figures. 

One hot Saturday afternoon in Au- 
gust Herschel handed me the phone. 
"Here," he said. "This is for you. 
Something to do with the crossword." 

“I am speaking," said a man's 
voice, pleasant on the line, “from 
Langland Bay. I’m Starpling here in 
my bathing trunks.” 

“Lucky you,” I said. “I’m glad the 
weather’s nice.” 

“It’s so hot,” said the man, “I’ve 
got to keep the door of the phone ki- 
osk open, or I’d suffocate. There are 
some kids lining up at an ice-cream 
barrow about twenty yards down the 
beach. I’m going to have one myself 
in a minute. The tide’s on the turn, 
and with a bit of luck I’ll be in the 
water two or three times before I go 
home.” 

“Don’t leave it too late,” I said. 
“The traffic’s bound to be heavy on 
the coast road this evening.” We were 
getting along fine. 

‘Tm ringing to ask you something 
about the crossword in this evening’s 
paper,” said the man. “Have you 
checked today’s solution?” 

“I don’t normally do that until the 
following day,” I lied. “But since to- 
day is Saturday, I'll be doing it on 
Monday." 

“Well,” said the man, “that’s rea- 
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sonable on a nice day like this. But I 
thought you might like to know that 
the solution to the first eight clues 
Across in today's puzzle carries a 
message." 

"Really?" I said. 

“Yes,” he said. “They say ‘A Very 
Merry Christmas To All Our Read- 
BIS." 





They are all gone into the world of 
light, most of those old South Wales 
Evening Post writers—Henry Vaug- 
han, Dylan Thomas, Jim John, Her- 
schel, Mr. Powell, H. O. Smith, and 
too many of the others. Ah well, Rest 
in Peace. Or as Jim John might have 
put it: Trdy om %rsvr, inclining, as he 
often did, slightly to the right. 
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J THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 


by Edward Weeks 


HERSELF, an autobiography 
STANDARD DREAMING, a novel 
by Hortense Calisher 

Arbor House, $10.00; $5.95 


There is an air of candor and aspi- 
ration in Herself which attracts me 
from the first. Miss Calisher, whose 
short stories in the New Yorker estab- 
lished her before she went on to her 
novels, has braided together her pub- 
lic and her private life with an hon- 
esty which makes me appreciate the 
difficulties, real or imaginary, which 
confront a woman writer. 

Born and bred in New York City, 
she grew up in the Depression, which 
she calls “the era of the Big Apple,” 
and although her middle-class Jewish 
family moved from ten rooms to four 
with Ma doing the housework and 
the family business bankrupt, Hor- 
tense scrabbled her way through 
Barnard, earning what she could in a 
restaurant or as a Sales girl. After 
graduation she was taken on at 
twenty-five dollars a week in the De- 

artment of Public Welfare, where 
she visited 175 families a month, “all 
of them, it seemed, on the top fifth 
floor,” and where she discovered the 
slum fear of city hospitals. 

Tall, dark, and sexy, she was mar- 
ried early to an engineer and packed 
and unpacked for him in the indus- 
trial cities to which he was assigned. 
She had always intended to write, but 
in this “house-and-child life” she had 
time only for poems, tossed off “in 
trances of regret for the intellectual 
life she thought she had lost.” But she 
had not lost it, and in time began to 
dramatize in short stories the familiar 
situations back in New York. Her 
first published short story she wrote 
in her mind as she walked to and 
from the nursery school with her son 
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Peter. By her late thirties, she had 
outgrown the autobiographical story 
and was ready to take on the world. 

Few readers have ever had put to 
them so succinctly the difficulties 
which Miss Calisher confronted. She 
was determined not to be classified as 
“a woman writer,” and equally deter- 
mined to write with detachment (and 
in her novels with pride) about her 
Jewish antecedents. In 1950 the New 
Yorker accepted a story of hers called 
“Old Stock,” about a young girl 
whose first encounter with anti-Semi- 
tism “outside” occurs at a Jewish 
summer resort in the Catskills. The 
editor warned her that she and the 
magazine would get a lot of protest 
mail “from Anti-Semitic Jews who 
don’t know they are.” He was right 
but it did not deter her. “I have dared 
to imply that Jews are not impec- 
cable,” and she continued to do so in 
a story entitled, “Hun’ Forty-Fifth 
They Gotta Get Out,” a period piece 
about how some Jews felt about the 
Blacks in New York City. This story 
the New Yorker would not print, and 
when she submitted it to a Jewish pe- 
riodical, the answer came back that 
the subject was not within their scope. 

Miss Calisher is imaginative in 
showing how her fiction has its seeds 
in her private life and how it grows 
and fructifies in her daily living, 
which is not sheltered. When her pre- 
monition tells her that her early mar- 
riage will not sustain her, she faces 
the bleak struggle for divorce un- 
aware, of course, of the lasting wound 
it will inflict upon her daughter, but 
knowing that she cannot do other- 
wise. She finds relief in her year in 
England made possible by a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship. On her own and 
with the children to care for, she won- 
ders about the “lovehunt” which her 





being craves. Fortunately for her, it is 
a short one, for at the University of 
Iowa she meets and falls in love with 
Curt, a writer and teacher, with 
whom she is intellectually and physi- 
cally happy. “Serenity,” she writes, 
“is good for the work you already 
have in mind, or for summoning it,” 
and since her new marriage so far 
have come four novels, two novellas, 
prose, and poetry. 

Not every reader will wish to delve 
so intensely in her self-analysis, but 
for the nonwriter there are delightful 
interludes in London, in Washington, 
and in her long flight through the Far 
East, where she is alternately teach- 
ing and being entertained, and at the 
end of which she hopes will be her 
marriage to Curt in Iran. I find myself 
skipping through her travel journal— 
for once started Miss Calisher seldom 
uses her brakes—but there are bright 
spots in it: her meeting with Am- 
bassador Bohlen in the Philippines, 
her frankness in answering questions 
in the Jesuit school, her silk and tinsel 
days in Thailand where she saw much 
of Jim Thompson and altogether too 
much of Curt’s first wife. “A mem- 
oir," writes Miss Calisher, “is your 
own trembling review of what you 
did and do—what you can bear to say 
of it.” I say she has spoken with cour- 
age and with that tincture of humor 
which eliminates self-pity. 


Pity is the prevailing theme of her 
new novel, Standard Dreaming, which 
reaches out for sympathy, far beyond 
the capacity of so short a book. It is 
the story of middle-aged parents in 
New York, each of whom has been 
rejected by a favorite child. The 
Society of the Child Dr. Niels Berners 
calls them, and it is he who brings 
them together to talk and touch; he is 
their wailing wall and in his comfort- 
ing presence one never blames the 
child. Niels is himself being punished 
by his only son, Raoul, who after a 
promising start at Harvard turns into 
a holier-than-thou prig. The children, 
mostly offstage, are eccentric misfits 
and we are left to imagine the cause 
of their hatred. The flaw of the book 
lies in the parents, for with the ex- 
ception of the doctor they are all one- 
note characters who elliptically or in 
outbursts repeat their distress until 
their pathos becomes tedious. Dr. 
Berners in his Swiss boyhood had re- 
belled against his mother and the 
Church and there is the vague infer- 
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ence that Christianity is to blame. But 
what he is trying to say in his murky, 
closing soliloquy I do not understand. 
I wish Miss Calisher had given us a 
better Q.E.D. 


FORECAST FOR OVERLORD 
by J. M. Stagg 
Norton, $5.95 


In October of 1943, early in the 
preparation of the assault on Europe, 
and before the appointment of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower to the Supreme 
Command, J. M. Stagg, a mete- 
orologist who in civilian capacity had 
been directing the weather service for 
the British Army, was informed that 
an independent forecaster was 
wanted “to advise the Allied Com- 
mander at the time of the invasion,” 
and that he was it. Stagg, “a dour but 
canny Scot,” as Ike came to describe 
him, was a diffident scientist, long fa- 
miliar with the unpredictable nature 
of the British Isles and the Channel, 
and he accepted with misgivings. 
They were increased by the changes 
in the plan for Overlord which Eisen- 
hower asked for shortly after his ar- 
rival from North Africa: to extend 
the beachhead, both eastward and 
westward, and increase the first waves 
from three to five army divisions, a 
change which automatically post- 
poned the invasion from May to 
June. As for the weather, if God was 
good, what Ike wanted was a full 
moon and cloudless sky for the 
bombing, with a low tide at 5 A.M. so 
that two landings could be made on 
the beachhead on the same day. To 
ensure success he hoped that his 
weatherman could provide a favor- 
able forecast on D-Day minus 4 with 
a reasonable prediction of what to ex- 
pect for the rest of that week. When 
Mr. Stagg fully realized the implica- 
tions of this wish, he contained his 
pessimism and decided to do his best. 

There were other complications. As 
a civilian, he had to be appropriately 
commissioned if he was to gain the 
confidence of American colonels; sec- 
ondly, and more sensitive, he had to 
unify as closely as possible the 
weather reports coming in from the 
various sources: the Admiralty, the 
Royal Air Force, the United States 
Army Air Force, and the Mete- 
orological Office which made its own 
independent findings in Dunstable. 
The Americans had compiled records 
of the British and French coasts going 


back for half a century, but the men 
who interpreted them had had no ex- 
perience with how swiftly conditions 
may change. Not the least of his trou- 
bles was to avoid the inevitable ri- 
valry and to keep tempers cool. 

It was known that the tidal condi- 
tions would be about right on June 5 
and 6, and on May 17 General Eisen- 
hower set the launching of his ar- 
mada for June 5. As the fine days of 
May go by, one feels again the ten- 
sion mount. It is a matter of history 
that if the Allied landings had been 
made at any time in May, they would 
have encountered far stiffer resis- 
tance, for the German weathermen 
had also done their homework and by 
their reckoning the blow must come 
in May. But as D-Day approached, 
Stagg and his team had warnings of 
trouble. The weather charts for June 
3 were anything but reassuring— 
Force 5 winds to be expected on June 
4 and 5 along the Channel coast with 
cloud covering most of the sky down 
to one thousand feet at times. The ex- 
cerpts from Stagg's diary show how 
very human was the reaction in 
SHAEF as Admiral Creasy re- 
marked, “There goes six foot two of 
Stagg and six feet one of gloom." 
When Stagg made his final negative 
forecast, General Eisenhower sat mo- 
tionless, then put the final question. 
"Last night you left us, or at least you 
left me, with a gleam of hope. Isn't 
there just a chance that you might be 
a bit more optimistic again tomor- 
row?" *No, sir." 

It should be left to the author to 
describe how the operation was sus- 
pended and of the momentous 
change discerned in the weather pat- 
tern in the mid-Atlantic, a change the 
Germans did not detect (Rommel 
driving home from Paris to Germany, 
the weather being so foul), a change 
which permitted Overlord to resume 
on that clear, fateful Tuesday. 


PARIS WAS YESTERDAY, 1925-1939 
by Janet Flanner 
Viking, $8.50 


In September, 1925, Janet Flanner, 
under the signature of “Genét,” be- 
gan her biweekly “Letter from Paris" 
in the New Yorker, guided by her edi- 
tors statement that “he wanted to 
know what the French thought was 
going on in France, not what I 
thought was going on." She had ear- 
lier settled in one of the small hotels 
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on the Paris Left Bank within reach 
of a large corner café called Les Deux 
Magots and was already at ease with 
other American expatriates: Djuna 
Barnes; Ernest Hemingway, who took 
to her because his father like hers had 
committed suicide; Sylvia Beach, 
founder of that extraordinary book- 
store, Shakespeare and Company, 
and the publisher of James Joyce; 
and Scott Fitzgerald. But her Letter 
was to be about the French, and she 
wished it to be “precisely accurate, 
highly personal, colorful, and oc- 
ularly descriptive . . . with a critical 
edge, indeed a double edge, if pos- 
sible.” How she spun her web so as to 
hear, see, and sense what was going 
on in Paris and in the provinces is her 
secret; what is certain is that what 
started out as journalism has turned 
into history with a spice and a style 
that delight the mind. 

In Paris Was Yesterday, Genét 
gives us the dazzle of the 1920s when 
Josephine Baker in La Revue Nègre 
made her entry entirely nude except 
for a pink flamingo feather, "being 
carried upside down. and doing the 
split on the shoulder of a black gi- 
ant." She identifies the four leading 
characters of The Sun Also Rises, de- 
picts Sylvia Beach’s selfless service to 
Joyce, which he rewarded by not one 
sou when Random House paid him a 
$40,000 advance, and she portrays 
Isadora Duncan with all the extrava- 
gance and pathos of that independent 
spirit. The French make a fetish of 
funerals, and Genét depicts them, 
from that of Claude Monet, who was 
pushed to his grave on a handcart, 
followed by two peasants and Cle- 
menceau on foot, to that of Marshal 
Foch, whose procession was wit- 
nessed by three million people. I 
snort at her ridicule of the Paris crit- 
ics, their absurdities about Hamlet, 
their raves about Mae West’s (non- 
existent) literary performance, their 
exaggerated praise of William Faulk- 
ner’s Sanctuary. Irving Drutman, the 
editor of this volume, has chosen 
well. 

The 1930s opened with an epi- 
demic of fantastic fancy-dress balls, 
as if the very rich did not care how 
they wasted their wealth; and as the 
Third Republic entered that final pe- 
riod of musical chairs when the gov- 
ernment fell because of the Stavisky 
scandal, when to pacify the public 
Daladier “dismissed the Prefect of 
Police just at a moment when the city 


most needed a prefect,” and when the 
trail of corruption led up so high that 
no paper dared trace it, Genét’s edge 
becomes sardonic indeed. After 
“Bloody Tuesday,” after the swindles 
perpetrated by Mme. Marthe Hanau, 
one realizes that order and common 
sense had been flung to the wind by 
the French establishment long before 
Hitler made such a mockery of the 
Maginot Line. 





TRAVELS IN NIHILON 
by Alan Sillitoe 
Scribner’s, $6.95 


In the vein of Erewhon, Mr. Sillitoe 
has written a novel in the form of a 
guidebook to that forbidding little 
country of Nihilon, where ever since 
the revolution led by President Nil 
the Nihilists have lived with a rude- 
ness and disrespect for order which 
more docile people might envy. 

Five correspondents—four men and 
one comely young woman—were sent 
in to gather this information and it is 
their adventure which composes the 
narrative. Each is subjected to rough 
handling by the border guards, and 
each has to adjust to this regimented 
chaos where passports are forged and 
stolen, where cheating is normal, and 
where currency is changed, and al- 
ways upward, at the whim of the offi- 
cials. Everyone drinks Nihilitz, espe- 
cially before driving, for if the police 
stop you on the road and see that you 
haven’t been drinking, you are likely 
to get ten years in prison. A marriage 
license is granted for only seven years 
and then comes up for renewal like a 
TV license, and the state-owned net- 
work is known as the Lies. On the 
road to Fludd, a huge sign in crimson . 
letters says: DRINK NIHILITZ! KEEP 
DEATH ON THE ROAD! IT'S FUN! And 
in Fludd itself the people live on the 
verge of excitement and everything is 
dirt cheap because the huge dam 
which overtops the town has large 
cracks and is likely to go any day. 
Nihilon carries on a running war with 
its neighbor, mild and orderly Cro- 
nacia, which is stirred to extraordi- 
nary violence by Adam, the first of 
the correspondents to cross the bor- 
der. 

In his amusing, satirical way, Mr. 
Sillitoe leads his innocents on ever 
deeper in this land where people live 
as we think we don’t, and the com- 
bustion they contrive before their de- 
parture is as funny as it is surprising. 
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SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


CHIMERA by John Barth. Random 
House, $6.95. Mr. Barth's three inter- 
locked novellas are based on the sto- 
ries of Scheherazade, Perseus, and 
Bellerophon, combined in a way that 
suggests an attempt to present the 
artist as mythic hero. But the old tales 
are so overlaid with stylistic smart- 
aleckry, plus women's lib rhetoric and 
lumps from Roget’s Thesaurus that 
their principal effect is to raise echoes 
of Jurgen and The Private Life of 
Helen of Troy—two works that no- 
body should be asked to remember. 


FATHER FIGURE by Beverley Nich- 
ols. Simon and Schuster, $6.95. Since 
he is normally anything but savage in 
his writing, Mr. Nichols' angry ac- 
count of the miseries he suffered from 
a drunken father and a stupid mother 
(Mr. Nichols, who adored her, would 
dispute the adjective) is even more 
startling than most domestic horror 
stories. And it is a horror story, run- 
ning to attempted murder, calculated 
revenge, and hate that sizzles on ev- 


ery page. 


THE PLAYERS AND THE GAME by Ju- 
lian Symons. Harper & Row, $5.95. A 
suspense novel which adds to the req- 
uisite bloody puzzle a wicked descrip- 
tion of social and business intrigue in 
a posh London suburb. 





THE DARKENING LAND by William 
Longgood. Simon and Schuster, $9.95. 
Mr. Longgood's extensive survey of 
the enormous damage being done to 
all aspects of the environment by 
modern industrial technology and the 
trifling or fraudulent measures being 
taken to control or lessen it is dismal 
reading. But it should be read by ev- 
eryone with an interest in ecological 
sanity, or even with an interest in 
staying comfortably alive. 


THE TOMB OF TUTANKHAMEN by 
Howard Carter. Dutton, $10.95. Car- 
ter, the archaeologist who opened 
Tutankhamen's tomb, published his 
report of that extraordinary find in 
three volumes over a period of ten 
years. The present single volume is 
condensed from that work and con- 


centrates on the suspense and ex- 
citement of the discovery and the dif- 
ficulties of removing the invaluable 
tomb contents undamaged. Carter 
wrote well; he was also willing to ex- 
ercise his imagination on unprovables 
and intangibles and amusing digres- 
sions. The book is illustrated with 
Harry Burton’s expedition photo- 
graphs and seventeen modern color 
plates. 


THE BREAST by Philip Roth. Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, $4.95. Be- 
fore his metamorphosis into a large, 
unattached, female breast, Mr. Roth's 
hero was bored with his mistress, 
bored with his psychoanalysis (quite 
a feat, that), and not much interested 
in his profession, which consisted of 
pumping the works of Kafka and 
Swift into sluggish undergraduate 
minds. His Kafkaesque disaster, de- 
scribed in a style faintly reminiscent 
of Swift, doesn't do a thing for him. It 
doesn't do much for the reader, ei- 
ther, because the target of Mr. Roth's 
experiment in fantasy is never dis- 
cernible. 


KINGS BEASTS & HEROES by Gwyn 
Jones. Oxford, $9.50. Professor Jones 
surveys that misty quadrangle 
bounded by myth, folktale, legend, 
and dubious history. Basically, the 
enterprise is an excuse for writing 
about Beowulf, The Saga of Hrolf 
Kraki, and Culhwch and Olwen, but it 
leads as far afield as Melville and 
Faulkner. Any reader with a genuine 
interest in medieval literature will 
love it. One small complaint: would it 
really be unthinkable to provide pro- 
nunciation guides for those un- 
schooled in Welsh? 


THE GREEN FLAG by Robert Kee. 
Delacorte, $15.00. Mr. Kee’s history 
of Ireland is everything a history 
should be—well written, well orga- 
nized, effectively documented, un- 
sentimental, and thorough. It is also a 
tale of unremitting misjudgment and 
malice, and inspires the blackest pes- 
simism. 


TRIPLE CROSS by Carlos Fuentes, 
José Donoso, and Severo Sarduy. 
Dutton, $8.95. Three short novels 
from Latin America, all remotely bi- 
zarre in subject matter and over- 
ornate in style. Hell Has No Limits, 
by José Donoso, is the most accessible 
of the lot. The translators, Suzanne 


Jill Levine and Hallie D. Taylor, have 
clearly worked hard on this shaky 
cultural bridge. 


HERBLOCK'S STATE OF THE UNION 


by Herbert Block. Simon and Schus- 
ter, $6.95. It is Mr. Block's fanciful 
notion that the U.S. government 
should be operated intelligently by 
honest men, a position that enables 
him to lambaste, with shrewd car- 
toons and testy prose, virtually every 
aspect of national affairs. 


WHO IS ANGELA DAVIS? by Regina 
Nadelson. Peter H. Wyden, $5.95. 
This frankly sympathetic biography 
will probably be insufficiently idola- 
trous to please Miss Davis' friends, 
and certainly insufficiently critical to 
suit her enemies. For unpolarized 
readers (if there are any) it offers in- 
teresting information about the inter- 
national scholarship circuit and the 
administrative practices of the Uni- 
versity of California. The book stops 
short before Miss Davis' recent trial 
and it remains understandably vague 
about the shooting that led to her 
arrest. 


DON’T PUT YOUR DAUGHTER ON 
THE STAGE by Margaret Webster. 
Knopf, $10.00. Miss Webster has 
acted, directed both plays and operas, 
toured the sticks by station wagon, 
dabbled suspiciously with films, lec- 
tured, given a university course, and 
been investigated by Joe McCarthy. 
Her memoirs range from the then 
daring casting of Paul Robeson as 
Othello to the astounding backstage 
confusion at the Met to the ineffable 
silliness of academic drama depart- 
ments. Altogether, a practical, justi- 
fiably opinionated running history of 
thirty years of theater. 





Portions drawn from these recently 
published books appeared formerly 
in The Atlantic: 

THE NEW CHASTITY AND OTHER AR- 
GUMENTS AGAINST WOMEN’S LIBER- 
ATION by Midge Decter. Coward, 
McCann & Geoghegan, $5.95. 
WHERE THE WASTELAND ENDS by 
Theodore Roszak. Doubleday, $10.00. 
ENCOUNTERING DIRECTORS: A 
Casebook on Film by Charles 
Thomas Samuels. Putnam, $12.50. 
FISH IN A STREAM IN A CAVE by 
Ralph Maloney. Norton, $5.95. 
EPISTLE TO A GODSON by W. H. Au- 
den. Random House, $5.00. 
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ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 








Per word (single insertion) ......... 
Per word 6 times in one contract year . 


Per word 12 times in one contract year 


10 word minimum. Post Office Box Number count as two 


words. No charge for Zip Code. 





this time. 


Copy should be received by the 15th of the second month 
80¢ prior to issue. Payment for initial insertion must ac- 
company copy. Adjustments on word count will be made 
if necessary. We do not accept Atlantic box numbers at 


Please write for additional information and rates for Classified Display advertising. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 
617 536-9500 








LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low 
cost. Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies 
up. Write for free catalog and prices. Adams 
Press, Dept. AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, 
Illinois 60602. 


BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, 
Floral Park, N.Y. 11001. 


WRITERS—“UNSALABLE” BOOK MANU- 
SCRIPT? Try AUTHOR AID ASSOCIATES, 340 
East 52nd Street, New York City 10022. 


MANUSCRIPTS, REPORTS, writing, editing, typ- 
ing. All subjects. Reasonable. Personalized. Con- 
fidential. Professional Team, RC Research, Box 
138, Dayton, Washington 99328. 


SouND IN PRINT. MAsheeN AND MAN NeeD IT. 
$1.00 ppd. Typewritten Symbols, 46 Belleview 
Avenue, Butler, N.J. 07405. 


TRANSCRIPTION—Tapes, Cassettes, Profes- 
sional. Q.E.D. Transcription Service, 520 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C. 10036 Mu2-5844. 


BOOKS 


GOOD USED BOOKS—Wide variety, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly: you can too! 
History, fiction, social sciences, literature, mis- 
cellaneous subjects. Write for lists. Editions, 
Desk AM. Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 


BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 
44-A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 


FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before 
Christ. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston 
Road, Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 


THE BOOK LOVER cheers, criticizes, chats 
about, enjoys, sells books you might overlook. 
For your newsletter subscription send $1 
(credited on first order). Book Lover, 705 Madi- 
son, York, PA. 17404. 


PUBLICATIONS FROM HANOI. FOR THE LATEST 
information on the war, political news, and life 
in the North and PRG areas, subscribe now to 
Vietnam Courier, $9.50 a year (52 issues); 
South Vietnam in Struggle, $5. (26 issues;) and 
Vietnam Illustrated, $5 (12 issues). Write for our 
FREE CATALOG of recent books and magazines. 


. CHINA BOOKS, 2929 24th St. San Francisco, 


Calif. 94110. 


BOOKS. All subjects. Genealogies. (Exclusively 
mail). Roy Hutchins, 39 Hopedale Street, Allston, 
Massachusetts 02134. 


CANCER! You may be next! Stop Smoking! New 
book reveals medical and psychological method. 
Send $1.00. ROMEO MARTINEZ, 5443 North 
Winthrop, Chicago, Illinois 60640. 


KING RICH'RD T'E T'IRD—The ‘MacBird’ of '72! 
Send $1.00 to C.S. Preston, 411 Lakeview, York, 
Pa. 17403. 
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PERIODICALS 





There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruc- 
tion in writing for publication, read THE 
WRITER, the monthly magazine for free-lance 
writers. Each issue contains articles by leading 
authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute lists 
telling where to sell manuscripts. $7 a year. 
For trial 5 mos. subs., mail $2 to THE 
WRITER, p Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





BAY BOOKFINDERS-—Free search service. Fast 
socal: P.O. Box 365, Sausalito, California 
9 è 





BACK ISSUES 





OCCASIONALLY WE HEAR from Atlantic sub- 
scribers who have saved back issues for years 
and years. If anyone is interested in them, drop 
us a note, and we will attempt to bring seller 
and prospect together. 8 Arlington, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts 02116. 





CATALOGS 





CATALOGS! RECEIVE MANY! Catalog Directory 
$1.00. Box 305 Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 19462. 





FREE CATALOG—Gifts for everyone. Gift Horse, 
ace 5 Frederick Avenue, Frederick, Maryland 
21701. 





MUSIC 





guitars, balalaikas, 
From $2.95. Finished 


nue, Denver, Colorado 80215. 





HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent 
modern German instruments by Sperrhake. 
Beautiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. 
Taylor, 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda, Mary- 
land 20034. 





SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 


18th Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. . 


Dealerships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, 
Charlemont, Mass. 01339. 





POEMS, SONGS WANTED. New recording, 
publishing offer. Broadway Music Productions, 
Box 11647-AT Sarasota, Florida 33578. 


RECORDS 


FREE 162-PAGE CATALOG offers over 1,000 
fine recordings of Renaissance, Baroque, 
Classical, Romantic and Modern music. All 
late stereo recordings. Highest quality at 
budget label. Available only by mail from 
MUSICAL HERITAGE SOCIETY, Box 932 AM, 
New York, N.Y. 10023. 


SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LPs. Large 
list 20¢. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, 
Georgetown, Connecticut 06829. 





TAPES 





SCOTCH TAPES. Cassettes-cartridges-reels. 
Catalog 10¢ Tower Lafayette Hill, Pa. 19444 





BOOKPLATES 





FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful de- 
signs. Imprinting and special designing. Ad- 
dress ANTIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387. 





PRINTING 





OFFSET PRINTING. Economical. Postpaid. Cata- 
log 10¢. Rapid Copy, Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 
19462. 





1000 PROFESSIONAL BUSINESS CARDS $6.95. 
Distinctive letterheads. Free information. Gra- 
phics East-AM, Westerly, R.I. 02891. 





ART 





MIRO, CHAGALL: Lithographs, etchings Illus- 
trated Brochure, 50¢. George A. Kirschner, 90- 
59 56th Ave., Elmhurst, N.Y. 11373. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS, mod, colorful, unusual, 
Christocentric. Send 35¢ for 16 samples or 
$1.50 for 16 samples with envelopes. Seminary 
Press, Dept. AM, Box 16032, St. Louis 63105. 


———————À— ———  ———— 


BUDDHIST TEMPLE RUBBINGS. 21" x 24" on 
rice paper. $4.95. Eastern Graphics, P.O. Box 
1323.A, Detroit, Michigan 48232. 


a 


COINS 


b see TI IV Du eee eee eee 
1964 UNCIRCULATED YEAR SET, $2.50. Catalog 
25¢. Village Coin Shop, Dept. A, Plaistow, N.H. 
03865. 
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STAMPS 


CR RU uu? a ae 
NEW Issues—Free Weekly Illustrated list. 


Brooks, 2601-Z Avenue “U”, Brooklyn, New York 
11229. 


"uu MEM OEOANGN 


200 WORLDWIDE STAMPS 10g. Approvals. 
White, 6808X Chrysanthemum, Indianapolis, In- 
diana 46224. 


NT DAMEN T EXEAT 
COLLECTIONS, PACKETS, FOREIGN SETS, spe- 


cial offers. Write for free monthly lists. Faville, 
Box 4164 Brookwood, Madison, Wis. 53711. 


OTe ee ee en ER C eens aE 
75 RUSSIAN COMMEMORATIVES $1.00. Ap- 


provals. Charles Locks, 405 Broadway, Monte- 
cello, New York 12701. 


iD 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


———— M —— ——ÓÓ— 


LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING . EQUIPMENT, 
canoes, kayaks, tripping or whitewater, cross 
country skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, 
Dept. 54, Main Street, Concord, Mass. 01742. 
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GOURMET FOOD 


WINEMAKING KIT—$4.98. Free catalog and 
recipes. JIM DANDY, Box 30230.A, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 45230. 








MARTELL'S—a saloon in the old tradition 
offers fine foods and spirituous liquors. 3rd 
Avenue corner 83rd Street, NYC, 861-6110. 





BACCHANALIA WINEMAKERS SHOP. 273-A 
Riverside Avenue, Westport, Conn. 06880. Free 
catalog. 





WINEMAKERS Yeast, Recipes & Catalog 25¢. 
SPECIAL LAGER BEER recipe included. Kraus, 
Box 451-AC, Nevada, Missouri 64772. 





MAKE SPARKLING CHAMPAGNE in two days 
without special equipment. Delicious Secret 
Recipe. Free Details. Champagne Time, 3636-B 
Peterson, Chicago 60659. 





FLOWER POWER 





.00. guaranteed. 
FLOWERS, Box 4841, Chicago, Ill. 60680. 





OUT OF THIS WORLD 





MOON LOT DEEDS, only $2.00, colorful, uni- 
que, individual acre lots. Wilbarcorp, Box 
902-A, Cape Canaveral, Florida 32920. 


SCHOOLS AT SEA 











STUDY AT SEA. World Campus Afloat Semester 
sails September and February to exotic ports 
round the world. Accredited. Financial aid 
available. Write: Chapman College, Box CC28, 
Orange, California 92666. 


————————— 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 
c SSE TESA ver TE RC Op MR 


EARN COLLEGE DEGREES at home. Many sub- 
jects. Florida State Christian University, P.O. 
Box 1674, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33302. 


ee 


COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 
outdoor environment. Interscholastic sports. 
Emphasizing community involvement, individual 
talents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. 
College preparatory. Darrow School, New Leba- 
non, N.Y. 12125. 


a ee SE nt eet ee 
MULTIFACETED EDUCABILITY expansionaliza- 
tion. Simplicational samples $5. Onehome 
concertitudinal $69.95. Sequentialization Max- 
imizutilitarianizing serialicentenary $600. Ob- 
fuscatory Reductorium, Northatlanta Box 9927, 
Atlanta, Georgia 30319. 


JETT ESE Es E SIT TS 
OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES ... Higher Pay! 
Free Transportation! Complete information in- 
cluding Directory of 135 companies hiring 
thousands of Americans overseas . . . all oc- 
cupations! Send $1.00. International Opportu- 
nities, Box 232 YX, Cumberland, Indiana 46229. 





AUSTRALIAN OPPORTUNITIES HANDBOOK 
. . . latest information about Government Paid 
Transportation, Employment, Business, Farm- 
ing, Housing, Education . . . plus “Employers 


List" and Forms. Send $1.00. International 
Lr Box 19107 YX, Washington, D.C. 





NEW ZEALAND WANTS YOU—full employment, 

overnment assisted passage. Complete details 
$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Newzco, Box 
444-F, National City, California 92050. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT .. . Australia, Eu: 
rope, South America, Asia! All Occupations! 
$700-$4,000 monthly! Write: Employment Inter- 
Pre Na Box 29217 YX, Indianapolis, Indiana 





EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. 
Research Associates, Box 889-P, Belmont, Cali- 
fornia 94002. 


TE 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all 
possibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive 
"Directory of 200 American Companies Over- 
seas" and special reports on summer jobs, 
government careers, international organiza- 
tions, teaching, librarian, secretarial, newspa- 
per, medical, and social work overseas. $2.00. 
satisfaction guaranteed or payment refunded. 
Hill International Publications, P.O. Box 79-T, 
East Islip, New York 11730. 





TEACHING POSITIONS IN FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES. New 1972-73 guide contains current 
information about private and governmental 
organizations seeking teachers. General and 
personal requirements, geographic areas, ad- 
dresses for application forms. 100-page book 
including survey of foreign embassies!! Over 
20,000 copies in print since 1969. Guaranteed 
satisfaction. SPECIAL PRICE $2.00. Foreign 
Countries Box 514 C12, Ames, lowa 50010. 

uan C ERE SS ert e US aio uz a eT 


LUCRATIVE WORLDWIDE HOTEL JOBS. Details 
$1.00. Alexander, Box 357 AT, S. Pasadena, 
California 91030. 
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AUSTRALIA WANTS YOU!!! Free Passage. 50,000 
Jobs—Most Comprehensive Information Any- 
where—Employment Directory, Business Direc- 
tory, Teaching Opportunities, Education, Hous- 
ings, Taxation, Ranching, Maps. Only $1.00. 
oo t Box 3623- YY, Long Beach, California 





OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 countries, 
all occupations, high pay, free transportation, 
tax benefits, latest computerized reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009. 





AUSTRALIA IN PAPERBACKS: 570 pages, 280 
photos—$1.50. AUSTRALIAN NEWSPAPERS, 
magazines, books: 3 pounds—$3.00, 10 pounds 
—$7.00, 20 pounds—$11.00, 40 pounds— 
$18.00. All different, top quality, postpaid. Aus- 
Se ga News, Box 6428, Torrance, California 





HOW TO GET OVERSEAS JOBS—Europe, Asia, 
Australia, South America, Worldwide. 253 pages. 
Also lists hiring organizations. $2.98 refund- 
able. Staydryt, Whitestone, New York 11357. 





AUSTRALIA WANTS YOU!!! Government paid 
transportation. Thousands of jobs! Most com- 
plete 1972 report available—$1.00. Employment 
directory, business directory, farming, educa- 
tion, housing, taxes, maps. SERENA, Box 2186- 
A9IJ, Oxnard, Ca. 93030. 


TRAVEL 


NEW YEARS  'KAISERBALL", HAPSBURG 
PALACE, VIENNA, State Orchestra entertain- 
ment. Week includes hotel, meals, $149. Jet 
fare $200. Limited to 1500 international partici- 
pants. KAISERBALL, 150 Greeves, Kane, Pa. 











ST. BARTHS, French West Indies. Informal un- 
spoiled uncrowded Caribbean Dream Island. 
“Sous La Falaise” rental cottages individually 
secluded at waters edge. Magnificent beaches- 
boating-snorkeling-exploring. Cook in or dine 
out. Early reservations suggested for winter 
GI Write Robert Pitt, Pound Ridge, N.Y. 





KASHMIR—KOLAHO! Trek. . Tiger  Viewhunt; 
April 21—$2850. Capers 400 Club, 960 Larabee, 
Los Angeles 90069. 





TRAVEL GUIDES 


OFFBEAT EUROPE GUIDEBOOKS. Castle-Hotels, 
500 castles, monasteries, palaces offering ac- 
commodations, 16 countries, 250 illustrations, 
maps. (20,000 sold). Europe’s Flea Markets, 80 
markets, 10 countries, drawings, maps. Where 
the Antiques Are, shops described, 70 towns in 
Britain, Ireland, dollar-pound prices, shipping, 
maps, index. $3.10 each postpaid. Robert Long, 
DEN 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, N.Y. 





TRAVEL GUIDES 


WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$1.75. 
Rates, Schedules. 700 passenger carrying 
EOS: TravLtips, 40-21A Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short para- 
graphs. Information free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-L, 
6216 N. Clark, Chicago 60660. 





INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?— 
business of your own, or full or part time money- 
making opportunities? Find out what's available. 
Send name for FREE 5-month subscription to 
Salesman's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 1102, 
1460 Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 


ADDRESSERS AND MAILERS NEEDED. Details 
10g. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 3636 Peterson, Chi- 
cago 60659. 





$2500 FREE. Much more, $1.00. Guaranteed, 
$1.25 refund. HFT, 2350 West 47T, Denver, 
Colorado 80211. 





GAGWRITING earns $50-250 month sparetime. 
Selling writer's complete Gagwriters Guide 
dee a aad P.O. Box 434-Al, Randallstown, 





MANAGEMENT/SELF-IMPROVEMENT COURSES: 
thinking, listening, reading, speaking memory, 
others. Nominal investment establishes fran- 
chise. Actual inventory. Success Leaders, Lenox 
Box 18736, Atlanta, Georgia 30326. 


REAL ESTATE 








CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . low as 
$1.00 Acre! Homesteading, In- 





GOVERNMENT LANDS Low as $3.50 
Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Investment! 
Exclusive “Government Land Buyer’s Guide” 
.-+ plus “Land Opportunity Review" listing 
lands available throughout U.S., send $1.00. 
Surplus Lands, Box 19107, YX Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 





IDEAL 5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Conchas, New 

Mexico. $2,975. No Down. No Interest. $25/mo. 

Vacation paradise. Money maker. Free brochure. 

ee Box 2003AA, Alameda, California 
501. 





$6.50 taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (re- 


MISCELLANY 





PRESIDING OFFICERS’ HANDBOOK $2.00 post- 
paid. HAMMOND’S, 115 E. Wells, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 53202. 


“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS” 
25¢. Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 
02339. 


SLIDES, ART-EDUCATIONAL-TRAVEL. 50,000 


Individually sold. Samples-Catalog $1.00 refun- 
dable. Visuals D-6, 440 N.W. 130 Street, 
Miami, Florida 33168. 


KEEP ON TRUCKIN' or MR. NATURAL items: 
posters $1.25, T-shirts $3.50, iron-on decals 
$1.25, patches $1.00, buttons 5/$1. NOTPOT, 
pure herbal high $1.00 ounce; CANNABIS 
papers 2/$1; ZAP comics 2/$1. (state you're 
21); Serendipity catalog 25¢ (free with order). 
ARIES, Box 666 A, Capitola, CA. 95010. 


ARTIST - ASTROLOGER offers personal full- 
colour Horoscope, suitable for framing. $14.50. 
Ideal gift. Airmail birthdate, time, place. 
Schmidt, 101 BCM Society, London WC1, Eng- 
land. 





information write: 


FRIENDS. For free 
PENFR N.C. 


Papyrus, Box 458AM, Winston-Salem, 
27102. 
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MISCELLANY 





HUMANISM: Position of Buckminster Fuller, 
Erich Fromm, Julian Huxley, a complete philos- 
ophy and movement for humane social action. 
Free information. American Humanist Associa- 
tion, Dept. AM, Box 7692, San Francisco 94120. 


WE'LL WRITE ANYTHING. Professional staff. 
Reasonable rates. RESEARCH REPORTS, Suite 
#5, 6400 Georgia Avenue, N.W.—Washington, 
D.C. (202)-726-1444 


NOTE CARDS BY NEDOBECK—Nationally 
known artist—owls, cats, lions—$1.60. Box 
5737, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53220. 


LEARN CARTOONING AT HOME. V.A. approved. 


Free booklet. Cartooning, Box 7069AM, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 80907. 


ORIENTAL INTRODUCTIONS! Photographs, de- 
scriptions, guarantee, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, Box 
304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 


OUTSTANDING imprinted personal stationery. 
Social-professional. ldea-packed sampler-cata- 
log—25¢. Jacques Stationery, Box 395-A, Wal- 
lingford, Vermont 05773. 


LEARN TO CONTROL your alpha and theta 
brain waves. Relax, mediate, create. Money- 
back guarantee. For free liturature: Phenom- 
elogical Systems, Inc. Department AM, 72 Otis 
Street, San Francisco, California 94103. 


MAKE YOUR WILL. Why delay? Get 4 Will 
Forms and attorney's informative book. Only 
$1.50. Legal Forms Company, Department 123, 
pu^ Guardian Building, Detroit, Michigan 


LINGERIE & LOUNGEWEAR of good taste and 
exceptional value. Direct from maker. 25¢ for 
catalogue. Dept. 100. SOLETTE FASHIONS, 5750 
Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 19139. 


NATIONAL PARK PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHS: Full 
color, 16 x 20 inches on heavy quality stock; 
for home, school, office. Send for list. Photo 
Classics, Dickerson, Md. 20753. 


EXTRA INCOME—MAKE $1.00 PER SALE selling 
engraved metal Social Security plates. FREE 
SALES KIT. Engravaplates, Box 10460-251, 
Jacksonville, Florida 32207. 


SZONDIAN ANALYSIS—Send photograph and 
$10.00 to Dr. Charles Emerson, P.O. Box 2217, 
Norman, Oklahoma 73069. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS. Self administered. 
1.Q., personality, etc. 32 different tests $5.25. 
Psychology Tests, Box 1021C, Cuyahoga Falls. 
Ohio 44223 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS IN DEPTH. Send 
sample and $10.00 to Elisabeth King, 41 E. 
29th St., New York 10016 


RICHARD'S BOOKS—Samplers $1—Want one? 


Richard Liebow, Box 99444, San Francisco 
94109. 
35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 individually 


sold, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 10g. 
Wolfe Worldwide, Dept. 55-102, Los Angeles, 
California, 90025 


BLOW YOURSELF UPI 1!^5'x2' poster of any- 
one. Send returned snapshot $3. Pierpoint 
Products, Box 678, Inglewood, Calif. 90307. 


SLEEP-LEARNING KITS—endless tapes, 
timers, complete outfits. Free catalog. SLRA, 
Box 24-AM, Olympia, Washington. 


ALPHA WAVE SENSOR. The biofeedback in- 
strument that uses no electrode cream. Effective 
for deep relaxation and concentrated alertness. 
Fully-guaranteed. $98.50. Neuronics, Inc., 875 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 60611. 


CHALLENGING! Bridge for 2 or 3, playing four- 
handed Contract Bridge. Bid, play all hands 
like experts with Phantom Bridge. Guaranteed. 
Send $2.25. Shoppers Junction, Inc., Dept. 
2AM9, 1141 Orchard Hts. Drive, Mayfield Hts., 
Ohio 44124. 
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MISCELLANY 


TEACH READING with alphabet sticks. $10.00 
a set. Abecedarian, 1777 Paz Granela, Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico. 


TYPE AND RELAX. Ribbon prints and corrects 
mistakes. Send make, model and $3.00. Guar- 
anteed. Fox Enterprises, 1220 33rd Ave., Room 


HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your 
favorite poem. A most unusual gift. George 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229. 


FASCINATING DRIFTWOOD MOBILES, from 
$5.50. Free brochure. DRIFT HOUSE, 4337J Cot- 
tage, Sacramento, California 95825. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR and a self-addressed and 


stamped envelope for 8 syndromes of the Elec- 
trocat, or New Man, for the coming Millenium in 
2000 A.D. Odin's Wood, Meadow Drive, Boulder 
Creek, Cal. 95006. 





PERSONALIZED STATIONERY—Custom printed 
selections from $3.50. Brochure on request. 
CANOPUS, Box 128-AM, Somerdale, N.J. 08083. 








DON'T DIE without a will! Blank Will forms plus 
information booklet protects your family!! Only 
$2.00—guaranteed!! Order today! HENNCO, 
Dept. AM-1, 3274 Lawrence Avenue, Oceanside, 
N.Y. 11572. 





SINGLE? COMPUTERIZED MATCHING (All Ages), 
Nationwide. Only $12. FREE Questionnaire. 
Write “TEAM”, 1270 Broadway, NYC. 





MIND POWER development cassettes for day- 
time motivation OR learn while you sleep. 10 
basics. Send $14.95 for list tape trial offer. 
Select Recording Studios, Box 55011AT, Seattle, 
Washington 98155. 





repaired, restored, cleaned, 
bought, & sold. MODELS, 69 Boardman Avenue, 
Melrose, Massachusetts 02176. 








YOUR FAMILY TREE .. . Trace it yourself. Easy 
—Fun. Free catalog. Formco, Box 3828-XY, Long 
Beach, California 90803. 





AMAZINGLY EFFECTIVE, “27 WAYS TO IM- 


California 91011. 





WHAT'S YOUR 1.Q.? Easy self-scoring test reveals 
mental personality and abilities in just 
minutes—Reuseable — Accuracy 99.9%—Only 
$2.00—Marelco, Dept. 1NN10, 1701 Windsor 
Road, Wichita, Kansas 67218. 





NORWEIGIAN RUG KITS, free brochure. Neal 
Company, Box 561D, Northport, New York 
11768. 





RARE McGOVERN-EAGLETON BUMPER STICK- 
ERS, attractively mounted for framing. Excel- 
lent collectors item & investment. $2.50 post- 
paid. Walter George Bergman, P.O. Box 214, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 02181. 





HOW INTELLIGENT are you? Self-scoring test 
reveals 1.Q. in 45 minutes! Send $2 today— 
guaranteed!! Newpro, Dept. 2E10, 41430 Erma 
Avenue, Fremont, Ca. 94538. 





DON’T DIE without a will! Blank Will form pro- 
tects your family. Only $2—-guaranteed! Order 
today!! Unique, Dept. 1E10, 4112A Bay Street, 
Fremont, Ca. 94538. 
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MISCELLANY 


YOGA, lessons by mail: physical, mental, 
spiritual self-development. Authoritative, com- 
prehensive. Swami Kriyananda. Information: 
Ananda-F, Nevada City, Ca. 95959. 


DON’T DIE WITHOUT A WILL! Blank Will form 
protects your family. Only $2—guaranteed! 
Order today!! Campbell, 2079 Woodbourne, 
Dept. 1AM, Baltimore 21239. 


MASLOW'S ACTUALIZATION.  Disciplinilogical 
developexperiential imagineering. Individuex- 
ploratory self-realizationary singles $69.96. An- 
lisesquipedalianisms assessmenterprises sam- 
ple $5. Omnipotentialitory Practitioners. North- 
atlanta Box 9927, Atlanta, Georgia 30319. 


TYPEING ERRERS? . . . Mistakes vanish when 
using SPELLRIGHT, Self-Correcting Typewriter 
Ribbon. Bottom half of ribbon types errors away 
like magic. Send name and model of type- 
writer with $3.00, Now. LIMITED PRICE OFFER. 
DONDEAY MAILMART, Box 115-A, Bay Pines, 
Florida 33504. 


TURKEY SLING. Lifts bird from roaster to plat- 
ter easily, safely. $4. 12" TURKEY NEEDLE. 
String-sews wings, legs for neater roasting. 
Stainless. $1.50. Both $5. Creations, 309 Munn 
Lane, Cherry Hill, N.J. 08034. -— 





BOOK BINDING 





COMPLETE PROFESSIONAL binding service. 
Brochure 254. Classic Bindery, P.O. Box 572A, 
Mendham, N.J. 07945. 


BONSAI 








LARGEST SELECTION of imported Bonsai trees 
in United States. Tools-containers, free cata- 
logue. Heirob Bonsai Nursery, Kabudachi, 
Livingston Manor, New York 12758. 





BOOKS 





Confraternity) or | 
Bibles. All deluxe editions originally sold at 
$29.95 to $60.00 retail. Discontinued bindings 


partment A1, Consolidated Readers Service, Box 
7770A, Chicago, 60680. 





HANDICRAFTS 


ORIGINAL, HAND-CRAFTED CHUCK NEL- 
SON WOODEN BACK STRAP WAIST 
LOOMS: Create beautiful handbags, 
sweaters, shift dresses, scarves, stoles, 
ponchos, rugs, wall panels, & your own 
colorful, originally designed fabrics. Use 
wool, cotton, blends, & synthetic weaving, 
knitting yarns & string. 12" size: $5.95; 
18" size: $9.95; 24" size: $14.95 postpaid 
with complete instructions. Instruction 
book to make 12 useful items $2.00 post- 
paid. These looms make a very thoughtful, 
practical gift for shutins, occupational 
therapy patients, students, communes, 
prisoners, & the Young at Heart from 
ages 8 to 80. Send one to someone you 
love for Xmas. We will gift wrap, enclose 
your gift card, and ship direct at no extra 
charge. Just include complete instruc- 
tions in your letter. We will also ship to 
you C.O.D. But, don't delay; get your order 
out today. Every home should have at 
least one of each size in inventory to keep 
idle hands busy. You'll all have more fun 
than a barrel of monkeys with their tails 
tied together. WRITE: Robert Nelson, 69 
Pleasant Street, Concord, Mass. 01742. 































STIX STANDS enhance the beauty of 
your favorite seashells, small sculpture, 
coins, minerals and other treasures: 89 


sizes in brass or chrome available direct 
from manufacturer. Write for fully illus- 

` trated price sheet. Stix, 13 Vandam 
Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10013 





INGLENOOK VINEYARDS, RUTHERFORD, CALIFORNIA 


WHAT TO DO WITH WINE 
BESIDES DRINK IT. 


Unfortunately, wine doesn't come with 
instructions. And lots of people have never known 
much about its proper care. 

We at Inglenook Vineyards would like to take 
this time to give you a few pointers on the subject. 
We spend a lot of time and money in the 
making of our wine. And once it passes out of our 
hands, we'd like to feel that it's being given the 

best possible treatment. 


DON'T MAKE THIS COMMON MISIAKE. 


Wine should always be stored lying down on 
its side, never standing up. That's so the cork will 
7E — always be moist. 

If the cork dries 
out, air will get to 
the wine and 
spoil it. 

Keep wine in a 
cool, dark place. 
About 55—60 
degrees is just 
right. But the 
most important thing is that the temperature be 
constant. It should vary no more than a few 
degrees year round. 


DECANTING WINE. 


If you have wines five years old and older, 
they may have a little sediment in them. In order 
to serve the wine without the sediment getting 
mixed up in the wine, you should decant it. 

To do this, just pour the wine very slowly 
into another bottle or carafe. Place a candle 
behind the neck of the bottle and the second you 
see a little sediment coming across, stop. 


THE ROOM TEMPERATURE MYTH. 


White wines and sparkling wines such as 
Champagne and rosé should be served cold. How 
cold is cold? 45 degrees is just right. If you don't 
have a thermometer, put the wine in the 
refrigerator for 21% hours before serving. Or in a 
bucket with ice cubes and water for 15 minutes. 

Red wines should be served at room 
temperature. But this doesn't mean 72 degrees. 
The "room temperature" standard was i; 
established in Europe long before the 
invention of central heating. At that 
time, rooms in Europe were about 65 
to 68 degrees, which is the perfect 
temperature for serving red wines. You 
can bring a wine's temperature down 
to that level by placing it in the 
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refrigerator five minutes before serving. But 
never heat a bottle of red wine in order to get 

it up to the proper temperature. There's no quicker 
way to destroy a bottle of wine than to heat it up. 


AVOIDING THAT METALLIC TASTE. 


Remove the metal capsule 
from the top of the wine bottle 
below the lip. With a napkin, 
clean off the top between the 
cork and the glass. This is done 
because it's impossible to pour 
wine from a bottle without 
spilling a little on the lip. And 
i since the metal cap is sometimes 
$3 corroded, the wine 
could pick up a metallic taste if it 
were to spill over the edge. 

Now remove the cork, gently, so 
as not to disturb the wine. We 
recommend the wing-type corkscrew 
because you don t have to jerk it to 
get the cork out. 


A FINAL WORD OF CAUTION. 


Now that you know the basics of how to treat 
wine, you should also know there aren't many 
wines around that deserve this kind of treatment. 

Because there's nothing you can do at home to 
save a wine if it's been mishandled at the winery. 

Which brings us to Inglenook. 

We take elaborate precautions to make sure 
our wine is handled properly. 

For instance, the walls of our wine cellar are 
3 feet thick limestone, which keeps the 
temperature constant. 

Our wine casks rest upon a dirt foundation, 
instead of concrete, the usual practice. This 
promotes fresh air circulation, and it also 
stabilizes the humidity. 

If you look on the label of our wine, you'll 
see the words, "Produced and Bottled by 
Inglenook Vineyards '. 

This means we produce the wine from start 
to finish, in order to make sure that our wine 
is never mishandled. 

Naturally, this kind of extra care 
costs extra money. 

And we pass the extra cost right on 
to you. 

Inglenook is the most expensive 
wine made in America. So when you pick 
up a bottle of it, take good care of it. 

And it ll take good care of you. 
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We make the most expensive wine in America. 


This ad is one of a series. If you'd like copies of the other ads, send your name and address to The Cellarmaster, Box B, Inglenook Vineyards, Rutherford, California 94573. 


Only the Literary Guild makes it- 


The great 8-book offer! 


This is an offer without precedent in book club history. 


4 books now fo $1 You simply pick out 4 of these best-sellers (or sets) and send 
r in the coupon. The books are yours for $1, plus shipping and handling. Then, at 
your own pace, as the books you really want come along, you buy another 4... 


4 more at big discounts more if you want.. .all at big discounts. You'll save 30% or more off publishers’ 


prices on almost every book you buy. As a member, you'll get the free Literary 


when you want them ! Guild magazine every four weeks, listing dozens of best-sellers and exciting new 


titles. Join the Literary Guild today. Get the books you want, when you want them 
..at the best prices! 


EGO 


0059. 0 JERUSALEM! 
Larry Collins and 
Dominique Lapierre. 
(Pub. edition, $10.00) 


2642. DARK HORSE 
Fletcher Knebel. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


2592. GEORGE S. KAUFMAN: 
AN INTIMATE PORTRAIT 
Howard Teichmann. 
(Pub. edition, $10.00) 


8235. THE WINDS OF WAR 
Herman Wouk. 
(Pub. edition, $10.00) 


4523. TO SERVE THEM 
ALL MY DAYS 


R. F. Delderfield. 

(Pub. edition, $8.95) 2279. THE WORD 
Irving Wallace. 

4564. ON THE NIGHT OF (Pub. edition, $7.95) 

THE SEVENTH MOON 






Victoria Holt. 4630. A NATION OF 
(Pub. edition, $6.95) tene coi 4 
4608, MEMO FROM Wane en 3795 
DAVID 0. SELZNICK ' iN 
Edited by Rudy Behlmer. 0661, CAPTAINS AND 
(Pub. edition, $12.50) THE KINGS Taylor Caldwell. 
«n Qc 
4713. THE PETER (Pub. edition, $8.95) 
PRESCRIPTION 1495, THE GAME OF 
Dr. Laurence J. Peter. THE FOXES Ladislas Farago. 
(Pub. edition, $5.95) (Pub. edition, $11.95) 
| 1024. THE BLUE KNIGHT 
The Literary Guild ov Wambaugh 
0026. HAMMOND (Pub. edition, $7.95) 
Dept.B L 738,Garden City, N.Y. 11530 CONTEMPORARY 4705. Kahlil Gibran: 
i , j ) WORLD ATLAS A TREASURY OF 
Please accept my application for membership in the Literary Guild. (Pub. edition, $12.50) KAHLIL GIBRAN, A SECOND 
Send me the 4 books or sets whose pumbers | have printed in the 2055. THE OPTIMIST’S TREASURY QF KAHLIL. 
boxes below. Bill me only $1 plus shipping and handling. If not DAUGHTER 2 vols. count as 1 choice. 
happy, | may return them in 10 days, cancel this membership, and Eudora Welty. (Pub. edition, $15.90) 


(Pub. edition, $5.95) 6767. HOW TO INTERPRET 


2287. THE SAVAGE Gop YOUR OWN DREAMS 
(In one minute or less) 


owe nothing. 
| need not buy a book a month. | only have to select 4, whenever | 
like, out of the hundreds offered me in the Literary Guild magazine 




















sent free approximately every 4 weeks. After 4 purchases, | ma | A. Alvarez. "e 
| — € any time. iode Í 4754. REPORT TO THE dic eerte iub posi 95) 
| If | want the monthly selection | need do nothing and it will be sent | COMMISSIONER NOT AVAILABLE IN asset 
automatically. If | prefer an alternate —or no book at all —! need Dues Mills. CANADA 6783. THE MASSAGE BOOK 
| only return the handy return form you send me by the date specified. | (Pub. edition, $6.95) 4838. MEMOIRS OF AN Ceorge Downing. 
As a Guild member, | will save 30% or more off the prices of pub- ii EX-PROM QUEEN (Pub. edition, $7.95) 
| lishers' editions on almost every book | buy. A modest charge is | 3335. CIVILISATION Alix Kates Shulman. — 2691. William Faulkner: 
added for shipping and handling. | may also take advantage of the Kenneth Clark. (Pub. edition, $6.95) SANCTUARY, AS I LAY DYING, 
| Guild's fabulous bonus plan and special sales, which offer savings | escis tid 8326. OPEN MARRIAGE THE SOUND AND THE FURY, 
of 7096 and more. 4762. NECESSARY OBJECTS Nena O'Neilland LIGHT IN AUGUST. 
| | Lois Gould. George O'Neill. 4 vols. count as 1 choice. 
| | 2063. MY NAME IS 3046. WHEELS 7963. THE SUPERLAWYERS 
Mr. ASHER LEV Chaim Potok. Arthur Hailey. Joseph C. Goulden. 
| Mrs. i — | (Pub. edition, $7.95) (Pub. edition, $7.95) (Pub. edition, $8.95) 
Miss (Please Print) 2402. F. S i : 
| | . F. Scott Fitzgerald: 1446 THE EXORCIST 0182. THE GREAT NOVELS 
Adánas TENDER IS THE NIGHT, — william Peter Blatty, OF ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
| | THIS SIDE OF PARADISE, (Pub. edition, $6.95) The Sun Also Rises, 
THE GREAT GATSBY, i eo For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
City = 3053. THE LEVANTER THE LAST TYCOON 3129. THE MOON’S A A Farewell to Arms. 
| Eric Ambler. f 4 vols. count as 1 choice. BALLOON David Niven. 3 vols. count as 1 choice 
| unis m (Pub. edition, $6.95 4135. THE NEW YORK TIMES (Pub. editions, $16.35) (Pub. edition, $7.95) (Pub. editions. $13.95) 
2733. THE GIRLS IN THE INTERNATIONAL COOKBOOK 8045. | COME AS A THIEF 6916. GENTLE GREAVES 8227. TRACY AND HEPBURN 
| Members accepted in U.S.A. and Canada only. OFFICE Jack Olsen. Craig Claiborne. Louis Auchincloss. Ernest Raymond. Garson Kanin. 
Canadian members will be serviced from Toronto. (Pub. edition, $7.95 (Pub. edition, $12.50) (Pub. edition, $6.95) (Pub. edition, $8.95) (Pub. edition, $7.95) 


PH 4 
B Offer slightly different in Canada. 52-G91 | The Guild offers its own complete, hardbound editions, sometimes altered in size to fit special presses and save members even more. 


Kiss chassis 
tube problems 


The XL'IOOs. 100% Solid State. 


XL-100 model GR-802, '"'Royalton'' (25" diagonal). Simulated tv reception. 


Chassis tubes are a major cause of TV 
repairs. So RCA presents more than 50 


models without a single chassis tube. 

/ Tubes get hot and weaken with 
age. RCA XL-100s don't have 
chassis tube problems because 
they don't have chassis tubes. 

idee XL-100s are 100% solid state. 

AccuCircvit. Most set functions are controlled 
by RCA's 12 plug-in AccuCircuits. They're solid 
state—designed to keep cool, last longer, and 
be easy to service. Solid state color is the most 
advanced you can get. And RCA builds more, 
sells more, offers more models than anyone in 
America. All backed with... 


A stronger guarantee because... 

1. You get a full year on parts (picture tube— 

2 years) and labor. Most other color TV models 
are not 100% solid state—and give you only 
90 days on labor. 

2. You choose any serviceman you want. Most 





other warranties limit you to an authorized list. 
3. RCA encourages your serviceman to do his 
best work by paying him at his going rate. Most 
others set a maximum payment. 


100% brighter picture. 

XL-100s are 100% brighter than 
our comparable sets of 3 years 
ago. Every console and table 
model has RCA's black matrix 
picture tube. You get the kind of sharp, vivid 
color you'd expect from the people who 
pioneered color TV. 


Simple automatic tuning. 

RCA XL-100s have a fiddle-free tuning system 
—with a flexibility feature most other sets don't 
have. RCA's AccuMatic color monitor makes it 
simple to custom tune color to your individual 
preference...and keep it that way. 


Your XL-100 guarantee. 
Here are the basic provisions: If anything goes 
wrong with your new XL-100 within a year 
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RCA black matrix 
picture tube. 








from the day you buy it—and it's our fault —well 
pay to have it fixed. This includes regular labor 
charges plus parts (new or, at our option, re- 
built). Use any service shop in which you have 
confidence—no need to pick from an authorized 
list. If your set isa portable, you take it in for 
service. For larger sets, a serviceman will come 
to your home. Present the warranty registration 
your dealer provided when you bought your 
set, and RCA will pay the repair bill. If the picture 
tube becomes defective during the first two 
years, we will exchange it for a rebuilt tube. (We 
pay for installation during the first year—you 
pay for it in the second year.) RCA's "Purchaser 
Satisfaction" warranty covers every set defect. 

It doesn't cover installation, foreign use, antenna 
systems or adjustment of customer controls. 


Color you can count on. 


RE E LIS 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. | Kings: 4Gmg tar 1.1 mg. nicotine 100 s: 19mg. tar, 1.4mg. nicotine av. percigarette, FTC ReportAp 


Walt Disney Presents: Adventures in Collegeland! | _ 
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e 400-Year-Old Commun (s 
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HOME FROM THE WAR 


The Psychology of Survival by Robert Jay Lifton 
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VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, 





We finally did it. 


We changed the looks of the Bug. 

For openers, open the door. 

And Wham-O: 

“What's a nice big interior like you 
doing inside a Volkswagen?" 

There's plenty of leg room up front. 

There's lots of head room. 

The windshield is curved and pushed 
away from your nose. It's 42% larger. 
(That's the windshield, not your nose.) 

The padded dash is completely re- 
designed and easier to read (for those of 
you who like to read dashes). 

The seats are more comfortable, 
curved and contoured to your body. 

Inertia-type seat belts buckle up as 
standard equipment. 

And wonder of wonders, it is now 
much easier for passengers to get to the 
back of the Bug. 

With all the newfound room, we had 
to find a new ventilation system. Which 
we did. And it's so good that, now, even 
the side windows can be ventilated and 
defogged. 

As for outside improvements, they're 
mostly hidden. (Although the taillights are 
nearly twice as large as ever before.) 

Altogether we made 20 improve- 
ments in the Super Beetle for 1973. 

But without a doubt, the biggest im- 
provement of all is the feeling you get 
when you get inside. 

Take it for a test sit today. 





Few things in life work as well as a Volkswagen. 


THE PLEASURE PRINCIPLE: E 


Come out of the cold 
and into the warmth. 
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e were preparing to boast quietly about the 

arrival of The Atlantic’s 115th birthday this 

month when the newspapers reported that 
Charlie Smith of Bartow, Florida, had just reached 
the age of 130. If an institution has to be upstaged on 
such an occasion, it may as well be upstaged by the 
likes of Mr. Smith. Born in Liberia and shanghaied 
aboard a slave ship, he was already fifteen and 
bound to a Texas slaveholder in November, 1857, 
when a group of abolition-minded New England lit- 
erary men launched The Atlantic Monthly. 

. Charlie Smith advanced to his ripe old age by fol- 
lowing a simple rule. “I do everything wrong," he ex- 
plained to the newspapers. “The cigarettes, I smoke 
'em right up. Been doing it since I was twelve. And 
whiskey? Sure I drink it." His is the life-style Mark 
Twain had in mind when he advised a kindly old 
lady who'd taken ill that she should stop swearing 
and drinking and smoking for four days, then she 
would recover. She replied indignantly that she could 
not stop because she had never done those awful 
things. So she was doomed. "She had neglected her 
habits, and hadn't any. . . . She had nothing to fall 
back on. She was a sinking vessel, with no freight in 
her to throw overboard and lighten ship withal." 

An objective appraisal of The Atlantic's first 115 
years probably would show that the magazine and its 
long line of editors steered a course somewhere be- 
tween that of Charlie Smith and the kindly old lady, 
traveling the road of righteousness (when it could 
find it), eschewing the major vices (when it could 


identify them), tolerating the sins of others—well, 
.some others—as we trusted they would indulge ours. 


From generation to generation, and sometimes be- 
tween generations, we've found freight to toss over 
and refreshing new talent and ideas to take aboard. 


4 


In short, not perfect but all right, we think, for a be- 
ginning. 

As birthday fare, we offer nothing more than our 
usual effort to provide a representative mixture of ar- 
ticles, stories, reports, and poems that reflect the 
world as it is, the disturbing along with the good, the 
alarming with the encouraging, the ridiculous with 
the sublime. Three report assignments nicely dove- 
tailed into a panorama of the American legal system 
at work—in the Supreme Court, in the Pentagon Pa- 
pers trial, in the enforcement of school busing for 
purposes of racial integration. The novelist Herbert 
Gold, intrigued by what had happened to his friend, 
the iconoclastic teacher and theater man, Herbert 
Blau, when he went to work—briefly—at the Disney 
familys ambitious new California Institute of the 
Arts, traveled to Valencia, California, expecting to be 
disappointed, but came away “loving the place" and 
hoping it will achieve its dream. Eighteen months of 
sitting in "rap" sessions with a group of returned 
Vietnam veterans provided Dr. Robert Jay Lifton 
with a volume to write about the fears, anxieties, and 
hopes of men disjointed by a war that seems like no 
other. He calls his work “advocacy psychiatry," ex- 
plaining: *Our shared antiwar position was in- 
separable from our capacity to contribute to the psy- 
chological well-being of the veterans. . . ." The 
short stories include the first in. print for Wallace E. 
Knight of Ashland, Kentucky, and about the 160th 
for that late old pro, Frank O'Connor. And, among 
the other offerings, Leslie Norris provides not only a 
lovely poem, but also a lesson in calligraphy. 

After all, it's only another birthday. 
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one of its 16,569 pages, fifty million words and 
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in easily readable form, in the two volumes of The 
Compact Edition. 
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Lehmann-Haupt has said of this edition: "It is 
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Edition is easier to work with than the original 
with its 13 separate volumes. . .. Even at $75, 


the set is an extraordinary bargain." 
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Book-of-the-Month Club you may obtain The 
Compact Edition of the Oxford English Dictionary 
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edition 

e Paper is 30-pound Special 
Dictionary White 

e Binding is library buckram 
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» Bausch & Lomb magnify- 
ing glass included in special 
drawer of slipcase. 344”-di- 
ameter lens scientifically de- 
signed to make reduced print 
easily readable 
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WASHINGTON 


The Nixon Court 


Nothing Richard Nixon does, if he 
is reelected for four more years, is 
likely to be more important than the 
appointments he makes to the Su- 
preme Court. Barring unforeseeable 
domestic or international upheavals, 
no other actions he might take would 
have as profound and lasting con- 
sequences. The impact of Supreme 
Court justices outlasts that of the Ad- 
ministration which appoints them. 
Unlike the President or members of 
Congress, they are not subject to elec- 
toral approval, but serve until death 
or retirement. Their rulings are, by 
the nature of the judicial process, less 
susceptible to change than are the 
laws of the Congress or the adminis- 
trative actions of the executive 
branch. The very purpose of the 
Court is to act as a counter to imme- 
diate popular will and pressures. It 
was designed so as not to be account- 
able to the people at any given time. 
It was intended to serve as a check on 
the actions of the legislative and the 
executive branches. 

The Supreme Court has already 
undergone a sea change as a result of 
the four appointments that President 
Nixon made to it in his first term. Be- 


cause of the advanced age and poor 


health of several of the current nine 
justices, it is possible that as many as 
four more could be named to the 
Court over the next four years. 
There can be little question con- 
cerning the nature of the appoint- 
ments that Mr. Nixon would make. 
He has fulfilled his campaign pledge 
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of 1968 that his nominees to the 
Court would share a conservative 
philosophy, and he has promised that 
if he is reelected, this policy will be 
continued. Whatever skepticism is 
due campaign promises in general, 
there is no reason to doubt Mr. 
Nixon's word on this particular sub- 
ject. 

It is risky to speculate about how 
Supreme Court justices might rule on 
any given question. Nevertheless, the 
consistency of Mr. Nixon's appoint- 
ees has been such that some hy- 
potheses can be made about the 
consequences of his having the op- 
portunity to name more. For ex- 
ample, it is reasonable to speculate 
that if Mr. Nixon had made one 
more appointment during his first 
term, the death penalty would have 
been retained. The present Court, 
with the addition of one Nixon ap- 
pointee, might have suppressed the 
Pentagon Papers. Moreover, the 
Court was closely divided on many 
other major issues. 


“Peace forces" 


Mr. Nixon describes the effect he 
wants to have on the Court as 
strengthening the “peace forces as 
against the criminal forces." The di- 
rection of the Warren Court toward 
broadening the rights of the accused 
has been reversed, and some of the 
previous Court's decisions have been 
substantially modified. But Mr. 
Nixon’s appointments have also had 
important effects in affirming the 
power of the government over indi- 
viduals, as well as its investigative 
powers. The new Court restricted the 
scope of the remedies for minorities 


seeking their civil rights. It has also 
begun to take a more circumspect ap- 
proach to government regulation of 
business. 

One of the most striking things 
about the Court is the frequency with 
which the Nixon appointees—Chief 
Justice Warren E. Burger, and Jus- 
tices Harry A. Blackmun, William H. 
Rehnquist, and Lewis F. Powell, Jr.— 
have voted together. According to the 
Harvard Law Review, of the seventy 
cases in which all nine justices partici- 
pated, the Nixon appointees voted to- 
gether in fifty-three. Moreover, in un- 
usual unanimity for four justices, they 
joined in one opinion in forty-five of 
those fifty-three. Blackmun voted so 
often with Burger, his old friend from 
Minnesota, that Court reporters dub- 
bed the pair the “Minnesota twins.” 
So fundamentally has the ideological 
balance of the Court changed, that 
Justice Potter Stewart, generally re- 
garded as a “conservative” on the 
Warren Court, is now one of the “lib- 
erals" on the Burger Court, 
frequently aligned with Justices Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, Thurgood Marshall, 
and William J. Brennan, Jr. Byron 
White, a Kennedy appointee and no 
liberal, was often in the position of 
casting the “swing” vote. And this 
change came about amidst great tur- 
bulence surrounding the Supreme 
Court. 

It all began, it is worth recalling, 
when Lyndon Johnson decided to 
dispatch Justice Arthur Goldberg to 
the United Nations and to replace 
Goldberg on the Court with the Pres- 
ident’s close friend, Abe Fortas. 
When, in June, 1968, Chief Justice 
Earl Warren notified President John- 
son that he wished to retire, the Presi- 
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WASHINGTON 


dent decided to promote Justice For- 
tas to Chief Justice and name Homer 
Thornberry to Fortas’ seat. 
Thornberry, also a friend of John- 
son’s, a federal court judge and 
former congressman, is one of the 
nearly forgotten footnotes of the re- 
cent stormy history of the Court. The 
proposed Fortas elevation became 
suspended amidst crossfire stirred by 
Fortas’ own record and activities 
while on the Court, his relationship 
with the President, Lyndon Johnson’s 
sinking prestige, and election-year 
politics. 

Fortas was expected to continue to 
lead the Court in the ideological di- 
rection of Warren. At the same time, 
Richard Nixon was running for the 
presidency, and the Warren Court 
was one of his issues. “I believe in a 
strict interpretation of the Supreme 
Court’s functions,” Mr. Nixon said in 
the course of the campaign. “In a 
sense this means I believe we need a 
Court which looks upon its function 
as being that of interpretation, rather 
than of breaking through into new 
areas that are really the prerogative 
of the Congress of the United States.” 
The implication was that Nixon ap- 
pointees would take a less expansive 
view of the role of the Court in the 
areas of crime and race. Nixon sug- 
gested that the decision to replace the 
Chief Justice should await the out- 
come of the presidential election. A 
combination of Southern Democratic 
and Republican opposition forced the 
withdrawal of Fortas' nomination to 
be Chief Justice. Fortas remained an 
associate justice, and Warren post- 
poned his retirement until after the 
election. So much for Homer 
Thornberry. 

Shortly after Richard Nixon’s elec- 
tion to the presidency in 1968, Life 
magazine's disclosure that Fortas 
had, while on the Court, accepted a 
fee from Louis Wolfson's founda- 
tion led to Fortas’ resignation from 
the Court. (The painful Fortas story 
and its impact on the Court's recent 
history is superbly told in Robert 
Shogan's book, A Question of Judg- 
ment.) Shortly afterward, President 
Nixon named Warren Burger to re- 
place Earl Warren. His first nominee 
to replace Fortas was Clement 
Haynsworth. Upon his rejection by 
the Senate, the President nominated 
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| THE WORLD'S OLDEST 
= W ISKEY PRESE TS THE visco 
WORLD S OLDEST MAN. G. Harrold Carswell; and upon his 


rejection by the Senate, Burger’s old 


AH, AUTUMN. AH, FOOTBALL! I BET ASEA Harry Blackmun was nomi- 
IGNIFICANT THIN nated. : 
AGER SUN PORBHENED TO ee LORRY G In September, 1971, Justices Hugo 


Black and John Marshall Harlan, 
WAS THE WEAK-SIDE SAFETY BLITZ ? both ill, resigned from the Court. The 


Nixon Administration floated the 
names of several people, of whom it 
was seriously considering four: Con- 


CLOSE, BUT WRONG. IT WAS THE gressman Richard Poff, Republican 
TAILGATE ON THE STATION-WAGON. of Virginia, a conservative, who had 
IT ENABLED PEOPLE TO RELAX FROM practiced law for only four years; 
ALL THAT ACTION WITH A MOUTH- «| | Senator Robert Byrd, Democrat of 

WATERING SPREAD AND A LIGHT, West Virginia, a former member of 

SMOOTH BUSHMILLS ! the Ku Klux Klan, who hadn't prac- 
ticed law at all; Mildred Lillie, a con- 
troversial California state judge; and 
Herschel Friday, a bond lawyer who 
had represented the Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, school board in its efforts to 
resist school desegregation. But all 
four were shot down by the American 
Bar Association and others in the le- 
gal profession. The Administration 
announced that the ABA would not 
be consulted in the future. The Presi- 
dent finally settled upon Lewis Pow- 
ell, a respected Virginia attorney, and 
William Rehnquist, a bright and very 
conservative official of the Justice De- 
partment. (All of this had its effect on 
the human beings who were at the 
time on the Court. Nina Totenberg of 
the National Observer, who has a fine 
eye for such things, reported during 
the uproar over the President's puta- 
tive nominations: “The Supreme 
Court Justices reacted too. Justice Har- 
lan, often described as the Court's con- 
servative conscience, was so outraged 
that he seriously considered writing 
the President a letter of protest from 
his hospital bed. The seven active Jus- 
tices were extremely perturbed. Even 
the more conservative Justices began 
wondering aloud whether the Presi- 
dent was trying to 'denigrate the 
Court.' One liberal Justice read some 
of Judge Lillie's opinions that night, 
and promptly got drunk.")* 

The concept of judicial con- 
servatism cuts two ways. Judicial con- 
servatives do not consider the courts 
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I WONDER IF THEY KNEW 
BACK IN 1608 THAT BY MAKING 
BUSHMILLS LIGHT AND 
SMOOTH, THEY WOULD BE MAKING 
BUSHMILLS THE IDEAL 

STADIUM COMPANION! 









AH, BUSHMILLS. 
SO SMOOTH, SO LIGHT, 

SO I THINK I'LL AAOSEY 
OVER TO THE TAILGATE! 
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*The “liberals” remaining on the Court are 
of the following ages: William J. Brennan, 66; 
William O. Douglas, 74; Thurgood Marshall, 
64; Potter Stewart, 57. Warren Burger is 65, 
Lewis Powell is 65, Harry Blackmun is 63, and 
William Rehnquist, the youngest, is 48. Byron 
White is 55. 
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3210. THE MIND OF 
ADOLF HITLER 
Walter Langer. 
(Pub. edition, $10.00) 


7419. THE ODESSA FILE 
Frederick Forsyth. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


6957. THE BREAST 
Philip Roth. 
(Pub. edition, $4.95) 


4762. NECESSARY OBJECTS 
Lois Gould. 
(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


5850. SUPERMONEY 
Adam Smith. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


5744, THE STEPFORD WIVES 
Ira Levin. 
(Pub. edition, $4.95) 


4564. ON THE NIGHT OF 
THE SEVENTH MOON 
Victoria Holt. 

(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


4523. TO SERVE THEM 
ALL MY DAYS 

R. F. Delderfield. 
(Pub. edition, $8.95) 


4630. A NATION OF 
STRANGERS 

Vance Packard. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


4754, REPORT TO THE 
COMMISSIONER 
James Mills. 

(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


6056. LIKE THE LION'S TOOTH 
Marjorie Kellogg. 
(Pub. edition, $5.95) 


4713. THE PETER 
PRESCRIPTION 

Dr. Laurence J. Peter. 
(Pub. edition, $5.95) 


8045. | COME AS A THIEF 
Louis Auchincloss. 
(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


4606. MEMO FROM 

DAVID 0. SELZNICK 
Edited by Rudy Behl mer. 
(Pub. edition, $15.00) 


DAVID 
SELINICK 


pipes: 
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2592. GEORGE S. KAUFMAN: 
AN INTIMATE PORTRAIT 
Howard Teichmann. 

(Pub. edition, $10.00) 


2279. THE WORD 


Irving Wallace. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


5876. THE ORIGINAL SIN: 
A Self-Portrait by 
Anthony Quinn. 

(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


2063. MY NAME IS 
ASHER LEV Chaim Potok. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


0661. CAPTAINS AND 


THE KINGS Taylor Caldwell. 


(Pub. edition, $8.95) 


3335. CIVILISATION 
Kenneth Clark. 
(Pub. edition, $15.00) 


0026. HAMMOND 
CONTEMPORARY 
WORLD ATLAS 

(Pub. edition, $12.50) 


0059. 0 JERUSALEM! 
Larry Collins and 
Dominique Lapierre. 
(Pub. edition, $10.00) 


8235. THE WINDS OF WAR 


Herman Wouk. 
(Pub. edition, $10.00) 


2642. DARK HORSE 
Fletcher Knebel. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


3053. THE LEVANTER 
Eric Ambler. 
(Pub. edition, $6.95) 
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1446. THE EXORCIST 
William Peter Blatty. 
(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


2055. THE OPTIMIST'S 
DAUGHTER 

Eudora Welty. 

(Pub. edition, $5.95) 


1024. THE BLUE KNIGHT 
Joseph Wambaugh. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


6916. GENTLE GREAVES 
Ernest Raymond. 
(Pub. edition, $8.95) 


8268. John Galsworthy: 
THE FORSYTE SAGA, 

A MODERN COMEDY, 

END OF A CHAPTER 

3 vols. count as 1 choice. 
(Comb. pub. eds. $37.50) 


0182. THE GREAT NOVELS 
OF ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
The Sun Also Rises, 


For Whom the Bell Tolls, 


A Farewell to Arms. 
3 vols. count as 1 choice 
(Pub. editions. $13.95) 


2402. F. Scott Fitzgerald: 
TENDER IS THE NIGHT, 
THIS SIDE OF PARADISE, 
THE GREAT GATSBY, 

THE LAST TYCOON 


4 vols. count as 1 choice. 


(Pub. editions, $16.35) 


whenever 
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get the free Litera 


Get the books 
l| when you want them. 


Choose 4 now for SÍ. 
Choose 4 more at big discounts 
you want! 


This is an offer without precedent in book club history. You simply pick 
out 4 of these best-sellers (or sets) and send in the coupon. The books 
are yours for $1, plus shipping and handling. Then, at your own pace, 
as the books you really want come along, you buy another 4...more 
.all at big discounts. You'll save 30% or more off 
publishers’ prices on almost every book you buy. As a member, you'll 
Guild magazine about every four weeks, listin 
dozens of best-sellers and exciting new titles. Join the Literary Guild 
today. Get the books you want, when you want them...at the best prices! 
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4705. Kahlil Gibran: 

A TREASURY OF 

KAHLIL GIBRAN, A SECOND 
TREASURY OF KAHLIL. 

2 vols. count as 1 choice. 
(Pub. edition, $15.90) 


5934. CENTER DOOR FANCY 
Joan Blondell. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


7963. THE SUPERLAWYERS 
Joseph C. Goulden. 
(Pub. edition, $8.95) 


1495. THE GAME OF 

THE FOXES Ladislas Farago. 
(Pub. edition, $11.95) 
5942. WHEN ALL THE 
LAUGHTER DIED IN SORROW 


Lance Rentzel. 
(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


8227. TRACY AND HEPBURN 
Garson Kanin. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


4135. THE NEW YORK TIMES 
INTERNATIONAL COOKBOOK 
Craig Claiborne. 

(Pub. edition, $12.50) 


2691. William Faulkner: 


SANCTUARY, AS I LAY DYING, 


THE SOUND AND THE FURY, 
LIGHT IN AUGUST. 

4 vols. count as 1 choice. 
(Pub. editions, $20.80) 


The Guild offers its own complete, hardbound editions, sometimes altered in size to fit special presses and save members even more. 
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| (Q The Literary Guild 
Dept. B L 816, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 

Please accept my application for membership in the Literary Guild. | 

Send me the 4 books or sets whose numbers | have printed in the boxes | 

below. Bill me only $1 plus shipping and handling. If not happy, | may 

| return them in 10 days, cancel this membership, and owe nothing. | 
| need not buy a book a month. | only have to select 4, whenever | 

| like, out of the hundreds offered me in the Literary Guild magazine | 

sent free appen every 4 weeks. After 4 purchases, | may resign 

at any tim 

| If | d the monthly selection | need do nothing and it will be sent | 

| automatically. If | prefer an alternate — or no book at all — | need only | 
return the handy return form you send me by the date specified. 

| As a Guild member, | will save 30% or more off the prices of pub- | 
lishers’ editions on almost every book | buy. A modest charge is added 

| for shipping and handling. | may also take advantage of the Guild's | 
fabulous bonus plan and special sales, which offer savings of 7096 

| and more. | 


SEA R ESE aE 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 





(Please Print) 
Address —— 





Cites. = 





State HR DM 


Members accepted in U.S.A and Canada only. Canadian members 
will be serviced from Toronto. Offer slightly different in Canada. 
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WASHINGTON 


proper instruments for expanding so- 


cial, political, and individual rights, 
as the Warren Court did; but neither 
are true judicial conservatives quick 
to strike down previous court deci- 
sions. There is thus a potential inter- 
nal conflict, one that presents itself on 
questions of overturning prior liberal 
decisions. 


 Turnabout 


The Burger Court's solution to this 


dilemma in dealing with two of the : 


most controversial Warren Court de- 
cisions (Miranda and Wade) has been 
not to overturn them explicitly but to 
limit their scope. It is often some time 
before the practical effect of many 
court decisions, including these, can 
be determined. But some constitu- 
tional lawyers believe that the War- 
ren decisions remain in form only, 
their substance largely negated. The 
Burger Court may have found a way, 
in other words, of overturning deci- 
sions without overturning them. 

In Miranda v. Arizona, the Warren 
Court had held that no statement 
made by an arrested suspect could be 
used against him in court unless he 
had been told of his rights to remain 
silent and to have a lawyer. In 1971 
the Burger Court ruled that such con- 
fessions could be used to contradict 
the testimony of an accused person 
who takes the stand in his own de- 
fense. This leaves a defendant who 
has confessed without having been 
advised of his rights the option of not 
testifying in court. It is widely agreed 
among lawyers that juries often sus- 
pect that a defendant who does not 
speak in his own behalf is hiding 
something. 

In Wade, the Warren Court had 
held that suspects had a right to 
counsel at police lineups. The Burger 
Court restricted this protection, hold- 
ing that it applied only after in- 
dictments had been made. Since most 


. lineups occur before indictment, this 
- decision, in the view of several court 


observers, effectively negated Wade 
while claiming to. uphold it. The 
Nixon appointees showed more incli- 
nation than did their predecessors to 
excuse as a "harmless error" a viola- 
tion of a constitutional guarantee in 
the course of a prosecution. When the 
Supreme Court signals a change of 
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attitude of this sort, lower court 
judges take note. 

The Court also held that state 
juries need not be unanimous in or- 
der for a defendant to be found 
guilty. This would reduce the burden 


on prosecutors, and diminish the 
number of trials that end with hung 
juries. Unanimous jury verdicts have 
always been required in federal trials. 
The Warren Court and its predeces- 
sors had held in a number of deci- 
sions that the Bill of Rights applied 
no less to the states than it did to the 
federal government. The result of the 
Burger Court's ruling was that the 
right to a unanimous verdict of guilty 
did not apply to those being tried in 
state courts. Four of the justices also 
said that they did not believe that 
there was a constitutional right to 
unanimity in state or federal courts. 
(This view was taken by three of four 
Nixon appointees—Powell excepted— 
and White. The addition of one 
more justice who shares this view 
could also eliminate the requirement 
of unanimous verdicts in federal 
trials. 


Wiretapping 


There are now pending before the 
Supreme Court some cases that could 
have still greater impact on the legal 
protections of the accused. One 
would circumscribe the opportunities 
for those who had been convicted in 
state courts to turn to the federal 
courts (habeas corpus) on the 
grounds that their constitutional 
rights had been denied. Another has 
to do with the concept that illegally 
obtained evidence cannot be used in 
trials. This “exclusionary rule" has 
been in effect for over fifty years. It is 
described, depending upon one's 
point of view, as “policing the police" 
or *handcuffing the police." There is 
a case before the Court that would 
narrow its scope; and Burger, in a 
highly unusual action for a justice, 
has urged the Congress to write legis- 
lation which would practically elimi- 
nate the rule. The Justice Department 
and the new Director of the FBI, L. 
Patrick Gray, are also urging that the 
exclusionary rule be relaxed. If it is, 
through either legislative or judicial 
action, this would be a major turn- 
about in the area of criminal law. 

Not all of the decisions of the Bur- 
ger Court have come down against 
the accused. It expanded the right to 





free counsel to cover lesser crimes, 
and strengthened the rights of prison- 
ers and the criminally insane. And it 
abolished the death penalty, 5-4. 

In most instances where the Burger 
Court considered broad questions of 
the power of the government over in- 
dividuals, it ruled in favor of the gov- 
ernment. The major exception was its 
rejection of the Nixon Administra- 
tion's assertion of the right, without 
having to seek a court order, to wire- 
tap those it suspects of domestic sub- 
version. The vote on the wiretapping 
decision was 8-0. (Rehnquist, having 
been an official of the Justice Depart- 
ment which fashioned the policy, did 
not participate. He was not, however, 
always so punctilious.) 

While the decision pleased civil lib- 
ertarians, it did not give them cause 
for unrestrained rejoicing. It is widely 
believed among students of the Court 
that the justices were not really unan- 
imous, that Burger and Blackmun 
went along with the majority when 
they found themselves on the losing 
side. Moreover, the decision did not 
say. that the government could not 
wiretap those it suspected of domestic 
subversion; it said that the govern- 
ment could not do so without getting 
a permit from a judge. The govern- 
ment does not ordinarily have diffi- 
culty in finding judges who. can be 
persuaded to accede to such requests. 

The Justice Department’s con- 
tention that internal security matters 
are too complicated for judges was an 
affront to the judiciary. “If the threat 
is too subtle or complex for our senior 
law enforcement officers to convey its 
significance to a court,” wrote Justice 
Powell for the majority, “one may 
question whether there is probable 
cause for surveillance.” Moreover, 
wrote Powell, “the price of lawful 
public dissent must not be a dread of 
subjection to an unchecked surveil- 
lance power.” 

Yet one week later, the Court ruled 
that military surveillance could not 
be challenged by its civilian subjects 
simply on the grounds that it dis- 
couraged dissent. The Court held that 
the challengers would have to show 
that the surveillance had harmed 
them in some more concrete way. 
Justice Burger, writing for the major- 
ity, said that otherwise such chal- 
lenges would make federal courts 
“virtually continuing monitors of the 
wisdom and soundness of executive 
action.” 


IF YOU ASK FOR THE FINEST 
SLIDE PROJECTOR IN THE STORE, 
THIS IS WHAT YOU'LL GET. 
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This is the 747AQZ. One of five Sawyer's Roto- lens. And an exclusive title viewer, for reading your 
matics. The timer, focus and changer are all automatic. ^ notes on slide mounts. 
The lamp is 500-watt Quartz Halogen. The 747AQZ slide projector. No one's found a 


There are four slide handling systems. A 6" zoom way to make one any better. 


ROTOMATIC BY SAW YER'S 
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Another fine product from 140 West 51 Street, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Brother Timothy's 
Napa Valley Notebook 
4th of a series 
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A litte b und on 


the Estate Bottled Wines of 
The Christian Brothers 


Under the regulations that 
guide the labeling of wines, an 
"Estate Bottled" Wine is one 
made from grapes surrounding 
the home winery. 

To The Christian Brothers, 
home is Mont La Salle, our Mon- 
astery and Winery high in the 
hills overlooking the verdant 
Napa Valley. We came here many 
years ago to make and age all of 
our premium table wines.Though 
it is a lovely setting for our cel- 
lars, it was really chosen for the 
splendid variety of wine growing 
soils, and climate. The fine Euro- 
pean varietal grapes of the Vitis 
vinifera species that we use in 
our wines each have very de- 
manding requirements. 

For instance, our Pinot Saint 
George grapes are planted in soil 
that is volcanic ash and gravel, 
underlaid with shale. While the 
vine struggles for survival in such 
a soil, it produces a crop that is 
small, but superb in quality. Our 
Pinot Saint George is a full fla- 
vored, rich and smooth red, with 
a bit of earthiness in its taste. 

The Pineau de la Loire is 
another varietal that flourishes 
here, but in a gravelly loam 
which helps give this white wine 
grape its exceptional character. 

The quantity of wine we 
make from these two grapes is 
limited. But part of the joy of 
wine for the cellarmaster is being 
able to offer something rare and 
unusual. 


LP FSC 


Brother Timothy, F.S.C., Cellarmaster 
The Christian Brothers Winery 
Napa Valley, California 





















































Worldwide Distributors: Fromm and Sichel, Inc. 
San Francisco, California 
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WASHINGTON 


In other decisions, the Court af- 
firmed and expanded the govern- 
ment’s investigative powers. The 
Court held that the doctrine of con- 
gressional immunity did not protect 
Senator Mike Gravel, Democrat of 
Alaska, or his aides from having to 
tell a grand jury how they acquired 
and arranged for the publication of 
the Pentagon Papers. Justice White, 
writing for the majority, said that the 
senator’s revelation of the Papers was 
not in connection with a legislative 
act, and therefore not immune. Some 
argue, nevertheless, that the decision 
opened the way for grand jury in- 
quiries into the manner in which 
members of Congress come by infor- 
mation which the executive branch 
considers damaging to itself. 


The right to publish 


On the same day that it ruled on 
the Gravel case, the Court also held 
that journalists had no right under 
the First Amendment to refuse to 
provide grand juries with information 
given them in confidence or the 
names of confidential sources. In a 
dissent in which he was joined by Jus- 
tices Brennan and Marshall, Justice 
Stewart said that the action of the 
Court “invites state and federal au- 
thorities to undermine the historic in- 
dependence of the press by attempt- 
ing to annex the journalistic 
profession as an investigative arm of 
the government.” He wrote that the 
right to publish had to include the 
right to gather news and to maintain 
a confidential relationship between a 
reporter and his source. 

But the dissenters did disagree over 
the extent to which the First Amend- 
ment protects journalists. Stewart 
outlined some circumstances under 
which a reporter might be sub- 
poenaed; Justice Douglas, in a sepa- 
rate dissent, argued that a reporter 
“has an absolute right not to appear be- 
fore a grand jury.” (Justice Rehn- 
quist participated in the decisions on 
newsmen’s immunity, the Gravel 
case, and army surveillance, despite 
the fact that they involved policies he 
helped to fashion or defend while a 
Justice Department official. In all 
three cases, his vote broke a tie, pro- 
viding a 5-4 decision. Rehnquist's in- 
volvement in these cases might be im- 


proper under a new ABA code 
adopted, as it happens, in the wake of 
the Fortas controversy. Some attor- 
neys think that his action was in vio- 
lation of the old code as well. The 
Court has been asked to rehear two of 
the cases on the grounds that Rehn- 
quist should not have participated.) 

In another decision, the Court nar- 
rowed the immunity from prose- 
cution which must be granted a wit- 
ness who is compelled to testify. 
Previously, it had been held that the 
constitutional right against self-in- 
crimination required immunity from 
any prosecution for the crime which 
the testimony concerns. The Burger 
Court permitted prosecution, as long 
as the testimony or evidence derived 
from the testimony was not used. 
Critics of this decision argued that a 
prosecutor would find ways of using 
the testimony without appearing to 
do so. 

The decision of the Court to permit 
publication of the Pentagon Papers 
was made in 1971, before Powell and 
Rehnquist joined the Court. It was, as 
has been noted, less than a total vic- 
tory for the newspapers (see “Paper 
Victory" by Charles Rembar in the 
November, 1971, Atlantic). In the 
course of stating that publication 
could proceed, a majority of the jus- 
tices indicated that there were cir- 
cumstances under which they would 
approve government suppression of 
news. Moreover, since newspapers 
did, on the order of a lower court, 
suspend publication of the Pentagon 
Papers until the Supreme Court 
ruled, the precedent was established 
that the government could temporar- 
ily restrain publication of certain in- 
formation by newspapers. 

A Court decision that certain polit- 
ical pamphlets could not be distrib- 
uted at shopping centers was attrib- 
uted by some Court observers to the 
Court's increased sympathy for the 
interests of business. This decision 
was written by Powell and based on 
the concept of private property. Pow- 
ell also wrote two other decisions in 
which the Court, as it very rarely has, 
ruled against the government in tax 
cases. The Court is now believed to 
be so closely divided on questions of 
antitrust and consumer rights and the 
powers of regulatory agencies that 
the addition of one more justice in- 
clined to rule for business would 
bring about a historic turnaround in 
this area. It would, in the view of 
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Minnie Winnie. 





The first mini motor home good enough to wear the Flying W. 
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Been waiting for a motor home 
that's big enough to live in, 
yet easy enough to take to the 
supermarket? This is the one. 


Another great 

value packed model. 

The “Minnie Winnie” driver's 
compartment gives you two-door 
automotive comfort. It's lower 
to the ground. Yet it's designed 
to blend into the rest of the unit 
and give you the kind of motor 
home comfort you'd expect from 
Winnebago, the world's largest 
producer of motor homes. 
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There are two “Minnie Winnie” 

floor plans. One featuring a rear 
gaucho, and one with a rear bath. 
Both are built on a dependable 
Dodge chassis with dual rear wheels, 
power steering, power brakes, 
automatic transmission and 

360 cu. in. V-8 engine. 









You get more 


standard equipment. 

A “Minnie Winnie” is completely 
self-contained. You get a 3-burner 
gas range with oven. Stainless 
steel sinks. A 30-gallon water 
system with heater. Twin LP gas 
bottles. A marine toilet and shower 


or tub/shower combination. A high- 


output automotive heater and a 
big 16,000 BTU forced-air 
furnace—not a “hot spot” heater. 
And you get a 4 cu. ft. gas/electric 
refrigerator— not an icebox. 
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Winnebago gives you 
a complete Warranty and 
coast to coast service. 


Winnebago construction, parts and 
accessories, with normal use and proper 
servicing — if found to be defective 

in either materials or workmanship — 
will be replaced or repaired without 
charge to the original owner as follows: 


iR è r 
Thermo-Panel construction is warranted 
by Winnebago against defects in 
lamination for the lifetime of the vehicle. 





Air compressors, air conditioners, antennas, 
auxiliary batteries, converters, speed 
controls, demand pumps, furnaces, LP gas 
bottles, power range hoods, pre-finished 
paneling, ranges, radios, refrigerators, 
sinks, stereos, vacuum cleaners, gauges, 
water conditioners, toilets and water heaters 
are warranted by Winnebago for one year. 


Carpets, cushion foam, compartment doors, 
drainage hoses, driver and passenger seats, 
12 volt and 115 volt wiring, cushion fabrics, 
fire extinguishers, refrigerator interior 

boxes, faucets, light fixtures, plumbing 
systems, switches, shower doors, shower 
heads, vinyl, jacks, sealants, LP gas valves 
and windows are warranted by Winnebago 
for 90 days. 





If you ever need service, just see a 
Winnebago dealer. There are more 

than 300 of them from coast to coast. 
They can all provide factory- 

authorized warranty work. 

Send the coupon. Even if you’re not 
ready to buy, you can rent-a-way 
from it all for a weekend. You'll 
have fun and at the same time 
discover how Winnebago gives 


you more. 
aiga enaner E wig cared a 


WINNEBAGO INDUSTRIES, INC. A 
P.O. BOX 152, 
FOREST CITY, IOWA 50436 


Hey, Winnebago! 


Send me the name of my nearest dealer 
and complete information on all four lines 
and 13 motor home models for '73. 


I'm interested in [ lbuying [ lrenting. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE ZIP 


INNEBAGO 





We give you more. 


The "Minnie Winnie” is priced at $7,925, F.O.B. Forest City, lowa, excluding state and local taxes, dealer preparation, transportation and optional 
equipment, if applicable. Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 


Film makers Dennis Hopper 
and John Huston. 

Different generations but 
each a master of his craft. 


K IVa BRU VE 
| never heard of it. 


In 1941, a young maverick of a man directed 
his first motion picture. 

The man was John Huston. The motion 
picture was ““The Maltese Falcon," a masterpiece 
that's had profound and lasting influence on the 
making of films. 

In 1969, another young maverick of a man 
directed a motion picture, also his first. 

This time it was Dennis Hopper and “Easy 
Rider.” Both the man and his film have made an 
extraordinary impact on the minds, imaginations 
and life styles of people everywhere. 

Huston. And Hopper. 


The world's 


Different generations. But with a commonly 
shared desire. Each wants to be the best there is, 
a leader in his craft. | 

The Beams are that way, too. And for 177 
years now, they've been the best there is, leaders 
5 their craft—the distilling of Kentucky Bour- 

on., 

A proud record. 

A proud Bourbon. Smooth and light and 
mellow, with a rich aroma full of promise. 

Jim Beam. For six generations; one family, 
one formula, one purpose. The world’s finest 
Bourbon. 


finest Bourbon since 1795 





SOURBON ined 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT MY SIGNATURE 


P Caer 
Bris LLERS SINCE 1795 
6 PROOF 
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some, usher in an attitude on the part 
of the Court that has not been in evi- 
dence since the New Deal. 

In the area of civil rights, the next 
appointment could be crucial. In 
June of this year, the four Nixon ap- 
pointees dissented from a Court deci- 
sion that a small Southern town, Em- 
poria, Virginia, had violated the 
Constitution by establishing its own 
school district so as to avoid county- 
wide desegregation. The 5-4 decision 
was the first school desegregation 
case in which the Court divided in the 
eighteen years since it held state-en- 
forced segregation of schools uncon- 
stitutional. In another decision, the 
Burger Court held that a private club, 
in this case a Moose lodge, is not 
obliged to desegregate simply be- 
cause it holds a state liquor license. 
The Court held, by a 6-3 vote, that li- 
quor licensing does not constitute the 
sort of state involvement with private 
conduct that imposes a constitutional 
duty not to discriminate. Some civil 
rghts lawyers also believed that the 
licensing power was a tenuous basis 
for requiring desegregation. 

The Court also limited the re- 
course, under the voting rights law, 
for blacks to challenge plans for reap- 
portionment of Southern state legisla- 
tures. In earlier decisions, the Court 
had indicated that it was more reluc- 
tant than was the Warren Court to in- 
tervene in reapportionment cases. On 
the other hand, it has upheld legisla- 
tion requiring equal employment op- 
portunities. 

It is difficult to foretell how the 
Court will proceed on the issue of 
busing. The issue will be before it as a 
result of lower court decisions, and, 
perhaps at a later time, as a result of 
legislation by the Congress. The 
Court upheld busing in a unanimous 
opinion written by Chief Justice Bur- 
ger in 1971. However, Mr. Burger 
subsequently appended to a routine 
order—the sort that is usually handed 
down without comment—a statement 
giving his own view that the busing 
opinion should not be interpreted too 
broadly by lower courts. The Con- 
gress is considering antibusing legis- 
lation which would, among other 
things, reopen old court decisions. If 
it is enacted, it may well be upheld. 
The Burger Court appears less in- 
clined than previous ones to overrule 
congressional legislation. 

It is possible to read too much into 
| the decisions of a single term, yet 


some important changes of outlook 
on the part of the Supreme Court al- 
ready seem clear. These could be still 
more pronounced if additional jus- 
tices are named who share the philos- 
ophy of the four most recent appoint- 
ees. There would be exceptions, of 
course, but the Supreme Court might 
then be expected to take a series of 
positions that could have profound 
effects on our national life: While 
constitutional rights would be main- 
tained in principle, the remedies 
available to individuals making 
claims under those rights might be 
narrowed or even denied. There 
might be greater reluctance to over- 
turn the actions of either the execu- 
tive branch or the Congress, even 
when they are responding to popular 
passions. At a time when popular 
passions are running high, the ques- 
tion could arise as to whatever hap- 
pened to checks and balances. 
—ELIZABETH DREW 





SCHOOL BUSING 


Charlotte, N.C. 





Gone from the thoroughfares of 


Charlotte, North Carolina, are the 
thousands of NO FORCED BUSING 
bumper stickers which appeared two 
years ago during the city's bitter but 
futile stand against a court order de- 
manding total desegregation of the 
public schools. On the streets today a 
giant fleet of buses can be seen trans- 
porting white students into the ghetto 
and black students into the suburbs 
calmly, regularly, and efficiently. 

The disappearance of protest slo- 
gans and the sight of children laugh- 
ing and shouting normally as they 
wait at the corner might lead to the 
assumption that all eventually went 
well here, that indignation has ma- 
tured into consent, that the integrated 
classroom is an accomplished goal 
and the school bus ride an accepted 
fact. 


Signs 


Unfortunately, in the middle of a 
third full year of extensive busing, 
Charlotte belies such facile judg- 
ments. Appearances aside, the vast 
majority of those parents whose auto- 
mobiles sported angry stickers still 
think busing an outrageous injustice. 
But, tired and frustrated, they have 
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AN AMERICAN - 
INDIAN CHILD 
NEEDS YOU AS 
A SPONSOR AND 
PERSONAL FRIEND... 


A friend to help. A friend to write to. 
A friend to share his—or her—joy as 
a young life is transformed from ap- 
palling hardship to bright new hope 
and pride—because of your com- 
passion. 


Sponsoring an American Indian child 
through Futures For Children can 
work many wonders: 


@ Keep “your child” in school 
by directly financing shoes, 
clothing, and other necessities. 
(Right now many Indian chil- 
dren have little more than the 
threadbare clothes on their 
backs. ) 


@ Open a new world “beyond 
the reservation” for your child 
through your concerned friend- 
ship. 


@ Provide hope, self-esteem and 
confidence—perhaps for the 
first time in a child’s life. 


Decide now to sponsor a young Indian 


boy or girl. It will be a rewarding ex- | 


perience for your entire family. 


Rie A FUTURES FOR CHILDREN | 


5612 Parkston Road, 
Washington, D.C. 20016 


[] Yes, I (we) want to sponsor an 
American Indian child . 
[] a boy Q a girl g either 


Enclosed is a check for $. — 
($15 monthly; $45 quarterly; $90 
semi-annually; $180 annually) 


[] Here's help, not as a Sponsor, but 
with a check: fot, $25 — — 


[] Please send more information. 


Address 





SCHOOL BUSING 


wearily resigned themselves to it. 
Moreover, in the schools, where tele- 
phoned bomb threats are com- 
monplace and overt white-black ten- 
sion occasionally erupts into violence, 
teachers have discovered that neither 
educational nor racial problems are 
being solved by the mere reassign- 
ment of pupils. 

Still, that bleak evidence is offset 
by some encouraging signs. Orga- 
nized opposition has withered and 
died. In the latest school board elec- 
tions, outspoken antibusing candi- 
dates fared poorly. A poll revealed 
that only 35 percent of the adults in 
Charlotte cite busing as the aspect of 
the schools that most bothers them. 
Numbers of high school students, 
seemingly oblivious to the heated 
rhetoric that made headlines for 
months, have struggled diligently to 
promote harmony and understand- 
ing. In the elementary schools, there 
are indications that black children are 
learning to read with greater speed 
and comprehension than formerly. 
And now, as antibusing legislation is 
debated in Congress and talk of a 
possible constitutional amendment is 
in the air, there is a distinct uneasi- 
ness, a fear that the progress which 
has been achieved by the school sys- 
tem may be wiped out. 

That system, a consolidated one, 
serves Charlotte and surrounding 
Mecklenburg County, a prosperous 
urban area in central North Carolina 
with a population of 360,000, distin- 
guished by its fanatical devotion to a 
championship minor-league ice 
hockey team and its equally fanatical 
devotion to native-son evangelist 
Billy Graham. Moderately con- 
servative, the city finally approved li- 
quor by the drink in a referendum 
just a year ago; but the matter is en- 
snarled in the courts, and there are no 
bars amidst the sprawl of new apart- 
ment complexes, Holiday Inns, shop- 
ping malls, and interstate highways. 
What there is, however, is an assort- 
ment of 82,500 students, 3600 teach- 
ers, and 104 schools, not to mention 
some 530 buses, and the charred re- 
mains of the offices of Julius Cham- 
bers, the black civil rights attorney 
whose handling of the desegregation 
suit resulted in an arsonist’s midnight 
attack in February, 1971. 

Charlotte supports the forty-third 


largest school system in the United 


States, and is the first of such size to 
implement extensive cross-busing. 
And its name is permanently in- 
scribed on the 1971 decision in which 
the Supreme Court unanimously up- 
held busing as a means of desegregat- 
ing dual school systems throughout 
the South: James E. Swann v. Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg Board of Educa- 
tion, or as lawyers abbreviate it, 
Swann v. Mecklenburg. 

Despite the gradual subsidence of 
hysteria, it is still unusual to discuss 
the case in Charlotte without arous- 
ing an emotional response. I talked to 
one distressed woman who lives next 
door to an elementary school but 
must rise before dawn to be sure that 
her children catch the 7:40 A.M. bus 
which carries them to another school 
nine miles away. One teacher told me 
of her deep professional satisfaction 
when she showed vacation slides to 
her desegregated class and then real- 
ized that six of her black second- 
graders had not previously heard of 
the Grand Canyon. And there was 
the strange combination of sadness 
and déjà vu on the part of parents 
who had circulated protest petitions 
in 1970 and now hear news reports of 
similar efforts in Detroit and Rich- 
mond. 


Shorthand 


The results of two and a half years 
of busing in Mecklenburg County are 
most difficult to assess. To begin with, 
busing, the very term, is actually a 
shorthand symbol for the redistribu- 
tion of a city's student population, 
leaving no school segregated and, in 
certain localities, each school with an 
enrollment approximating the white- 
io-black ratio in the population at 
large—about seven to three in Char- 
lotte. Furthermore, not all students 
are assigned beyond their own neigh- 
borhoods, not all parents who express 
dissenting opinions are bigots, and 
not all blacks are necessarily in favor 
of busing. An incidental irony is the 
fact that the school bus, pictured in 
the mind's eye as it bounces down a 
narrow road lined by cornfields, has 
until recently been a source of pride 
for Americans, especially in North 
Carolina, which during the 1950s la- 
beled itself as “the school-busingest 
state in the Union.” 

School administrators from cities 
now facing total desegregation for the 
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Bounteous Smorgasbord 
System 


All you can hear for $400! 
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Tech Hi-Fi's Advent/Sansui/PE/ADC Smorgasbord. 


Money being what it is these days*, Tech Hi-Fi 
is more intent than ever on giving customers more than 
money usually buys. We are happy, then, to be able to 
announce splendid savings on a stereo system that we 
are certain will provide all the nourishment your ears 
will ever need. 

The sonic feast we're talking about combines a 
pair of Smaller Advent Loudspeakers, a Sansui 350A 

AM-FM stereo receiver, and a PE 2035 automatic turn- 
table with an ADC 90X cartridge. The Smaller Advents 
are a startling speaker bargain, with frequency response 
and overall sound that easily equals systems of several 
times their price. Their bass response alone is enough 
to give you chills. The Sansui 350A stereo receiver will 
power them with authority in the average living room, 
with a healthy margin for handling the most demand- 
ing (the polite word for loudest) musical material. Its 
sensitive AM-FM stereo tuning section will capture 





your favorite stations with clarity and low distortion. 
And the PE 2035 automatic turntable combined with 
an ADC 90X cartridge and diamond stylus will treat 
your valuable records with respect, adding no annoying 
“rumble” or speed variations. 

The usual individual selling prices of these out- 
standing components total $487. But at Tech Hi-Fi, 
where we firmly believe in selling “quality components 
at the right price," our Advent/Sansui/PE/ADC smor- 
gasbord costs only $399 (complete with a base for the 
turntable). That’s a special savings of $88 on a system 
that’s already very special. 


E 


*Just what is money these days? Tell us in three sentences or less 


and you may win our Advent/Sansui/PE/ADC system. (If 
you've already bought it, we'll give you your money back.) Send 


or bring us your answer right away. We'll probably print it. 


tech hifi 


Rt. 9 Framingham across from Sea & Surf, 872-HIFI; Worcester, 279 Main St., 753-4700; Rt. 1 Dedham, 850 
Providence Hwy., 329-HIFI; MIT, 95 Vassar St., Cambridge, 864-HIFI; Copley Square, 240 Newbury Street, 
Boston, 262-HIFI; Nashua Mall Ext., behind Alexander’s 883-HIFI; Harvard Square, 50 Boylston Street, Cam- 
bridge, 876-HIFI; Stoneham, 352 Main Street, near Rt. 93, 935-HIFI; Rt. 20 Waltham, 667 Main Street, 893-HIFI; 
Dartmouth, Main Street, Hanover, New Hampshire, 643-4312; Stores also in: Philadelphia, Pa. and Chicago, Ill. 
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INSTANT LEARNING 


... COURSES THAT TURN YOUR CASSETTE TAPE 
RECORDER INTO AN AUTOMATIC LEARNING MACHINE! 





BRING THE WORLD’S GREAT 
MINDS INTO YOUR HOME! 


Business Leaders who instruct the executives of many of 
America’s top coupera Educational leaders who 
have devoted their e MN apa vom 
tive teaching methods that accelerate learning three, four, 
even five times. Here they are: 

LEONARD P. KRIVY, Ph.D. is the Editor of our College 
Level Courses. Dr. Krivy is the former Executi tive Director of 
the Philadelphia, Penna. Commission on ane Education, 
and host of the CBS program On Higher Educa- 
tion." Each college level course contains a complete semester 
of information power-condensed on cassette— with accom- 
panying ed text that reinforces but does not dupli- 
cate the information on tape. 


! NORMAN SINGERE has developed the only memory 
pw: course that develops the "Automatic Pattern 
abits" that take advantage of your natural talents—to build 

a perfect xdi 
MARTIN "n N teaches t the simple tricks that will 


you read faster! 


DANIEL AKERS and PHILIP MASLINE reveal the tech- 
niques that develop your powers of Listening and Concentra- 
~ oo asus ior lee “get the job done"— to exclude all dis- 
and, for the first time in your life you will learn 
to to REALLY LISTEN — and use what you hear to benefit 
yourself — in every area of your ir life! 


DONALD LOUISOH proves that words are the essence of 
power! Words —,that exercise control over others! That make 
others see and feel. That stir their emotions! Learn Word 
Power from the word master. 


ARTHUR SONTGED is an established hy veers a 
therapist who has developed the mangs o self hypnosis 1o a toa 
series of simple. easily learned actions. Use the unused 

of your mind to bring you all you want out of life! 


C——mmÁ— 

INSTANT MATH INSTANT T MATH 

by Paul R. Heitman SI 

Add figures faster than an Gane. 

adding machine . . . using ex- 1206 

actly the same "math you NW 
learned in the secondgrade. No. 62. 


SELF-HYPNOTISM 


by Arthur Sontged 

Practically brings a hypnotist 

into your home. With SELF- 

HYPNOTISM, develop the in- 

vincible habit of winning! 
No. 59 .. $9.98 


RELAX YOUR WAY TO SUCCESS 


by Hendon R. Crane 


Just a few minutes with this 
amazing course shows you 
how to put yourself at ease— 
in seconds—even in the most 
nerve-racking situations! 


No. 26 .. $9.98 
INSTANT WORD POWER 


by Donald Louisohn 

Burn more power-packed 
words into your memory in a 
weekend an the average 
person learns in a year! Make 
feel and do exactly what these 
No. 58... $9.98 


NOW AVAILABLE AT: 
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put ire 
words tell them to do! 


OVER 250 STORES FROM COAST-TO-COAST 


LAURIAT’S 
all stores 


AND OTHER BETTER BOOKSELLERS 








Absorp facts like a sponge. 
Flash through math, business, 
financial problems that have 
you stopped cold today. 


WITH PUSH-BUTTON SELF-HYPNOSIS 





. Learn the automatic skills that 
bring your mind 
commitment for the spoken 
word! Obtain powers of con- 
centration you never believed 
possible! 

m bus 





techniques to have people trip over them- 
selves to get along with you! 


Fr" HERE'S HOW TO ORDER YOUR 





i 1 
: INSTANT LEARNING COURSES p 
[] 1. BRING THIS COUPON (WITH YOUR ORDER COMPLETED) INTO YOUR LOCAL BOOKSELLER t 
: 2. PHONE YOUR ORDER... OR MAIL YOUR COUPON TO YOUR LOCAL BOOKSELLER : 
i $ 
8 Please send me the INSTANT LEARNING COURSES I have checked below: 1 have included applicable taxes. — 8 
A i 
[ g NO. 2 (jNO.38 [Jj NO.82 jg 
! Name O NO. 3 O NO.57 [)NO.63 g 
t O NO. 4 © NO.58 [3 NO.64 1 
8 Ad O NO. 7 © NO.59 0 NO.68 

y eres G NO.26 [1| NO.60 (© NO.69 i 
I city tate eS i obs O NO.30 [3j NO.61 0 NO.72 i 


POWER PERSONALITY! | oras 


by J. Ralph Simms 


Have the kind of personality 
that enables you to get the 
specific reactions you want 


from anyone! No, 61... $9.98 
ASTROLOGICAL HOROSCOPES 


by Leo Covenent 


Learn how to set up and in- 
terpret your own and any- 
one's Horoscope — man, 
woman or child, whether or 
not you have ever met this 
person! No. 30....$9.98 


CREATIVE MIND POWERS 


by William Holzworth Lessart 


This new way of learning to 
think will develop techniques 
of AUTOMATIC CREA- 
TIVE PERCEPTION to ex- 
gang your abilities — liberate the creative 

ow seething within you! No. 57 ..$9.98 


SKYROCKET YOUR CHILD'S 
Esa GRADES IN SCHOOL 


| by Eugene M. Schwartz 

Whether your child is in 
grade school, high school or 
college — No matter how 
difficult it is for that child to 
concentrate- your child can master POWER- 
STUDYING in 5 minutes a day! 38. $9.98 


INSTANT MEMORY POWER cama 

by Norman Singere power 
Here are the Automatic Mem- 
ory Response Habits that can 
build you a perfect memory— 
almost overnight! Remember Sei 
names, lists, and more! No. 63 . $9. 98 


DOUBLE YOUR READING SPEED 
exer IN ONE WEEK! 


by Martin R. Roan 


Finish an entire novel in a 
single evening, a business re- 
port in sixty seconds, a com- 
plete magazine article in three 
minutes! And ... understand soe Eye dud 
twice as much! ... $9.98 


FLUENT SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN 
OR ITALIAN IN 24 HOURS 


COMMAND PERSUASION vete 
0M Speak complete sentences in 
by Oliver Crofts HALF-AN- OUR. Carry on 
Be a commander who Moti- 


perag conversations in just 











EACH AUTOMATIC LEARNING COURSE IS. 
COMPLETE WITH PRE-RECORDED COURSE 
MATERIAL ON COMPACT CASSETTE-PLUS 
ACCOMPANYING TEXT THAT DOES NOT 
DUPLICATE THE INFORMATION ON TAPE. 


DOUBLE YOUR POWER TO LEARN 


by Eugene M. Schwartz 
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No. 2 .. $9.98 
SHED POUND AFTER POUND 






by Arthur Sontged 


Let the magic of push button 
_ self-hypnosis start to solve 
~ \ your weight “problem,” Get 
V == rid of excess weight once and 
== \ for all— eliminate pills, and 
—  - starvation diets. No.72 $9.98 


AUTOMATIC SKILLS FOR 
LISTENING AND CONCENTRATION 


by Daniel Akers and 
Philip Masline 








to a total 





vates Salesmen — Direct asso- ours! 
No. 3/SPANISH I ....$9.98 
ates to operate under your 
cera direction! Leah No. 4/FRENCHI ... $9.98 


No. 68/GERMAN ... $9.98 
No. 69/ITALIAN ..... a 


64... $9.98 
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© 1972, AUTOMATED LEARNING, INC., 1275 BLOOMFIELD AVE., FAIRFIELD, N.J. 
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Wed like to put 
our 24 security 


.| analysts to work 
1 n your $10,000 














E. & 

Er 

portfolio 
v. & 
b Until recently, few professional 

m counselors would consider advising 

Ee an investor with $10,000 or $20,000 

E > —or even $50,000 — in securities. 

Soa We're changing all that. Because 

D we want our share of the substantial 

E. accounts of the future, we'd like to 

P take accounts like yours and help 

Bs. them grow. 

EG We'll manage your portfolio on a 

E personal basis. We'll put the pooled 

E research of our 24 economic, 

ud industry and company specialists at 

Bo your disposal. We'll recommend top- 


quality stocks selected especially for 
their long-term growth potential and 
let you make your own decision on 
them. And we'll charge a surprisingly 
E. modest fee. 


ES We're Old Colony Trust, a divi- 
23 sion of The First National Bank of 
E. Boston. We manage over $6 billion 
B in investments. Let's talk. Call Bob 
E Montana at 434-4620. Or write 

E Post Office Box 3000, Boston, 

3 Massachusetts 02107. 

3 Old Colony Trust 
Be A DIVISION OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 
A 
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first time fly to Charlotte and seek to 
use it as a primer. The best concise 
answer to their questions that can be 
given at the school system’s head- 
quarters is that busing is working 
slightly better than its opponents 
feared, not quite as well as its backers 
hoped, and considering the furor of 
the last three years, probably as 
smoothly as could be expected. 

The Education Center two blocks 
from downtown Charlotte was among 
the targets of picketers who took to 
the streets almost as soon as U.S. Dis- 
trict Court Judge James McMillan’s 
original desegregation order was an- 
nounced in April, 1969. Just on the 
other side of the skyline of high-rise 
bank buildings lies the black commu- 
nity, the city’s teeming northwestern 
quarter. Essentially, after lengthy 
hearings, McMillan ruled that dis- 
criminatory laws enforced by local 
government had concentrated most 
of the black population in a single 
section, that a dual system had been 
maintained because integration had 
not been actively sought (42 percent 
of the schools were, for all intents and 
purposes, segregated), and that bus- 
ing could be used to correct the edu- 
cational inequities. 

The decision set off a sociological 
earthquake. Sign-carrying crowds 
gathered at the U.S. post office 
and courthouse, on the lawn of 
McMillan’s home, and in front of the 
Charlotte Observer, a newspaper 
which had staunchly supported bus- 
ing until the economic effect of a 
drop in circulation caused a temper- 
ing of its position. Groups of all sizes, 
from the Queen City Jaycees to the 
Classroom Teachers Association, 
came out against busing, as did the 
vocal school board chairman, Wil- 
liam Poe, whose intransigence was 
primarily responsible for the system’s 
inability to comply with the court or- 
der or to draw up a workable desegre- 
gation plan of its own. Ultimately a 
plan was blueprinted by a court- 
appointed educational expert. 

Ministers denounced busing from 
the pulpit. The Charlotte News con- 
demned McMillan—a successful local 
lawyer, a pillar of the community for 
twenty-two years before he rose to 
the federal bench in 1968—on its edi- 
torial pages. Poe launched a blister- 
ing face-to-face attack against school 
superintendent William Self, who 
found himself caught between a 
judge's mandate to desegregate and 
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Get your joie de 
going again with, Æ 


Almadén Bru 








Alas, time moves 
swiftly. All those Satur- 
day nights you could 
have brought to a beauti- 
ful ending with Almadén 
Brut champagne. Where 
did they go? But you can 
pick up where you left off. 
This Saturday, come with us. 
Come to Almadén. 


Almadén 


A family of fine wines since 1852. 





























Almadén Vineyards, Los Gatos and Paicines, California 


E 


The new planet Earth. 


Inso many words. 





Brand new. From Merriam-Webster. All the countries, regions, cities 
and natural features of the world in a single alphabetical listing that runs 
for 1,408 pages and contains over 47,600 entries and 217 maps. It's the 
most complete, up-to-date and accurate book of its kind, with over 15,000 
cross-references, 1970 census figures, and 450 geographical terms trans- 
lated from other languages. Whatever you're using now is out of date. 
Webster's New Geographical Dictionary is here. Look for it wherever fine 
reference works are sold. It can put a whole new world at your fingertips 
for only $14.95. 

Merriam-Webster Dictionaries, Springfield, Mass. 01101 
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SCHOOL BUSING 


. the school board's unwillingness to do 
... so. At one of the dozens of antibusing 
- rallies held in school auditoriums, an 
—. ex-soldier said, “I served in Korea, I 
— served in Vietnam, and PIl serve in 
- Charlotte if I need to." 
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_ “The important thing" 


— Staging those rallies, dispatching 
- envoys to Washington to plead Char- 
_ lotte’s case before selected congress- 
= men, and accumulating eighty thou- 
_ sand signatures on antibusing 
_ petitions was the task of a new orga- 
. nization, the Concerned Parents As- 
sociation (CPA). Not all its support- 
_ ers were racist; many of the stoutest 
~ Of liberal consciences were put to the 
~ test by busing. Some CPA supporters 
- didn’t care for the inconvenience of 
_ busing; some were afraid that their 
- children would be exposed to the 
_ crime and drugs of the ghetto; some 

. resented judicial interference with a 
school system which as early as 1966 
- was able to boast that every student 
= was taught, at one time or another, by 
~ an instructor of another race. Never- 
theless, the CPA's rabid emotional- 
_ ism had the sound and feel of racism, 
_ and its rhetoric was an exacerbating 
- and divisive force, offering its backers 

- the ill-founded hope that the Su- 
p . preme Court would reverse Swann v. 
— Mecklenburg and bring to an end the 
_ busing that began in September, 
_ 1970. “Though we were busing,” says 
= Self, “the city was not committed to 
- the program. Many felt it would be 
- Over with as soon as the Supreme 
— Court ruled.” 
|... The CPA’s influence began to di- 

- minish even before news of the 
| . Court's landmark decision, validating 
— busing so long as the distances to be 
- traveled are reasonable, flashed onto 

- teletype machines at Charlotte's radio 
_ Stations one afternoon in April, 1971. 

_ After their planned boycott fell short 
_ of predictions, even CPA spokesmen 

. began to send their children to school 

. during the second week of that first 
-~ semester of busing. Throughout 
— Charlotte over the next several 
. months, obstinacy mellowed into res- 
= ignation. A woman who had been in- 
= volved in the planning of private 
= classes to circumvent busing chose in- 
- stead to allow the public schools a 
trial. “It hasn't upset my child like I 
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expected,” she said. “And though I’m 
surprised to hear myself saying this, I 
think in years to come, we'll see that 
it’s something that had to be done." 
A beleaguered CPA fund raiser was 
told by another mother, *I wouldn't 
care if they bused my children to 
South Carolina, I’m so tired of it all.” 
EDUCATION IS THE IMPORTANT THING 
lapel buttons popped up across the 
city. 

The CPA, a single-issue political 
phenomenon, shrank and split into 
factions, finally dropping from sight. 
Later, although three of the CPA’s 
antibusing candidates were elected to 
the school board, one of them, Wil- 
liam Booe, went so far as to write a 
letter to the editor, pleading for less 
emotionalism on the subject of school 
bus safety. 

Minor breakdowns and delays, 
chiefly in the older vehicles hurriedly 
pressed into use to double the school 
system’s transportation capacity, are 
not at all uncommon; but the 47,000 
students who ride buses each morn- 
ing and afternoon are accustomed to 
rattles and squeaks. The steering and 
braking mechanisms are kept in good 
repair, and serious accidents are ex- 
ceptionally rare. 

The buses operate under a now 
stabilized plan in which every white 
school district has a corresponding 
satellite district in a black commu- 
nity. Basically, of the 25 percent of 
the students who are bused solely for 
desegregation, black children in 
grades one through four are taken to 
white neighborhoods, and white fifth- 
and sixth-graders are carried to pre- 
dominantly black areas. With six ele- 
mentary schools feeding two junior 
high schools, which in turn supply a 
single senior high school, a pupil can 
tell from the day he enters the system 
where he will attend classes in any 
given year. 

It is sheer fiction to depict the 
school bus as a gloomy yellow dun- 
geon on wheels. The average one-way 
trip takes only thirty-five minutes. 
Some drivers throw picnics for their 
passengers, and mothers often realize 
that eight-year-olds would rather ride 
home boisterously aboard the bus 
than meet the family station wagon in 
front of the school. 

Elementary school teachers report 
that slow learners are becoming in- 
creasingly competitive and inquisitive 
and that white-black barriers are vir- 
tually nonexistent. It is in the high 
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schools, where the races tend to segre- 
gate themselves purposely in class- 
room and cafeteria, that major obsta- 
cles are yet to be overcome. For 
instance, as achievement tests show, 
students in all-black schools can fall 
four semesters behind those who at- 
tend desegregated classes; and once 
they reach adolescence, many are un- 
able to catch up. Educationally 
thwarted, some develop discipline 
problems. Tension multiplies when a 
black feels that he is slighted in extra- 
curricular activities because he must 
get on a bus immediately after the 
dismissal bell rings; when a white re- 
sents attending a high school other 
than the one in his neighborhood to 
which he developed an allegiance; 
when the charged atmosphere leads 
an oversensitive student to interpret a 
teacher’s careless words as racist com- 
ment. 

Such human variables also enabled 
three black girls, participating in a 
panel discussion of busing, to con- 
clude that it had brought the races 
closer and fostered brotherhood, 
while a fourth shouted, “Like hell it 
has.” 


“Worth anything” 


Disturbances, large and small, have 
flared at most of Charlotte’s junior 
and senior high schools. A riot which 
swept across one campus a year ago 
especially underscored the point that 
racial progress is not without set- 
backs. 

Located in the city’s plush south- 
eastern section, Myers Park High 
School has long been the flagship of 
Charlotte’s educational system, 
known for its legions of National 
Merit Scholars and All-State quarter- 
backs. During the spring of 1971, 
when violence struck several other 
schools, Myers Park’s student body 
had spontaneously trooped to its 
football stadium for a singing, clap- 
ping, swaying demonstration of inter- 
racial unity. But one day last fall, 
fighting broke out on the Myers Park 
campus. Before it was quelled by po- 
lice, twenty-two persons had been in- 
jured and sixty-eight windows 
smashed. 

To a heartening extent, though, 
students have striven to make the rev- 
olution work. From the night a high 
school boy took the floor at an early 
CPA meeting and, speaking through 


a barrage of catcalls, said, “We’d be | 
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illing to try died " the young 
E. i have quickly and repeatedly assumed 
the initiative. A press conference was 
- called by a senior high school's stu- 
- dent government to refute rumors 
that blacks continually harassed and 
3 intimidated whites. At a junior high, 
E graders regularly intervene if a 
E . racial scuffle seems imminent. A se- 
ries of seminars and discussions for 
- student leaders did much to make the 
| second year of desegregation more 
. harmonious than the first; the third 
- should be even quieter. Still, a princi- 
. pal whose school has had no violence 
; = Says, "lll be glad when we get back 
E to worrying about the curriculum 
- rather than how we're going to keep 
» om in the classroom." 
. Just before commencement march 
. last June, a woman's advice to a line 
5 of graduates was, “Don’t cry." That 
| E Prompted a girl, later writing an essay 
on her experiences with busing, to 
ask, “Cry? About what? I felt very 
unsentimental in comparison to those 
Pho had described to me their own 
Bus of loneliness and sadness at 
E ains so much behind at gradu- 
ations past.” 
3 Widespread change has taken 
Eph in Charlotte's educational sys- 
. tem, from the obvious addition of 
. better playground equipment at 
— Schools that were once all black to the 
- subtle new mood of solemnity articu- 
— lated by a graduating senior. The 
3 worst seems to be past. Some four 
1 _ thousand parents are actively in- 
volved as teacher's aides. As classes 
4 b | grow more accustomed to busing and 
= desegregation and move upward, 
3 = they gain stability. 
E. L Nonetheless, Charlotte's progress 
. proves little about busing in cities 
i ern larger, cities where the 
_ School system is not so good, cities af- 
_ flicted with more severe racial ten- 
sions. A simplistic interpretation of 
E B busine in Charlotte was propounded 
E hen an Associated Press reporter 
Eos a member of the Community 
- Relations Committee: “‘If it can 
a work here,’ ” read the widely printed 
An Bu. » dt can work anywhere in the 
E | nation." 
_ What the man, a liberal, actually 
Eia was, "If it can work anywhere, it 
- can work in Charlotte. Some cities are 
going to have a terrible time with it; 
A . and because busing has so many dis- 
_ advantages to begin with, I just can't 
3 see it becoming the uniform policy on 
E ean across the country." 
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It would also be incorrect to think 
that total desegregation is fully and 
unanimously accepted in Charlotte. 
No, the discontented are still there, 
encouraged by President Nixon's 
antibusing speech in March, listening 
to congressional proposals in Sep- 
tember. 

On the third floor of a building in 
downtown Charlotte is the office of 
Julius Chambers, the civil rights at- 
torney who prosecuted Swann v. 
Mecklenburg. A short and bespec- 
tacled man, undaunted by a firebomb 
which destroyed his office, he too 
watches the antibusing agitation in 
the high places of government. Lean- 
ing back in his swivel-based leather 
chair, he ponders a question about 
the future of busing. “What you are 
asking," he says, “is whether the 
schools in the South are going to have 
desegregation. Pm not any kind of 
prophet. But if they are to be desegre- 
gated, meaningfully, there will have 
to be transportation. Buses." 

It is late on a Friday afternoon, his 
staff has departed, and Chambers 
himself is weary. For a moment he is 
silent. 

“There is," he says, “a growing re- 
spect, small though it may be, be- 
tween black kids and white kids, an 
appreciation for each other as hu- 
mans. If you look beyond the law- 
suits, the court decisions, the protes- 
ters’ debates, all of it, that's what you 
find—that growing respect. To me, it's 
worth anything." 

—FRANK BARROWS 











IHE PENTAGON 
PAPERS TRIAL 


“When a juror says he's going to be 


fair, he doesn't really know if he is," 
observes Marie Goldstein with a long 
sigh. She is something of a newly self- 
discovered expert on the subject. Af- 
ter sitting for several days as a tenta- 
tive juror in the Pentagon Papers trial 
in Los Angeles, she became the first 
person excused for cause by U.S. Dis- 
trict Court Judge W. Matt Byrne, Jr. 
What did her in was the frank admis- 
sion that if she were not a juror in the 
case, she would have "definite sym- 
pathy" for the defendants, Daniel 
Ellsberg and Anthony Russo. 

Mrs. Goldstein was disappointed to 
be dismissed so quickly. *I think I 
ought to be able to be a good juror,” 
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she says with a trace of good-citizen 
indignation. So willing, indeed enthu- 
siastic, was she to serve that she had 
decided to give up a scheduled vaca- 
tion trip to Japan if she were chosen 
for the final panel. She would have 
preferred to be the object of a 
peremptory challenge by the govern- 
ment prosecutors (peremptories re- 
quire no statement of reasons and are 
merely an indication of each side’s 
preferences and prejudices) rather 
than a declaration by the judge, in ef- 
fect, that she was unfit to serve. Re- 
flecting on the experience, she ac- 
knowledged that “I did it to myself 
by what I said. . . . But then my hus- 
band [a doctor in Pomona, thirty- 
three miles east of Los Angeles] said 
maybe this was just my subconscious 
way of telling them I could not be a 
good juror.” 

There was, in fact, no chance that 
Mrs. Goldstein might have had to 
forgo her trip to Japan for jury duty. 
Had she not been the first potential 
juror eliminated for cause, she would 
surely have been the government’s 
first peremptory choice. What she 
“did to herself” was to reveal that her 
daughter demonstrated at the 1968 
Democratic National Convention in 
Chicago, that she herself had a col- 
lege degree in economics, that she 
supports George McGovern for Presi- 
dent, and that she has a draft-age son 
(with Selective Service lottery num- 
ber 10, although that fact never sur- 
faced). For a murder, rape, burglary, 
or personal injury case, she would be 
fine; but not for this case. 

Although Judge Byrne and various 
lawyers on both sides would insist 
from time to time, when it was useful 
for the point they were trying to 
make, that the case must be treated 
just like any other one in every re- 
spect, jury selection for the Ellsberg- 
Russo trial posed some very special 
problems. Inevitably political, the 
Pentagon Papers case is a decisive 
test of the federal government’s ca- 
pacity to control the disclosure of in- 
formation stamped “secret,” of an in- 
dividual’s right to ¿defy the security 
classification system, and at least pe- 
ripherally, of the press’s ability to rely 
on “leaks” in government circles. 

Neither the prosecution nor the de- 
fense was about to let onto the jury 
anyone who seemed to share ideo- 
logical bonds with the other side. The 
problems were complicated, doubt- 
less, by the fact that the case looked 
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PENTAGON PAPERS 


to the public like a controversial, no- 
torious, even exciting one. To many 
prospective jurors it would seem the 
opportunity for a brush with fame 
and publicity. This was the kind of 
jury on which all but the most timid 
or nervous among those who were 
called seemed eager to serve. 


Musical chairs 


The defense attorneys, so numer- 
ous that they had to take care not to 
stumble over each other while play- 
ing musical chairs at the defense 
table, insisted that the only way to se- 
lect a fair jury would be to allow de- 
fense and prosecuting attorneys to 
participate personally in the voir dire, 
the process by which each venireman 
is questioned to elicit information 
about his background and attitudes. 
They repeatedly pressed Judge Byrne 
to permit them to interrogate the pro- 
spective jurors. 

Standard practice in the federal 
courts is for the judge to conduct the 
voir dire himself. But, as Ellsberg's 
chief counsel, Leonard B. Boudin, of- 
ten reminded Byrne, Judge R. Dixon 
Herman had only recently departed 
from that procedure in the Harris- 
burg conspiracy case. As a result, five 
weeks were spent in picking the Har- 
risburg jury. 

Herman's indulgence was exactly 
what Byrne, a brand-new judge with 
obvious concern about judicial effi- 
ciency, intended not to emulate. With 
a characteristic glance at the clock, he 
estimated before the start of ques- 
tioning on July 10, no doubt wish- 
fully, that a jury could be selected in 
perhaps three days. 

That estimate dropped the jaws of 
even the three prosecutors, led by 
David R. Nissen. A slight, dapper 
man, he achieved his reputation for 
toughness while handling racket- 
eering cases for Byrne when the judge 
was United States Attorney in Los 
Angeles. As the federal courts have 
increasingly become a forum for po- 
litical issues over the past several 
years, and have been used for crimi- 
nal cases testing the limits and styles 
of dissent and protest against na- 
tional policy, jury selection has devel- 
oped into a complex and sophis- 
ticated process. 

Prosecution and defense attorneys 
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generally find out in advance far 
more about the individuals sum- 
moned for jury duty in such cases 
than they tell about themselves from 
the jury box during voir dire. For ex- 
ample, federal prosecutors have the 
increasingly computerized resources 
of the FBI at their command. In Cali- 
fornia it is a simple matter for the de- 
fense to learn each juror's party regis- 
tration, when he voted, and whether 
he ever signed referendum petitions 
on such issues as the death penalty, 
pollution control, and open housing. 

Sometimes both sides case the pro- 
spective jurors' neighborhoods and 
find out how and with whom they 
spend their spare time. During jury 
selection in the Pentagon Papers case, 
Ellsberg's and Russo's attorneys dis- 
covered that one man, eliminated 
from the panel, was “probably gay." 
Another was peremptorily excused by 
the defense, despite his avid com- 
plaint during voir dire that while in 
the service he saw many documents 
classified which should not have 


been, because a background investi- 
gation portrayed him as a “Gold- 
water type." 

As each new group of veniremen 
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each side—FBI agents and members. 


of the defense “law commune"— 
nearly collided with each other as. 
they scurried in and out of the court- 
room to assemble information for the 
lawyers. Aware that the jury which 
acquitted Angela Davis in a Califor- 


nia state court had been selected with 


the help of a panel of black psy-  - 


chologists sitting in the courtroom, 
the Ellsberg-Russo defense brought 
in psychiatrists to watch from the au- 
dience and sort out the people they 
considered authoritarian personalities 
from those who seemed to be soft- 


was offered this guideline by a San 


Francisco area psychological consul- | 


tant: “If all else fails, watch the 
mouth—if it is closed and tight, reject; 
if it is irregular and open, take the 
juror." 


Twenty questions 


The defense, frustrated in its at- — 
tempt to quiz the jurors directly, was _ 
also relying on information that — 


might be adduced by a list of 268 
questions it wanted the judge to ask 
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each person. The questions were 


grouped into categories and intended 
to probe such areas as the “juror’s at- 
titudes toward acts of conscience": 
"Is it ever justifiable, in your opinion, 
for an individual to refuse to go along 
with the actions of his government as 
a matter of conscience, while that 
government is engaged in military 
conflict?” “Do you believe it is ever 
justifiable for an American citizen to 
break the law?” “Do you believe the 
Boston Tea Party was a justifiable 
act?" “Do you believe it was correct 
for many Americans to help free 
black slaves prior to the Civil War 


press had cooperated with Ellsberg 
and Russo to distort the meaning and 
substance of the case, the Justice De- 
partment demanded that Byrne cor- 
rect any "false impressions" among 
the jurors that it had something to do 
with, among other things, “newspa- 
per publication of the stolen docu- 
ments in the summer of 1971, free- 
dom of the press, and the public's 
right to know . the morality, 
course and conduct of the U.S. mili- 
tary in Vietnam . . . Congress' right 
to, and demand for, the documents 
and the Executive's refusal to furnish 
them . . . defendants’ motives, pur- 
poses and goals." The jury must be 
alerted in advance, it was argued, 
that the Ellsberg-Russo trial had 


e DN even though it was against the law at nothing to do with those subjects, 
Mame that time?" “Do you believe that with the Supreme Court's decision in 
Address Jesus Christ was justified in throwing June, 1971, to permit newspaper pub- 
City the money changers out of the temple lication of the Papers, or indeed with 
State ———— — — — .Z7lp by force?" the Pentagon's own eventual declassi- 
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Another category sought to probe 


fication and publication of most of 


SEES Mà Sa “attitudes toward authority": “Do the historical study's contents. 

e you believe that overpermissiveness Nissen's team also urged that every 
yz onar on the part of parents and schools prospective juror be quizzed on 
‘oO ERASERS OH CNRC are contributes to the breakdown of order whether he believes “that the use of 
Dept. AHQ Seattle, Wash. 98124 in the country?” “Do you believe that military force to oppose Communist 
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the revival of capital punishment in 
California would contribute toward 
reducing the crime rate in the state?” 
“Do you think prison administrators 
should take into consideration the 
views of the inmate population in de- 
termining prison policy?" 

Others dealt with the media: *Do 
you believe that a free and indepen- 
dent press is essential to the proper 
functioning of a democracy?" *Do 
you believe the government of the 
United States should have the right to 
censor the news?" 

Byrne was irritated by the defense's 
forty-four pages of proposed ques- 
tions, and he refused to ask any ex- 
cept the basic ones about the prospec- 
tive jurors background, job, and 
military experience, and whether he 
had ever been a juror or the victim of 
a crime. Since both sides wanted it, 
he also queried each prospective ju- 
ror about his or her views on the war. 

The defense often came up with 
additional questions that it wanted 


begin asking the same questions of 
others summoned to the jury box. 
From the start, the prosecution 
weighed in with its own nonnego- 
table demands. Insisting that the 


conquest is wrong," on whether any 
friends or relatives belong to the 
American Civil Liberties Union, and 
on what his personal reading habits 
are. The prosecution said that it was 
especially on the lookout for readers 
of the New York Times, the Washing- 
ton Post, The Atlantic, Saturday Re- 
view, Look, Harper's, Esquire, and 
Ramparts, because all had published 
material dealing with the Papers. 

In addition, the government asked 
that the defendants and their lawyers 
be prospectively banned from men- 
tioning in open court, without specific 
permission in advance, such matters 
as "any so-called public right to know 

. any opinion, assessment or eval- 
uation of United States military in- 
volvement in the war in Vietnam, or 
of the responsibility or guilt of any in- 
dividuals, groups or nations in con- 
nection with such involvement . . . 
leaked disclosures of other govern- 
ment documents by other persons 


before the grand jury." 

Byrne refused to place restrictions 
on what the defense could discuss in 
court, but he agreed to caution each 
potential juror that the trial had noth- 
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ing to do with the newspapers or with 
the merits of American policy in Viet- 
nam. “This is not politics, this is a 
lawsuit,” he would warn repeatedly. 
Supported only halfheartedly by 
Ellsberg’s side of the defense (Ells- 
berg himself did not even bother 
coming to court while it was being ar- 
gued), Russo’s lawyers mounted a 
full-scale attack on the jury selection 
system in the U.S. District Court for 
the Central District of California. 
They complained that students, mi- 
norities, and those with little educa- 
tion and low income were system- 
atically excluded from jury duty. 
The defense’s data were weak, its 
Statistical analysis sloppy; its defini- 
tion of “youth” mysteriously drew the 
line at twenty-nine. Spared the neces- 
sity and embarrassment of repudiat- 
ing a system established by his chief 


judge, Byrne ruled against the jury 


selection challenge. He also refused a 
novel defense suggestion that the ju- 
rors be permitted to pose their own 
questions to witnesses, something that 
Russo’s chief counsel, Leonard I. 
Weinglass, said was necessary to give 
them a full sense of “participation” in 
the trial. 


“Military atmosphere” 


The opening day of jury selection 
was like a nightmare for the Ellsberg- 
Russo defense. The one hundred 
people who filed into the cavernous 
courtroom past deputy U.S. marshals 
and signs warning that they might be 
searched—“a military atmosphere,” 
complained Boudin—seemed to vin- 
dicate the unsuccessful jury chal- 
lenge. They were overwhelmingly 
middle-aged, middle-class whites. 
There was a scattering of Mexican- 
Americans and but four blacks in the 
group. As if to rub in their statistical 
underrepresentation, the four blacks 
were among the last twelve persons 
randomly summoned to the jury box 
for questioning during the voir dire. 

Initially, the judge read to the 
group a summary of the complex fif- 
teen-count indictment, every comma 
of which had been fought over by the 
prosecution and defense. The sum- 
mary purported to explain in simple 
language that Ellsberg and Russo 
were charged with keeping eighteen 
volumes of a government study back 
in 1969; passing it without authority 
to “persons not entitled to receive" it 
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. using woman who rented them a 
- Xerox machine; and Vu Van Thai, 
_ the former South Vietnamese Am- 
_ bassador to Washington who was a 
i close confidant of Ellsberg's); *con- 
" spiring to defraud the United States” 
_ of its “lawful” governmental function 
_ of controlling the distribution of ma- 
_ terial stamped “classified.” 
— The assumption was that the sum- 
- mary would be sufficiently under- 
- stood by everyone to form the basis 
.. for answers to specific questions later. 
- Mrs. Goldstein complained sub- 
E. E sequently, however, that she, and pre- 
. sumably many of the others who 
- knew less about the case, found the 
~ summary incomprehensible. She felt 
_ that the judge had not adequately 
.. "explained the accusations" against 
- the defendants. 
= According to the chatter in the jury 
assembly room of the courthouse 
_ when the veniremen first arrived, “all 
_ you have to do is say you've got a va- 
_ cation planned or say you're biased 
. and you can get excused.” About two 
_ dozen people did stand up in reaction 
— to Byrne's initial questions on those 
- points; and after offering a per- 
... functory explanation of the nature of 
- their vacation plans or the seriousness 
= of their bias, they were promptly dis- 
- missed. The rest, most of them os- 
_ tensibly anxious to be selected—or, 
-. more properly stated, to avoid elimi- 
- nation—settled in for as long as three 
____ weeks while the voir dire proceeded. 
_ About sixteen at a time, they were 
— summoned to the jury box, first for 
_ group questioning and then, each out 
- of the presence of all others, for indi- 
— vidual interrogation. The delays were 
-. long and tedious. One group, tired of 
_ games of pinochle and hearts, spent 
_ its excess energy marching around 
__ the table in the tiny jury room. 
= One thing that became clear early 
— in the process was that most potential 
= jurors, despite the judge's protesta- 
_ tions to the contrary, did associate the 
. charges against Ellsberg and Russo 
= with newspaper publication of the 
_ Pentagon Papers. If they had ever 
~ heard of Ellsberg at all, it was during 
— June, 1971, or since that time. The 
=~ careful wording of the indictment 
... notwithstanding, they could perhaps 





















—— be excused for that impression. Al- 
- though the prosecutors labored to 
- Structure the affair as a simple, 
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straightforward criminal case unre- 
lated to freedom of the press or em- 
barrassment of the federal bureau- 
cracy, the fact was that the original 
indictment against Ellsberg was re- 
turned while the Supreme Court was 
still deliberating whether to restrain 
the newspapers from publishing. And 
when the trial went forward, the ju- 
rors would also learn that although 
nine months before the Papers first 
appeared in the New York Times the 
FBI had investigated Ellsberg for tak- 
ing them from the Rand Corporation, 
the Justice Department did nothing 
with that information until June, 
1971. 

Most perplexing to Ellsberg's and 
Russo's attorneys, as time went on, 
was the extent to which the men and 
women provided an accurate reflec- 
tion of the population and the econ- 
omy of Southern California. A sub- 
stantial majority had close and 
sustained relationships with the 
American military establishment, and 
many depended for their livelihood 
on defense plants in the Los Angeles 
area. There was, for example, Rich- 
ard Grunenwald, who had had access 
to secret documents for at least ten 
years and felt that the entire case in- 
volved “a breach of security"; Rich- 
ard G. Duenckel, who had served as a 
radio operator with the National Se- 
curity Agency while in the Air Force 
and now worked for Lockheed; Doro- 
thy J. Berkey, a housewife whose hus- 
band had been with North American 
Rockwell for twenty-two years and 
was helping develop the new B-1 
bomber; and Elizabeth H. Mc- 
Namara, wife of the president of 
North American Rockwell’s space di- 
vision, which received the contract for 
the new space shuttle while she was 
sitting in the jury box. 

Boudin erupted with the complaint 
that the trial was taking on overtones 
of a court-martial. As he left the 
courthouse one evening, he sputtered 
that it might be necessary to file an 
eleventh-hour motion for a change of 
venue. Instead, the defense raised a 
blanket challenge for cause against 
all persons who had ever held gov- 
ernment security clearances. Byrne 
ruled against the defense, saying, in 
effect, that Ellsberg and Russo would 
have to deal with the military-indus- 
trial complex through their peremp- 
tory challenges. 

Relatively few prospective jurors 
seemed to be avid followers of the 





news. Those who subscribed to a 
daily newspaper generally said that 
they did not read it very carefully. 
Frances Morgan, a retired super- 
market checker and recent widow of 
a sheet-metal worker, assured the 
court in a good-humored aside that 
she never believes what she reads in 
the papers anyway. A number who 
got their information from television 
said that they rely upon George Put- 
nam, a conservative Los Angeles 
commentator who not only avidly 
supports American policy in South- 
east Asia but also urges a similar ac- 
tive effort in the Middle East. 


Rewarding ignorance 


There were, inevitably, some indi- 
viduals who spoke up eloquently, 
providing dramatic courtroom exam- 
ples of Americana and of the war's 
impact upon society. 

Jan Sirois, a twenty-four-year-old 
divorced mother of two from a mili- 
tary family, said that the only publi- 
cation she ever read was Hairdo 
magazine, a supplement to studies at 
a beauticians’ school. Her brother 
had served with the CIA in Vietnam, 
she revealed; but she insisted upon 
her ability to disregard his opinion or 
that of her father, who “has strong 
feelings on things like secrecy at the 
top." Just as she was leaving the 
courtroom after her second round of 
individual questioning, she blurted 
out, “I think a person who has access, 
if they find something wrong, they 
have a moral obligation and should 
let the public know. . . .” 

Frieda H. Baldwin smiled broadly 
and spoke sweetly, if clumsily. She 
was a nighttime supermarket worker 
who said that she had been held up at 
gunpoint on the job several times. Be- 
cause she had raised four children of 
her own plus several others, she said 
she had no time to read anything in 
the newspapers except “the funnies 
and ‘Dear Abby’ and ‘The Trouble- 
shooters.’ " Her favorite on television 
was Lawrence Welk. Was she trou- 
bled over the fact that her son’s clos- 
est friend had died in action in Viet- 
nam? “We are quite a religious 
family,” she explained. “If he was 
supposed to have gone, he would 
have gone, whether here or over 
there.” 

Carl Travers, an émigré from San 
Francisco, had a simple description 
for his job with a market research 
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firm: *not very demanding." He said 
he subscribed to no magazines be- 
cause he did not like to get onto 
"ists." He was the only person in the 
one hundred who said that he had 
even read "fractions" of the Pentagon 
Papers, where he found “revelations 
that I was not aware of... . I felt 
sort of had as a citizen—you know, 
duped. I felt that I was misled as an 
American citizen. . . . Certain things 
were done or said or told that were 
not true." Pressed by the judge, he fi- 
nally acknowledged that “I would 
find it very hard, regardless of the 
evidence, to punish someone that se- 
verely for something that I felt was 
justified." 

Travers was dismissed for cause, on 
the judge's own motion. Mrs. Bald- 
win was eliminated on a peremptory 
challenge by the defense, Mrs. Sirois 
on a peremptory challenge by the 
prosecution. 

Altogether, the defense had four- 
teen peremptory challenges to exer- 
cise and the prosecution six. Nissen 
used his to excuse the mothers of 
draft-age sons, relatively young 
people who said they were against the 
American war effort, and when the 
jury seemed to him to be getting 
overwhelmingly female, other 
women. The defense picked off some 
of the oldest members of the panel, 
those who seemed enthusiastic about 
the war, men with military back- 
grounds or defense jobs, women from 
such families, those deemed too as- 
sertive of their ability to be “fair and 
impartial" as demanded by the judge, 
and presumably others whose mouths 
were tightly closed. Only a few 
people, including two whom Judge 
Byrne felt were too thoroughly “in- 
doctrinated" about the security classi- 
fication system, were excused for 
cause. 

The process. ultimately placed a 
low premium on awareness and pro- 
vided a reward, a spot on the jury, for 
relative ignorance of the Pentagon 
Papers controversy. The impaneled 
jury included eight women and four 
men of an average age well over fifty. 
Eleven were whites and one a Japa- 
nese-American. There were no col- 
lege graduates, and none of the jurors 
had read any of the Papers in the 
more than a year that they had been 
public. Two expressed mild antiwar 
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views, and two seemed to support 


President Nixon’s conduct of Ameri- 
can policy in Southeast Asia. Eight 
insisted that they held absolutely no 
opinion on the subject. Much the 
same profile was true of the six alter- 
nate jurors later selected, except that 
they included two Chicano women 
and a black man. 

It is perhaps the essence of the 
American judicial system that juries, 
after hearing the evidence, may sur- 
prise their admirers and detractors; 
the “Chicago Seven” and Harrisburg 
conspiracy defendants had learned 
that lesson. But as the Pentagon Pa- 
pers jury was sworn, the prosecution 
seemed elated and the defense dis- 
couraged. In theory, as Russo put it, 
“any twelve people should be able to 
acquit us.” Ellsberg, on the other 
hand, admitted, “I did have a fantasy 
that there would be twelve people on 
the final jury who had read sub- 
stantial portions of the Pentagon Pa- 
pers." 

The defendants, each thirsting for 
the opportunity to explain his moti- 


vation and his personal conversion on 
the war from the witness stand, had 
come to envision the trial as a veri- 
table seminar, an election-year re- 
enactment of the painful debate over 
American policy in Southeast Asia. 
But it was not at all clear whether this 
jury was willing to cooperate in such 
an undertaking. Ellsberg's and 
Russo's lawyers began to reexamine 
their once confident strategy for de- 
fending the case. 


Waiting game 


On the eve of the trial, with the 
jury finally chosen and already 
sworn, there came a bizarre inter- 
ruption. After months of haggling 
over the issue of wiretapping, the 
prosecutors responded just one hour 
before their deadline to a unique or- 
der from the judge requiring dis- 
closure of any electronic “over- 
hearings" of sixteen defense attorneys 
and consultants (including several 
former government officials and anti- 
war activists who had been reading 
and analyzing the Papers for Ellsberg 
and Russo) According to Nissen's 
publicly filed affidavit, there had 
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been none, “except as may hereafter 
be disclosed to the court" in secret. 
Within an hour, the government 
made a private filing with the judge, 
revealing that one of the sixteen was 
overheard during a non-court-autho- 
rized wiretap installed on the order of 
the Attorney General on "foreign in- 
telligence” grounds. The defense, 
learning of this secret filing, de- 
manded full details and the opportu- 
nity to help determine whether the 
intercepted conversation could have 
any bearing on the case. 

Byrne, after a private inspection of 
the electronic surveillance log, de- 
clared that the conversation at issue 
was "utterly without significance or 
relation in any way to this case" and 
"could not conceivably relate to the 
attorney-client privilege." He en- 
dorsed the prosecution's refusal to re- 
veal who on the defense staff had 
been overheard (informed specula- 
tion later centered on Boudin, who is 
the American attorney for the gov- 
ernments of Chile and Cuba), and or- 
dered that the trial proceed. 

The defense, however, seizing upon 
the mysterious wiretapping revelation 
as a possible opportunity to expand 
the rights of criminal defendants un- 
der the Fourth and Sixth Amend- 
ments, obtained a stay from the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit. A three-judge panel quickly 
heard the appeal on its merits and 
upheld Byrne's decision. Although 
the defendants themselves were not 
at all sure that they approved, Ells- 
berg's and Russo's lawyers then went 
to Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas, pulling him out of a cocktail 
party at a judicial conference in Pasa- 


-dena. Douglas ordered both sides to 


follow him to Yakima, Washington, 
near his mountain retreat in Goose 
Prairie, for a hearing the next day. 
After pondering the matter over- 
night, the justice ruled that “the pow- 
erful electronic ear of the govern- 
ment" might have heard too much. 
He said that the trial must stop until 
the full Supreme Court could decide 
whether to take the defense appeal 
over wiretapping. Solicitor General 
Erwin N. Griswold tried but failed to 
get the Court to convene in special 
session to consider immediately set- 
ting aside the stay granted by Doug- 
las. The Court replied that in due 
course, but only then, the justices 
would decide whether to hold up the 
trial for a solution of the electronic 
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surveillance problem or to let it be- 
come a potential point on appeal 
should Ellsberg and Russo be con- 
victed. 

Under the circumstances, the trial 
could not proceed. The jury was put 
“on leash” (the government’s term) 
for at least three months, a situation 
unprecedented in the history of 
American jurisprudence. Byrne 
warned the jurors not to read or listen 
to anything about the case during 
that time, and then he and the de- 
fense and prosecution settled back for 
the same suspenseful wait. For the 
time being at least, the long and pe- 
culiar saga of the Pentagon Papers 
was denied its next act. 

—SANFORD J. UNGAR 








When they decreed the death of 
the old market, Les Halles, in 1969, 
they wiped out the belly of Paris. 
Now they're after the heart. 

“They” are those who insist that 
the automobile is a viable mode of 
mass transportation in a city that 
boasts some of the most labyrinthine 
streets in the Old World. “They” are 
those who agree with President 
Georges Pompidou’s recent impera- 
tive, “We must adapt Paris to the au- 
tomobile and stop clinging to out- 
moded aesthetic ideals.” 

The Ile de la Cité, where Paris was 
born some two thousand years ago, is 
the heart of the capital. Seat of tem- 
poral authority in the Palais de Jus- 
tice and spiritual authority in Notre 
Dame Cathedral, the Cité seen from 
the Left Bank is one of the most fa- 
mous urban landscapes in the world. 
In an effort to ease Paris’ chronic traf- 
fic situation, the French government 
is planning to sacrifice that landscape 
to the voracious appetite of the auto- 
mobile. The construction of the Left 
Bank expressway, a seven-mile rib- 
bon of concrete snaking down the 
Seine, will mutilate the Left Bank. 
(The Right Bank has had its ex- 
pressway since 1967.) The Seine will 
then be lined on both sides by an 
endless procession of cars adding 
their exhaust fumes and roar to the 
already congested center. The river 
that gave birth to Paris will soon be 
little more than a narrow canal be- 
tween two expressways, and Notre 
Dame an elaborate tollbooth at the 
side of the road. 


The French passion for dichotomy, 
so evident in their favorite juxtaposi- 
tion en principe/en practique, has re- 
asserted itself once again. President 
Pompidou has accorded the project 
his prestigious seal of approval, 
which assured its passage en principe 
last December in the Gaullist-domi- 
nated Paris Council. However, the 
price of grafting a two-lane concrete 
surface onto the three-meter-wide 
quai at the very foot of Notre Dame 
was glossed over. Unfortunately, the 
fundamental question of whether to 
do it at all never came up for debate 
until after the decision was taken. 

When city planners look at the 
treelined embankments of the Seine, 
they see wasted space. Their eyes 
don't focus on the people walking 
dogs along the last peaceful prome- 
nade in Paris, the fishermen perched 
on the wall hoping for a catch, the 
students sprawled in the sun munch- 
ing Camembert sandwiches. The 
planners don't understand why a 
dozen people should take up space 
where eight thousand cars an hour 
could pass. 


All that count 


The Left Bank expressway project 
takes on particular significance in 
view of the fact that loitering in 
France, far from being an offense, is a 
national pastime. From year to year, 
Parisians have watched automobile 
traffic steadily increase until it is now 
verging on absurdity. Citizens used to 
stroll aimlessly up and down the 
boulevards, watching and drinking in 
the city. Now it's just too unpleasant. 
Consequently, the quais of the Seine, 
still free of cars, have become a 
prized place to loiter. 

In few places in the world is the pe- 
destrian so low on the totem pole. 
Anyone who has found himself face 
to face with eight lanes of panting ve- 
hicles on the Champs Elysées knows 
the mounting fear that they might 
charge. Cars regularly whiz through 
red lights at 40 mph, and the cross- 
walks so respected in England are a 
travesty. 

Should Paris be adapted to the au- 
tomobile at the risk of losing its iden- 
tity? *We have no choice," answers 
Yves Milhoud, president of the Com- 
mittee for Industry and Commerce at 
the Paris Council. “The automobile is 
the vehicle of our era. We must create 
a possibility for Paris and the car to 


coexist without too much damage." 
André Herzog, director of public 
works and creator of the project, 
warns, “The worst thing would be to 
let oneself be caught in the trap of all 
this sentimental balderdash. The sta- 
tistics are all that count." 

The situation presents few prob- 
lems if traffic statistics alone are con- 
sidered. Twenty-four hundred cars an 
hour now creep past Place St. Michel 
on the upper quais. The two-lane 
one-way expressway down on the 
river would permit this number to be 
tripled for the modest sum of $100 
million. There is little of historic or 
artistic value to be lost to the ex- 
pressway's far ends: the grubby Gare 
d'Austerlitz and the warehouse dis- 
trict of the 13th arrondissement lie to 
the east, while the uninspired high- 
rise buildings of the Front de Seine 
project, multiplying relentlessly, have 
already spoiled the Seine west of the 
Eiffel Tower. Moreover, the quais 
there are wide enough to permit con- 
struction of the expressway without 
filling in the Seine. This is not the 
case with the historic central section, 
from the Pont Sully at the end of the 
Ile St. Louis to the Pont Royal at the 
Louvre, which poses a technical chal- 
lenge owing to the narrowness of the 
river. Current controversy in the press 
was sparked by the government's in- 
explicable decision to begin work in 
the center rather than at one end. 
Herzog’s proposal involved chopping 
a six-foot vine-covered ledge (a tradi- 
tional spot for picnickers) off the Cité 
and adding it to the Left Bank, 
thereby obtaining sufficient room for 
two lanes of cars. Several bridges, in- 
cluding the Pont Neuf, the oldest 
bridge in Paris, and the Pont des Arts, 
where students from the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts have been drawing on the 
sidewalk for over a century, would be 
partially destroyed. To hide the cars 
that will speed in front of Notre 
Dame Cathedral, he proposed a cov- 
ered passage forty meters long or a 
“curtain” of trees. 


“C’est normal" 


A visit to André Herzog’s office is a 
sojourn in a magic land. Multicolored 
maps festoon the walls: purple circles 
and green squares; areas to be “im- 
proved”; red lines crisscrossing Paris’ 
streets. Herzog is anxious to point out 
that he doesn’t desire to put high- 
ways all over the capital. He just 
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E PARIS 
= wants to rearrange a few inter- 
. sections, widen a few roads, and cut 
_ down a few trees in order to cram a 
_ few more parking garages into the al- 
. ready honeycombed soil of Paris. 
— "This is a very simple idea,” he ex- 
_ plained, defending the project he 
— hopes will bear his name. “It’s logical 
- to assume that if there's an ex- 
. pressway running west to east on the 
. Right Bank, there should be one on 
- the Left, east to west. C'est normal." 
— (In the land of Descartes, if it's 
- simple, logical, and normal, how can 
it be bad?) “The Left Bank ex- 
. pressway will be indispensable to the 
— Paris of 1975"—when 200,000 more 
= cars will enter and leave the city 
daily. “We know from the Right 
. Bank expressway that such an artery 
_ will contribute greatly to improve 
= westbound traffic," he insisted. 
The government argues that by re- 
— lieving other streets of cars, the ex- 
_ pressway will help public as well as 
_ private transportation. To give prior- 
_ ity to expansion of public trans- 
_ portation, say the officials, is out of 
_ the question: it costs too much. (The 
. new luxury underground station at 
_ Auber, near the Opera, cost as much 
. as the entire Left Bank expressway 
- will Herzog points out.) Increased 
- road construction is the solution to 
. the traffic problem, they say; further- 
. more, it is the government's duty lit- 
- erally to pave the way for each citizen 
. to use his car in the center of the city 
if he wishes. 
~ But not everyone agrees with Her- 
- zog and the government. Playwright 
. Eugene Ionesco has proposed “public 
execution for those responsible for 
_ this crime against the human spirit.” 
_A petition signed by 130 prominent 
- citizens, including Robert Bresson 
. and René Clair, the respected film di- 
. rectors, and writers Henry de Month- 
. erlant, Nathalie Sarraute, and Alain 
_ Robbe-Grillet, asked the councilors 
of Paris, “especially those of the 
= Gaullist majority, to realize and keep 
- in mind that a city is made for men 
and not to sustain the automobile in- 
B dustry.” 
= The French sister of Friends of the 
- Earth, Les Amis de la Terre, the As- 
. sociation for the Rights of Pedestri- 
- ans, and the Association for the Pro- 
- tection and Embellishment of the 
— Site of Notre Dame have banded to- 
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gether to form the organization SOS 
Berges de la Seine. To inform the 
man in the street of the menace to the 
riverbanks, they distribute posters 
and leaflets. They first attracted at- 
tention to the issue last January with 
a poster of a cartoon by Lille archi- 
tect Jean Pattou, reprinted from Le 
Monae. It portrays a drive-in church 
service at Notre Dame. As a car en- 
ters the right portal, a sign on the fa- 
cade warns: “Speed Limit 60 Kms. 
No beeping during the service.” They 
have recently plastered another, more 
explicit poster on anything that 
doesn’t move. Financed by Jean 
Bruel, director of the Bateaux 
Mouches sightseeing boats, it depicts 
a dark gray cathedral (instead of the 
recently cleaned one), sinking into a 
miasma of automobiles; surrealistic 
hands protruding from its towers ap- 
peal for help. They are also plan- 
ning a photographic contest with the 
theme “Riverbanks,” and hope to en- 
tice Robert Bresson into making a 
twenty-minute film on the historic 
site. 


“Just whispers” 


“The Right Bank expressway has 
largely destroyed the pleasures of 
gliding up and down the Seine,” 
commented Jean Bruel aboard his 
boat at the Pont de l'Alma. *An- 
other on the Left Bank would be 
the coup de grace.” Owners of bar- 
ges moored on the Seine feel that 
there is a government plot to drive 
them away, to banish them to the 
outlying districts of Paris. “They can 
build all the roads they want," says 
barge captain Francois Morvon, 
“but until they fill in the Seine 
completely, l'm staying. This is my 
home.” His boat, which transports 
grain up and down the river, is 
docked at the Pont des Arts on the 
Left Bank. 

Yves Henry is a French architect. 
Living on a Thames sailing barge at 
the Pont Mirabeau was his way of 
getting away from it all. Until it came 
to him. “It was fantastique,” he says, a 
good-old-days look in his eyes. 
“Never a sound on the cobblestone 
quais . . . just whispered voices once 
in a while, and the barges slipping 
past.” Then in 1965, Yves Henry re- 
ceived an eviction notice from the 
prefect of police. The Right Bank ex- 
pressway was to be constructed, and 
his boat was in the way. Yves refused 





to budge. Moorings on the Seine are 
hard to come by; and his boat is 
equipped with fresh water, electricity, 
and telephone, all requiring a 
hookup. “When the eviction notices 
failed," he explained, “they started 
harassing me about the bottom being 
rotten. I finally had it towed away 
and inspected. The bottom was in 
perfect condition, so it was brought 
back." Despite this triumph, the noise 
of cars going sixty miles an hour only 
three feet from his bedroom once the 
expressway was completed finally 
drove him away. 

M. Gerard has been standing on 
the quais for thirty years. He became 
a bouquiniste, a bookseller at one of 
those green-lidded stands clinging 
tenuously to the embankment wall, 
for health reasons. “I came back 
from the war with a bronchial 
disease," he explains. “My doctor 
told me to find a job au grand air, not 
shut in an insurance office as I had 
been. So I opened a stall on the Right 
Bank, Quai du Louvre." Gerard 
charts the beginning of the end of 
Paris from 1960. “That’s when it be- 
gan to be unpleasant to stroll around 
the town," he feels. Until 1965, when 
he received notices of eviction from 
his perch to make way for the Right 
Bank expressway, he witnessed the 
government's futile attempts to con- 
trol the traffic. He reproaches the city 
planners for lack of foresight. 
"Haussmann worked for fifty years 
after his time," he observes. “We 
work for five. First, they forbade 
parking on the Right Bank quais. The 
situation improved for about five 
years. Then they made it one way— 
good for another five. Then, the 
Right Bank expressway, which took 
five more years to become completely 
blocked." 

"Im not an enemy of progress," he 
says, answering the government's 
charge to anyone who opposes it, 
"but the Left Bank expressway is not 
progress." He feels that a historical 
perimeter should be drawn around 
the old center of the city; private au- 
tomobiles should be forbidden to en- 
ter it. "C'est la folie,” he says, turning 
up his overcoat collar. It's a wintry 
evening. The wind is whipping 
through the vines that dangle over 
the old wall. The wrought-iron street- 
lamps have just popped on, lending a 
fairy-tale aura to the lacy spires of the 
cathedral above us. Gerard stops put- 
ting away his moth-eaten leather- 
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PARIS 


3 Bound volumes for a moment. We 
du E: over to look fifteen feet below 
us, finding it impossible to imagine 
_ cars surging along the silent bank. 
3 A main argument against the ex- 
. pressway is that it will aggravate, 
. rather than improve, the traffic con- 
Breton “The Left Bank expressway 
. will be the only inner-city highway in 
_ France that is attached at both ends 
to national autoroutes; eight thou- 
Bac cars an hour will zoom into the 
- heart of the city," objected Bernard 
-. Rocher, president of the Paris Coun- 
. cil’s Committee for Road Construc- 
"tion. He proposed "closing the 
3 “spigot” by not connecting its ex- 
~ tremities to the controversial central 
. section. 
4 Michel Regnier, writing from Can- 
ada in Le Monde, said, “When Mr. 
. Pompidou throws his weight behind 
. such a project, going so far as to say 
_ that the Left Bank expressway is a 
E, . necessary parallel to the one on the 
ES Bank, he is forgetting an unde- 
. niable fact: never has an expressway 
B ‘in the heart of a city been relieved by 
. another expressway. On the contrary, 
. every city which has tried it has wit- 
: nessed an increase of traffic in the 
_ center.” A widely published letter to 
the press quoting American urbanist 
a Becton Pollack attests to this: “You 
are in the process of committing the 
. Same errors we did twenty years ago. 
Innercity expressways and parking 
lots bring momentary relief but lead 
Ec to saturation. From now 
on, we will not tolerate the construc- 
tion of garages or expressways in 
- New York City." 
= Pierre Randet, chief building in- 
ir = Spector, is afraid that Paris will be- 
= come a caricature of Los Angeles. 
_ “Any city which espouses a policy of 
_ keeping up with the traffic through 
= road construction is writing its own 
_ obituary,” he warned. “Traffic always 
E expands to fill the provisions made 
- for it." For an example, one has only 
| to look at the Boulevard Périphérique 
nging the city. It has gobbled up 
| E one third of the municipal budget for 
a “the last ten years and is saturated be- 
fore completion. 
. However, Herzog and the govern- 
ment remain optimistic. *For the last 
wen -five years people have been 
- saying, ‘Next year the traffic won't 
E E. at all.’ But it's still moving. It 
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moves slowly, but it moves.” (When it 
finally stops, Herzog won’t be around. 
He’s slated for retirement soon.) 

The Socialists and members of 
centrist parties who voted against the 
expressway in the Paris Council feel 
that it represents a case of confused 


priorities: road construction has 
taken half the city’s budget for ten 
years and will continue to do so; pub- 
lic transportation receives 10 percent. 
“At best this project will be a re- 
prieve,” remarked centrist Georges 
Mesmin during the Council debate. 
"It provides once again an occasion 
to avoid the real problem: true prior- 
ity for public transportation, rather 
than lip service.' 

"You cannot continue transporting 
people like cattle in overcrowded 
public transportation and building 
expressways. We have arrived not 
only at the point of saturation but of 
revolt,” warned Roger Lapeyre, presi- 
dent of the Association for the Rights 
of Pedestrians. 

Claude Estier, speaking for the So- 
cialists, said, “If the government can 
afford such an expensive project, it 
should devote the money to extend- 
ing suburban subway lines. Will Paris 
be the last world capital to realize it’s 
an error to devote such sums to fleet- 
ing improvements obsolete in ten 
years?" 

Indeed, it is difficult to subscribe to 
the government's theory of parallel 
improvement for public and private 
transportation. Jane Jacobs points out 
in The Death and Life of Great Ameri- 
can Cities that increased accessibility 
by car is always accompanied by a 
decline in the efficiency, and there- 
fore patronage, of public trans- 
portation. In the past eight years, 
there has been a 37 percent decline in 
patronage of Paris buses, owing to re- 
placement of the beloved open-air 
buses by far less convenient modern 
ones. There have been some efforts to 
improve the Métro. They include 
rubber tires for several lines and the 
ambitious RER, a new express sub- 
way crossing Paris and its suburbs 
with only five stops. 

But not even the RER is beyond 
reproach. Its enormous cost, five 
times the original estimate, is in no 
way commensurate with the service it 
will provide, the opposition charges. 
"The money should have been spent 
on doubling the number of Métro 
lines or connecting existing ones," 
complained centrist Gilbert Gantier. 


In Paris, it is not unusual to change 
lines three times; many commuters 
spend an hour and a half each way in 
the subway. 

The government contends that the 
expressway will provide a superb 
view of historical Paris for motorists. 
“There are those of us who haven't 
waited for an expressway and a steer- 
ing wheel to discover the beauty of 
Paris!” replies Roger Lapeyre, speak- 
ing for those who walk. “Not all Pari- 
sians have country homes; many pre- 
fer the city to the terrible weekend 
trafic jams on the nation's high- 
Ways," he says. 

This vocal opposition, together 
with adverse press coverage like that 
of Pierre Branche in Le Monde, were 
responsible for the Municipal Coun- 
cil's recent rejection of Herzog's ini- 
tial project. The Council voted 
against an uncovered expressway 
with no provision for pedestrians, but 
is still in favor of the principe. The in- 
transigent state which is paying 40 
percent of the cost will spend money 
for automobiles but not for people. 

An alternative project was pre- 
sented to the Council last June. “Al- 
though traffic problems were the mise 
en cause of this affair, they should not 
dominate the question," Bernard Ro- 
cher told the Council. *Our goal 
should be to humanize Paris, to put 
back the areas of relaxation and 
promenade for which every Parisian 
has an acute need." 

The alternative project attempts to 
do just that. Skeptics say its many 
amenities for pedestrians are “to help 
swallow the pill" The sugarcoating 
includes burying the expressway in a 
tunnel from the Ile St. Louis to the 
end of the Louvre; creating a six-acre 
garden in place of the now defunct 
Port St. Bernard, which used to ser- 
vice the barges delivering wine to the 
Halle aux Vins; and constructing 
hanging gardens on the quais under 
the Tour d'Argent. But members of 
the opposition point to the govern- 
ment's long history of broken prom- 
ises to replant trees over underground 
garages. They also challenge the cost 
of these extravaganzas. 

On June 10, three thousand people 
responded to a tract distributed by 
Les Amis de la Terre exhorting un- 
happy urbanites to protest “the Left 
Bank Express Cloaca." Before being 
disbanded by riot troops who arrested 
twenty-one people (the progovern- 
ment newspaper Le Figaro said, “The 





brutality of the police was unwar- 
ranted”), they marched along the 
quais, throwing confetti and stream- 
ers, from the Ile St. Louis to the Pont 
des Arts. Some planted pine trees be- 
tween the cobblestones, watering 
them from the Seine. “We want to 
bring /a féte back to Paris. The banks 
of the Seine are needed for people, 
not for automobiles,” cried Alain 
Hervé of Le Nouvel Observateur. 

But people in power continue to 
feel that what’s good for Renault is 
good for France. “It’s like talking to 
the Army about war. The premise is 
not open to debate,” commented Ed- 
win Matthews, Jr., European liaison 
for Friends of the Earth. The auto in- 
dustry, one of France’s largest export- 
ers and employers, is under the giant 
thumb of the Communist unions, the 
decisive force in the success of the 
1968 riots. Protests over layoffs have 
been rampant this year; Pompidou 
cannot risk any more trouble from 
the unions. 

The President, who voted against 
France’s first speed limit two years 
ago, has been rooting for the Left 
Bank expressway since he in- 
augurated the one on the Right Bank 


in 1967. The fact that twenty-four 
million cars used it last year is proof 
enough of its success, he feels. (When 
traffic is at a standstill on the Right 
Bank from six to eight o’clock in the 
evening, Pompidou travels by heli- 
copter.) Moreover, the political struc- 
ture of Paris is designed to make sure 
that he gets his own way. 

Another reason for the inevitability 
of the Left Bank expressway is that 
not even the state can afford to buy 
land in Paris. The Economist recently 
singled out Paris as the best real es- 
tate investment in the world. Its land 
values have multiplied fifteen times 
in the last ten years. The Boulevard 
Périphérique, built on the city’s forti- 
fications, and the Right Bank ex- 
pressway have taken most of the land 
in public domain. The Left Bank is 
the only remaining public land for an 
east-west expressway. 

And yet, not even President Pom- 
pidou can ignore key statistics. “It is 
certain that prolonging present ten- 
dencies—66 percent of all travel in 
Paris is by private car, 25 percent on 
two-wheeled vehicles, 14 percent on 
public transportation—will lead to to- 
tal paralysis of the city by 1975,” says 
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the Atelier Parisien d’Urbanisme. 
Faced with this quandary, Pompidou 
has been talking out of both sides of 
his mouth lately. He made a speech 
in Chicago asserting the need for an 
“environmental morality.” Later he 
appointed a Minister of the Environ- 
ment with inadequate funds and no 
power. When the problem of air pol- 
lution was mentioned, he replied, 
"People love cars. What can I do 
about it?” 

When De Gaulle held the reins, it 
seemed that Paris would remain a 
stronghold against real estate specu- 
lation and high-rise developers. In 
1972, with the colossal Tour Maine- 
Montparnasse looming over what was 
once the nucleus of the Left Bank art 
district, that era seems long ago in- 
deed. 

Construction of Europe's tallest 
skyscraper in Paris initially awakened 
public opinion; if it had not been 
aroused, the disastrous first proposal 
for the Left Bank expressway would 
have sneaked past the Council. In a 
land where the “don’t fight city hall” 
attitude is pervasive, the new crise de 
conscience is notable. 

—JUSTINE DELACY 
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Lost Cities 
by L. E. Sissman 


A thousand Jeremiahs tell us—un- 


= doubtedly accurately—that we are 
_ losing our countryside. Our national 
_ parks and national fastnesses are 

_ choked with campers. Small towns 
. are overrun with tourist locusts. 
_ Navies of powerboats clog our lakes 
— and rivers. Armies of hikers conquer 
= virgin mountains. 


— — But what of our cities, which are al- 


_ ready lost to us? What urban adven- 
~ turer, however foolhardy, would walk 
- out at night to take the air on Riv- 
_ erside Drive, Connecticut Avenue, or 
- Michigan Boulevard? The men and 
= women who furnish our city streets 
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= time—even then warily—vanish at 


with purposeful motion in the day- 


~ nightfall into far suburbs or tall 
- buildings, imprisoned behind locks 
. and guards and vicious dogs. Our 


- cities are our jailers; after dark, our 


D 


DL demesne is confined to a few small, 


_ familiar rooms, with the world piped 
in through the blue eye of TV. 


EC 
4 age when we enjoyed the freedom of 


What were our cities to us in the 


_ them day and night? More, I think, 
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_ than we might at first suppose. Amer- 
~ ica has been a nation of monumental- 
- ists, of self-memorializers in living 
. Stone. Unlike Europeans, who have 
. always operated under an unspoken 
_ obligation to preserve the houses and 
_ palaces and offices of their ancestors, 
_ Americans began with tabula rasa— 
. an open space instead of a city, a for- 


= gotten tangle of forebears instead of a 
_ family tree. In many ways, they were 
= the first Western men who were truly 
_ free to express and perpetuate them- 
__ Selves in the lineaments of their cities. 
- And they did. 
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_ Before conformity set in in the last 


generation, before the freebooting in- 


_ dividual gave way to the corporate 
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committee, Americans with power 
and money committed their fantasies 
to form. They built cities of palaces 
bearing their names or the names of 
their companies, palaces dedicated to 
the demonstration that a nobody 
could become a king in his own life- 
time. Overcompensating for the hu- 
mility of their origins—or the origins 
of their fortunes—they reared fantas- 
tical landmarks almost overnight. De- 
pending on the taste or servility of the 
architects they engaged, these secular 
fanes and temples ranged from the 
imposingly ridiculous to the oversized 
sublime. After the turn of the cen- 
tury, everything was towers, wordless 
sky-signs designed to advertise the 
builder's eminence. Louis Sullivan's 
flat-topped monadnocks gave way to 
fingers, beacons, spires. The won- 
drous Standard Oil Building at the 
Battery and the tall, fat newspaper 
offices of Park Row were overtopped 
by the archly Gothic Woolworth 
Building and soon by many more. In 
the twenties, boom fever launched 
hundreds of new ziggurats: the Trib- 
une Tower in Chicago, an enormous 
Boston Stump, complete with termi- 
nal lanthorn; the Penobscot Building 
in Detroit, a pocket battleship of gray 
setbacks; and in New York, the 
Salmon Tower, the Chanin Tower, 
the Lincoln Tower, and literally 
above all, the shiny, steel-beaked 
Chrysler Building. 

These buildings were often bad ar- 
chitecture in bad taste. But they tran- 
scended that, because they were 
alive—because they were a piece of 
living social history, exciting and im- 
posing for all their pompousness (the 
music that celebrates them, the 
"busy-city" movie music of the early 
thirties, is still, for all its unintended 
irony, alive and moving), and be- 
cause their presence created a fine 
tension between them and the monu- 
ments of lesser entrepreneurs: the 
small, unceremonial, individuated 
houses, apartments, shops, restau- 
rants, and offices that complete a city. 
The total impression—as John Sloan, 
Reginald Marsh, and other painters 
saw and drew—was one of attractive 
diversity and eclecticism, of human 
beauty and folly playing themselves 
on a stage greater, even, than that of 
the Radio City Music Hall. It was a 
scene of grave inequity and social in- 
justice, but one in which real people 
preserved their eccentricity and 
uniqueness against the pressures of 


power. The closest literary equivalent 
to the big-cityscape of the twenties is 
John Dos Passos' U.S.A., illustrated, 
significantly, by Reginald Marsh; if a 
single epithet can describe that book, 
it is vitality. 

When I grew up, in the thirties and 
forties, the case was altered. The em- 
pire-building drive of the twenties 
had culminated, in New York, in the 
somber monolith of Rockefeller Cen- 
ter and in the tinsel leanness of the 
Empire State. The Depression was in 
progress and the mood of the people 
had changed from lively expectation 
to despair and fear. A symbol of the 
change that I remember was a hand- 
some, twenty-story office tower in De- 
troit; its rust-and-beige brick exterior 
had been completed, but the windows 
were unglazed, and there were no 
floors inside. 

In spite of this pause in our ebul- 
lience—a pause from which we may 
never have recovered—cities were still 
exciting landscapes when I grew up in 
them. They were man-made, it's true; 
but in the making, over a relatively 
few generations, they became a geo- 
logical deposit of American taste and 
aspirations, a living demonstration of 
the forces that had shaped the recent 
past and present. All this apart from 
the sheer beauty, beauty in ugliness, 
of their soaring juxtapositions: the 
Sabrett hot-dog man, the smallest 
known unit of free enterprise, at the 
heartbreakingly modernique base of 
the Irving Trust Company on Wall 
Street, with the brown eighteenth- 
century eminence of Trinity Church 
as backdrop. It is not too much to say, 
in fact, that in the twentieth century 
we finally learned to be at home in 
cities just before they were to become 
unlivable, that we learned to see the 
cityscape as a curious kind of natural 
landscape in which all the nature was 
an extension of human nature. The 
painters l've mentioned, along with 
Edward Hopper, Charles Sheeler, 
and many others, became poets of 
cityscapes; so did a number of impor- 
tant writers. In Europe, Graham 
Greene created a despairing elegy out 
of his vision of Nottingham, which he 
called Nottwich, and Céline made a 
decaying, decadent Paris into a ve- 
hicle of savage sardonic joy; even 
"The Waste Land" is a poem, in part, 
about the dying life of a city. In 
America, Dos Passos, Fitzgerald, and 
Thomas Wolfe began the exploration 
of the beauty, necessity, and ferribi- 








lita of urban life that, in a still darker 
vein, Saul Bellow, Donald Barthelme, 
and Philip Roth have continued. 

The fact is, of course, that the city 
is a machine for compressing both 
people and experience, for multiply- 
ing and heightening sensations (in 
both senses), for speeding and am- 
plifying the impact of life on the indi- 
vidual. Since flesh and blood can 
withstand only so many stimuli, 
threats, and shocks without losing 
their coherence, the city-as-happen- 
ing has, with the advance of both ten- 
sion and technology, become simply 
too much for us: too much life, too 
much death to imagine or deal with, 
day after day. 

But in the last generation, it was 
still possible for one—a lucky one 
with enough youth and health and 
foolish confidence—to ride, like a 
surfer, the crest of the wave, to feel 
himself the master and confidant of a 
city, to walk the dark streets absorb- 
ing sensation with an innocent fear- 
lessness of personal harm. Now that 
our cities have, so to speak, outgrown 
us, I think its important to recall 
what they meant to us when we could 
still confront them and change and be 
changed by them. Take, for instance, 
a late-summer twilight on West 
Twentieth Street in Chelsea, circa 
1950. The westbound walker saw be- 
fore him a backlit jumble of modest 
roof lines, wood water tanks on roof- 
tops, a tangle of ironwork marking 
the western boundary of the island. 
Nearer, the wrought-iron rails of 
brownstone steps, silhouetted by the 
last light, receded to a vanishing 
point somewhere on the Jersey shore. 
At Ninth Avenue, a line of small, 
shut shops—barbers’, butchers’, fish 
merchants’—proceeded shabbily 
southward. There was an unnatural 
silence for the city, the silence of 
people gone away to the mountains 
and the seashore. The only sounds, 
besides the passage of occasional 
taxis, were the lost Latino songs of 
Puerto Ricans, left behind in the Au- 
gust exodus, singing on front stoops. 
The only smells, besides an occa- 
sional gust of diesel smoke from 
buses, were the dank, miasmal ema- 
nations of Victorian cellars—a univer- 
sal urban gas, composed of mildew, 
dead rats, and rotten wood, that I 
have smelled in many American 
cities. The total effect was mildly sad, 
a little sentimental, and remarkably 
reassuring for its human scale. 
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Even walking in canyons of sky- 
scrapers was an ironic affirmation. 
While perhaps condemning the archi- 
tectural excesses, the solitary walker 
could, through his patronizing smile, 
feel some crazy kind of empathy with 
the force of will that caused these 
towers to be erected, could be thrilled 
in secret by the waxing or waning 
play of light along their flanks and 
among their overbearing spires. Some 
structures seemed both massive and 
imposing and frail and fallible, like 
the naively grand Art-Deco McGraw- 
Hill Building on West Forty-second 
Street or the foursquare but fussily 
ornate New York Central Building— 
since, alas, overawed by the chesty, 
graceless Pan Am—at the foot of Park 
Avenue. And always, in a jaunty, 
arhythmic figure over the ground 
bass of the buildings, ran the sights 
and sounds of ordinary men and 
women going about their business in 
the granite forest, like tiny sailors on 
the deck of some behemoth 
dreadnought of the Jutland era. 

The sounds were astonishingly in- 
timate: the tick of a single pair of heel 
taps on the pavement half a block 
away; a truncated gust of laughter 
from two couples at the entrance to a 
nightclub; the distant taxi whistle of a 
doorman; the buzz of a single failing 
neon sign in a cigar-store window; 
the angry clipping projected from the 
entrance to a barber shop; the slow 
slap of shoeshine cloths in the lobby 
of an office building; the cross-section 
of high-pitched babble from the open 
door of a saloon, rising and fading to 
silence in a second; a piano, badly 
and hesitantly played, heard with an 
almost elfin clarity from some up- 
stairs apartment. 

But the mystery and promise was 
in the smells, especially at night, 
when much of the population had 
gone indoors and advertised its pres- 
ence largely by the aromas of life 
continuing. Cigar smoke, suggesting 
an impossible affluence; a hint of per- 
fume, detached from an invisible 
woman of unimaginable beauty; ad- 
vertisements for cookery, both the 
humble cabbage of tenements and 
the rich, herbal sauces of restaurants; 
the sudden, raw skunk-smell of gaso- 
line; at subway exits, the compressed 
amalgam of heat, humidity, sweat, 
ozone, and oil; over everything, a 
faint, bitter tang of exhaust; and in 
the parks—who dares walk in parks at 
night anywhere anymore?—the con- 











tending odors of irrepressible green- - 
ery and the surrounding city, sull - 
radiating the fumes of the day. 3 
That, then, was a little of what | 
cities were thirty or forty years ago, - 
before their humanity was cruelly su- - 
perseded by the proliferation of face- — 
less chain stores at street level, oblit- 3 
erating the little, idiosyncratic shops 5 
of small businessmen, and the prolif- - 
eration of soulless glass polyhedrons, - 
displaying the corporate compromise - 
and confusion of modern money . 
power and obliterating the slim sil- - 
ver-plated pencils of the old entrepre- - 
neurs’ towers overhead. 
The multifarious, splendid, sordid | 
ego-trips that used to be our cities are . 
vanished, as it were, into thick air. 
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33"h x 15"w x 21*d. Free standing or built-in. 
Scotsman's home icemaker makes up to 
18 pounds of cubes daily. Not ordinary 
cubes, but clear, hard, tasteless ‘‘gourmet 
ice". You'll have plenty on hand for adult 
beverages, teen soft drinks or to add a 
touch of elegance to a luncheon relish 
tray. This is a whole family appliance, con- 
venient to use, economical to buy and 
operate. Completely automatic—no trays 
to fill or spill. Blends with any decorating 
motif. Write today for full information on 
how a Scotsman home ice cuber makes — 
living easier. You'll be amazed! 


SCOTSMAN. — 
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KING-SEELEY AST THERMOS CO, 


505 Front St., Dept. 14, Albert Lea, Minn. 56007 
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AFRICA 


P Sm: I found Mr. Stanley Meisler's ar- 
' ticle on “Black Africa” (August At- 
— lantic) generally reliable in its very 
- original recapitulation of the political 
. and economic malaise in independent 
. Black Africa. Those of us who come 
— from Africa are also plagued by inter- 
= minable political convulsions and 
Eee or inherent economic 
go nation which have been charac- 
- teristic of Black Africa since indepen- 
Biene. However, some of Africa's 
- problems will be perpetuated in the 
_ present atmosphere of freedom with- 
. out informed guidance, while foreign 
A pessimism will more likely compound 
a sense of frustration among those 
_ Africans who are optimistic about Af- 
. rica's future. 

3 Well-meaning Africanists who re- 
p sent the impact of Western influence 
on African society should understand 
E En there is a limit as to what a na- 
_ tive of Africa can retain from his past, 
| or adopt from the West. There is 
. nothing wrong with the adoption of 
- Western clothing or consumer goods 
by village or city Africans. We should 
= stop thinking of Africans in stereo- 
pores, and instead regard the Afri- 
can’s adoption of Western styles as 
b . proof of the long-standing historical 
- links between the once "imperial 
_ West" and Africa. Humanity is evolv- 
ing toward a common goal, partly in- 
_ spired by common needs; those un- 
ierprivileged in their circumstances 
Bot birth will necessarily take advan- 
age of what the privileged world can 
ffer. On the other hand, the trap- 
I of Western behavior in the 
j form of dress, speech, and so forth, 
are not enough to turn an African 

P . into a “white black man." 
E KINGS MBACAZWA PHIRI 
d t Madison, Wis. 
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SIR: Stanley Meisler has concluded 
that Africa, with its sorry record since 
independence, can be understood 
only by standing apart and trying “to 
sense the intensity of a great histori- 
cal movement there, for the only con- 
stant in Africa is change." 

Whether or not the facts that we 
hope Mr. Meisler will continue to re- 
port from Africa are evidence of *a 
great historical movement," only time 
will tell. Meanwhile we hope also that 
he will remind us of those elements of 
African life that are as constant as 
change itself, namely, faith, hope, 
and love. If Mr. Meisler can philo- 
sophize about one universal phenom- 
enon in relation to Africa, we can do 
the same about other universal phe- 
nomena which assert themselves in 
the midst of coups, corruption, mis- 
management, stagnation, and slaugh- 
ter, and which may yet prevail. 

LYNDON HARRIES 

Professor of African Languages 
and Literature 

University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. 


BRAVE NEW MARRIAGE 


SIR: As a young husband two weeks 
into my first marriage I most heartily 
endorse the approach of Melvin 
Maddocks in his article “Brave New 
Marriage" (September Atlantic). If it 
Is necessary to seek refuge in some 
rigorously defined methodology of 
marriage, I feel that a good healthy 
cynicism certainly beats hell out of 


Synergic interaction — Enhancement 


Transcendence 
——. Elation 


VICTOR SMITH 
Albany, N.Y. 


SIR: Melvin Maddocks’ “brave new 
marriages" seem notable for doting 


, 


on sexual stimulation. And as no- 
table, if Mr. Maddocks is correct, for 
the unlikelihood of their success. 
Such marriage alternatives seem to 
me unfortunate variations on a 
theme. I was an adolescent in the 
middle sixties, when sex was not so 
tinged with conscience as in the past, 
when marriage was slightly incom- 
prehensible, if not obsolete. Although 
sexual encounters were as momen- 
tous to me as to any other generation 
of adolescents, they were neither 
frightening nor did they represent a 
commitment. And perhaps these fac- 
tors made it possible for others of my 
age and myself to move more grace- 
fully out of adolescence. In fact, mak- 
ing love, like making war, may not 
even be such a glorious pastime any- 
more. 
LisA GUTT 
Eureka, Calif. 


SIR: What a joy, what a relief to read 

Melvin Maddocks’ “Brave New Mar- 
riage.” 

THERESE LINDSEY 

Arden, N.C. 


ROSZAK ON SCIENCE 


SIR: In the July Atlantic, the essay by 
Theodore Roszak called “Science: A 
Technocratic Trap" proposed that the 
Western European tradition of ra- 
tional investigation of reality should 
make way for a new "school of con- 
sciousness," just as past schools of art 
have been supplanted by modern 
schools—Impressionist by Postim- 
pressionist. Roszak’s book The Mak- 
ing of the Counter-Culture has now 
gone into paperback publication; and 
you tell us he has a new book in 
press, all preaching an antiscience, 
antitechnology doctrine. 

There are many, many factual 
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how to get the sediment out of 
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exquisite wine it is today. 

The Widow Clicquot figured 
out a lot of things about 
champagne. She devoted her 
life to making hers the world’s 
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Ask for “The Widow" next 
time you want champagne. 

A good sommelier will know 
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The best. i 
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things wrong with Roszak’s reporting. 
For example, George Perkins Marsh 
was the founder of a scientific field of 
endeavor and not an antiscience 
writer. The fact that he was not a for- 
mally trained scientist did not dis- 
qualify him, any more than an even 
greater lack of training disqualified 
Faraday. This is only one example; it 
would require considerable space to 
document all Roszak's errors of fact 
and interpretation. (For instance, the 
Mohole was an aberration of science, 
not the shape-of-science-to-come. 
The original scientists who proposed 
the Mohole were squeezed out of the 
project long before it reached its 
peak; and they actually disowned it.) 
Roszak's works must be recognized 
as a part of the Western tradition of 
irrationalism and antirationalism. 
This tradition is an old one, as old as 
the Greek era, and the year when 
Socrates was done in. Roszak com- 
mends us to the "primordial wisdom" 
instead of science, not recognizing 
that science arose out of primordial 
wisdom. It was when primitive man 
started to recognize regularity in na- 
ture, to make tools for future use (and 
not just depend on any handy stick 
for a club), and when he first got a 
glimmering of the relation between 
cause and effect, that primordial 
hominids started rapid evolution and 
development toward homo sapiens. 
Early science was, in essence, just ra- 
tionality. But there have always been 
people who could not bear the pain 
of thinking, or of planning ahead, 
who wanted to return to a simpler 
era, to the safety of their grand- 
father’s knee, to the womb. And such 
people have always resented the way 
that rational, foresighted people got 
ahead of them, and so they have cut 
them down to size by attacking their 
very base, their rationality. The sad 
thing, today, is to see some modern 
intellectuals subscribing to such pat- 
terns of attack, and actually cutting 
off their own roots in rationality. 
Roszak, in his enthusiasm against 
the devil, science, is proposing that 
we exorcise it. But there is only one 
thing that is as futile as the worship 
of a false god, and that is to cast out a 
false devil. Both the worship and the 
exorcism give a person a sense of se- 
curity, where none is warranted. 


ROBERT J. GOOD 

Professor of Chemical Engineering 
State University of New York 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Theodore Roszak replies: 

How nicely the glory and the 
pathos of the liberal-humanist tradi- 
tion sound through Professor Good's 
words. Here is the very text to which 
my recent book (Where the Wasteland 
Ends) might have been appended as a 
long, anguished footnote. For there I 
deal at some length with the well- 
intentioned orthodoxy Professor 
Good voices—and do so respectfully, 
hurting for every criticism I make, 
half wishing the cause he cham- 
pions were still mine, untarnished 
and beyond reasonable doubt. What 
can one do, even in radical dissent, 
but handle with affectionate care so 
noble and formidable a tradition 
within our culture—even knowing it 
is a tragic error and the death of 
the soul? 

It is not primarily science I pit my- 
self against in what I write. Rather, 
the wound I seek to heal is that of 
psychic alienation: the invidious seg- 
regation of humanity from the natu- 
ral continuum, the divorce of vision- 
ary energy from intellect and ac- 
tion. 

What Professor Good disparages as 
the irrational (Lord! must I, two cen- 
turies after Blake, repeat the lesson in 
this limp prose?) is a grand spectrum 
of human potentialities. When ration- 
ality is cut away from that spectrum, 
then the life of Reason becomes that 
mad rationality which insists that 
only what is impersonal and empiri- 
cal, objective and quantifiable is 
real—scientifically real. Believe that 
and you are not far from tabulating 
the tragedies of our existence by way 
of body counts and megadeaths and 
chemical imbalances within our neu- 
ral circuitry. 

As Socrates himself knew: rational 
accuracy must be rooted in depths of 
experience which reason cannot com- 
prehend. Or if not, it becomes a mere 
sophistical instrumentality and is 
readily corrupted. And, thus, often, 
his disciples found him standing en- 
tranced, listening in secret ecstasy to 
his guiding voices—whence he 
learned his compassion, his devotion 
to the good, his love of truth. If we 
are not hopelessly among the 
damned, those voices are, I believe, 
speaking still within us all. What is 
the great and terrible difference be- 
tween Professor Good and myself, 
both of us, I trust, intelligent, 
learned, and decent men? It is that I 
wish those voices to be amplified. 
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But for him they are, I guess, a 
troubling static in the cerebral com- | 
puter. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Sır: My article on “Academic Igno- 
rance and Black Intelligence” in the 
June issue of The Atlantic refers to 


the ideas of the British social psy- 
chologist Basil Bernstein on social 


class differences in the use of lan- 


guage. Some condensation in The At- 


lantic article may lead to the con- 


fusion of Bernstein’s views with the - 
misinterpretations and use made of - 
them by educational psychologists in - 


America. 
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When I wrote that Bernstein's ideas . 
were filtered through a bias against - 


working-class behavior, it should be 


clear that the bias belongs to the ar- — 


chitects of the *verbal deprivation" 
hypothesis, 


not Bernstein. All the © 


quotations in this passage (page 60, - 
second column, second paragraph) 


are from Jensen, not Bernstein. It is 


strictly Bereiter and Engelmann's | 
idea that the “restricted code" of © 
working-class speakers contains none - 
of the apparatus needed for logical | 


thought. 


Bernstein has been trying to correct 


such misinterpretations for many 
years; see, for example, his recent ar- 
ticle in Frederick Williams’ volume 


Language and Poverty. In his view, - 


both elaborated and restricted codes 


have important functions and the | 
schools must give all speakers access | 
to both. I have questioned Bernstein’s - 


use of the word “code” and suggested 


that elaboration is to be resisted - 


rather than encouraged. But I hope 


that the unfortunate ambiguity in my © 
article will not contribute to the mis- - 
understanding of Bernstein’s impor- — 


tant ideas. 


WILLIAM LABOV — 
University of Pennsylvania — 
Philadelphia, Pa. — 


SIr: Your April article on the prob- - 
lems of the Chicago Contract Buyers : 


League was most interesting. 
It has been the law of New York, | 
since the 1930 Depression days, that - 


the rights of a contract purchaser are - 
similar to the rights of a WA | 


purchaser. When there is a default in - 
a contract payment the seller can - 


only acquire possession by fore- 


closing the contract. The procedures 
used are similar to that of a mortgage 
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foreclosure. If, after sale, there is any 
surplus money, it is returned to the 
contract buyer. The arrears can be 


. paid by the contract buyer until a fi- 


nal judgment of sale has been signed 
by the judge. 

As a result, contracts are rarely 
used. The advantage of a mortgage to 
the seller is that it is simpler to fore- 
close and the advantage to the buyer 
is that he cannot be summarily dis- 
possessed; he has several weeks to 
make up any arrears and if there is an 
equity after sale, it returns to the 
buyer or mortgagor and not to the 
person foreclosing the mortgage. A 
simple change in the Illinois law to 
give the contract buyer a lien on the 
property to the extent of his equity 
therein would stop all of this present 
method of throwing the contract 
buyer out on a mere default of a 
monthly payment. 

WALTER J. HOGAN 
Newtonville, N. Y. 


SIR: Robert Anson, in the September 
Atlantic, says it is “acknowledged” 
that George McGovern lacks cha- 
risma. Pm not sure who acknowl- 
edges it, but the dictionary says “cha- 


risma" is “the aggregate of those spe- 
cial gifts of mind and character which 
are the source of the personal power 
of exceptional individuals and upon 
which they depend for their capacity 
to secure the allegiance of large 
masses of people.” To me George 
McGovern has charisma. The large 
masses are not as large as they are go- 
ing to be, but since the gifts are of 
mind and character, one should not 
expect instantaneous recognition, 
rather a gradual realization with ex- 
posure. 
GEORGE [OUP 
New Orleans, La. 
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SIR: Edwin Newman (“Steak Media, 

Please,” September Atlantic) has 

overlooked that greatest of all Ameri- 

can gourmet specialties, the roast 

beef sandwich with a cup of au jus on 

the side. In the really ritzy places it’s 
roast beef avec au jus. 

ALFRED V. FRANKENSTEIN 

San Francisco Chronicle 

San Francisco, Calif. 


SIR: We read with much interest the 
article “North Vietnam: A Visit to a 
Hospital” by Anthony Lewis in the 





August, 1972, issue of The Atlantic. 
In the article Mr. Lewis makes 
mention of an alleged toxic chemical 
material called “dioxin.” This is an 
abbreviation for the chemical mate- 
rial 2, 3, 7, 8 tetrachloro-dibenzo-p- 
dioxin. This material was found to be 
an impurity in the herbicide 2, 4, 5T. 

Unfortunately, our trade name 
Dioxin ® (Brand of Dimethoxane) for 
the chemical 6-acetoxy 2,4-dimethyl- 
m-dioxane is the same. This chemical 
is in no way similar or related to the 
dioxin material mentioned above nor 
to the chemical solvent dioxane. 

We are now in the process of 
changing the trade name of our prod- 
uct to Giv-Gard DXN ® in order to 
avoid any future possible confusion, 
some of which no doubt has come 
about because of Mr. Lewis’ article. 

J. H. SCHENICK 


Givaudan Corporation 
Clifton, N.J. 


The Atlantic welcomes communications 
from readers, but can rarely accommodate 
letters in excess of 500 words. Light editing, 


for style and economy, is the rule rather 
than the exception, and we assume that any 
letter, unless stipulated, is free for publica- 
tion in our letters column. 








Braun 


give you nature’s best. 


Three appliances from Braun that extract all 
the goodness, all the natural taste from fruits, 
vegetables and coffee. And their design is so 
naturally handsome that they don’t have to be 


hidden away in the kitchen. 


First is the Juice Extractor, which quickly gives 
you the fresh, pure juice from your favorite fruit 
or vegetable. Push a button and a 300 watt 
motor separates juice from the pulp. Electric 


braking stops instantly. Easy to clean. 
MP-50 JUICE EXTRACTOR — $70.* 


At fine department and specialty stores everywhere. For information, write: Braun North Americ 
55 Cambridge Parkway, Cambridge, Mass. 02142. 


handle all sizes of fruit. 


MPZ-1 CITRUS JUICER — $21.* 





And for the lover of true coffee flavor the Braun 

Coffee Mill has true milling action. Nine settings 
provide precise and consistent grinding to help 
you make every pot of coffee exactly to yourtaste. Quality has a style of its own. 


Tastemakers 


Next, for fresh, flavorful citrus juice in seconds, 
is the Citrus Juicer which automatically starts 
when you press the fruit down on the cone, 
stops when you lift it. Comes with two cones to 
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KMM-1 COFFEE MILL — $30.* 
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Washington-based editor. 





FRANK BARROWS has been a special 
assignments reporter for the Char- 
lotte Observer. 


SANFORD J. UNGAR, a reporter for the 
Washington Post, is author of The 
Papers & The Papers: An Account of 
the Legal and Political Battle over the 
Pentagon Papers. 


JUSTINE DELACY is a journalist resid- 
ing in Paris. 


HERBERT GOLD’s new book is My Last 
2000 Years. 


ROBERT JAY LIFTON's new book, from 
which his article is adapted, will be 
called Neither Victims nor Execution- 
ers. 


LESLIE NORRIS is a Welsh poet and 
story writer. 


FRANK O'CONNOR was an Irish critic 
and story writer whose books in- 
cluded The Lonely Voice and My Fa- 
ther’s Son. 


MARTIN F. NOLAN is Washington bu- 
reau chief for the Boston Globe. 


STEPHEN SPENDER’S autobiography, 
World Within World, described his 
earlier visions as a poet, editor, and 
liberal journalist. 


JON SWAN is a poet, playwright, and 
occasional short story writer. 


WALLACE E. KNIGHT writes out of 
Ashland, Kentucky. 


ANNE HUSSEY has been doing gradu- 
ate work at Harvard. 


FLORA LEWIS is chief Paris correspon- 
dent for the New York Times. 


MELVIN MADDOCKS reviews 
frequently for The Atlantic. 


L. E. SISSMAN, FERNANDO KRAHN, ED- 
WARD WEEKS, and PHOEBE ADAMS ap- 
pear regularly in these pages. 


Sure beats your kumquat souffle. 





AHLUA Fondue. 
What a dippy idea. 


A spectacular company’s-coming dessert. And so easy! 
In a fondue pot, melt 9 ounces milk chocolate, 1 ounce 
Square unsweetened cooking chocolate cut roughly with 
a knife, 2 ounces Kahlua and Ve cup light cream. Stir 
slowly over heat until smooth (less than 5 minutes). 
Serve with any combination of dippables (fruits, nuts, 
marshmallows, cake). Then dip in! 

Mouth-watering foods and drinks are Kahlua’s specialty. 
And they're in our Kahlua Recipe Book. Send in. It's on 
us. Because you deserve something nice. 


Kahlüa. Coffee Liqueur from Sunny Mexico. 53 Proof. 


Jules Berman & Assoc., 116 No. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90048 
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First soft tip pen designed for 


This is Parker's newest pen. 
= Admittedly it's not one of the things 
—. that all the world has been waiting for. 
- . Crafted in solid sterling silver and 
—— priced at $20, it's an out-and-out 
— luxury, which is exactly what we 
__ planned it to be. Special gift occasions 
— and the very special "Thank you" are 
—. what this pen was made for. 
| — Itmakesa truly memorable gift 
— because you don't own it for a few 
- — brief weeks. Or a matter of months. 
—— Itsa long-term proposition. The entire 
— penis guaranteed—in writing. If it fails 
.. to perform due to defects in materials 
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The Parker 75 


or workmanship, we will repair or 
replace it. Free. 

Go ahead, pick it up. The heft tells 
you it's solid sterling silver. Silver that 
grows more beautiful the more it is 
handled. And it gives the pen an 
almost ideal balance through hours 
of comfortable use. 

Now get to the real pleasure. Write 
with the Parker 75 soft tip pen. Try a 
big, bold signature. This pen is so 
natural in hand, so quick on paper, 
and so free in its response, the simple 
act of writing becomes a new 
experience in self-expression. 


S The Parker 75 Soft Tip Pen in solid sterling silver is $20. Also available in warm vermeil, $45; radiant 14K gold 
> and pencils. You'll find the famous arrow clip on every Parker, from the $1 
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When, it's time to refill it, simply slip 
in a convenient cartridge. Choose 
from four vivid ink colors and two 
point sizes. 

Give a Parker 75 soft tip pen to a 
great, good friend and for thousands 
of words to come he'll be proud to 
write with it, draw with it and just plain 
show it off. Even if he's hard to impress 
when it comes to gifts, he can't help 
but treasure this exceptional writing 
instrument. 


$ PARKER 


World's most wanted pens 


-fill, $30; dramatic titanium, $15. Matching ball pens 
.98 Jotter Ball Pen to the $150 Parker 75 Presidential Pen. 
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FOUNDED IN 1857 


WALT DISNEY 3 
PRESENTS: 3 
ADVENIURES IN 3 
COLLEGELAND! 3 


by Herbert Gold 





From the man who brought you Mickey 
Mouse, Donald Duck, and, among others, 
~ Bambi, came a school to upstage any other. 
“A completely new approach to training in 
the arts . . . that is the principal thing I 
hope to leave when I move on to greener 
pastures,” he said. “If I can help provide a 
place to develop the talent of the future, I 
think I will have accomplished something." 


ow it came to pass that there is a California 

Institute of the Arts is one of those terrif- 

i ically American (Roman numeral I), Cali- 

j fornia (subhead A) adventures in money, glory, 
pride, and confusion. 

Walt Disney had a final vision. It was like Fan- 

tasia, a peculiar aberration in his genial success story. 

He would devote a fortune to creating a community 

of artists in some ideal mid-role between a con- 

? servatory and a university, a futuristic Arcadia 

E unique in history, located someplace down there be- 

Be tween the movie studios and Disneyland. It wasn’t 

ü sold to him, as some insist. He thought of it himself. 

3 Then he died, and Roy carried on; then Roy died, 

and the young Disneys are carrying on. Over thirty 

million dollars have been spent so far to nourish the 
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dream. A school is built and functioning, but the P 
dream is still turbulent and undefined. ^E 

Money in hand in the booming late sixties, the EC 
Disneys went to Robert W. Corrigan to organize E 
their Arcadia. Dr. Corrigan had a reputation for ad- | 
vanced organizing in various Eastern universities, 
and at the time was administering an ambitious 
school of theater at the Greenwich Village campus of 
New York University. Robert Corrigan went to 
Herbert Blau, who had a reputation for both genius 
and windmill-charging, to be his chief deputy, house 
philosopher, and administrator. Blau, co-founder of 
the Actors’ Workshop in San Francisco, the most vital 
regional theater of the early sixties, had written a 
manifesto entitled The Impossible Theater, moved his 
group to the Lincoln Center, and resigned after a 
spectacularly tense and angry season of misunder- 
standing with New York critics, audiences, and back- 
ers. These two, Dr. Corrigan and Dr. Blau, were to 
give the kiss of life to Walt’s hints. They figured to 
break walls in radical ways, which, it developed, may 
not have been what the conservative tycoon had in 
mind. š 

The trap was set. Minds were throbbingly ready 
not to meet. In its first two years, the California Insti- 
tute of the Arts underwent catastrophe followed by 
disaster, and yet it survives. It’s a college. It’s a com- 
munity. It’s a space bird with fins, feathers, Disney 
sleekness, and revolutionary soul—and a loudly tick- 
ing self-destruct mechanism. 

For a small new school, Cal Arts has undergone an 
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elaborate black-humor workout in the public eye. 
We can dispose of the occasions for astonishment in 
a brief summary. First off, some thirty million dollars 
of conservative Disney money funded an academy 
devoted to radical cultural innovation. Herbert Mar- 
cuse was proposed for the faculty and disproposed in 
a jiffy. A helicopter bombed outdoor sculpture with 
computer printout poetry. A young faculty member 
stripped to the buff during one academic meeting. 
Snow White and Seven Dwarf jokes. Mickey Mouse 
jokes. Rumors carried to the Disneys: drugs on cam- 
pus, erotic posters using D. Duck and M. Mouse 
characters, nude swimming in the Villa Cabrini pool, 
with faculty and students taking lessons together. A 
trustee said he didn't necessarily want students to 
wear bow ties to class, but at least they should curb 
their dogs. Sub-guerrilla warfare among students, 
faculty, administration, and trustees. A teacher in the 
School of Critical Studies described his credentials as 
"Automobile Repair Guru." From an early cata- 
logue, a course listing since dropped: 


SEX IN HUMAN EXPERIENCE AND SOCIETY 


Sex is a vital part of our experience, yet we are usually 
forced to relegate our interest in it to our private lives 
or spare time. This term the general course will in- 
troduce sex into general education. Some topics we 
will consider are the nature of subjective sexual expe- 
rience, the body, infantile sexuality, socialization into 
sex roles, sex and love in literature, pornography, sex 
in different cultures, sexual problems, venereal dis- 
eases and parasites, sex and violence, women's op- 
pression and liberation, homosexuality, and the sex- 
ual theories of Sigmund Freud, Wilhelm Reich, and 
Herbert Marcuse. There will be lectures, movies, and 
discussions. Students will write descriptions of their 
own sexual experience, and will read The World of 
Sex by Henry Miller, Three Essays on Sexuality by 
Freud, a dirty book (to be assigned), and Selections 
from The Function of the Orgasm by Wilhelm Reich, 
and other material. 


There was trouble in Disneyculture. The dean of the 
School of Critical Studies was fired after a period of 
pandemonium and anarcho-revolutionary rapping. 
President Robert Corrigan was fired and rehired in 
half an hour. Panicked Disneys tried to sell the 
school to the University of Southern California, or 
Pepperdine, a local right-wing college, or anybody 
else who would take it off their hands. They nego- 
tiated secretly, but, of course, the news was leaked to 
Corrigan and Blau. 

And finally, as the deepest wound to the young 
idea, Herbert Blau, a moving spirit behind the 
school, provost and dean, was fired after complicated 
money troubles, outrage troubles, hurt-feeling trou- 
bles, and a last-ditch effort to persuade him to re- 
main with reduced authority. (“Incompatibility in 
the orientation of academic and administrative im- 
plementation" was the reason stated in the press re- 
lease.) He took some students with him to Oberlin, a 
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few of his staff left, and the school was left to attempt 
its innovations in inter-media education without its 
determined innovator. 


hen I visited Cal Arts last March, the Modular 

Theater co-designed by Blau—spacious, 

brilliant, supple, fantastic, expensive—was 
unfinished, and many said no one on campus would 
understand how to use it anyway, but the school it- 
self seemed to have come out of its birth pangs hum- 
ming, buzzing, and leaping. Not that there weren’t 
signs of strain. The megalopolitan architectural con- 
cept has inflicted a two-building arrangement on 
those sixty rolling acres situated in a perished no- 
where which is being chewed away by Los Angeles 
on one side and the San Fernando Valley on the 
other. Valencia is a new town that doesn’t yet exist 
on road maps. Students, teachers, and staff all hive 
together in a many-acre building, with halls and cor- 
ridors to link the fine arts, design, music, film, video, 
dance, theater, humanities, cafeteria, miscellaneous, 
and administration. Across a road there’s the other 
building—dormitory. And that’s it. Claustrophobia 
mixes with agoraphobia. Some 800 students, 134 fac- 
ulty—the number of both shifts—are sporting in the 
super-media machine. Some of them, at least, ambig- 
uously bless the memory of both the departed Walt 
Disney and the banished Herbert Blau. 

The basic idea, as conceived by Blau and President 
Corrigan, takes Cal Arts far from the traditional art 
school, music school, liberal arts college, or theater 
academy; it modernizes the maestro principle, young 
artists working under masters, of feudal times; it in- 
stitutionalizes the impulses of the free and counter- 
cultural schools of the heyday of the flower children. 
Disney seems to have mentioned “a community of the 
arts,” and his drive and money have lurched into exis- 
tence a mighty playground of technical toys for intense 
game players. In the words of the Admissions Bulletin: 
“The Institute departs from the conventions of the 
compartmentalized conservatory to create a total envi- 
ronment in which training, experiment, and perfor- 
mance encourage a crossing of traditional lines be- 
tween the different disciplines, and develop special 
programs, such as inter-media, electronic art, video de- 
sign, and world music.” I learned to pronounce that 
mouthful, and as I talked with trustees, deans, teach- 
ers, and students, the words began to make sense. 

The place might be hard to love, however, for 
those raised in Disneyland. Advanced Drug Re- 
search (Tutorials and Individual Study), Cannabis 
Myths & Folklore, Chinese Sutra Meditation, and 
SuperWoman: A Feminist Workshop, were a few of 
the courses in the School of Critical Studies which 
must have fretted those trustees for whom Leopold 
Stokowski’s version of the Bach Toccata and Fugue 
in D Minor was a radical act. (Fantasia made real 
money only when the turned-on generation fell in 
love with it.) A curious trustee would have found this 
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variety of life during Cal Arts’ first year on its new 
campus: 

The Commedia Burbanque, a theater group. In 

the evening the cafeteria is open to politics, art, and 
coffee, and called the Nighteria. (“Group creative in- 
ter-action with a focus on self-realization.”) Peter 
Van Riper opened one of the rare holographic stu- 
dios in the United States. An announcement of a 
course in circus skills included trampoline, hand-bal- 
ancing, tumbling, and fire-eating, “open to those at 
all levels of skill.” Clearly the faculty and students 
are more advanced as fire-eaters than as hand bal- 
ancers. Holy Scriptures and Prophecy took its toll; a 
young man of my acquaintance, who entered as a 
scholarship student in creative writing, left after his 
first year to pursue a career as a Jesus Freak, mean- 
time working in his father’s jewelry shop in Win- 
netka. A design student won a prize of $1500 for the 
winning freeway marker to identify Valencia at the 
McBean Parkway exit. A letter to the editor of the 
Institute News, from a literary faculty member, 
pointed out that the turkey in the turkey sandwich at 
the cafeteria looked like “modeled baloney,” and 
urged “students as well as faculty to form a group.” 
(A Cafeteria Advisory Committee was formed.) 
Leonid Hambro performed “musical and verbal vi- 
gnettes”; Richard Farson spoke on “Redesigning the 
American Way of Life”; every Wednesday President 
Corrigan provided lunch for up to eleven students 
who wished to discuss anything at all with him. 
Aleph, the literary review, observed that “Gertrude 
tein's poetry is a lot of crap, but so is fertilizer. . . . 
ecome a contributor to Aleph!” 
There were the usual bulletin ads for sadhana 
lant and meditation endeavors, kundalini Yoga, 
1assage classes, California encounter experiments. 
he campus was swept by a wave of thefts and van- 
lalism which shocked those who thought its “com- 
munity of artists” would come with what President 
Corrigan described as “responsible social attitudes.” 
Even the heating and air conditioning was tampered 
with. KCIA, the campus radio station, was built by 
students and faculty and broadcast from a converted 
linen closet. While some were looting and carving in 
seats, a flood of films, concerts, recitals, demonstra- 
tions, and exhibits made the statement about com- 
munity. 

Gary Brown painted his face blue, wrote “Blue 
Ideas,” and argued for a day when everything should 
be blue—evening meals, shadows, art, airmail post- 
age, horses, parked cars, American flag (“the blue, 
blue, and blue forever"), news, moon, and Merle 
Haggard's teeth. 

The manager of the cafeteria which produced the 
“modeled baloney” turkey sandwich was replaced by 
a “manager for six of Disneyland's largest restau- 
rants." Tapdance Technique and What to Do About 
Black Widow Spider Bites were discussed in detail. 

Water Whistle, a musical event by Max Neuhaus, 
composer and visiting artist, and presented by the 
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Multimedia Department, involved a series of whis- 
tles played by water pressure on the floor of the pool. 
The listening audience was submerged to the ears. 
“The water temperature is maintained at 92 degrees 
for comfort and to permit extended listening”; “ad- 
mission requirement is a swimsuit and towel." 

The Big News includes everything from protests 
about the records in the cafeteria jukebox (“This 
jukebox is reactionary and must be re-educated so as 
to conform to the needs of the people") to a radical 
lesbian commentary about drink, closet lesbians, and 
coming out: “All women are lesbians, but not all of 
them remember it the next day." I have visited cam- 
puses which have no student publications other than 
a clumsy newspaper invoking school spirit and mak- 
ing athletic announcements. Cal Arts has, among 
other publications, a newspaper, The Big News, 
Soundings, a music quarterly, and Ragazine, a liter- 
ary and art periodical. 

The sense of a living environment is very strong. In 
the same issue of the Institute News which reports a 
first prize in design for an inflatable, mobile theater, 
a young man writes a letter asking for return of his 
size-nine brown suede boots, which were left behind 
at a concert. “If they are not returned . . . the secret 
radioactive material in the leather will work its way 
into the wearer’s bloodstream and rot his testicles 
off." The sense of the real world is also powerful. The 
nurse begs students not to OD on niacin, a popular 
vitamin. 

Most of all, through all the turmoil and experi- 
ment of its first year on the new campus, Cal Arts 
now wants to survive. Facing a harried faculty, a dis- 
arrayed administration, and a muttering board of 
trustees is a student body of bright rappers. There is 
an input-output flow of fired deans and teachers, and 
students in flight. And yet there's a unique effort go- 
ing on to create a school devoted to an admixing of 
talents in the arts, with producing creators as the pri- 
mary aim. 


arrison (“Buzz”) Price, president of Economics 
Research Associates, which did the basic fea- 
sibility study for the Disney people (he has 
also done jobs for the Mayonnaise & Salad Dressings 
Institute), a former chairman of the board of trustees, 
says: "We've made our mistakes. It's a virtuous effort. 
I'm against censorship. We've learned from our or- 
deals. Trying to dump the school was a big mistake. 
Hell, we're doing something unique.” (Fist pounds into 
palm in Westwood office.) “I love the place." He speaks 
for the trustees. He's close to the Disneys. His com- 
mitment seems tested and genuine. 

Another way of approaching the intentions of Cal 
Arts is through the deans, who are not the usual 
educationist bureaucrats, but rather, most of them, 
functioning artists at the height of their powers. After 
a few readjustments by demotion and exile, these 
were the heads of their respective schools: Victor 
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Papanek, dean of the Design School, inventor of the 
nine-cent radio: "It sounded like my fantasy of the 
Bauhaus. I’m interested in alternative views of de- 
sign. I don't want to process people, I don't want a 
thing-oriented school. I want to train for design for 
underdeveloped areas, bionics, bionic systems, use of 
organic forms. Here we're taking rich kids—tuition 
will be $2800 a year—out of the power structure. 
Maybe they only want to play when they come, and 
they like Experience Reports instead of grades, rap 
sessions, a Women's Design Program to do films on 
the menstruation cycle. But I also want lower-class 
kids who are willing to do left rearview mirrors for 
Buick Skylarks. Ethnic kids. Some of them want to 
learn design—look at this, a cheap sound system, a 
chair for secretaries, good stuff like that." (The Insti- 


tutes budget—in deficit, of course—allocates from > 


$600,000 to $700,000 annually for scholarships. En- 
trance requirements do not include a high school di- 
ploma for those deemed especially talented.) 

Paul Brach, painter, teacher, critic, dean of the 
School of Arts, a disheveled, garrulous, very bright 
man in jodhpurs, both cynical and optimistic, a sur- 
vivor: “Each kid here has territoriality. He has his 
own project and a studio maestro, the fledgling and 
the old artist. We can give information so the stu- 
dents know their real needs. We've done away with 
the camouflage of artist-teachers as professors. 
They're mentors. We're flexible, we can allow the 
woman thing. If the blacks want a thing, fine. I think 
we have here the most open, organic discipline of a 
process of learning how to be an artist. . . ." 

And he is pulling discontentedly on his cigar, with 
that puzzled look of the man who has fallen into jar- 
gon without knowing it until he hits the trampoline. 
He squints to see if I know what he means. I'm not 
sure what he sees. 

Mel Powell, dean of the School of Music, com- 
poser, ex of Yale, ex of jazz: "This is a place where 
the arts are central; that's why I came. Inter- 
disciplinary means I could compose a film, not just 
write music for one. Sure, the start-up is hard. We're 
going after the same fiddle player as Juilliard, but 
he'll be different when we get through with him." 

Alexander Mackendrick, dean of the School of 
Film /Video, director of The Man in the White Suit, 
Tight Little Island, Sweet Smell of Success: This can 
be the ideal pie in the sky. Cable, cassette, new 
media, use film for whatever—education, hobby, ap- 
preciation, even commerce—the equipment and staff 
is electrifying. We're all exploring together." 

Dugald MacArthur, who served temporarily as 
dean of the School of Theater, film and stage writer 
and director: “No institute lives through dreams. 
We've got two thirds good people here, one third 
bad. They do Tai Chi, but the paranoia's intact. Last 
year we had a little group that wanted to slash tires 
and chant ‘OM’ with their eyes rolled up, and others 
who just wanted to play the violin nine hours a day. 
The adversary system means it wasn't just one big 
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happy artistic family. Roy Disney was always telling 
us: Don’t deface the twenty-six-million-dollar white 
walls. We had people in the School of Critical Stud- 
ies—now replaced by Humanities—telling their stu- 
dents: Do your thing, that’s what I teach. Ugh. The 
president was tripping across the ice floe. Well, we’ve 
learned a lot. Of course, there’s a money squeeze— 
the Disneys expected other money to come in—and 
in the kingdom of numbers, the number man is king. 
Why don’t you talk with the financial people?” 

Curzon Fager, vice president for Planning and De- 
velopment, educationist, fund raiser, former drum- 
mer: “Things were precipitous. We're still getting the 
third building, the major concert hall, and we'll have 
the balance between the traditional and the avant- 
garde. Hell, we're on this campus one year, and we had 
a flood, a fire, an earthquake, and anarchism in Critical 
Studies. And the stock market went sour. The Disneys 
expected money to come begging to help, because ev- 
erybody loves the Disneys, but they were wrong. Now 
it's: Let's see. And will it really be a superb school? So 
let's see. I think, personally, this has the potential to be 
a national resource, the only multiple-disciplined arts 
institution teaching only the arts in the whole U.S. [The 
State University of New York at Purchase may have 
slipped his mind. It's far away.] Right now I'm helping 
raise money for a project to build twenty African huts, 
a full African village, trees, red clay, straw, and 
thatch—we're using our Ghanaian master drummers 
from the music school as design consultants. Imagine 
what we'll learn about economy, music, dance, his- 
tory, ecology." 

He smiled under his dun-colored moustac 
thinking of a.campus starring the twenty-six-millio 
dollar Disney buildings plus twenty African huts. 

"We're also funding a film showing the positive i 
the barrio—not the pushers, but the positive. We'v 
built our own radio station. We're going into TV. 
The budget next year is five and a half million, the 
deficit is about two million, we need about one mil- 
lion to keep up. Not bad. I think we're getting it. I 
don't mind Gay Lib putting up their posters and 
passing out Genderfuck, but I reserve the right to 
tear them down when I'm escorting a potential giver 
through the campus. But I don't mind." 

Bella Lewitzky, dancer, choreographer, the first 
dean, and now a part-time teacher, of the School of 
Dance: “We’re educating through the telescopic vi- 
sion of refinement of art forms. l'm not into the 
woman question personally. I believe in putting in 
your time at discipline to get a meaningful general 
expression." 










y this time, reeling from dean to dean, with 

only a moment’s respite in the strong arms of 

a fund raiser, I was moderately goofy, and 
hoping to come to some home truths with students. 
And yet, if they talked advanced dean talk, jolly 
trustee talk, hip administration talk, there still 
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seemed to be a real yearning for integral work in the 
arts. One of the wisest expressions of the woman’s 
point of view came from Miriam Schapiro, painter, 
co-sister—with Judy Chicago—of the Feminist Art 
Program. I had heard of Miss Chicago, who didn’t 
want to bear the male chauvinist pig oppressor name 
of a family or husband, and formed my own male 
chauvinist pig oppressor judgments in advance; she 
had spawned at least one follower who is now known 
as Wanda Westcoast. But Ms. Schapiro, wife, 
mother, successful painter, middle-aged, a bit weary, 
explained the women’s painting program at Cal Arts, 
and the project for Womanhouse, in a way which 
made sense to me. 

A feminist attitude toward history and art is as 
necessary to women as a black attitude is to blacks, 
she said. What the culture requires of women im- 
pedes their being artists. (Perhaps what the culture 
requires for male survival also impedes their being 
artists, and therefore not all men are artists.) She be- 
lieves that, as with the blacks, the women must band 
together exclusively for a while, learning about being 
women with women, and then they can return 
strengthened to the rest of the world. “We have a 
theater group doing feminist experience, birth, men- 
struation, fear of invasion.” They met before Cal 
Arts even opened, realizing that “women aren’t 
trained to work; they have to learn to work, to exalt 
the sense of self and task.” The women took the hulk 
of a ruined house and made of it a perishable monu- 
ment to women’s hopes, fears, and subverted skills. 
“Until men’s consciousness is raised, we won’t be 
able to have mixed groups; the women are too far 
ahead. Heavy.” And that’s why the notion of a 
women’s painting program, dealing in the study of 
female art history and female themes, has taken root 
at Cal Arts. “I say to a painter, That’s beautiful, and 
tears start to roll, because no male teacher ever said 
that to her. Men criticize. I support wherever they are 
in order to get them to a more comfortable position.” 

Womanhouse, with its nude closet, its monster gar- 
den, its menstruation bathroom, is one of the projects 
which has already made Cal Arts famous in Califor- 
nia. Women from all over came and wept to see the 
plight of their kind dramatized in the kitchen cov- 
ered with plastic fried eggs-flapjacks-breasts and the 
torn and suffering. . . crocheted cloth . . . afterbirth 
womb room. When a four-year-old visitor wrinkled 
his nose and said, “What’s that?” one of the artists 
cried out, “You see? He’s been ruined already, he’s a 

ig!” 
: SS saholbé was a total environmental feminist 
kvetch, redeemed by humor and rage. An ed school 
dropout who worked on it told me she no longer has 
to worry about flunking thumb-tacking or crayon- 
collecting. It was a temporary shrine. 

Returning to my Fred Harvey motor lodge after a 
day of input overload at Cal Arts, I read about the 
controversy over the greening of the freeways with 
plastic vegetation (Oh to be in L.A. when the poly- 
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ethyl-vinyl trees are in bloom); I snap on the cable to 
catch a Correctol, the Woman’s Gentle Laxative, ad- 
vertisement, followed by the Decorative Wrought- 
Iron Burglary Guards from All-State commercial. 
And risk a cold with a midnight swim in the pool, in 
which tumbleweed from the desert floats like antiper- 
sonnel mines. Desert, L.A., and the San Fernando 
Valley are all meeting here at the Saugus exit of the 
Golden State Freeway. Someone has a transistor 
tuned to a semi-underground almost-rock station: 


You ask me if there’ll come a time when Pll grow 
tired of you 
Never my love, never my love . . . 


Valencia, the town of record for Cal Arts, is com- 
ing into full tract, though there are still cows and cow 
ponds, canyons and trails nearby. The land is graced 
by bulldozers and developers. Cal Arts seems also to 
be a gleam of Cultural Resources in some real estate 
speculators' eyes; that's part of the source of this odd 
miracle, too. 

In the coin boxes, along with the Los Angeles 
Times, I find the Free Press, and a notice about the 
kudzu vine, which grows twenty-five feet high in one 
season, instant greenery. The only thing your 
friendly gardener warns us about: it’s not a nice 
plant. He doesn't say why. There's a paranoia about 
plants in this Southern California, just as there's a 
paranoia about the strange radical school which has 
grown overnight in the desert here next door to 
no place. And what they're doing: they're playing 
with art technology as the unemployed Lockheed 
and Boeing people would like to play with space 
technology. 


he next day I had an appointment with Dr. 

Robert Corrigan, who was still president at 

that time. He's a tall, worn, boyish man with 
poet's locks, in the fashion of another generation, an 
Episcopal bishop's son who has spent his life in aca- 
demic theater yearning to be out of it, “author or edi- 
tor," as the Admissions Bulletin puts it, “of 32 books 
and over 100 articles on the theater and the arts." He 
took an unusual beating from students, faculty, and 
trustees. Now the problem was, he said, “the squeeze. 
We can't reduce scale without removing the chance 
to broaden our base." In the money, hurt feelings, 
and political struggle with the Disneys, “it’s not a 
question of power—no longer a ‘we’ and ‘they’ situ- 
ation as such. It's just that they, uh, must feel some 
pleasure in what they support. It's my job, our job, to 
make them understand what they should receive 
pleasure from." 

The matter of his fired associate, Herbert Blau, 
clearly rankled. Some feel he betrayed his friend by 
not sticking with him, and that there was enough 
support on the board to win if they had stayed to- 
gether. He sighed and sagged visibly. *Well, it was 
life-style, not politics: And money: how to use the 
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money. But through it all we've improved the trust- 
ees’ understanding. And the school’s.” 

I asked him an embarrassing question about his 
contract, which needed to be renewed soon, and he 
met it with disarming modesty: “It would be up- 
setting to let me go now. So many upheavals. Of 
course, I don't know what they'll do. The dream of a 
community was very pure... ." 

His voice trailed off and he looked at me win- 
ningly, hopelessly. Though his role in the firing of 
Blau was a murky one, I found myself rooting for 
him. 

President Robert W. Corrigan was doomed, of 
course. He had lost the faculty, he had lost most of 
the students, he had waffled with his commitment. 
He now served at the pleasure of the Disneys. And 
they were not very pleased. Corrigan hoped that a 
period of belt-tightening and calm would lead to a 
distinctive modern school with which the ghost of 
Walt Disney could live. But later, in May, the tum- 
brels rolled. Corrigan gracefully announced his resig- 
nation to a convocation of the entire Cal Arts com- 
munity. The Disney family wanted to run a tighter 
ship, and Corrigan's support had been eroded on all 
sides. He departed with good words for his faculty 
and for his successor. 

During those days of springtime, the sterility of the 
huge building-encampment, “the Magic Mau- 
soleum,” “Mickimaushaus,” as it’s been called, was 
modified by Pulsa, a video freak collective, which 
had invaded the premises with closed-circuit TV, 
banks of receptors, electronic sound services, all of it 
looking like your friendly All-State Supermarket Se- 
curity System gone berserkers. Doppler radar sys- 


tems were recording sounds and translating images - 


and bodies into rhythms emerging from strategically 
placed speakers. At every turn, you could see your- 
self on the screen, and perhaps locate the person you 
were looking for on another screen, looking at you, 
while neither knew where the other, in fact, was. 
Pulsa describes itself (themselves) as Video Feedback 
Environments, Microwave Sound Environments 
(“space activated by movements"), and a Life-Style 
Video Serial, including a “continuous live TV show 
of our life together at home.” They rode out of Con- 
necticut together to the Wild West, where they found 
a temporary home at Cal Arts. What did it all mean? 
Funny sounds when you walked, an aural echo of 
your body, obscurely vain, curious, and paranoid. 
Like Roman candles, the sounds glow in the air and 
the mind, and then they expire. Pulsa was also per- 
forming electronic architecture experiments with 
plants emitting voices; the plants seem to enjoy it, 
too. The aura workshop, people moving through 
electromagnetic fields, is in the business of gener- 
ating education and plans for collective living. The 
students at Cal Arts pause on their rounds and make 
victory signs in front of the video. I saw Tony Ramos, 
a teaching assistant with whom I was to have lunch, 
looking for me as I was looking for him. With the 
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help of pre-electronic goodwill, we found each other. 

A teaching assistant, a colleague of Allen Kaprow’s 
in the happening and mixed-media trade, Tony 
Ramos is now retired from draft troubles, which in- 
cluded returning from Canada to do two years in 
prison. He is intelligent, alert, shrewd, focused, black. 
He says: “The mere fact of institution negates the 
dream. The moment they built the building it was 
gone. Why worry about dreams? But here I’ve found 
a place where I can do my work. I can get into a dia- 
logue with people and equipment. The dopers yelling 
about freedom have mostly taken off, because free- 
dom needs discipline. People need to find out about 
themselves. The real artist tries to discover himself— 
not turn out products for the society. But also to 
work. We’re into metapolitics, not Vietnam. The pri- 
vate search is more difficult. Artists are like that. Art 
is communication, and private. OK, we're talking 
about the Greater Thing, but we don't know how to 
define it outside the medium. Chinese order isn't nec- 
essary. Freedom is." 

Isn't this a funny conception for Southern Califor- 
nia, for Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck, and Fantasia? 

"The money from the first great media ripoff art- 
ist," said Tony Ramos, smiling happily under his Za- 
pata moustache, “has come to produce the first great 
inter-media school." 


urrounding the browned hills are encroach- 
ing tracts, spent ranches, desert towns, a few 
wisps of smog through a pass in the valley. 
Here, in their grandiose encampment under acres 
of roof, the Disney millions, the modern facili- 
ties for all the arts, the faculty of distinguished per- 
formers and creators, a student body of the turned- 
on, plus the sense that the ghosts of Black Mountain 
and the Bauhaus are watching, have already pro- 
duced what they might have been expected to pro- 
duce: controversy, dissension, trouble, and disap- 
pointment. Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck are 
starring in, alas, a Bela Lugosi film about hoodoo 
time in old Transylvania. Herbert Blau, with his 
great gifts as a man of the theater, as an inspirer of 
students, as a visionary in education, went. Some of 
the trustees hadn't believed him when he described 
his vision. They thought he was selling. He was seri- 
ous. Robert Corrigan went. He has been replaced by 
William S. Lund, who happens to be a Disney son- 
in-law, active in business, real estate, and *economic 
counseling," a Stanford B.A. who did graduate study 
at UCLA's School of Business Administration. An 
outgoing, personable, youngish man, he told me: 
“We are engaged in restructuring our administration 
and reordering the priorities." 

Let us resist the obvious judgments about the Dis- 
neys taking back their mitts and gloves because they 
didn't like the game. Many faculty and staff were, in 
fact, reassured. The Disneys must know what they're 
doing, they thought. An end to confusion, an end to 
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floundering. They're running it now, so they'll have 
to put up the money. 

However, the financial squeeze continues, al- 
though Acting President Lund said cautiously over 
the telephone: “The Family has renewed and re- 
affirmed its commitment.” He did not want to be spe- 
cific about amounts, but informed estimates are that 
they are willing to contribute about $1.2 million a 
year, no mean sum. But it costs about a million dol- 
lars just to keep the buildings functioning. It looks to 
some as if the money is just to preserve the pharaoh’s 
tomb. Everything else, the essentials of a college, de- 
pends on other contributions and student fees. The 
other contributions are slow to come in. Retrenchment: 
Bella Lewitzky is no longer dean of the School of 
Dance; the School is back under Theater. A new dean, 
experienced in working with the Disneys at the defunct 
Chouinard art school, has taken over the School of Hu- 
manities. The deans of Design and Theater have been 
replaced. New faculty islimited, although Acting Presi- 
dent Lund said that they plan to expand the creative 
writing program, which is economical to run, requiring 
no expensive machinery and equipment. 

Austerity means, explained a distinguished depart- 
ing professor: "Itll probably settle down to being a 
conservative art school with some eccentric teachers 
and students." 


The convulsions at Cal Arts represent the classic 
showdowns of purity, rage, and fanatic idealism 
against those who must reckon with the possible. 
Aside from personal conflicts and financial distresses, 
Herb Blau says the trouble goes back to the paradox 
at the root of the institution: Can radical ideas be 
sponsored by reactionary money? “The Disneys had 
negotiable intentions, but up against the wall, they 
are dangerous. They eventually realized that educa- 
tion is not Disneyland." 

Clearly the dream of Disney, to get the best people 
in the country to make the best school of its sort, was 
at variance with the character and history of Disney, 
which is to utilize a limited artistic vision for com- 
mercial purposes. Getting the best people meant get- 
ting people whose vision of the arts would outrage 
the Family. “I’m not going to run around pasting fig 
leaves on statues,” said a trustee, but he also re- 
marked that he wouldn’t say the word “nipple” in 
public. The word “inter-media” was almost as bad. 
Conflict was inevitable, and the power lies with the 
funding. 

There’s no doubt that the school is worth contin- 
uing. What is being attempted is still a most ad- 
vanced and yet practical institution to prepare com- 
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plex careers in the arts. It is unique in teaching 
discipline and skill while bringing together a brawl- 
ing crew of maestros and would-be’s. Professional 
training in the arts, as opposed to merely academic 
training, has been conspicuously absent from the 
American experience in education. There has been 
plenty of commercial training (Famous Artists 
Schools, how-to-culture-for-fun-and-profit), and 
plenty of degree-sifting in separate fields of music or 
theater or the fine arts, but never before has there 
been this integrated effort to develop tools and artists 
at the green growing tip. Multi-media and the cri- 
tique of society by art, mixed media and a benevo- 
lent environment for talent—these are vaguely de- 
fined ambitions, but somehow we begin to know 
what they mean. Cal Arts’ effort is sublime even as 
some of what goes on there is ridiculous. 

Skilled happening masters and dance innovators 
may find few jobs opening after graduation, but per- 
haps they will be more equipped to hassle the food- 
stamp and welfare youth society than the unem- 
ployed aerospace engineers and Ph.D. literature 
trainees. In a society with more and more leisure, 
fragmented and computerized, some musicians, some 
video and film compulsives, even some artists in clay 
and paint will find work. Cal Arts is not thinking 
much about vocational guidance; that way lies frus- 
tration, or at least another sort of school. But the 
working designers, makers, and shapers who form its 
faculty at least point to opportunities in the real 
world, and perhaps that’s more than most institutions 
can now do. At the green growing tip of the arts, 
there may be sprouts and blooms, but no office of job 
counseling. 


On my way to my last lunch in the cafeteria, I 
crossed the Great Hall of the Magic Mausoleum, 
where a flautist was performing before a couple of 
hundred students, sitting and lying about on the 
hardwood floors with their hamburgers and coffee, 
their Cokes and yogurts and apples, some eating to 
live sound, some giving merely spacy attention, some 
with acute professional eyes on a colleague. One of 
the deans had just said irritably, when I asked what 
“inter-media” meant to him: “A light show in a dis- 
cotheque. This is Fantasia designed by the CIA." 

Well, he too was suffering from input overload. 

But as I listened to the lonely flautist, and watched 
him come to military attention with his flute, present 
arms with it, and then bow tothe applause and laughter 
which echoed through the great white gallery, I hoped 
that this place might persist, thrive, and become what 
its peculiar founders dreamed for it. [] 
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Ihe Psychology of Survival 











Out of eighteen months of “rapping” with a 
group of Vietnam veterans, and out of 
numerous interviews, a psychiatrist finds 
reasons why heroes weep and throw 

away their medals. 


1. Surviving 


here is something special about Vietnam vet- 

erans. Everyone who has contact with them 

seems to agree that they are different from 
veterans of other wars. A favorite word to describe 
them is "alienated." Veterans Administration reports 
stress their sensitivity to issues of authority and au- 
tonomy. This group of veterans is seen as having 
"greater distrust of institutions and unwillingness to 
be awed by traditional authorities," so that “they are 
less willing to be passive recipients of our wisdom." 
The individual Vietnam veteran, it is said, “feels an 
intense positive identification with his own age 
group" and is part of “an unspoken ‘pact of youth’ 
which assures mutual safety from threats to their 
sense of individual identity." 

Even when sufficiently incapacitated to require 
hospitalization in a VA psychiatric ward, Vietnam 
veterans tend to stress the issue of "generation gap" 
and larger social problems rather than merely their 
own "sickness." And there is evidence, confirmed by 
my own observations in a series of “rap groups" with 
returning Vietnam veterans, that large numbers of 
them feel themselves to be “hurting” and in need of 
psychological help, but avoid contact with the Veter- 
ans Administration—because they associate it with 
the war-military-government establishment, with the 
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forces responsible for a hated ordeal, or because of 
their suspicion (whether on the basis of hearsay or 
personal experience) that VA doctors are likely to in- 
terpret their rage at everything connected with the 
war as no more than their own individual “problem.” 
The result has been (again in the words of VA ob- 
servers) "degrees of bitterness, distrust, and suspicion 
of those in positions of authority and responsibility." 

To be sure, these patterns can occur in veterans of 
any war, along with restless shifting of jobs and liv- 
ing arrangements, and difficulty forming or main- 
taining intimate relationships. Precisely such tenden- 
cies in World War II veterans, men who had “lost a 
sense of personal sameness and historical continu- 
ity,” led Erik Erikson to evolve his concepts of *iden- 
tity crisis" and “loss of 'ego-identity.' " 

But these men give the impression of something 
more. Murray Polner, who interviewed more than 
two hundred Vietnam veterans of diverse views and 
backgrounds for his book No Victory Parades: The 
Return of the Vietnam Veteran, concluded that *not 
one of them—hawk, dove, or haunted—was entirely 
free of doubt about the nature of the war and the 
American role in it.” As a group they retain the 
“gnawing suspicion that ‘it was all for nothing. " 
Polner concluded that “never before have so many 
questioned as much, as these veterans have, the es- 
sential rightness of what they were forced to do." Be- 
yond just being young and having been asked to 
fight a war, these men have a sense of violated per- 
sonal and social order, of fundamental break in hu- 
man connection, which they relate to conditions im- 
posed upon them by the war in Vietnam. 

Some of the quality of that war experience is re- 
vealed in the following recollection of My Lai by a 
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GI who was there, and whom I shall henceforth refer 
to as “the My Lai survivor”: 
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“What am I doing here? We don’t take any land. E 
We don’t give it back. We just mutilate bodies.” 388 
no genuine purpose, that nothing could ever be se- "d 

cured or gained, and that there could be no measur- i 

able progress. We may say that there was no genuine E 


The landscape doesn't change much. For days and 
days you see just about nothing. It's unfamiliar—al- 
ways unfamiliar. Even when you go back to the same 
place, its unfamiliar. And it makes you feel as 
though, well, there's nothing left in the world but this. 
... You have the illusion of going great distances 
and traveling, like hundreds of miles . . . and you 
end up in the same place because you're only a couple 
of miles away. . . . But you feel like it's not all real. It 
couldn't possibly be. We couldn't still be in this coun- 
try. We've been walking for days. . . . You're in Viet- 
nam and they're using real bullets. . . . Here in Viet- 
nam they're actually shooting people for no reason. 
. . . Any other time you think, it's such an extreme. 
Here you can go ahead and shoot them for nothing. 
. . . As a matter of fact it’s even . . . smiled upon, 
you know. Good for you. Everything is backwards. 
That's part of the kind of unreality of the thing. To 
the grunt [infantryman] this isn't backwards. He 
doesn't understand. . . . But something [at My Lai] 
was missing. Something you thought was real that 
would accompany this. It wasn't there. . . . There 
was something missing in the whole business that 
made it seem like it really wasn't happening. . . . 


The predominant emotional tone here is all- 
encompassing absurdity and moral inversion. The 
absurdity has to do with a sense of being alien and 
profoundly lost, yet at the same time locked into a 
situation as meaningless and unreal as it is deadly. 
The moral inversion, eventuating in a sense of evil, 
has to do not only with the absolute reversal of eth- 
ical standards but with its occurrence in absurdity, 
without inner justification, so that the killing is ren- 
dered naked. 

This overall emotional sense, which I came to view 
as one of absurd evil, is conveyed even more force- 
fully by something said in a rap group by a former 
“srunt.” He had been talking about the horrors of 
combat, and told how, after a heavy air strike on an 
NLF unit, his company came upon a terrible scene of 
dismembered corpses. Many of the men then began 
a kind of wild victory dance, in the midst of which 
they mutilated the bodies still further. He recalled 
wondering to himself: “What am I doing here? We 
don't take any land. We don't give it back. We just 
mutilate bodies. What the fuck are we doing here?" 
Whatever the element of retrospective judgment in 
this kind of recollection, the wording was character- 
istic. During another rap-group discussion of how 
men felt about what they were doing in Vietnam, a 
man asked: “What the hell was going on? What the 
fuck were we doing?" 

These questions express a sense of the war's total 
lack of order or structure, the feeling that there was 


"script" or "scenario" of war that could provide 
meaning or even sequence or progression, a script 
within which armies clash, battles are fought, won, or 
lost, and individual suffering, courage, cowardice, or 
honor can be evaluated. Nor could the patrols seek- 
ing out an elusive enemy, the ambushes in which 
Americans were likely to be the surprised victims, or 
the search-and-destroy missions lashing out blindly 
at noncombatants achieve the psychological status of 
meaningful combat ritual. Rather, these became part 
of the general absurdity, the antimeaning. So did the 
“secret movements" on this alien terrain, since, as 
one man put it, “Little kids could tell us exactly 
where we would set up the next night" The men 
were adrift in an environment not only strange and 
hostile but offering no honorable encounter, no war- 
rior grandeur. 


ow there are mutilations, amidst absurdity 

and evil, in any war. Men who fight wars in- 

evitably become aware of the terrible dis- 
parity between romantic views of heroism expressed 
*back home" and the reality of degradation and un- 
speakable suffering they have witnessed, experi- 
enced, and caused. One thinks of the answer given 
by Audie Murphy, much-decorated hero of World 
War II, to the question put to him about how long it 
takes a man to get over his war experiences. Mur- 
phy's reply, recorded in his obituary, was that one 
never does. What he meant was that residual inner 
conflicts—survivor conflicts—stay with one indefi- 
nitely. These conflicts have to do with anxiety in rela- 
tionship to an indelible death imprint, death guilt in- 
separable from that imprint, various forms of 
prolonged psychic numbing and suppression of feel- 
ing, profound suspicion of the counterfeit (or of 
“counterfeit nurturance”), and an overall inability to 
give significant inner form—to “formulate”—one’s 
war-linked death immersion. This was undoubtedly a 
factor in Murphy’s repeated difficulties and disap- 
pointments after his return from his war, as it has 
been in the unrealized lives and premature deaths of 
many war heroes, and indeed in the paradox stated 
by Charles Omen about warriors during the Middle 
Ages being “the best of soldiers while the war lasted 
. . . [but] a most dangerous and unruly race in times 
of truce or peace.” 

Yet veterans have always come to some terms with 
their war experiences—some formulation of their sur- 
vival permitting them to overcome much of their 
death anxiety and death guilt, their diffuse suspi- 
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Killing someone became necessary for overcoming 


one’s own death anxiety. 


ciousness and numbing. Crucial even to this partial 
resolution of survivor conflict is the veteran’s capac- 
ity to believe that his war had purpose and signifi- 
cance beyond the immediate horrors he witnessed. 
He can then connect his own actions with ultimately 
humane principles, and can come to feel that he per- 
formed a dirty but necessary job. He may even be 
able to experience renewed feelings of continuity or 
symbolic immortality around these larger principles, 
side by side with his residual survivor pain and con- 
flict. 

But the central fact of the Vietnam War is that no 
one really believes in it. The “larger purposes” put 
forth to explain the American presence—repelling 
“outside invaders,” or giving the people of the South 
an opportunity “to choose their own form of govern- 
ment’’—are directly contradicted by the over- 
whelming evidence a GI encounters that he is the 
outside invader, that the government he has come to 
defend is justly hated by the people he has come to 
“help,” and that he, the American “helper,” is hated 
by them most of all. Even those who seem to acqui- 
esce to these claims do so, as Polner’s work suggests, 
with profound inner doubt, and in response to 
tenuous and defensive “psychological work.” 

Nor do many actually fighting the war take seri- 
ously the quasireligious impulse to “fight the Com- 
munists.” Rather, their gut realization that some- 
thing is wrong with this war is expressed in combat 
briefings (often by lieutenants or captains) as de- 
scribed to me by a number of former GI’s: “J don’t 
know why I’m here. You don't know why you're here. 
But since we're both here, we might as well try to do 
a good job and do our best to stay alive." 

This is the very opposite of calling forth a heroic 
ideal or an immortalizing purpose. And while it is 
true that survival is the preoccupation of men in any 
war, this kind of briefing is not only a total disclaimer 
of any purpose beyond survival but a direct trans- 
mission of the absurdity and antimeaning pervading 
the Vietnam War. That transmission has a distinct 
psychological function. It inserts a modicum of out- 
front honesty into the situation's basic absurdity, so 
that the absurdity itself can become shared. And the 
way is paved for the intense cooperation, broth- 
erhood, and mutual love characteristic of and neces- 
sary to military combat. In the end, however, every- 
body feels the absence of larger purpose. Hence the 
deadpan professional observation by a Veterans Ad- 
ministration psychiatrist, in response to a query from 
his chief medical director concerning the special 
characteristics and problems of the “Vietnam era vet- 
eran": “Vietnam combat veterans tend to see their 
experience as an exercise in survival rather than a 
defense of national values." 
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The distinction is important. Johan Huizinga, in 
discussing the connection between play and war, 
speaks of the concept of the “ordeal,” its relationship 
to “the idea of glory" and ultimately to the warrior's 
quest for “a decision of holy validity." This theologi- 
cal vocabulary conveys well the immortalizing ap- 
peal battle holds for the warrior. But in Vietnam one 
has undergone the “ordeal” or test without the possi- 
bility of that “idea of glory" or “decision of holy va- 
lidity." There is all of the pain but none of the glory. 
What we find instead is best understood as an atroc- 
ity-producing situation. 


2. The Body Count 


any forms of desensitization and rage con- 

tributed to My Lai, some of them having 

to do with specifically American aber- 

rations concerning race, class, and masculinity. But 

my assumption in speaking of an atrocity-producing 

situation is that, given the prevailing external condi- 

tions, men of very divergent backgrounds—indeed 

just about anyone—can enter into the “psychology of 

slaughter." This assumption is borne out by an ex- 

amination of the step-by-step sequence by which the 

American men who eventually went to My Lai came 

to internalize and then act upon an irresistible image 
of slaughter. 

During Basic Training, the men encountered (as 
did most recruits) drill sergeants and other noncom- 
missioned officers who were veterans of Vietnam and 
as such had a special aura of authority and demonic 
mystery. From these noncoms the recruit heard sto- 
ries of Vietnam, of how tough and “dirty, rotten, and 
miserable" (as one remembered being told) it was 
there. He also heard descriptions of strange incidents 
in which it became clear that Vietnamese civilians 
were being indiscriminately killed—tales of Ameri- 
cans creeping up to village areas and tossing gre- 
nades into “hootches,” of artillery strikes on in- 
habited areas, and of brutal treatment of Vietnamese 
picked up during patrols or combat sweeps. Some- 
times pictures of badly mutilated Vietnamese corpses 
were shown to him to illustrate the tales. 

Here and later on there is a striking contrast be- 
tween the formal instruction (given by rote if at all) 
to kill only military adversaries, and the informal 
message (loud and clear) to kill just about everyone. 
That message, as the My Lai survivor put it, is that 
“it’s OK to kill them,” and in fact “that’s what you're 
supposed to do"—or as a former marine received it: 
"You've gotta go to Vietnam, you've gotta kill the 
gooks." Similarly, American leaders have found it 
politically inexpedient and morally unacceptable (to 
themselves as well as to others) to state outright that 
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all Vietnamese (or “gooks”) are fair game; instead 
they have turned the other cheek and undergone 
their own psychic numbing, while permitting—in- 
deed making inevitable—the message of slaughter. 
Sometimes the informal message of slaughter was 
conveyed by such crude symbolism as what the ma- 
rines came to call the “rabbit lesson.” On the last day 
before leaving for Vietnam, the staff NCO holds a 
rabbit as he lectures on escape, evasion, and survival 
in the jungle. The men become intrigued by the rab- 
bit, fond of it, and then the NCO “cracks it in the 
neck, skins it, disembowels it . . . and then they 
throw the guts out into the audience." As one marine 
explained: “You can get anything out of that you 
want, but that's your last lesson you catch in the 
United States before you leave for Vietnam." The 
message reflected profound moral contradictions— 
something close to a counterfeit universe. 

A key to understanding the psychology of My Lai, 
and of America in Vietnam, is the body count. Noth- 
ing else so well epitomizes the war's absurdity and 
evil. Recording the enemy's losses is a convention of 
war, but in the absence of any other goals or criteria 
for success, counting the “enemy” dead can become 
both malignant obsession and compulsive falsifica- 
tion. For the combat GI in Vietnam, killing Vietnam- 
ese was the entire mission, the number killed his and 
his unit's only standard of achievement, and the fal- 
sification of that count (on many levels) the only way 
to hold on to the Vietnam illusion of “noble battle.” 
Killing someone, moreover, became necessary for 
overcoming one's own death anxiety. At My Lai, kill- 
ing Vietnamese enabled men to cease feeling them- 
selves guilty survivors and impotent targets, and to 
become instead omnipotent dispensers of death who 
had “realized” their “mission.” Only killing, then, 
could affirm power, skill, and worth. 

And there is a way of measuring: one counts, 
scores points, competes with one's fellow soldiers, or 
collectively with another unit, for the “highest score." 
One kills “for the record." Indeed, there is now con- 
siderable evidence confirming earlier suspicions that 
My Lai was largely a product of the numerical 
(body-count) ambitions of high-level officers. That 
“record” could determine their promotions and 
profoundly affect their future careers. The hunger for 
a high body count on the part of two officers—Colo- 
nel Oran K. Henderson, a non-West Pointer who had 
previously suffered a number of frustrations in his ef- 
forts to become a general, and the task force com- 
mander, Colonel Frank A. Barker, an unusually ag- 
gressive and ambitious officer—and on the part of 
their superiors as well, was passed along to Captain 
Ernest Medina at the earlier briefing, and so on 
down the line. Everyone, from Président of the 
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United States on down to the lowliest GI, was caught 
up in this malignant mix of pressure and need. 


he official body count on the day of the My 

Lai killings for Task Force Barker (of which 

Charlie Company was a part) was “128 Viet 
Cong." Nobody seemed certain just how that num- 
ber was arrived at, but a discussion Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Calley recalled, in his testimony at his trial, be- 
tween himself and Medina gives us something of a 
clue: 


Calley: He asked me about how many—basically what 
my body count—how many people we had killed that 
day. And I told him I had no idea and for him to just 
go on and come up with an estimate, sir. . . . 
Captain Aubrey Daniel (prosecuting attorney): Just 
any body count? Just any body count, is that what you 
are saying? 

Calley: Basically, yes, sir. 

Daniel: Captain Medina could just put in any body 
count that he wanted to put? 

Calley: Any body count that was reasonable. I would 
imagine he would put in the highest acceptable body 
count that he would... . 

Daniel: Did he give an actual count? 

Calley: Yes and no. I don't remember exactly what it 
was. I remember that I took fifty, sir... . 

Daniel: Did you tell Captain Medina that you had 
shot the people in the ditch? 

Calley: Yes, sir, I did... . 

Daniel: How did you tell him about it? 

Calley: He asked. . . what the percentage of civilians 
was. 

Daniel: What did you tell him? 

Calley: I told him he would have to make that deci- 
sion, SiT. 


Calley and Medina, in other words, were groping for 
the maximum figure that could be considered “rea- 
sonable,” that could be constructed or rationalized 
from the events of the day, that could support the 
logic of illusion. Calley therefore made an estimate 
“off the top of my head” that came to “between 
thirty and forty,” but Medina preferred fifty. Medina 
then radioed an overall body count (for all the units) 
of 310, but somewhere along the line this was pared 
down to the figure of 128. 

Again the disparity between body count (128) and 
weapons captured (3) was troublesome, this time to 
the GI in the public information office who had to 
write up the action. (One might ask why there is not 
more falsification of the number of weapons cap- 
tured as a way of eliminating the disparity. The an- 
swer is probably that the captured-weapons figure is 
much more difficult to falsify, because one is dealing 
with concrete, gathered objects concerning which ac- 
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The body count is the perfect symbol of America’s 
descent into evil. . . the amount of killing becomes 


the total measure of achievement. 


curacy or falsification can readily be proven, as op- 
posed to corpses that, in their repellent distance, lend 
themselves to every kind of admixture of exagger- 
ation, fantasy, and falsification.) One form of com- 
promise was combining the figure of “128 Viet 
Cong" with that of “24 civilians." The “middle 
knowledge” of the situation was reflected in the dual- 
ity of response to the final figure. On the one hand, 
there was “great excitement” at the base area be- 
cause it was “the largest for the task force since it had 
begun operations forty days earlier.” On the other, 
there was a certain amount of embarrassment and 
uneasiness reflecting considerable awareness of what 
had actually happened—as expressed in such com- 
ments, as “Ha ha, they were all women and chil- 
dren,” and in what one observer called “a general 
feeling that this was a bad show, that something 
should be investigated.” 

In the end, Charlie Company was credited with 
only fourteen of the 128 “kills,” and the majority of 
these were attributed to “artillery fire" as a way of 
giving the incident a greater aura of combat. The of- 
ficial report referred to “contact with the enemy 
force,” and the colonel in command of the task force 
was quoted as saying that “the combat assault went 
like clockwork.” We may thus say that the body 
count served as a spurious concretization of the 
whole illusionary system, and itself became the locus 
of falsification. 

One learns more about this phenomenon from 
other impressions of how the bodies were counted. A 
veteran who was present at My Lai told me that the 
prevailing standard was: “The ones that could walk 
they counted as bodies. The ones that couldn’t walk 
they counted as, you know, sort of, they didn’t count 
them. Because they couldn’t have been Viet Cong. 
They thought about this later.” He went on to say 
that he had heard talk of a body count of over 300 
(undoubtedly the early count made by Medina), and 
was never clear about why it was reduced to 128. But 
the distinctions he describes, the informal attempts to 
impose a “standard” according to which one counts 
some bodies and not others, all this suggests the need 
to hold on to fragmentary aspects of actuality and 
“logic” in the service of the larger illusion. 

Needless to say, these standards varied greatly. I 
heard descriptions of totals inflated in every conceiv- 
able way: by counting severed pieces of corpses as in- 
dividual bodies; by counting a whole corpse several 
times on the basis of multiple claims for “credit” (by 
the man or unit doing the killing, the patrol encoun- 
tering the body, the headquarters outfit hearing 
about the killing, and so on); and by counting mur- 
dered civilians, animals, or nonexistent “bodies” ac- 
cording to the kinds of need, ambition, and whim we 
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have already encountered. Once a corpse had been 
identified (or imagined), it became that of a slain 
“enemy,” and therefore evidence of warrior prow- 
ess—as the My Lai survivor makes clear: “If it’s dead 
it’s VC. Because it's dead. If it’s dead it had to be VC. 
And of course a corpse couldn't defend itself any- 
how." He went on to place the body count in a 
framework of corrupt competitiveness—a company 
commander “obsessed with the body count" who 
"wanted a body count that would just beat all," that 
would "satisfy him . . . [and] satisfy higher head- 
quarters . . . even if he knows this body count is a 
big dirty old lie." For *probably higher headquarters 
knows also. So they're fooling each other and their- 
selves as well." 

I am convinced that the ethically sensitive histo- 
rians of the future will select the phenomenon of the 
body count as the perfect symbol of America's de- 
scent into evil. The body count manages to distill the 
essence of the American numbing, brutalization, and 
illusion into a grotesque technicalization: there is 
something to count, a statistic for accomplishment. I 
know of no greater corruption than this phenome- 
non: the amount of killing—any killing—becomes the 
total measure of achievement. And concerning that 
measure, one lies, to others as well as to oneself, 
about why, who, what, and how many one kills. 


3. Opening Up 


n earlier work, I found that survivors of the Hiro- 
shima holocaust experienced what I described as 
"a vast breakdown of faith in the larger human 
matrix supporting each individual life, and therefore 
a loss of faith (or trust) in the structure of existence." 
The same is true not only for large numbers of Viet- 
nam veterans but, perhaps in more indirect and 
muted ways, for Americans in general. This shattered 
existential faith has to do with remaining bound by 
the image of holocaust, of grotesque and absurd 
death and equally absurd survival. Even Americans 
who have not seen Vietnam feel something of a na- 
tional descent into existential evil, a sense that the 
killing and dying done in their name cannot be 
placed within a meaningful system of symbols, can- 
not be convincingly “formulated.” The result is a 
widespread if again vague feeling of lost integrity at 
times approaching moral-psychological dis- 
integration. 

What distinguishes Vietnam veterans from the rest 
of their countrymen is their awesome experience and 
knowledge of what others merely sense and resist 
knowing, their suffering on the basis of that knowl- 
edge and experience, and, in the case of antiwar vet- 
erans, their commitment to telling the tale. That 
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commitment, especially for rap-group participants, 
meant asking a question very much like that of Re- 
marque’s hero in All Quiet on the Western Front: 
“What would become of us if everything that hap- 
pens out there were quite clear to us?” “Out there” 
means Vietnam, their own minds, and in the end, 
American society as well. 

As part of their mission as survivors, antiwar veter- 
ans seek understanding of and liberation from the 
political and military agents of their own corruption. 
Their constant probing of these and other aspects of 
American society is less in the spirit of calm reflec- 
tion than of anxious and pressured need. Amidst 
their confusions and touchiness, they have shared 
with one another a bond of brotherhood around their 
holocaust, their corruption, and their struggle against 
both. There is a sense in which they can fully trust 
only those who share their experience and their mis- 
sion, though in each this trust may live side by side 
with suspicion of one another, related to suspicion of 
oneself. 

They are loath to judge other veterans whose cor- 
ruption has been much greater than their own. I re- 
call a very tense moment during a psychiatric meet- 
ing at which a group of veterans described some of 
their experiences. When they had finished, a ques- 
tioner from the floor asked them what they thought 
of a promise made by Lieutenant Calley (who was 
then still on trial) that, should he be acquitted, he 
would go on a speaking tour throughout the country 
on behalf of peace. The men visibly stiffened and an- 
swered in a series of terse phrases, such as “I can’t 
judge him,” “I have nothing to say about him,” and 
"It could have been any of us.” They knew too much 
about their own corruptibility and everyone else's 
within that specific atrocity-producing situation 
to be able to pass judgment upon a man in whom 
the disintegrative process had gone still further. 
They were trying to cope not only with their own 
guilt but with their overall formulation of their 
holocaust. 

For they have taken on a very special survivor mis- 
sion, one of extraordinary historical and psychologi- 
cal significance. They are flying in the face of the tra- 
ditional pattern of coping with survivor emotions, 
which was to join organizations of veterans that not 
only justify their particular war but embrace war- 
making and militarism in general. Contemporary 
"antiwar warriors" are turning that pattern on its 
head. and finding significance in their survival by ex- 
posing precisely the meaninglessness—and the evil— 
of their war. They do so, not as individual poets or 
philosophers (like those who emerged, for instance, 
from World War I), but as an organized group of or- 
dinary war veterans. The psychological rub in the 
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process is the need to call forth and confront their 
own “warlike” selves, or, as they sometimes put it 
"the person in me that fought the war." 

For a number of them, and at varying intervals, 
political activities become inseparable from psycho- 
logical need. Telling their story to American society 
has been both a political act and a means of con- 
fronting psychologically an inauthentic experience 
and moving beyond it toward authenticity. For such 
people not only is protest necessary to psychological 
help—it is psychological help. At one moment one 
sees confused youngsters struggling to put together 
their shattered psychological selves—at another, young 
people with premature wisdom. As one of them ex- 
pressed this uneasy combination to me, “I feel bitter 
because I’m a pretty young guy and the things I had to 
do and see I shouldn’t have to in a normal lifetime.” 
Still, they feel they have come to difficult truths that 
“adult” American society refuses to face. Indeed, in 
their eyes most of adult America lives in illusion. They 
describe others saying such things to them as “You’re 
different from other people” or “You seem to know 
things that other people don't know.” Since that knowl- 
edge has to do with death and pain, they have a double 
view of themselves in another way as well. They see 
themselves sometimes as a victimized group unrecog- 
nized and rejected by existing society, and sometimes 
as a special elite who alone can lay claim to a unique 
experience of considerable value in its very extremity 
and evil. 

There is an additional paradox: that of an anti- 
military group creating itself around its military ex- 
perience, an antiwar group made up of those who 
fought the war and now oppose it. This means that 
their war-linked death anxiety and death guilt are 
constantly at issue. Merely to be in one another's 
presence is a reminder of the conflict and pain 
around which their group takes shape. No wonder 
they are wary of their own identity as antiwar veter- 
ans. As one of them said during a rap session: “Our 
life is being against the war. When the war ends, then 
we end as people." While ostensibly referring only to 
his antiwar organization, he was unconsciously re- 
vealing his own sense of depending totally upon— 
and being consumed by—the identity of the antiwar 
warrior. 

By a number of criteria, the groups my colleagues 
and I have worked with—several hundred men—rep- 
resent a small minority of the thirty thousand Viet- 
nam veterans against the war, and they, in turn, of 
the three million Vietnam veterans.! For one thing, 





"The figure is much higher if one includes those who have been 
involved in the war while stationed in Thailand and other parts of 
Southeast Asia. 
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most of the men in these groups saw active combat, 
as opposed to the majority of men stationed there, 
who were in support assignments. For another, they 
emerged with an articulate antiwar position, in con- 
trast to the majority, who take no public stance on 
the war, and to another minority, who emerged 
strongly supporting it. Concerning the first issue, my 
impression was that the intensity of residual conflicts 
was roughly parallel to one’s degree of involvement 
in (or closeness to) combat, but that the sense of ab- 
surd evil radiated outward from the actual killing 
and dying, and that every American in Vietnam 
shared in some of the corruption of that environ- 
ment; hence Polner’s finding that no Vietnam vet- 
eran was free of doubt about what he had been 
called upon to do. 

Similarly, even those who later come to insist that 
we should have gone all out to win the war—should 
have “nuked Hanoi” or “killed all the gooks"—are 
struggling to cope with their confusions and give 
some form and significance to their survival. There is 
evidence that antiwar and prowar veterans (the cate- 
gories are misleading, and the latter hardly exist in a 
public sense) are closer psychologically than might 
be suspected—or to put the matter another way, they 
take different paths in struggling to resolve the same 
psychological conflicts. Clearly the great majority of 
Vietnam veterans struggle silently, and apolitically, 
with that specific constellation of survivor conflict as- 
sociated with Vietnam’s atrocity-producing situation, 
so that one antiwar veteran could comment: “I hear 
a lot of people say, “We know Vietnam veterans and 
they don’t feel the way you do.’ My immediate reac- 
tion to that is, ‘Wait and see. If they are lucky, they 
will. If they are lucky, they will open up.’ " The likeli- 
hood is that relatively few of the three million Viet- 
nam veterans will be able to “open up” in the way he 
means. Yet there is a very real sense in which those 
few are doing symbolic psychological work for all 
veterans, and indeed for all of American society. 


4. Guilt 


he American survivor of Vietnam carries 

within himself the special taint of his war. His 

taint has to do with guilt evoked by death. His 
most disturbing images are of particular encounters 
with the dead and dying; his harshest self-judgments 
emerge from these encounters and concern not only 
what he did or did not do, but his sense of the overall 
“project” he was part of. 

In the rap groups, the men frequently talked of 
their resentment of others viewing them as “mon- 
sters," “beasts,” and “murderers.” But before long 
they made it clear that these were their own self- 
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The men speak of *sneaking back" into society, just 


as they were *sneaked" into Vietnam. 


judgments as well. A typical sequence was that of 
one man who described being unable to take a 
steady job after returning from Vietnam largely be- 
cause of what he took to be negative attitudes of pro- 
spective employers: “They would think, *There's a 
murderer, a monster.’ I sometimes still think that my- 
self." 

One man in our group described being spat upon 
by an anonymous greeter at the airport when he re- 
turned, an experience referred to so often by veterans 
as to become a kind of mythic representation of a 
feeling shared by the American people and the veter- 
ans themselves: an image of Vietnam as a war of 
*grunts" immersed in filth (rather than one of noble 
warriors on a path of glory) who return in filth to 
American society. They have fought in an unde- 
clared and therefore psychologically "illegitimate" 
war, without either ceremonies of departure or pa- 
rades of victorious return. Rather, the men speak of 
“sneaking back" into society, just as they were 
“sneaked” into Vietnam by higher authorities spin- 
ning (and caught in) a web of deceptions about 
whether American troops were to go to Vietnam, 
how many, how long they would stay there, and what 
they would do there. 

There is a bitter paradox around the whole issue of 
wrongdoing that is neither lost on these men nor 
fully resolved by them. Sent as intruders in an Asian 
revolution, asked to fight a filthy and unfathomable 
war, they return as intruders in their own society, de- 
filed by that war in the eyes of the very people who 
sent them as well as in their own. Images and feelings 
of guilt are generally associated with transgression— 
with having crossed boundaries that should not be 
crossed, with having gone beyond limits that should 
not be exceeded. Here the transgression has to do 
with two kinds of death, that which they witnessed 
and “survived” (deaths of buddies) and that which 
they inflicted on the Vietnamese. Though the two in- 
volve different experiences, they merge in the ab- 
surdity and evil of the entire project. Hence the men 
feel themselves to have been part of a "killing force" 
not only in the literal military sense but in a moral- 
psychological sense as well. Above all, they are sur- 
vivors who cannot inwardly justify what they have 
seen and done—and are therefore caught in a vicious 
circle of death and guilt. Memories of deaths wit- 
nessed or inflicted, the death imprint, evoke disturb- 
ing feelings of guilt, which in turn activate that im- 
print. The resulting death guilt, at whatever level of 
consciousness, is the fundamental psychological leg- 
acy of this particular war. 

Hence the touchiness of the veterans, revealed es- 
pecially during early rap groups, about certain ques- 
tions frequently asked them upon their return, espe- 
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John Wayne never felt sorry.” 


cially by children: “Did you kill anyone over there? 
How many did you kill? How did you fee/ when you 
killed someone?” The veterans felt badly used by 
their questioners, saw them as deriving some kind of 
pleasure from hearing about killing, and interpreted 
these questions as proof that people in America, even 
children, are “programmed for violence.” But they 
quickly came back to their own struggles about how 
much to condemn themselves for having killed or 
helped with killing, and for having remained alive. 
They explored the realization that they could kill, did 
kill, and only partly accepted the justification they 
themselves put forth, namely that it was necessary to 
kill in order to survive. Much of those early meetings 
was taken up with the men testing one another—and 
finding themselves wanting—by setting up virtually 
impossible moral choices: “If you had to kill some- 
one again in order to survive, would you do it?” “If 
you had to kill an innocent person in order to sur- 
vive, would you do that?” “If you had to kill a child 
in order to survive, would you do that?” 

In posing these dilemmas, they were groping for a 
moral and psychological “position” on what they had 
done. They were performing a kind of psychic danse 
macabre around their own death guilt, moving gin- 
gerly back and forth, toward and away from it. At 
times they seemed to pass judgments of total evil: on 
all men or on “human nature” (the idea that anyone 
would kill anyone to save his own life); on American 
society (its demand that everyone be violent); and ul- 
timately on themselves (their willingness to kill, 
sometimes even with pleasure, having revealed them 
to be, at bottom, nothing but murderers). But one 
could also perceive a search for an alternative to total 
evil, for a better way to recognize and confront their 
own guilt. 

_A man who had earlier believed in the military, 
and in fact was able to refrain from firing at My Lai 
largely because he felt the true soldier did not do 
such things, now asked himself: “Is there anything in 
[the military] that’s worthy of anything . . . worthy 
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of me . . . that I should stay in, that they should 
Pe have me?”—conveying the impression that in his own 
ES eyes neither he nor it had lived up to acceptable war- 
E rior standards. He went on to speak of a profound 
E loss of faith in both ordinary men (*T'l never trust 
B- people like I did before") and in leaders (*. . ^ be- 
b- fore that I thought . . . people who had the power 
e had enough sense . . . they couldn't make mistakes, 


at least big mistakes"). He had difficulty extricating 
himself from an abyss of infinite evil: *I used to 
think that there was a certain limit to what [people] 
do." Underlying everything was his realization that 
"I could have been one of those who did the shooting." 

He faced another pitfall as well. Telling the truth 
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“I felt sorry. I don't know why I felt sorry. 


about My Lai made him feel guilty toward his bud- 
dies because "even though you may be trying to help 
them they will think that you're hurting them—and 
you don't want to have them think that you're hurt- 
ing them." 

He remained confused, longing always for the kind 
of precise, authoritative (and authoritarian) self- 
judgment, the definitive survivor formulation, that 
kept eluding him. One man put the matter of these 
confusions rather simply when, in the course of a dis- 
cussion, he told of killing a Viet Cong soldier with a 
knife, and then added rather softly: “I felt sorry. I 
don't know why I felt sorry. John Wayne never felt 
sorry." That is, one was supposed to be tough and 
numbed, but one was not—at least not entirely— 
given the extent of disbelief in “the enemy" and in 
one's right to kill him. 


e see two general forms of guilt, that can be 

designated as static and animating. Static 

guilt is characterized by a closed universe 
of transgression and expected punishment in which 
one is unable to extricate oneself from a deathlike in- 
dividual condition. One form we see it take is that of 
numbed guilt, in which one's *deadened state" seems 
to be a literal form of retribution for one's own act of 
killing: the punishment fits the crime. 

Numbed guilt resembles what Freud called an un- 
conscious sense of guilt—but I use the term to em- 
phasize the extent to which the entire being is “fro- 
zen" or desensitized in order to avoid feeling the 
"wound" (or “death”) one has caused (or thinks one 
has caused), leaving one anesthetized from much of 
life itself. 

Numbed guilt includes a vague feeling of badness, 
of having transgressed, in the absence of a form or 
even a clear-cut emotional structure within which to 
articulate that guilt. Unable to confront what one has 
done, or even to feel clearly guilty, one is instead 
plagued by an unformed, free-floating discomfort 
with oneself, which is likely to be associated with 
touchiness, suspiciousness, and withdrawal. 

"Self-lacerating" guilt is another form of static 
guilt, in which, rather than a sustained *deadening," 
one performs a perpetual *killing" of the self. That 
is, the mea culpa of self-condemnation takes the form 
of a repetition-compulsion, and the very insistence 
upon one's own unmitigated evil prevents actual 
"knowledge" of guilt. The *as if" situation here is 
that of continuous reenactment of the retribution, 
continuous killing of the self. Guilt accompanying 
clinical forms of depression, and what we speak of 
more generally as “neurotic guilt,” tend to be of this 
self-lacerating variety. 
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In both of these forms of static guilt one is cut off 
from the life process—held in a state of separation 
and inner disintegration as well as stasis—that is, in a 
death-dominated condition. 

Animating guilt, in contrast, is characterized by 
bringing oneself to life around one’s guilt. This re- 
quires active imagery of possibility beyond the guilt 
itself. Animating guilt and image beyond the guilt 
are in a continuous dialectical relationship, the one 
requiring the other. Thus, animating guilt propels 
one toward connection, integrity, and movement. But 
for this self-propulsion to occur, one requires prior 
internal images of at least the possibility of these life- 
affirming patterns, imagery that can in turn relate to 
something in the external environment. In this sense, 
the imagery of possibility antedates the animating 
guilt, but it is also true that animating guilt can acti- 
vate the individual to the point of virtually creating 
such imagery. 

Above all, animating guilt is a source of self- 
knowledge—confirming Martin Buber’s dictum that 
“man is the being who is capable of becoming guilty 
and is capable of illuminating his guilt.” In illumi- 
nating one’s guilt, one illuminates the self. Nor is ani- 
mating guilt merely “restitutive,” though it can cer- 
tainly be that. Rather, it presses beyond existing 
arrangements, toward new images and possibilities, 
toward transformation. Above all, animating guilt is 
inseparable from the idea of being responsible for 
one’s actions—so much so that we may define it as 
the anxiety of responsibility. 

To be sure, these various forms of guilt do not sep- 
arate out as precisely as this schema might suggest; 
they in fact overlap and probably never exist in pure 
form. But I have observed in a considerable number 
of veterans a relationship to guilt so animating as to 
be a form of personal liberation. The discovery of 
one’s animating guilt can, for such men, be nothing 
less than rediscovery of oneself as a human being. 
One deserter, for instance, remembered his dramatic 
recognition that “I was somebody with feelings who 
had done something wrong and I—I was not an ani- 
mal or some kind of killing machine." 


5. Rage and Violence 


nresolved death guilt can also be expressed 
through feelings of rage and impulses 
toward violence. These are prominent in 
survivors of any war, but the binds, betrayals, and 
corruptions experienced by the Vietnam veteran fuel 
those tendencies to the point where they invade large 
zones of his psyche. Bursts of anger were very 
frequent during our rap sessions, and it was more or 
less taken for granted that rage close to the surface 
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was the normal emotion of the Vietnam veteran. 
The important question was what one did with 
the rage. During individual and group sessions, three 
different patterns of rage and violence seemed to 
emerge. 

There was first what could be called the habit of 
violence. In war, violence becomes a quick and abso- 
lute solution to whatever seems to threaten or in- 
trude, all the more so when there is great confusion 
about where danger lies and who is the enemy. Be- 
yond that, the veteran can become habituated to the 
survivor mission of "revenge" (for buddies killed and 
other forms of suffering) and extend it to the civilian 
environment. A number of veterans told how, when 
brushed by someone on the street—or simply an- 
noyed by something another person had done—they 
would have an impulse to “throttle” or kill him. And 
they would directly associate this impulse with pat- 
terns of behavior cultivated in Vietnam: with 
“wasting” whoever passed for the enemy, with the 
numbing and brutalization underlying that behavior, 
but also with the rage beneath the numbing. As one 
man put it: “In Vietnam you're mad all the time— 
you wake up mad—you're mad when you eat, mad 
when you sleep, mad when you walk, mad when you 
sit—just mad all the time." He was undoubtedly over- 
emphasizing the awareness of anger, but probably ac- 
curate about the extent of its inner existence, even if 
defended against. (His use of the word *mad" could 
also unwittingly imply "craziness.") In any case, an 
important segment of a generation of young Ameri- 
can men built identities and life-styles around the 
rage and violencé of a war environment as absorbing 
as it was corrupting. The guilt-linked sense of these 
inner zones of rage and violence is precisely what 
causes a man to retain the image of himself as a 
"monster." 

Others have observed a similar preoccupation with 
violence in Vietnam veterans. Charles Levy, a young 
sociologist who has done extensive interviewing and 
"rapping" with working-class marine veterans, says 
that "the thinking of these veterans seems to be domi- 
nated by a fear of their own violence." Moreover, they 
were prone to give expression to random violence 
toward relatives, friends, or strangers.! Levy recognizes 
that some of these men had violent tendencies before 
they went to Vietnam, but believes that *the level of 
violence has now changed," and “now it has no bound- 





Out of Charles Levy's original sample of sixty men he inter- 
viewed, a total of seven have been accused of murder (two) or at- 
tempted murder (five), which comes to a total of more than 10 per- 
cent. Of course, much more extensive statistics on a national basis 
are required, but a greater potential for random violence in Viet- 
nam veterans than in veterans of other wars would be consistent 
with their particularly intense survivor conflicts. 
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aries." We can say that the guilt-linked habit of vio- 
lence cultivated in Vietnam undermines earlier con- 
trols and distinctions about violence—as evidenced in 
observations like Levy's and in reports of violent 
crimes by Vietnam veterans. 

Simply by coming to the rap group, the men I 
worked with were in effect taking a stand against 
random violence. Not that they lacked such impulses, 
often in complicated form. One veteran, somewhat 
prone to violence from childhood, spoke of his post- 
Vietnam struggles to overcome “the beast in me," by 
which he meant an inclination to attack other people 
suddenly while in a dreamlike state in which he was 
hardly aware of what he was doing. For some time 
after his return from Vietnam he worked as a milk- 
man on a night route, where he could avoid other 
people and express his rage by periodic screams into 
the night. He spoke about his violent impulses in a 
repetitious, self-enclosed fashion, as though protect- 
ing himself from something underneath the violence. 
One of the professionals helped the group break 
through this protective armor by pointing out the 
profound fear behind each situation of violence the 
veteran described, to which he quickly responded: 
“Yes, sometimes I think I’m still back with those thir- 
teen guys [in my squad]. . . . It'slike going out on a 
mission and waiting for the first shot.” He was, in 
other words, associating his violent impulses with 


death anxiety. The imagery he used was reminiscent : 


of a tendency, described by Levy, for veterans to ex- 
perience, at the moment of their violence, what they 
referred to as a “flashback” to Vietnam—to a situ- 
ation either of combat or the killing of civilians. 
The veteran quoted above told how, when in Viet- 
nam, he and other GI's sometimes played a contem- 
porary version of Russian roulette, in which one man 
would pull the pin of a grenade, which would then be 
tossed back and forth among the men until one of 
them made a decision to throw it off safely just be- 
fore it exploded. Such a game combines violent and 
suicidal impulses as a response to overwhelming fear 
of death. In them, the men are able to re-create in 
playful-fearful microcosm—and thereby mock—the 
threat of absurd death characterizing the larger war. 
Over the course of more than a year's involvement in 
the rap group, this veteran's violent tendencies greatly 


A second form of rage and potential violence cen- 
ters around the theme of betrayal, the veterans' sense 
of having been victimized, badly used, or as they of- 
ten put it, “fucked over,” in having been sent to fight 
in Vietnam. They spoke about having been misled, 
put in a situation where they both slaughtered people 
and suffered for no reason, and were then abused or 
ignored on their return. There was sometimes talk of 
contemptuous treatment from employers or prospec- 
tive employers, to whom “coming from Vietnam 
didn't mean a damn thing" (though they also real- 
ized that on many occasions, it was they, the veter- 
ans, who resisted the jobs). In this and other ways 
they expressed "victim's rage," which could extend to 
virtually every aspect of living. 

At the same time the group was sensitive to, and 
would critically explore, tendencies to remain immo- 
bilized by extreme suspicion and a paranoid outlook, 
or by notions of “destroying everything"—American 
society, the people in it. 

For just as the men rejected the imposed role of 
executioner, so they rejected that of "victim." It was 
always a matter of a particular person and his behav- 
ior, actions, or decisions—never a mere “victim”— 
however duped and badly treated by the all too real 
forces of victimization. These external forces (the 
government and military pursuing the war, the police 
and courts imposing absurd penalties for marihuana 
use as a way of suppressing a political militant, and 
so on) were taken seriously as part of the equation; 
there was never a reduction of all rage to childhood 
resentments, though these too were examined. Rage 
and indignation were too much respected for that: 
they were looked upon as significant, at times painful 
and self-destructive, but often appropriate and valu- 
able emotions. 

The rage could be directed toward any figures or 
symbols of authority, especially official authority— 
political leaders, the Veterans Administration, repre- 
sentatives of *the establishment" or ordinary middle- 
class society or the “older generation." Specific lead- 
ers and symbols were also discussed at length, so that 
psychological judgments could be informed by criti- 
cal perspectives on “normal” social arrangements. 
But there was a special kind of rage reserved for the 
military. 
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diminished. He could then "confess" that he had been 
much less violent in Vietnam than he had implied. He 
had previously given the impression that he had killed 


The men expressed fantasies, old or current, of 
violent revenge toward those in the military who had 
abused them, especially toward “lifers” (regular 
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many people in Vietnam, whereas in actuality, despite 
extensive combat experience, he could not be certain 
he had killed anyone. After overcoming a certain 
amount of death anxiety and death guilt, that is, he 
had much less need to call forth his inner “beast” to 
lash out at others or at himself. 


army men), who seemed much more hated than any- 
body officially designated as “the enemy.” These im- 
ages could be relatively focused, or they could take 
on the diffuse, impotent quality of a recollection of 
one deserter: “I wanted to become a Communist. I 
wanted to assassinate the President. I wanted to or- 
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“Look, you bastards who are passing judgment—/ 
did these things too—everyone did them.” 


ganize some kind of uprising that would swoop down 
on the Pentagon—save the world from the imperial- 
istic United States, et cetera, et cetera.” 

More frequently, the men would describe a gradu- 
ally mounting bitterness at being “hassled” and ulti- 
mately betrayed by the military. That “betrayal” 
could take the form of a variety of small indignities, 
broken promises, bad assignments, lack of recogni- 
tion, or brutalization by specific officers or noncoms— 
but always at the end of the road was the ultimate 
betrayal of Vietnam. Those most embittered toward 
the military were the ones who had initially believed 
in it and given themselves to it. Their resentful cri- 
tique could extend far beyond the Vietnam War to 
corruptions throughout its structure, but they would 
always return to the war as both reflecting and fur- 
thering the poisoning of an institution they had ad- 
mired, and within which they had for a time flour- 
ished. For them the betrayal was greatest. 


hese first two patterns—the habit of violence 

and the sense of having been betrayed— 

hearken back to the past, even if mostly the 
immediate past. But there is a third, more forward- 
looking pattern of rage and potential violence that 
seemed to dwarf the other two in intensity—or, more 
accurately, to combine with the other two patterns to 
give the rage a more immediate focus. I refer to the 
rage associated with a man telling his story of what 
he had experienced in Vietnam—to a considerable 
extent laying himself bare—and then being rebuffed. 
This rage was directed not so much toward war sup- 
porters or political opponents but toward those who 
“don’t give a damn.” 

When the antiwar veterans hold their public hear- 
ings in various parts of the country and reveal details 
of brutality, murder, and atrocity, they are by no 
means simply beating their breasts to insist upon 
their own everlasting guilt. Rather, they are angrily 
exposing the atrocity-producing situation within 
which these acts were committed. Even the handful 
of veterans who “turned themselves in” to legal au- 
thorities at the time of the trial of Lieutenant Calley 
were saying something like: “Look, you bastards who 
are passing judgment—7 did these things too—every- 
one did them." And when they flamboyantly cast 
away their medals near the Capitol building, they 
did so with the rage of “survivor-heroes” not only re- 
jecting tainted awards but literally throwing them in 
the face of those who bestowed them. To be sure, 
there is guilt behind their actions. But there is also 
the bitter rage of men who have been betrayed, the 
angry insistence that the guilt be shared, and, above 
all, that the nature of the atrocity-producing situ- 
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ation be recognized. When they make this effort and 
are rebuffed, the antiwar veterans are left, so to 
speak, alone with their static guilt and impotent rage. 
What they seek and in some cases have partly 
achieved is a way of using their guilt and rage to 
transform themselves and their society. 


6. Counterfeits 


cial tone—best described as ironic rage—for two 
categories of people they encountered in Viet- 
nam: chaplains and “shrinks.” 

The very mention of a military chaplain quickly 
brought forth smirks, jibes, and the kind of uneasy 
laughter suggested by the half-conscious witticism, 
“Those chaplains—oh my God!” With bitter enthusi- 
asm, they gave endless examples of chaplains bless- 
ing the troops, their mission, their guns, their killing. 
As one of the men put it, “Whatever we were doing 

. . murder. . . atrocities . . . God was always on 
our side." 

Or as a Catholic veteran explained: *Yes, I would 
go to confession, and say, ‘Sure, I’m smoking dope 
again. I guess I blew my state of grace again.’ But I 
didn't say anything about killing." Whatever his ac- 
tual words to his confessor, he was referring to reli- 
gious arrangements that held one spiritually account- 
able only for a meaningless transgression and not for 
the ultimate one. The chaplain presided over this 
hypocritical ritualization of evil, and then sanc- 
tioned—even “blessed”—the routine, unritualized, 
and genuinely malignant evil. The real message of 
this ostensibly religious transaction was: Stay within 
our moral clichés as a way of draining off excess 
guilt, and then feel free to plunge into the business at 
hand. 

One man spoke especially bitterly of “chaplains’ 
bullshit.” He went on to illustrate what he meant by 
recalling the death of a close buddy, followed by a 
combined funeral ceremony and pep talk—like that 
at My Lai, but this time conducted by a chaplain—at 
which the men were urged to “kill more of them.” 
Similarly, the veteran who had carried the corpse of 
his closest buddy on his back after his company had 
been annihilated told of “the bullshit ceremony” that 
followed, at which the chaplain spoke of “the noble 
sacrifice for the sake of their country” made by the 
dead. The same veteran told of having become so en- 
raged at the time that he went back to the chaplain’s 
tent later and almost assaulted him. Overwhelmed 
with death anxiety and death guilt, and desperately 
in need of an authentic formulation of survival, the 
chaplain’s plea for false witness threw him into a 
state of rage and near psychotic dissociation. 


I their diffuse anger, the men reserved a very spe- 
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F” JusT $10 more than the cost of 
a week in Amsterdam, KLM gives 
you Amsterdam plus London or 
Paris. This unbeatable bargain will 
be available from November 1 to 
March 31. 

First, we fly you to Amsterdam 
on one of our comfort-engineered 
747's. Our cabin crew fusses over 
you as if you were royalty. After 
all, we’re not called Royal Dutch 
Airlines for nothing. 

You are met at the airport and 
taken to your hotel. There you're 
invited to a welcoming party which 
includes cheese and beer. You also 
get membership in the Amsterdam 
Club. You can use their attractive 
facilities as a meeting place or mes- 
sage center. 


Your Day on the House. 


To make your welcome even warm- 
er, the Dutch have arranged 18 free 
surprises for you—plus discounts at 
top stores. You'll get a free bike, 
free canalboat ride, free typically 
Dutch lunch, free dinner, free drink 
in an old Dutch pub, free ticket to a 
Concertgebouw Orchestra concert 
(i£ performing during your stay). 
And much more. 

You can also enjoy the things 
that make Amsterdam exciting to so 
many tourists. But without the 
throng of summer tourists. Dutch 
beer or the surprising “genever” at 


surprisingly low prices. The fasci- 
nating Dutch houses, many of them 
living museums. And a lot more. 


What kind of hotel 


will you stay at? 


A good, scrupulously clean hotel— 
with private bath or shower. Your 
room will include a Dutch breakfast 
(several kinds of bread, Dutch 
cheese, jam, and superb coffee). 

In Paris or London, depending 
on which city you pick, the hotel 
will be of the same quality as in 
Amsterdam. And you'll get break- 
fast there, too. 

If you pick Paris 
as your second city. 
After Amsterdam, we'll fly you to 
Paris for four days and four nights. 


There'll be a welcoming party here 
too—with wine and cake. 
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Later, you'll get two tickets to 
the Opera Comique, Olympia or 
Bobino Music Halls. You'll also get 
a discount towards the dinner show 
at the Lido, plus free tea at Galeries 
Lafayette Department Store. 


If you pick London 
as the second city. 
When we fly you to London from 


Amsterdam, you'll fly right into an- 
other welcoming party— with tea 


courtesy of the Amsterdam Tourist Office. 


and biscuits. (It is London, after all.) 
After you're settled in a proper 
British hotel, you can go to the the- 
ater. You'll get two tickets (orches- 
tra, stall or dress circle) to plays or 
musicals on the London stage. į 
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between December 15, 1972 and January 4, 1973. Tour prices are per person based on double occupancy. 
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His brand of diplomacy infuriated Stalin and got him expelled from Russia. 


His return to diplomatic service under JFK helped forge a lasting bond with Yugoslavia. 





His Memoirs, 1925-1950 won the Pulitzer Prize and the National Book Award in 1968. 


Now he has written the continuation of 

what has been called "the single most valuable 
political book written by an American in 

the 20th century... repuviic 


GEORGE F KENNAN 


emols 


1950-1963 


Resuming a narrative of rare candor and eloquence, the 
distinguished diplomat and historian takes the reader 
“inside” the years bounded by his efforts to end hostilities 
in Korea and the cementing of the U.S.-Yugoslav accord. 
Covered in detail are Mr. Kennan’s adamant opposition 

to the confrontation strategy of the Cold War and to 
McCarthyism, his emergence as a major historian (including 
the controversial Reith Lectures at Oxford), and other 
incidents and impressions from a remarkable dual career. 
Penetrating portraits of Acheson, Oppenheimer, Dulles, 
Eisenhower, Tito and JFK appear throughout the book. 
























“Pure Kennan, whether in its perceptive treatment of the 
McCarthy years or in its brilliant epilogue...a fascinating, 
elegantly styled book written by a man of mind." 
—Robert F. Delaney, Sherman Professor of Diplomacy, 
U.S. Naval War College, Newport, R. l., from 
his review in Library Journal. 


George Tames 


$12.50 at all bookstores 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 
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We could have put outa piar 
after the Second World War, to O. 


But we couldn't have put out William Lawsons. 


William Lawson’s 
could have put out a quite 
decent Scotch. Just likea 
lot of others did. 

But whisky men make 
the decisions at William 
Lawson's. Not eager 
businessmen. 

So we didn’t do 
what everyone else did. 

. Sure, there were 
some good whiskies 
available for blending | 
then, but the Scotch that / 
resulted wouldn’t have | 
been the same William 
Lawson’s that had built 
such an enviable 
reputation in England 
and Scotland since 1849. 

Because the malt 
whiskies we needed for 
our Scotch just weren't 
available in quantity. 

(There are 107 
different malt whisky 
distilleries 1n Scotland. 
We're interested in only 
15 of them.) 

So we waited. 
Patiently. Waited until 
William Lawson’s could be 
bottled right. The only way 
we wanted. (With the malts 


If we can't make it right, | 
we just don’t make it. 


pipe 


of those exceptional 15.) 
It wasn’t until 1959, 
14 years later, that there was 
enough of a supply of those 
particular whiskies to make 
Lawson’s Lawson’s again. 
First for Scotland. 





price for such a superior 
Scotch? 

Well, remember, we 
were l4 years late. And 
there were over 250 of the 
other brands on shelves 
here already. 

And money 


Hk f, N always gets peoples’ 


Later for England. Some 
for France. And a limited 
supply for America. (Just 
enough to send a small 
initial shipment.) : 
And with that modest fi 
shipment to America, a 


modest price to go along. . M. 


(Lower than we get at 
home, in fact.) : 
Why sucha modest 4 X 


















attention. 

We wanted to 
make it easy for 
America to try this 
pleasing Scotch. 

But now it’s 
1972. And we've 
stockpiled enough of 
those 15 great blending 
xs. malt whiskies to send 
considerably more 
4 Lawson’s to America. 
| More, but still 

not a lot. 
More, still with the 


modest price. 


The same light, yet 
full-bodied Lawson’s that 


o " didn't compromise. 


And never will. 

Ask for it soon. Today. 

How long can you 
expect us to be so modest 
about a Scotch like ours? 
; William Lawson's. 


M a 


86.8 Proof Bottled in Scotland 
86.8 PROOF + 100% BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES + WILLIAM LAWSON'S IMPORTED BY PALMER & LORD LTD., SYOSSET, N.Y. 
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References to “shrinks” were in the same tone. The 
men told a number of stories in which either they or 
others had asked to see a psychiatrist because of 
some form of psychological suffering associated with 
the war, only to be in one way or another “reas- 
sured” by him and “helped” to return to combat. 
One veteran told of two men he knew of who had 
served as marine undertakers, which meant they had 
to prepare bodies for shipment and place them in 
body bags. After a period of time both men sought 
out a psychiatrist to tell him that they simply could 
not do the work anymore—but in both cases were 
urged (in effect, required) to “accept” and adapt to 
their assignment. Both did, only to be faced with 
overwhelming conflicts much later on. 

Chaplains and psychiatrists are not only spiritual 
counselors: Americans also perceive them, rightly or 
wrongly, as “guardians of the spirit,” as guides to 
“right thinking” and “proper behavior” (in this way 
psychiatrists resemble chaplains more than they do 
other physicians). The veterans were trying to say 
that the only thing worse than being ordered by mili- 
tary authorities to participate in absurd evil is to 
have that evil rationalized and justified by “guard- 
ians of the spirit.” Chaplains and psychiatrists thus 
fulfill the function of helping men adjust to com- 
mitting war crimes, while lending their spiritual au- 
thority to the overall project. 

The men sought out chaplains and shrinks because 
of a spiritual-psychological crisis growing out of what 
they perceived to be irreconcilable demands in their 
situation. They sought either escape from absurd evil 
or at the very least a measure of inner separation 
from it. Instead, spiritual-psychological authority was 
employed to seal off any such inner alternative. 
Chaplains and psychiatrists then formed “unholy al- 
liances” not only with the military command but 
with the more corruptible elements of the soldier’s 
individual psyche. We may then speak of the exis- 
tence of a counterfeit universe, in which all-pervasive, 
spiritually reinforced inner corruption becomes the 
price of survival. In such an inverted moral universe, 
whatever residual ethical sensitivity impels the indi- 
vidual against adjusting to evil is under constant ex- 
ternal and internal assault. 


he men described experiencing themselves as 
counterfeit. They spoke of having been “like 
boys playing soldiers"—of having the feeling, 
upon entering combat: “God, this is right out of a 
movie!" One said simply: *Nothing was real." The 
game of war, they seemed to be saying, was there, 
but reduced to childish deception and self-deception. 
The play element was isolated, disconnected, never a 
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part of a believable ritual or contest. They were coun- 
terfeit warriors engaging in counterfeit play. 

One former marine technician described the kind 
of protracted struggle that could take place between 
commitment to immediate military tasks and ever 
more insistent awareness of the counterfeit nature of 
the larger project. He had doubts about the war be- 
fore going to Vietnam, together with a vague but per- 
sistent patriotism, so that he tended initially to look 
upon much of what he encountered as "doing it all 
wrong" rather than ask why his country was doing it 
at all. He immersed himself in his highly technical 
radar work with the intensity and pleasure of a me- 
chanically inclined American boy: "Nobody took the 
time and effort that I did to, you know, play with [the 
radar] It was like tinkering with a car. . . . I got 
along very well with my radar set. I used to play with 
it very well.” That “tinkering,” moreover, by locating 
enemy emplacements, saved American lives: 
"They'd stop and call up, ‘Thanks. . . man, we only 
lost three.’ . . . They'd come back from the field. . . 
come in and shake your hand and cry and say, 
*Wow! Thanks a lot' . . . because they knew." Con- 
scientious, effective, and increasingly recognized, he 
was also sustained by ambition and pride: "I was 
into the [military] game. I was starting to catch on to 
how you played it." Over a period of time, though, 
his powerful sense of duty and responsibility 
“eroded” and “it reached me"—"it" being an 
amorphous sense that the war, the military, every- 
thing around him was counterfeit. 

Smoking pot helped him come to this realization. 
He had already begun to feel that a lot that Ameri- 
cans were doing was "ridiculous," but would then in- 
sist to himself that “there must be a reason... a 
purpose, even though it seems ridiculous to me." 
Only when he and a few other enlisted men would 
retire to a quiet place without their weapons and 
light up would everything become clear: “When I 
was smoking, then I would say, ‘It’s just a bunch of 
bullshit, it really is . . . it really is ridiculous . . . 
really stupid.’ " 

He would have such additional thoughts as, 
“Somebody back there in Washington and somebody 
in Hanoi. . . is programming both of us and we're 
just being tools of it.” He became especially aware of 
the absurdity and ultimate impotence of the military- 
technical arrangements in which he was enveloped: 


Back there they were playing silly games and we had 
to be somehow involved in their silly games. . . . I 
realized the absurdity of all this electronic warfare 

. . this giant technological element that we had that 
was rendered entirely impotent by a few little Viet- 
namese running around and throwing land mines 
here and there. 
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In a growing number of Ameri- The secret is steel’s unique money into municipal coffers 
can cities can collection binshave magnetic quality. It makes the from the sale of can scrap. 
been retired with honor. No more process of magnetic separation à Seventeen cities already have 
collecting, boxing, hauling, practical reality that any city magnetic separation systems— 
2 dumping. But no cop-out from can use. big cities like Chicago, Atlanta 
E environmental concern, either. And communities across the and Houston; and smaller ones 


In these cities former collectors nation are using it—to help solve like Madison, Wisc., Franklin, 
have entered into a responsible the can disposal problem, to turn Ohio, and Melrose Park, Ill. 


C partnership with their communi- used steel cans into new prod- They're recovering an estimated 
E ties. They buy their beverages ucts, to conserve other resources two-and-a-half billion used steel 
* and other products in steel cans. like tin and copper, to save shrink- cans a year. By the end of 1973,11 
es Then they simply drop the ing landfill space and to bring more cities will join the parade. 


i7 empties into their garbage pails, 
et and the city separates them, 
re easily and economically, for 


If your city gets into the act, you 
can stop collecting cans, too... 
and start collecting something 

recycling. | you want to keep. 
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the recycled material 


Tinplate Producers/American Iron and Steel Institute 





“Those chaplains—oh my God! Whatever we were 


doing . . . murder. . . atrocities . . . God was 


The large amphibious tractors (or *amtracs") sent 
in and out of his gun station every day, containing 
weapons, parts, and electronic equipment, came to 
symbolize the absurdity of our technology. 

While smoking, the men began to develop an 
elaborate collective fantasy about a different kind of 
amphibious tractor—one decked out in psychedelic 
colors—“all swirls and everything"—and “filled up 
with dope.” That happy vehicle was driven by 
“Alice,” a fortyish, apparently American woman, 
“kind of dumpy and matronly,” whom everyone was 
delighted to have around: 


She was. . . very much into what we were doing, and 
she liked to smoke dope and she had good stuff. She 
would come around, smoke with the men, pass out 
her dope to them free of charge. 


Alice had the power to turn men off war and on to 
pot and booze. On one occasion, so the tale went, the 
men were ordered to sweep through a village on a 
combat mission, but then instead 


Alice was going to come. . . [and] there wasn't going 
to be any fighting. ... Instead of . . . sweeping 
through the village we were going to. . . say hello to 
the [Vietnamese] girls [who actually did sell mari- 
huana to the men] and sit around and drink a little 
Vietnamese beer . . . and smoke dope. 


Sometimes Alice would come along on a patrol, 
which would mean that “what we were going to do 
was go in and smoke dope with the villagers." As for 
the “enemy”: 


If there were any [Viet Cong] they would have just sat 
down and smoked with us because they were, you 
know, on our side. Maybe it was absurd for them too. 


Sometimes the fantasy carried Alice herself into 
wildly absurd situations of slapstick adventures and 
misadventures, a situation not unrelated to their 
own, but now depicted in comic inversion. 


Well we would just get on a kick like it was a Wild 
West rodeo or something. And here comes Alice . . . 
out there waddling around, because she wouldn't 
move very fast. And she was out there trying to rope a 
steer or something and the steer was coming after her 
and Alice was wobbling around, you know, and we'd 
go through the whole involved thing and Alice was 
trying to jump on the walls. . . and get away. . . .] 
guess they'd gotten into a bullfight too because there 
was a bull chasing her and she was trying to jump on 
the wall and she was just too fat and big to do it, you 
know. So the bull had gored her in the ass, I guess. 
And, you know, this was very funny—poor Alice, you 
know. But then we all ran over and helped her. . . . 
You throw in some little extras . . . like . . . now 
somebody would pick it up and say, "Oh ya," and 
now here comes this thing and they'd go on for a 


always on our side." 


minute and then someone else would jump in and so 
it was a communal-type thing. 


Alice even applied herself to military inequities, as in 
another scenario when she “left her ‘trac’ for repairs” 
and drove up instead in a smaller vehicle, the very 
jeep that had been illegally taken from a nearby Air 
Force unit and absorbed into the marine car pool 
(here the fantasy partly paralleled an actual in- 
cident) As the marine veteran explained: 


They [the Air Force] had so much anyway with their 
PX's and everything and we had been sacrificing all 
this time. . . . Alice was a friend of ours so she was 
simply redistributing the wealth, I think. That's what 
she was doing. 


In Alice, the men were creating something of a lat- 
ter-day Mother Courage, a mother-earth figure who 
gaily distributes her wares in the midst of war, and 
carries on no matter what. 

Brecht's Mother Courage is a cynical, if admirable, 
opportunist (“There isn't a war every day in the 
week, we:must get to work"), an ironic survivor- 
prophet who sells not only food but soldiers’ boots, 
belts, and guns, and predicts (accurately, it turns out) 
the deaths of soldiers she meets and of her own two 
sons as well. But Alice is a more simple and loving 
nurturer-buffoon, whose mission in life is to replace 
war with pleasure. The message of Mother Courage, 
for whom business always comes first, might be para- 
phrased as “buy and die"—while that of Alice, for 
whom pleasure is all, is closer to “take, smoke, and 


live." One wonders, though, how much of Mother 


Courage as harbinger of death—as death itself—there 
is even in Alice. Her creation, at the very least, is an 
attempt to *play with" and mock death anxiety; and 
it is possible that pursuing the fantasy further would 
show Alice to have more direct connections with vio- 
lence and death (perhaps suggested in the "Wild 
West" sequence). In any case, both figures ultimately 
serve to reveal the counterfeit nature of war—Mother 
Courage by means of survival in corruption, Alice by 
means of her absolute reversal of the war environ- 
ment. 

The name Alice, of course, came from the song, 
* Alice's Restaurant,” which the men had heard (they 
had not yet had a chance to see the film). The whole 
Alice fantasy was their way of turning the war over 
on its head (or, should one say, “to its heads"), find- 
ing expression for its absurdity, and replacing its gro- 
tesque death with marvelously charmed life. Even 
violence could be noted and tamed, in a sense do- 
mesticated, through the mildly black-humor rodeo- 
Western sequence, in which Alice's mishaps could 
provide not only imagery of violent buffoonery, but 
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still another reversal of nurturing whereby the men 
could actively help, indeed save her, 


areas of authenticity, but the concern remains strong 
for most of them. It is, in fact, at the center of their 


something left. But that something has to be sought 


E Above all, the fantasy was a group venture, a survivor struggle. 

Ex B "communal-type thing" both in creation and content. Nor is the question always answerable throughout 
EC. It provided a sustained counterscenario right in the the rest of American society. Vietnam veterans are 
E midst of actual combat. Similarly, pot-smoking in by no means the only ones asking: “Where does 
E general became the center of a counterenvironment Vietnam end and America—the America one used to 
cm in the midst of the atrocity-producing situation. Thus believe in—begin?" It would be too much to suggest 
E. the same marine veteran describes how, as a noncom that the whole of America has become a “counterfeit 
Ee with considerable authority over the men working universe.” But one can say that, with the Vietnam 
E under him as well as responsibility for complex tech- War, a vast, previously hidden American potential 
E nical equipment, for the counterfeit has become manifest. From the 
E pot smoking . . . was in conflict with the role that I atrocity-producing situation 1n Vietnam; to the mili- 
o" was playing in the military . . . with the rest of the tary-political arrangements responsible for it; to the 
E image of what I was doing. . . . People . . . in my system of law confronted by militant opponents of 
5b category, that had been dedicated, and [then] started the war; to the pre-existing but war-exacerbated an- 
E smoking . . . say, three months after they had gone tagonisms around race, class, ethnicity, and age; to 
E over there [he began after about four months] . . . the war-linked economic recession; to collusion in 
E you know, they got kind of. . . they didn’t care about the war's corruption by virtually all of the profes- 
E the war. . . . They just weren't as ambitious or dedi- sions and occupations—what is there left that we can 
EC cated. call authentic? 

E One member of the rap group described to me, To ask the question is to assume that there is 
eS 


during a talk we had, what he called a “crisis of 
faith"—mentioned in connection with individual psy- 
chotherapy he was undergoing elsewhere, but ex- 


out and re-created. Correspondingly, the expanding 
contours of the counterfeit universe have to be iden- 


E tending far beyond that: tified. The model suggested by military chaplains 
E It scetued like why?: why him? why there? And-what and psychiatrists is that of a counterfeit situation in 
c was this doing? . . : Why don't we all go back to the which the pue for survival includes nor only ex- 
a country and chop wood? Or get quill pens and write ternal compliance but internal corruption furthered 
ee by candlelight and just forget all this shit? War, by spiritual authorities serving the prevailing power 





where’s the war? Where’s the peace? Where’s the 
bomb? Where's, you know, there's nothing. . . . 
What's the sense of Vietnam Vets Against the War? 


And about rap groups, after one particularly grip- 
ping session: 
We come together out of the blue and then that hap- 
pens within a three-hour period, and you march 
off. . . . There were people I had nothing to do with 
other than meet those needs. Sometimes it strikes me 
as completely absurd. 


The VVAW, particularly in its early stages, had 
special importance in the quest for authenticity. In it 
one could call forth some of the intimacy and soli- 
darity that existed in military combat, and do so for 
other than counterfeit purposes. But this man was 
asking himself, as were others, whether in any endea- 
vor it was possible to be other than counterfeit. Over 
the course of time, virtually all of the men found 
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structure. This kind of counterfeit universe is prob- 
ably inherent in any system of social authority. The 
Vietnam War has revealed and intensified counter- 
feit dimensions throughout American society. And 
once one has begun to grasp the principle of the 
counterfeit universe, can one continue to ignore the 
malignancy of related constellations around and 
within oneself? 

Philip Kingry, a Vietnam veteran and talented 
novelist, has put the matter this way: “The war isn't 
just an excuse. It was everything. I am a lie. What I 
have to say is a lie. But it is the most true lie you will 
ever hear about a war." If the counterfeit universe is 
not to remain everything, one must explore its mani- 
festations everywhere, even if the counterfeit mani- 
festations seem to render those very explorations “a 
lie.” War veterans and commentators alike can at 
least begin with such "true lies" as a way of initiating 
the difficult climb out of the abyss. O 
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A story by Frank O'Connor 


or twenty-odd years 
we've always had 
Oorawn Sullivans for 
servants; why I don't 
know, unless it was the 
only hope of getting 
something off the bill. 
The bill went back long 
before my time. When 
one got married we took 
her younger sister, and 
when she died of con- 
sumption we took Kitty. The first week we had Kitty 
I found her with all the tea things down the lavatory 
basin, pulling the chain. She told me townspeople 
had great conveniences. 

Then one Thursday last summer, Mary, the eldest 
girl, came in to do her bit of shopping. I always had a 
smack for Mary for the way she reared that family. I 
heard her whispering something across the counter to 
Nan about a bottle of whiskey and cocked my ears. 
Oorawn is the Irish for a spring, but it isn't only water 
that flows there. All the poteen they drink in our part of 
the country rises there as well. When they have a wed- 
ding or a wake they come in for a bottle or two of the 
legal stuff and take care that plenty see them with it. A 
couple of days after they bring it back under cover and 
get credit for it. They call it “the holy medal." 

"What do ye want the medal for, Mary?" said I, 
taking a rise out of her. “Is it one of the girls getting 
married on you?" 

"Wisha, the Lord love you, Mr. Clancy!" says she. 
* Tisn't that at all, only a cousin that's coming home 
from America on Friday. He mightn't be able to 
drink the other stuff." 

“Which cousin is that, Mary?" said Nan. “I never 
knew you had cousins in America." 

"Wisha, Mrs. Clancy, love," said Mary, “’tis a 
cousin called Jer that we hardly knew we had our- 
selves," and off she went into the usual rigmarole 
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about her grandfather’s brother that married a 
woman of the Lacys from Drumacree; not one of the 
Red Lacys at all, but cousins of theirs. I could just 
follow her, but she might have been talking double 
Dutch for all Nan understood. 

“And how is he going to get up to Oorawn?” she 
asked. 

“Oye, he can probably get a lift,” said Mary, “or 
he might get the bus as far as Trabawn Cross.” 

“And walk all the way up the valley with his 
bags!" said Nan. “Ah, Tim will meet him at the sta- 
tion and drive him up.” 

Nan is the kindest soul in the world with my time 
and car. Still, I suppose she could hardly do less, and 
Kitty with us. So next evening I left her in charge of 
the shop and drove up to the station. There was the 
usual small handful on the train, but the devil an 
American boy could I see. When they cleared there 
was only a family of four left by the luggage wagon; 
father, mother, daughter, and son, to judge by ap- 
pearances. 

“Is it anyone you were expecting, Tim?” said 
Hurley, the stationmaster. 

“Only a Yankee cousin of the Oorawns that’s com- 
ing home,” said I. 

“Twouldn’t be one of them?" said Hurley, point- 
ing to the family. 

"I wouldn't say so,” said I, “but I suppose I'd bet- 
ter make sure." 

I went up to the elder man, a fine, tall, handsome- 
looking fellow about the one age with myself. 

"Your name wouldn't be Sullivan, by any 
chance?" said I. 

"That's right," he said, reaching out his hand to 
me. "Are you one of my Oorawn cousins?" 

"No," said I, trusting to God to give me words in 
the predicament I was in, “only a friend with a car. 
Mick Hurley and myself will take out the bags for 
ye." 

And while we carried out the bags, I was thinking 


harder than ever I thought in my life. The family 
wasn't my class at all. And as for Oorawn, you might 
as well drop them on a raft in mid-Atlantic. This was 
a case for Nan, and damn good right she had to 
handle it, seeing 'twas she that brought it on us with 
her interfering in other people's business. 

"Ill have to call at the shop first,” I said as I got in. 
"Anyway, I daresay after that journey ye wouldn't 
say no to a cup of tea." 

The one thing about being to a good school is that, 
like Nan, you can make a fist of anything, even 
Americans. I took her place in the shop, and she 
went upstairs with them. She came down about ten 
minutes after, looking a bit dazed. 

"Do you know who they are?" said she, frightened 
and at the same time delighted. "Sullivan Shoes." 

“I never heard of Sullivan or his shoes," said I, 
"but I wish he was in mine this minute." 

"Go up and talk to them while I get the tea," said 
she. “I told them "'twas Kitty's day off. They're on 
their way to Paris. We'll have to stop them going to 
Oorawn." 

I saw Kitty coming down the stairs as I was going 
up, and she was like a ghost. She must have caught a 
glimpse of her American cousins and was thinking 
about the cabin and the pint of whiskey. With the 
main responsibility off my shoulders I didn't mind. 
They were a nice family; the father was quiet, the 
mother was bright; Bob, the young fellow, was writ- 
ing a book on something—he took after the mother, 
but Rose, the girl, was a real beauty. Every god- 
damned thing you told her, she took seriously. She 
wanted to know had we any fairies! I told her we had 
no fairies since the poteen was put down but the 
ghosts were something shocking. 

"You mean you have ghosts in this house?" she 
said. 

“Dozens of them,” said I, seeing that we were lack- 
ing in a lot of the conveniences a girl like that would 
be accustomed to and we might as well take credit 
for what she couldn't see. ^The mother, God rest her! 
knew some of them so well she used to quarrel with 
them like Christians." 

"Didn't I tell you what Grandfather used to say 
about the ghosts on the farm at home?" said her fa- 
ther, taking a rise out of her too. 

I nearly laughed when he talked about "the farm," 
but I thought it was better to leave that to Nan. AII 
the same I was glad when she came in with the tea. I 
took a cup and went down to the shop, and by the 
time I came back she was after persuading them to 
stop at the Grand Hotel. I ran the bags over, and 
then we set out for Oorawn. The car was pretty full 
with Rose sitting on Bob's knee. Their father sat in 
ont with me where he could see a bit of the country. 

n a fine evening the sea road is grand. The sea was 
like a lake, and the mountains at the other side had a 
red light on them like plums. 

“Is there only this road from Oorawn to Cove?” he 
asked me. 
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"There's only this road from Oorawn to Hell," said 
I. “Why?” 

“I was thinking," said he, “this must be the road 
my grandfather traveled on his way to America. He 
used to describe himself, sitting on their little tin 
trunk at the back of an open cart. My grandmother 
was having her first baby, and she was frightened. He 
sang for her the whole way to keep her courage up." 

"There was many a homesick tear shed along this 
road," I said, because, damn it, the man touched me 
the way he spoke. "Count the ruined cottages, and 
you'll see your grandmother wasn't alone." 

Then the road turned off up the valley and over 
the moors, a bad place to be on a winter's day. When 
we reached the Sullivans, what did we see only 
Bridgie, rising up like an apparition from behind a 
bush with her skirts held up behind, and then away 
she flew like the wind to the house. I was wishing 
then I hadn't Nan with me. It was bad enough, a 
lonely cottage in the hills that was expecting one 
American laboring boy from Butte, getting a bloom- 
ing family of millionaires or near it. Signs on it, that 
was the last we saw of Bridgie. 


will say for Mary Sulli- 
van that she made a 
great effort not to look as 
put out as she was. I 
smelt when I went in 
that she had just been 
baking for him. 

"Wisha, and are you 
Jer?" she cried, wiping 
her hands in her apron 
before she'd touch him. 
"Law, I'm hearing about 
you always. And your family and all! Ye must be 
dying for a cup of tea!" 

"We've just had tea, Mary," said Nan, being tact- 

ful. “I don't want to put your cousins out, but Tim 
and myself have an appointment in town." 
- “Why then, indeed,” said I, planting my ass on a 
chair near the fire, "the appointment can wait, be- 
cause out of this house I don't stir till Mary Sullivan 
gives me tea. Have you griddle cake, Mary?" 

“I have, aru,” said she. “Do you like griddle cake?" 

Nan gave me a look like a poultice, but the woman 
didn't know what she was talking about. If the Sulli- 
vans' cousins had left that cabin without a meal, the 
disgrace of it would have driven Mary to her grave. 

^[ hope we're not putting you out too much, Mrs. 
Clancy," said Sullivan, “but Pd like it too. It isn't ev- 
ery day a man comes back to his grandfather's 
house." 

“Your grandfather's house?" cried Mary. “Ah, my 
darling, this isn't your grandfathers. Your grand- 
father's is about three fields away. "Tis only an old 
ruin now." 

“Whatever it is," he said, "Td like to see it." 
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“Will I show it to you?” she said, at her wits’ ends 
to please him. 

“After we have the tea, girl, after we have the tea,” 
said I. “What a hurry you’re in to get rid of us!” 

“Hurry?” she said, laughing. “The divil a hurry 
then, only the state we’re in. Mrs. Sullivan,” she said, 
holding out her two hands to the American woman, 
"we're a holy show.” 

“Ah, Mary,” said I, “if you took my advice five 
years ago and bought a vacuum cleaner, you needn’t 
be afraid to hide your face today.” 

“Do you hear him?” cried Mary. “A vacuum! Lord 
save us! You'll have to drink your tea out of a mug." 

"Have you ne'er a basin?" said I. 

"Why?" said she. “Would you prefer a basin? Or is 
it making fun of me you are?" 

The two younger girls were standing in front of 
Rose with their fingers in their mouths, looking at 
her as if she were a shopwindow. 

"That's right," I said. “Have a good look at your 
cousin, and stick to the books and maybe ye'd be like 
her someday." 

"Wisha, how in God's name would they, Mr. 
Clancy?" said Mary, really upset at last. “And don't 
be putting foolish notions into the children's heads 
. . . Your daughter is a picture, Jer," she said with 
the tears of delight standing in her eyes, and then she 
took Rose’s two hands and held them. “You are, 
treasure,” she said. “I could be looking at you all day 
and not get tired." 

"Why then, indeed, Miss Sullivan," I said, “as 
we're getting so bloody polite with our misters and 
misses, you're not too bad-looking yourself." 

“Och, go away, you ould divil, you!" said she, giv- 
ing me a push. Nan was mortified. She felt she'd 
never get a day's good of Kitty after that push. 

"Ihere never was a Sullivan yet without good 
looks, Mary," said Sullivan, “and you have your 
share." 

“Wisha, God forgive you, Jer Sullivan!” she said, 
blushing up, but I could see the way the spirits rose 
in her. 

We had the tea, and the griddle cake, and the 
boiled eggs, and then we had the whiskey—the first 
bottle of proper whiskey opened in Oorawn for gen- 
erations, as I told them, and then Sullivan got up. 

“Now, Mary," he said, "if you'll forgive me, Pd 
like to see the old place before it gets too dark." 

Inoticed he brought his glass. He went on with Mary; 
his wife and daughter with Nan, Bob with me, and 
the kids bringing up the rear, too bewitched to talk. 
Mary was apologizing for the dirt of the fields. 

The sun was going down when we reached the ruin 
of the little cabin. It was all overgrown, and a big 
hawthorn was growing on the hearth. Sullivan's face 
was a study. 

"Grandfather used to say that the first Sullivan to 
come back should lay a wreath on the grave of the 
landlord that evicted us," he said in a quiet voice. 

"A wreath, is it?" cried Mary, not understanding 
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his form of fun. “I know what sort of a wreath I'd lay 
on it." 

"Now," he said gently, a little embarrassed by us 
all, “Td like to stay here for a few minutes by myself, 
if you won't think it rude of me." 

"Don't stay too long," said his wife. “It’s turned 
quite chilly." 

We left him behind us, and made our way back 
over the fields. 

"He's a very gentlemanly sort of man," said Mary 
Sullivan to me. “Oh, law, wasn’t it awful the way ye 
caught Bridgie?" 

I saw the girl thought it was the same thing that 
was detaining her cousin, but I didn't try to enlighten 
her. I knew what he wanted with in the old ruin by 
himself. He was hoping for ghosts; ghosts of his 
grandfather s people that might be hanging round 
the old cabin so that they could see him there and 
know he had brought no disgrace on the name. I was 
touched by it the way I was touched by what he said 
about his grandfather. There was something genuine 
about the man that I couldn't help liking. I had an 
idea that the Sullivans would have no reason to re- 
gret his coming. 

"Well," I said, when he came back with his empty 
glass (I was afraid that someone would start asking 
him questions and he wouldn't like it), *we may as 
well be making tracks." 


s we were driving back 
down the hill I was 
pointing out the various 
landmarks to him. Be- 
hind us, Nan was ex- 
plaining to his wife that 
Oorawn was exceptional 
and that all the “peas- 
ants" weren't as back- 
ward as the Sullivans. 
Some of them had fine 
cottages with beautiful 
gardens. You could see the Americans were a bit dis- 
appointed because there wasn't a garden. 

Then as we reached the coast road Nan tapped me 
on the shoulder and said: *We'll call at Hopkins’ as 
we're passing, Tim." 

“We will not," I said. 

"We must, Tim," she said, getting as sweet as 
honey to cover up my bad temper. *Mrs. Hopkins 
promised me a few slips." 

As long as Nan is in the shop she never yet has 
learned anything about country people. How the 
blazes would she and she calling them “peasants”? I 





knew well the game she was up to. She wanted to — 


show the Sullivans that we had good society, and 
herself and myself were the hub of it. But I thought 
even she would know who the Hopkins were and 
why we couldn't bring the Sullivans there. She 
didn't. She nagged and nagged till I lost my temper. 
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“Very well,” I said, “go to Hopkins and be damned 
to you!" 

And I turned in by the gate with the urns on top of 
the pillars. The Major was out under the portico with 
his dirty old cap over his eyes, and his face lit up 
when he saw me. The Major’s old Colonel won’t let 
him take a drink unless ’tis with visitors, and he knew 
I could lower it for him. 

“Just in time for a little drink, Clancy,” he said. 
"And is that your charming wife?” 

“These are some American friends called Sulli- 
van,” said I, “that want to see your house, and I 
came with them to make sure you didn’t try to sell 
them anything.” 

“You talk about selling things!” he said, delighted 
with me. “You damned old ruffian! In the good old 
days l'd have been on the magistrate’s bench and 
seen you up in the County Gaol. Don’t believe a 
word this old rascal says to you, Mrs. Sullivan,” he 
Says, pawing the American woman’s hand. 

It seemed supper was late, and the Colonel asked 
us to have it with them. It went against my grain, but 
I knew it was what Nan wanted. The Colonel was 
one of the Fays of Frankfort. In her young days it 
used to be naval officers, but since the daughter grew 
up she went in more for social welfare. The Ameri- 
cans were delighted with the big staircase and the 
plaster panel on the first landing with a big picture in 
the middle of it. Then Bella came down after chang- 
ing, a big, tall, broody-looking girl. You never saw 
anyone light up like that American boy did. We had 
our supper in the front room overlooking the bay, 
and they were delighted again with the fireplace and 
the paneling, and then Bella took Bob and Rose off 
to see the house. They came back in great ex- 
citement, and their mother and father had to be 
shown it. 

“You don't want to see the Bossi mantelpiece, 
Clancy?" says the Major, going off into a roar as he 
filled my glass. 

“If "tis one of those fireplaces you can't put your 
boots on, I don't," said I. 

^Or the historic plaster ceiling in the saloon, 
Clancy?" he says. “I’m sure you'd love the historic 
plaster ceiling. Wonderful for shooting at with cham- 
pagne corks. Pop!” 

“Don’t forget to show them your ghost!” said I. 
“Was it some priest ye hanged or someone ye put out 
of his house?” 

“Look at him!” said the Major. “You can see the 
sort of chap he is, sitting there drinking my whiskey, 
and hating me.” 

Nan gave me a look meaning that she didn’t know 
where her wits were when she married me, but I was 
past caring. The younger ones went out to the gar- 
den, and after a while the others joined them. Nan 
was collecting her slips. The Major was taking ad- 
vantage of me beyond my capacity. I knew what he’d 
say after when the Colonel studied the decanter, that 
"twas my doing. 





hey all came back for a 
drink, and Sullivan was 
talking to Mrs. Hopkins 
about the backwardness 
of “the peasants” and 
she was telling him 
about her club for peas- 


tioned the subject of 
bathrooms, and I could 
see he had Bridgie on 
his mind. The Major 
couldn't get it out of his head that I was trying to sell 
him something and using his house as a blind. He 
kept looking at me and roaring. And, God forgive 
me, there was I roaring too, calculating how many 
gallons of petrol it would take to send his historic old 
house blazing to Heaven. I was excited, and when I 
have a few drinks in I’m very wicked. 

By the time we left, the Sullivans were arranging 
to take Bella out on their way back through London. 
I tore back the road with the rocks rising up at me 
like theater scenery, thinking of the couple that trav- 
eled the same road on their tin trunk so long ago. 
Sullivan had the same thought in his mind. 

"That was a delightful end to a remarkable day," 
he said. 

“It was," I said. “Almost as remarkable as the 
day.” 

“You probably can’t appreciate what it meant to 
me,” he said. 

“You might be surprised,” I said. 

“All my life,” he said, “I wanted to stand in the 
spot where the old couple set off on their journey, 
and now I feel something inside me is satisfied.” 

“And you laid a wreath on the grave of the man who 
evicted them as well,” said I. “Don’t forget that.” 

The funny thing was, it was the wife that knew 
what I meant. 

"What's that?” she said, leaning forward to me. 
‘You mean the Hopkins were the landlords who 
evicted them?” 

“They were,” said I. “And cruel bad landlords 
too.” 

I knew ’twas wicked of me, but the man had 
roused something in me. What right had any of them 
to look down on the Sullivans? They were country 
people as I was, and it was people like them that had 
gone crying down every road in Ireland to the sea. 
Bad luck to them! I was saying to myself. But they 
were delighted, delighted! Mrs. Sullivan and Nan 
and Bob and Rose, they couldn’t get over the coinci- 
dence of it. You'd think 'twas an entertainment I put 
on for their benefit. But Sullivan wasn't delighted, 
and well I knew he wouldn't be. The rest were nice, 
but they were outside it. They could go looking for 
ghosts, but he had them there inside himself and I 
knew in my heart that till the day he died he would 
never get over the feeling that his money had put 
him astray and he had turned his back on them. LU 
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If Joe McGinniss were to rewrite 
The Selling of the President 1968 this 
election year, he would find a more 
discreet cast of characters. But in the 
background, behind the organiza- 
tional mask of silent efficiency, there 
are muffled sounds of conflict, the 
echoes of a long battle in the White 
House centering on the primacy of 
public relations. The closest man to 
the President is H. R. Haldeman, who 
began his career in politics as an ad- 
vance man for Vice President Nixon 
in 1956. “I make no claims to being a 
public relations man,” says the Presi- 
dent’s chief of staff. He says he was 
“not a creator, only a manager,” at 
the Los Angeles office of the J. Walter 
Thompson advertising agency. He 
has also said that he is only the Presi- 
dent's doorkeeper and scheduler. 

In most discussions of presidential 
policies in the White House, whether 
in the Saturday morning seminars 
presided over by Haldeman or in less 
formal bull sessions among aides and 
speech writers, strategic divisions 
within Nixon's circle of political ad- 
visers usually fall into two categories, 
“substance” and "P.R." In a typical 
battle for presidential attention, those 
urging, say, an emphasis on national 
health insurance, will include liberals, 
conservatives, media men, speech- 
writers, and political experts. This 
group would seek to enlist the Presi- 
dent's aid and resources in easing a 
vexing personal problem for many 
Americans—an effort which, if suc- 
cessful, would unavoidably enhance 
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the Nixon image. But this coalition 
for "substance" might well be el- 
bowed aside by a “P.R.” brigade re- 
cruited from the same White House 
battalions. The P.R. men would urge 
the President instead to ask Congress 
for a reshuffle of Cabinet portfolios, a 
process to be called “A New Ameri- 
can Revolution.” This executive 
reorganization plan,. the P.R. forces 
suggest, will cost less money, will 
seem more dignified, will not antago- 
nize the politically generous Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and will re- 
quire very little White House follow- 
through since Congress is likely to ig- 
nore much of the idea, anyway. 

In foreign affairs, the confrontation 
between these two forces is even more 
one-sided. Many “substance” spokes- 
men are entombed in the dungeons 
of the State Department and leading 
the P.R. brigade is Henry Kissinger, 
the former Harvard scholar, who has 
even shed the veil of the well-in- 
formed-White-House-official speak- 
ing on “background.” During and 
after Kissinger’s on-the-record 
narration of his secret visit with 
North Vietnamese negotiators, no 
White House claim was ever made 
that his and the President’s earlier 
television speech fulfilled any mission 
of diplomatic substance. The Presi- 
dent’s China trip, too, was mostly “a 
picture story,” in the words of Ronald 
Ziegler, and the unusual amount of 
attention the President received on 
American television could be re- 
garded as an exercise in presidential 


leadership and education. Could be, - 
but won't, because the White House . 
has been freer with the details of the — 
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tourism part of the trip than with the — 


substance of the diplomatic talks. 
Another way to measure the influ- 


ence of the P.R. forces is to note their — 


sheer number, which has grown 
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steadily in the White House as va- 
cancies in the ranks of “substance”? 
advisers have been unfilled. During 


the first year of his presidency, Nixon - 
“Counsel- — 


had three Cabinet-level 
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ors." Arthur F. Burns dropped out to — 


become chairman of the Federal Re- 


serve Board, Daniel Patrick Moyni- — 


han went back to Harvard, and Bryce — 


Harlow returned to Procter & | 


Gamble. The three men seldom 
agreed among themselves, but they 
did offer specific, day-to-day advice 


as 


on policies that would affect the — 


country for years to come. The two 
men now holding the office of Coun- 


selor are in retreat from lost wars with - 


the'bureaucracy—Robert Finch, 
former Secretary of Health, Educa- 


tion, and Welfare, and Donald | 


Rumsfeld, former director of the Of- — 
fice of Economic Opportunity. Nei? | 


han or as well informed as Harlow or 
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Burns. If there are other heavy think- 


ers in the White House these days, - 


their identity—and accomplish- - 


ments—are well concealed. 
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President Nixon probably didn't | 
plan on fathering such a huge public - 
relations bureaucracy. In the post- 


election days of 1968, one Nixon-Hal- - 
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E s a job Pad which 
i _ conveys more accurately his deadpan, 
_ recorded-announcement demeanor. 


- staff and influence to grow. He has 
. two deputies, Gerald Warren, 
— formerly of the San Diego Union, and 
- Neal Ball, formerly public relations 
| director for the American Hospital 
E z upply Corporation of Chicago. Tax- 
p Dei also pay the salaries of at least 
; four full-time media advisers. John 
E ali, former diplomatic correspon- 
i - dent for ABC, works with Kissinger, 
and Mark Goode, a former ABC pro- 
ducer, handles liaison with the TV 
- networks. Goode produced the An- 
. drews Air Force Base Welcome 
- Home ceremony after the China trip, 
d Setting up the fuselage of The Spirit 
E $4 76 as the podium's backdrop and 


3 m of prime time. He also engi- 
~ neered the President's dramatic re- 
" turn from Russia. As George 
* McGovern and Hubert Humphrey 
E were slugging it out in the California 
| primary, the Nixons emerged from 
h. the presidential helicopter at one 
_ minute past the prime time of 9 P.M. 
- EDT and walked up the floodlit steps 
3 - of the Capitol, where the President 
| reported to a joint session of Congress 
- on the first summit meeting in Mos- 
`. cow between an American President 
and leaders of the Soviet Union. 
Am. Herbert G. Klein, director of com- 
. munications, is no television expert 
E = and he has lost his clout as well as 
E ‘most of his staff. Many of Klein's 
Er staffers have drifted to the jurisdic- 
- tion of Charles W. (Chuck) Colson, 
à . the President's special counsel, whose 
E growing supervisory functions over 
_ the President's television image in- 
- cluded the hiring of Scali (to the mo- 
. mentary discomfiture of Ziegler). Van 
— Shumway, formerly of UPI in Sacra- 
1 Bento, left Klein’s staff to work 
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Department for the Washington Post, 
may eventually take Klein's place. 
These professional publicists get aid 
and comfort from skilled journalists 
on the White House speechwriting 
staff. 

Ray Price, former editorial writer 
for the New York Zerald Tribune, 
writes the President's liberal 
speeches, and Pat Buchanan, former 
editorial writer for the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, writes the more con- 
servative efforts (including those de- 
livered by Vice Président Agnew). 
Buchanan also prepares the Presi- 
dent's “daily news summary,” a colla- 
tion of coverage and comment— 
mostly comment—neatly packaged in 
a loose-leaf folder. Speechwriter Wil- 
liam Safire is the public relations 
whiz who arranged the "kitchen de- 
bate" with Khrushchev in 1959 (the 
kitchen manufacturer was a Safire 
client). Safire's numerous chores in- 
clude doling out nuggets of “color” to 
inquiring reporters. An example: 
presidential economic adviser Her- 
bert Stein was on his way to Camp 
David on the weekend of August 15, 
1971, to complete details of Nixon’s 
surprise economics message. Before 
boarding the helicopter at the White 
House, Stein said to a companion, 
“This may be the most historic week- 
end in economics since March, 1933.” 
The incident was faithfully recorded 
in the “color” portions of economics 
stories in Newsweek, the Wall Street 
Journal, and the Washington Post. 


Humanization 


Why the need for this flock of 
flacks? James Keogh, former execu- 
tive editor of Time and former chief 
of Nixon’s White House speechwrit- 
ing team, provides an official answer 
in his recently published book, Presi- 
dent Nixon and the Press: 


The conviction that President Nixon 
could expect more twisted stories than 
straight reporting in the major media 
ran strong in his Administration. As- 
sistant to the President H. R. Halde- 
man, the closest man to the President, 
once said quite openly that all of the 
problems President Nixon faced were 
magnified “by the determined oppo- 
sition of a large number of the press 
corps and the establishment media 


who, because of past efforts to write 
Richard Nixon off, had a vested inter- 
est in his unsuccess.” It was this con- 
viction which led the Nixon Adminis- 
tration to devote so much effort to its 
communication—an effort which 
from time to time summoned the 
energies of a large percentage of the 
White House staff. 


The third year of Richard Nixon’s 
presidency, like the third year of so 
many presidencies, had been a time of 
frustration. The off-year elections had 
been less than satisfying and his legis- 
lative program was stalled in Con- 
gress. Nixon’s dramatic transforma- 
tion of the economy and the an- 
nouncement of his trip to China had 
brightened the summer, but the early 
winter found him perilously close to 
Senator Edmund Muskie of Maine in 
the esteem of George Gallup’s con- 
stituents. The P.R. men in the White 
House noted the apparent warmth, 
candor, and earthiness of Muskie, and 
deer a sudden decision to “human- 

" Richard Nixon. In lengthy inter- 
views for television and the news 
magazines, aides talked about his 
menu, reading habits, and personal 
philosophy. But just as suddenly they 
stopped. The President didn't like the 
invasion of his privacy. At this time, 
before his foreign travel successes, he 
was beginning to doubt prospects for 
his own reelection. On January 20 this 
year, he held a private dinner at the 
White House for his Cabinet, the se- 
nior staff, and their wives. Only the 
guest list was published and Nixon's 
talk was not made public by the White 
House, even though some of those 
present agree that he showed himself 
athis most human and most natural. 

After toasts from his former Coun- 
selors Harlow and Moynihan, the 
President observed the third anniver- 
sary of his inauguration by suggesting 
that he and his Administration might 
have only eleven months left in office. 
This startling concession set the tone of 
solemnity for the twenty-minute 
speech that followed. We should act 
every day as though we won't be here 
next year, Nixon told his tuxedoed col- 
leagues. We should ask ourselves each 
day whether what we're doing will ad- 
vance the cause of world peace or the 
quality of life in America. Citing the 
careers of Disraeli and Melbourne 


(whose biographies had been supplied 
by Moynihan), Nixon assured his au- 
dience, some of whom were close to 
tears, that real recognition comes late. 
They call us gray men, pragmatists. 
They say that we’re not idealistic 
enough. Well, let them say what they 
want, Nixon added, we must be true to 
ourselves. 

This self-portrait of the President 
so impressed members of his au- 
dience that a debate ensued at the 
next day’s staff meeting over whether 
to release publicly a text of the Presi- 
dent’s talk. The decision was nega- 
tive, then a smaller discussion fol- 
lowed on the desirability of printing a 
transcript of the homily in a souvenir 
of the evening for the private edifica- 
tion of the dinner guests. It was fi- 
nally decided to print a small stock of 
handsome, leather-bound copies of 
the talk, at a cost of seventy-five dol- 
lars each, to be given to special 
friends. But indecision persisted and 
the presidential gifts sit, ungiven, in a 
box somewhere in the White House. 

In both of these small discussions, 
the substance versus P.R. division of 
earlier arguments no longer applied. 
It was an election year and the debate 
was over whether to humanize the 
President or superhumanize him. 

In a political dispute of more mo- 
ment, the campaign apparatus was 
baptized not the Committee to Re- 
Elect Richard Nixon; instead it was 
called the Committee for the Re- 
Election of the President (joyfully 
shortened by the opposition to 
CREEP), that anonymous, distant, 
nonpartisan resident of the Oval Of- 
fice, the walking official portrait on 
satellite television, toasted by the 
Chinese and saluted by the Russians. 


Knuckles 


The formal reelection effort has 
been more brass-knuckle, of course. 
Perhaps its spirit has been best ex- 
pressed in Monday, the weekly broad- 
side of the Republican National 
Committee and one of the sprightliest 
propaganda productions anywhere. 
In collating gems of Democratic ab- 
surdities and inconsistencies from 
mountainous piles of clippings, 
speeches, and testimony, Monday's 
thirty-one-year-old editor, John D. 


Lofton, qualifies as an I. F. Stone of 
the right. Moreover, Monday has 
been adept at chasing the President 
through the labyrinthine course of his 
ideology. A Democrat could be de- 
nounced for favoring recognition of 
Red China in 1969, then ridiculed for 
opposing it in 1972. 

An antipress, antimedia theme 
motivated Monday for several years, 
but these same suspect sources of ob- 
jectivity were treated as Holy Scrip- 
ture when Nixon began getting good 
notices. In the Committee for the Re- 
Election of the President, the tone 
and the P.R. staff are more nonparti- 
san. 

The committee has as its director of 
communications Al Abrahams, asso- 
ciated in the 1960s with liberal Re- 
publican causes, in fact, specifically 
anti-Nixon liberal Republican causes. 
Assisting him, besides Van Shumway 
of California, is Powell Moore, 
former press aide to the late Senator 
Richard Russell of Georgia. The title 
of public relations director is held by 
a pretty girl and professional publi- 
cist, Ann Dore. Her previous clients 
have included Heublein premixed 
cocktails and Marymount College in 
New York, from which she was re- 
cently graduated. 

The overall media coordinator and, 
indeed, probably the de facto cam- 
paign manager is Chuck Colson, the 
forty-year-old former lobbyist who 
has risen in the President's esteem to 
the heights occupied by Haldeman 
and former Attorney General John 
Mitchell. Colson is tough, taciturn, 
and zealous, scornful of publicity and 
absolutely loyal to Richard Nixon. “I 
would do anything Richard Nixon 
asked me to do—anything,” he once 
said to a startled associate. Colson's 
involvement in the Watergate caper 
did not dim his luster with the Presi- 
dent. 

Colson had helped supply the 
Northern ingredients of possible re- 
election victory just as John Mitchell 
had bequeathed the Southern 
Strategy to Nixon. Starting out in 
early 1970 as special counsel and liai- 
son with “outside groups," Colson 
brought hard-hats to the White 
House and courted groups as diverse 
and possibly sympathetic to Nixon as 
the Teamsters Union and Roman 





Catholic archbishops. His experience 
in managing the 1960 reelection cam- 
paign of former Massachusetts Sena- 
tor Leverett Saltonstall led Colson to - 
urge the President in memos to woo © 
the Catholic ethnic vote for 1972 and. 

to avoid antagonizing labor with tra- 
ditional Republican right-to-work | 
rhetoric. The President followed Col- - 
son’s advice. Colson also interpreted 
CBS as an “outside group" and when — 
he didn’t like a report by correspon- . 
dent Dan Rather, he called up Presi- - 

dent Frank Stanton to complain. - 

Stanton's civility was interpreted in. 
the White House as a concession of | 
error and Colson's clout and reputa- - 
tion grew as a mastermind of the 

media. 3 

He did help lure both John Scali 
and Ken Clawson from good media 
jobs in Washington onto the Prési- - 
dent’s payroll. Colson heard rumors - 
of Scali's disaffection with new bosses 
at ABC. He also discovered that 
Clawson was disappointed in not 
being named national editor of the 
Washington Post. Clawson, in fact, 
had produced one of the major em- 
barrassments to the Nixon Adminis- 
tration when he broke the story of the - 
FBI’s inordinate interest in c Ha 
newsman Daniel Schorr. 

Throughout the campaign, Colson, - = 
Clawson, and Scali have met at 9 A.M. 
each day to discuss the P.R. possi- 
bilities of the day’s events. Which 
Cabinet member should attack the 
latest McGovern charge? Where 
should Tricia campaign next week? 
Will that surrogate candidate appeal. 
to the ethnic audience in that pin- 
pointed media market? Oops, we. 
mean "heritage group," not ethnic | 
group. 

How nonpartisan an audience can 
we get to accept a speech by Vice | 
President Agnew on Halloween? How | 
should the “work ethic" game be. 
blended with the promise of tax re- | 
form? How short should the Nix- 
onettes’ skirts be? How many bal- 
loons at the shopping center rally in - 
Upper Darby? Should we top. 
McGovern’s three-media-markets-in- - 
a-day? How about L.A., Chi, and the 
Big Apple all in one afternoon? 3 

What do we do after the election? 
Whirr. Click. Cough, sputter, fade to” 
black. L 
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“By caring I mean the pursuit of knowledge 
and the determination to pursue 
knowledge." 


don them because I find writing them too ab- 

sorbing. I do not know how to select from 
events, conversations, anecdotes, thoughts. Some- 
times I have found myself in the absurd position of 
not being able to do anything else except write my 
journal, with the result that there is no time to have 
the experiences which go into it. In the year 1955 I 
started dictating a journal into a dictaphone. . . Out 
of politeness to the plastic belts on which it was dic- 
tated, I felt I could not confine myself to writing two 
or three sentences a day. I had to keep a dialogue 
with the dictaphone going. This became ruinous in 
fees to the secretarial office which typed up the con- 
tents, so I had to abandon this journal. And I have 
scarcely written one since, apart from a journal I kept 
while I was “poet” at the Library of Congress. 


| keep journals in fits and starts. Always I aban- 


1944 


October 23 

Lunched with Cyril Connolly. E. M. Forster was 
there. Morgan Forster always gives me the impres- 
sion that, in his extremely diffident way, he is making 
moral judgments on everyone. The very reticence of 


his personality shows up everyone else like a patch of 
color which, placed beside other colors, makes them 
seem tawdry and vulgar. 

The effect of his presence was that I talked a great 
deal about myself. All the time I was thinking, while 
he looked at me with his head a little to one side, 
“How abominably vulgar I am. How often J come 
into my conversation.” 

When Forster was gone I told Cyril this. Cyril said: 
“I agree. When I served the steak I wondered 
whether Morgan would notice that I had taken the 
largest piece, and I prayed that if he did he would 
also realize that his piece, although smaller, was juic- 
ier and more tender and had less fat on it. I won- 
dered whether he would notice that I offered him a 
specially ripe apple. Although the one I took was 
larger, it was green and not so good.” 


October 30 

Several days of Sitwells. Edith stays at the Sesame 
Club, which consists mostly of old ladies. One of 
these stopped her on the stairs some days ago and 
said: “I quite like what you've been writing lately, 
Miss Sitwell.” Edith raised her hand in her episcopal 
way (as though giving a blessing full of menace) and 
said: “Oh, but you mustn’t spoil me. Take care, I’m 
not used to being spoken to in such a flattering way.” 

At luncheon Edith looked round the dining room 
of haggard and nodding and bearded female faces 
and sighed very audibly: “Now if only I had to find 
the cast for Macbeth. What an opportunity!” 

Edith’s tea parties are held in the upstairs room of 
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the Sesame Club and consist of her most recent 
friends, her most ancient, and numerous people who, 
for various reasons, *have to be asked." One of these 
is called by the Sitwells “Wiggy.” He is a tall man, 
who does wear a wig. He is invited because he is sec- 
retary of the club. His wig provides material for com- 
pulsive watching. Someone noticing it said: “I won- 
der, since it is impossible to disguise a wig, that 
people don't wear stylized ones." *But Wiggy's wig is 
stylized," said Osbert. 
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Edith Sitwell 


Edith's appearance is fantastic. She seems of ivory: 
a medieval carving of herself, attired with brocades 
and hung with enormous jewels. Her skin has the 
cold texture of ivory and her figure seems to consist 
either of round, almost tubular surfaces, or else very 
sharp beaky ones. She wears the stiffest, most 
sculptural clothes; and on her fingers those huge 
aquamarines. Her manner is that of Queen Eliza- 
beth, welcoming and feline, warm and cold, in need 
of affection and at the same time luminous with a 
kind of salamandrine rage. One is either precariously 
popular with her or gnashingly cast out. Her conver- 
sation is of the malicious kind which is redeemed by 
its wit, so that one is able to think that things are said 
because they are more amusing than spiteful. The 
balance of the amusing is not always maintained. 

We saw her fury after a party given for her by the 
pianist Franz Osborne. Edith sat on a sofa all the 
evening and a lady from Wolverhampton planted 
herself next to her. She told her all about the domes- 
tic troubles of the deputy town clerk of Wolverhamp- 
ton. She did so for hours. After the party Edith was 
in a rage which twenty-four hours later shows no sign 
of abating. She will never invite Franz either to tea 
or to Renishaw again. She is also planning several re- 
venges. 
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October... 

Another autumn of war. The longer blackout, the 
darkness beginning at seven or eight, the cold canopy 
of night full of threats and malice, the city exhausted 
and weary under the roaring dome. The sense of all 
the will and money and energy which has gone into 
destruction, unable to stop until everything is de- 
stroyed. Fear. Exhaustion. All the people I know who 
are ill. The world may not be any more wretched 
than it always was, but the modern disorder insults 
our intelligence and moral sense to a degree that op- 
presses the spirit. 

Yet all we pray for in our hearts is happiness; stop 
the bombs; give us security and the power to orga- 
nize our material and human resources; give us 
strength to make a deal with Russia and America. If 
this can be done, after all we may still be happy. 
Goodness is left out of these considerations. For hap- 
piness is piecemeal; goodness implies a sense of the 
whole realized in and through particulars and 
people. The good of happiness can never make each 
of us sacrifice enough for all to be happy. No wide- 
spread happiness is possible without the sense of 
goodness which could also make some sacrifice of in- 
dividual happiness, and even goodness cannot make 
us good. 


1952 


Christmas, 1952 

The children [Matthew and Lizzie] saved Christ- 
mas from being quite awful. Myself, I find it that 
part of the year where my vitality is lowest, and I feel 
most discouraged; corresponding to 3 A.M. in the 
twenty-four hours. I hate the tawdry excess with 
which it's overdone; everything wrapped in a Christ- 
mas packing, the mails being swamped by a snow of 
Christmas cards, the choking crowds of people in the 
shops treating it like a bargain sale. But in the minds 
of the children it really seems wonderfully pure and 
free of all this. On the one hand they look forward to 
their presents, which are miraculous to them; on the 
other, they have thoughts about Jesus. PI never 
forget Matthew's eyes when he looked at the candles 
burning on the tree, when he was two or three. 
Christmas Eve, this year, he said to me: *I wish Jesus 
was alive today.” “Why?” I asked. “Because I'd love 
him so much.” Then he added a bit later. “If Jesus 
was alive more people would love God." He was 
more excited this year about his presents than I’ve 
ever seen him about anything. He woke up at 6:30 to 
look at the pillowcase we'd left outside his door 
stuffed with parcels. He was really very gentle and 
sweet helping Lizzie to open hers, and teaching her 
how to play with her new toys. 

The interesting story to write about Christmas 
would be this birth of something bright and innocent 
in the lives of children each year. In the end I really 
liked Christmas Day, because they did so much. . . . 

In the evening I went to dinner with Julian and Ju- 
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liette [Huxley]. Julian is certainly rather strange in 
the way he wants to detach religious experiences 
from any ritualistic or dogmatic context. He was talk- 
ing about Bach’s Mass in B Minor. He argued that 
the penetration of the music into the divine had 
nothing to do necessarily with the religion of the 
Mass. The form was just one which permitted Bach 
to express a universal experience. I said it was very 
difficult to imagine Bach doing so except within the 
structure of the ritual; and that without such a 
framework of a belief it was difficult for people to ex- 
press such feeling today. He said: “Yes, that is ex- 
actly the problem.” He thinks the problem is to 
create a religion of humanity castrated of God. 


1955 
May 5 

I am always very preoccupied with thinking about 
the difference between the child's and the adult's 
view of life. There is absolutely no reason why the 
adult should not retain his interest and wonder at 
outside things. For the child, every day is new, 
stretching out into infinite time, and infinite in exten- 
sion. Since we always live in a world where anything 
may happen, and since we are always surrounded by 
an infinite number of untouched, unknown objects 
and people, the shells that grow around most adults 
and imprison them within the routine of themselves 
are like cataracts forming over the eyes of the soul. 
We might say that the first of our organs to become 
senescent is the soul and that with most people it be- 
comes senescent at the age of twenty-five. The child’s 
attitude of open-mindedness is such a true attitude to 
experience that one has to seek for an explanation 
for its disappearance. The inner shell, the inner rou- 
tine, is partly an imitation of the outer shell of con- 
temporary civilization. But the universal trait that 
makes adulthood a disease is corruption. 

* * * 

On Wednesday last we gave a dinner party for 
Clarissa Eden, Charlie Chaplin and his wife, Harold 
Nicolson, James Pope-Hennessy, and Jane Howard. 
We took a great deal of trouble about this, and even 
went so far as to buy a long-overdue new dining- 
room table. Charlie Chaplin is always amusing and 
extremely interesting when he talks about his youth, 
which I always try to get him to do. He said that 
when he was first in films, out at Hollywood, he in- 
tended, like all the other movie actors, to return to 
the stage. He regarded the movies as a craze which 
might not last and which anyhow had not very great 
importance. Then one day when he was in New 
York, he went to a cinema to see one of the movies in 
which he appeared. Surrounded by the public, for 
the first time he realized that he himself and the little 
group of people with whom he worked, who acted al- 
most in barns, and who in the evenings used to go to 
the drugstore or stand at the street corner, that these 
people were part of an enormous development which 


A Way of Caring 


would become the great amusement of the future. 

He talked about meeting Bulganin and Khrush- 
chev. He said that he did not like Bulganin, who 
struck him as being a stuffed shirt, but he found 
Khrushchev very sympathetic. Obviously Chaplin 
sympathizes with people like himself whom he feels 
to be little men who have become enormously pow- 
erful big men but who still retain their interest in the 
little men and the poor. I am sure that the basis for 
his sympathy for Communism is that he feels the 
Communists to be a projected magnified image of a 
poor little man’s success story, the Cinderella of the 
world ball. 


May 6 

Today we drove down to the country with the chil- 
dren to visit Henry Moore and his wife and their 
daughter Mary, who is Lizzie’s age. There were some 
Americans from St. Louis, called Weil, who were 
there to buy sculptures. It was a beautiful day and 
the children played in the garden. Henry showed us 
his work in his studio attached to his house, and also 
in a large new studio built in his garden. Beyond this 
large studio there is a field and a small wood in 
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Henry Moore 


which he has placed some large pieces of sculpture in 
order to see how they look in the open air. One of the 
pieces was a very large statue of the torso of a war- 
rior with shield upraised, which is going to be the 
memorial for the British paratroopers who fell at 
Arnhem. Another is a very long, attenuated, skeletal 
statue which Henry said was suggested to him by the 
birdmen in Africa of whom he had seen photographs 
a long time ago. This figure had two heads, almost 
identical, and simplified as the points of large pins. 
He said he had done this in order to make this open 
figure expand at the top as though it were taking off 
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the earth in flight with wings. He talked about Giaco- 
metti. 

Henry Moore said that he admired the sculpture of 
Giacometti, but that people did not like it who 
looked to sculpture for bulk and solidity. He said that 
Giacometti was doing in sculpture something which 
was the complementary opposite of what other sculp- 
tors did. Instead of bulk he produced lightness and 
thinness. It was the sculpture of the shadow cast by 
the rotundity of sculpture. 


May 18 

An awful catastrophe today. Fitzi, the Siamese cat, 
got into Matthew's room when he was feeding his ca- 
nary, and killed it. Poor Matthew [aged 10], who 
seems doomed to go through everything the hard 
way, saw it lying on the bottom of its cage dying. He 
threw himself onto the floor and cried and cried. I 
also felt terribly upset, and worried, because really 
the reason why this happened was that Matthew had 
got very much above himself and had taken the two 
Low children into his bedroom in order to have the 
bird flying round in the room while they were all 
very excited. He had invited the Lows to breakfast, 
and they had turned up about seven o'clock in the 
morning, and I had noticed how awfully overexcited 
Matthew was the whole morning. I couldn't help 
having a parent's feeling that perhaps the whole 
thing served him right. But to feel like this distressed 
me very much. I think of Matthew as a golden boy 
who is accompanied by a golden bird, and therefore 
the death of Hector (so named because of his resem- 
blance to a golden helmet) was particularly up- 
setting. Altogether, Matthew is someone who suffers 
and with whom one suffers. He is happy, too. I mean 
"suffering" here in the sense of having to endure the 
real nature of what happens to him. 

* * * 

I went yesterday to Stratford, to see Macbeth. Be- 
yond High Wycombe the train runs through hun- 
dreds of miles of densely packed green countryside, 
which seems completely unspoiled. Stratford itself is 
a bit disappointing, except for the stretch of the river 
near the Memorial Theatre. But the swans, the 
theater, and the laid-out gardens with Georgian- 
style stone brickwork do not altogether escape self- 
consciously presenting an aspect of England which 
travel bureaus suppose Americans like. 

The play was extremely interesting. It opened ef- 
fectively with the weird sisters of the picture framed 
by the stage. There then followed some rather dull 
pageantry. The Sergeant’s speech was effectively 
done, but there was little excitement. One had the 
feeling of people trooping back and forth across the 
stage and in different directions. Olivier as Macbeth 
made little impression on me till later, and one was 
perhaps too conscious of the special interpretation 
that he was seeking. He evidently looks on Macbeth 
as a visionary of a kind, someone who above all sees, 
a kind of sick poet. He was haggard throughout, and 
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gave no impression of a Macbeth in rude health, of a 
kind that I have sometimes seen. He hunched, and 
lunged forward, with his staring eyes, and his idea 
of Macbeth had a slight suggestion about it of 
Richard III. 

It was not until the line “Macbeth does murder 
sleep" that the performance to me seemed really to 
come alive. After this, though, one recognized the ex- 
traordinary merits of Olivier's performance. The su- 
perb part of it was the way in which he made one feel 
the impact of every single word, without a loss of 
speed or direction. He also had wonderful moments 
of hectic, violent activity of the kind which makes 
him one of the great athletes of the theater. He is the 
only actor on the English stage who gives the impres- 
sion of controlled acting with his own body. Magnifi- 
cent as Gielgud is, he gives too often the impression 
of acting in spite of his body, nobly rising beyond it. 





Vivien Leigh's performance has been criticized, 
but it seemed to me that it related very well to his. To 
a great extent, she interpreted Lady Macbeth as a 
foil. And this is what she imagistically is. When she 
reads his letter after his meeting with the weird sis- 
ters, she is foil to his mind. When she holds out her 
hands covered with blood, they counterpoise his, al- 
ready covered with blood. She is his fantastically 
beautiful foil, balancing his wildness with her hys- 
terical calm in the scene of Banquo's ghost. The 
sleepwalking scene she did in a sustained, clear way, 
like the single line of a solo instrument in an adagio. 
The doctor and the waiting woman muttered behind 
against her clear tone and beautiful physical outline. 

After the performance, I went to the green room 
and then to supper with the Oliviers. In the green 
room there were Douglas Fairbanks and his wife, 
Danny Kaye and his wife, and some French people, 
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Docteur et Madame Seidmann. Green room conver- 
sation always amuses me. Mrs. Fairbanks said that 
she was so shaken by the performance that she 
could say absolutely nothing and doubted whether 
she would recover at all that night. Danny Kaye 
gave Vivien Leigh a kiss that lasted for at least two 
minutes. 

Dinner was very nice. Vivien Leigh talked about 
her collection of paintings. She is extremely attrac- 
tive, in her personality as well as her appearance, 
and now I come to think of it, I do not believe I 
really looked at anyone else in the room. Olivier al- 
ways seems to me a bit like a cricketer who has a 
sporting attitude toward everything. His utter devo- 
tion to his wife is very apparent. In fact it’s remark- 
able how when everyone is acting a role, a strong 
feeling of this kind can make itself felt. For always 
with actors and actresses, there is the embarrassment 
that even if they do feel what they say, they are 
doing a performance of a person feeling it as though 
it were written for them by someone else. Danny 
Kaye seems to have exactly the same charming per- 
sonality when you meet him as on the stage or 
screen. 

When I got back to my hotel, I noticed a strong 
smell of burning in the corridor. The night porter 
had shown me up to my room, and I felt sure that he 
must have noticed this also. I walked along the corri- 
dor and noticed a cigarette that had been stamped 
out and thought that perhaps the smell came from 
that. However, as I lay in my room, I found the smell 
of burning so unpleasant that I could not sleep. I 
think the real reason why I did not report it was be- 
cause I was in a befuddled daze, in that sort of mood 
in which one wakes up in the middle of the night 
and, although perfectly wide awake, cannot get out 
of bed. But I do also remember thinking that it 
would be rather rude to draw to the attention of the 
hotel authorities that the hotel was on fire. The 
mechanism which prevents me intervening when a 
car is being driven by a drunken driver in which I am 
a passenger was operating here. 

In the morning I asked the porter about the burn- 
ing smell, and he said: “Yes, sir, I wish you had told 
us because the porter's room was completely burnt 
out as a result of the fire, and indeed the whole hotel 
might have been burnt down." It seems extraordi- 
nary to me now that I did not think the matter worth 
mentioning. 

* * * 

Lizzie said to me recently: “I don't know why I like 
horses so much. I simply can't stop myself thinking 
about them. I don't understand why it is. I can't ex- 
plain it at all. But I just do simply love them." She is 
a tremendous “just-doer.” In fact, this is the first time 
in her life that she has ever asked herself or me why 
she likes something. Usually, if you ask her whether 
she likes school or her headmistress, she says: "I hate 
them." When you ask her why she hates them, she 
just says: “I don't know. I just do." She is so mad 
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about a clockwork white horse whose tail and ears 
wag when it is wound up, that she carries it about 
wherever she goes. When I take her to the zoo, she is 
so overcome by the ponies and the horses that she 
ceases even to want to ride them. She simply wants 
to look at them and, in an ecstasy, stroke their 
noses. 


May 19 

I went tonight to the Annual Meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art. Herbert Read, Rowland 
Penrose, Peter Watson, and Dorothy Morland were 
on the platform. They asked for criticisms of the 
ICA, and they got them. One after another, members 
of the organization got up from the floor, and com- 
plained. 

The meeting gave me the feeling that the avant- 
garde in England is now an isolated little movement 
of middle-aged people, with absolutely no support 
either amongst its contemporaries or amongst the 
young. Herbert Read pointed out that most of the 
criticisms of the members were only justified insofar 
as the ICA had no money. I am sure Herbert is right 
that the economic starvation of organizations like the 
ICA in England is catastrophic for them. Their coun- 
terparts in the United States are flooded with funds. 
All the same, I think that the failure in England of 
the ICA is the result not only of economics, but also 
of a profound English apathy. What the speakers 
showed last night was really that they had no point 
of view of their own, and that they expected others to 
provide one for them. At the same time, the point of 
view of people like Herbert Read does not any longer 
appeal to them or seem fresh and new and vital. 
They cannot even imagine an attitude which would 
revive them. — 

This apathy of the ICA is curiously similar to the 
apathy about the general election. After attending 
that meeting last night, this morning I read in the 
newspapers a report of an article by Aneurin Bevan 
about the election. Bevan writes: "There is another 
influence working against the Labour attack. Spiri- 
tual exhaustion, lethargy, of the collective will. After 
all, it must be kept in mind the British people have 
been kept on their toes for more than 16 years; more 
than 6 of them in the supreme effort of war." Bevan 
then goes on to complain about the Tories taking ad- 
vantage of this lethargy. But, of course, this is absurd. 
It would be there, with or without the Tories, just as 
it was there last night with or without the managing 
committee of the ICA. The lethargy is lethargy pre- 
cisely about the ideas which are supposed to be in- 
spiring and positive. The lethargy is really a kind of 
disillusion in the public mind about the ideas which 
once were the visionary ones of socialism and of ad- 
vanced movements in the arts. Spiritual exhaustion is 
also only a phrase. It denotes the absence of some 
quality which ought to be present. It seems far more 
likely that it is the result of what has happened since 
the war than of the war. It may be even the result of 








something profoundly negative about the causes 
which were once regarded as so positive. It may be 
that the success of those causes has revealed that 
what seemed positive in them has turned out to be 
negative. Thus the things that Bevan stands for, 
which are social welfare, and security for a great 
many people, are revealed, when they are achieved, 
to be after all negative. 


May 22 

Juliette told me that when Maria was dying, Al- 
dous was the only person able to persuade her to eat. 
In her advanced condition of cancer, when she went 
to the hospital, all the food that she was given she 
vomited up. But Aldous was able to hypnotize her, 
and to get her into a state of body or mind in which 
she could take nourishment. When one dies, the last 
faculty which remains is hearing, and Aldous was 
able right up to the moment of her death to make 
Maria, although she could not speak to him, under- 
stand what he was saying to her. He reminded her of 
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mystical experiences which they had shared, and was 
able thus to carry her spirit right through to the mo- 
ment of her death. 


June 10 

This evening went to the performance of Much 
Ado About Nothing with Peggy Ashcroft and John 
Gielgud. This is the third time I have seen this same 
production, though sometimes with different actors, 
apart from John, who has remained the constant fac- 
tor in it. I first saw it at Stratford two or three years 
ago, then at the Phoenix Theatre, then tonight. Giel- 
gud turns the whole play into a kind of ball in which 
he and Peggy are the waltzing central couple. There 
is real gaiety, wit, and intellect in the dialogue and 
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also the relationship between Benedick and Beatrice. 
All the same, after seeing it for the third time, the ab- 
surdities of the plot became irritating, and the 
foolery of the malapropisms of Dogberry tiresome. 
There is a kind of slum area of stupidity in this play 
which destroys its proportions. 

John has developed a way of creasing his eyes as 
though they are blinking in a too great light. This 
gives his face a masklike fixity of expression, which is 
growing on him. 

Walking home through the London streets, and 
seeing people in pubs and standing in doorways on 
this hot evening, I was struck again by the terrible 
thought—which always obsesses me—that the world 
ought to be redeemed by art. This is a stupid thing to 
think, and yet it so fills my mind that it's like a rock 
against which I continually break myself, and the 
real cause of the depression I feel tonight is being 
aware that the world is a very ugly place, and that I 
blame myself for doing nothing to transform it, and 
yet people do not wish to be transformed. They wish 
perhaps for all sorts of improved facilities, more mo- 
tor cars, radios, and so on; and I do not blame them 
for this; but they do not wish to live in a town in 
which at the turn of the corner one encounters some- 
thing beautiful, a statue or a fountain. Yet to anyone 
who cares about it, ugliness is the most depressing 
thing in the world and no amount of utilities can re- 
deem cities from ugliness. Also, although people can- 
not understand this, perhaps their lives are far more 
depressed by ugliness than they themselves realize. 
To feel like this is to feel oneself in a prison, to be 
forever beating against bars, to long to live in any 
time or place except that where one does live. Con- 
sidering how very many people do want to live in 
some other time, and think nostalgically about the 
past, probably there are a good many people who do 
feel in this way without realizing it. John and Peggy 
are at the center of a slum which they turn into a 
dance, and they themselves are the golden waltzing 
pair who transform everything round them into light. 
One goes out of the light theater into the darkness, 
and one is immensely grateful to them. 


June 28 

I shall note down some random impressions of the 
past few days. Five days ago, on Friday, I lunched 
with T. S. Eliot and John Hayward. Eliot seemed in 
better form than I had seen him for a long time. He 
was smiling and chuckling and really quite gay. John 
did most of the talking, gossiped, and discussed 
magazines. They both agreed that Encounter had 
much improved. John said that it certainly contained 
boring articles, with which I agreed. But Eliot said 
that he thought that as long as a magazine had one 
brilliant piece which one had to read in each num- 
ber, it was doing pretty well. Indeed, he added rather 
characteristically, it would be a mistake for the 
reader to feel he had to read everything in each num- 
ber, because he would have the impression there was 
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too much reading. Eliot said that a good editor 
should not be someone who simply waits and collects 
the best material submitted to him. He has to impose 
his own personality on the magazine, and he has to 
go out commissioning stuff. 


July 24 

Writing this morning until 2 A.M. When I read 
through what I had written, it seemed absolutely 
meaningless to me. In the morning, reading it 
through again, I had to do so two or three times be- 
fore I began to recapture what I had meant to say. If 
one writes too long, words seem beaten, bludgeoned, 
and out of spite they retort by eluding one. It is as 
though one had forced one’s way through the spaces 
dividing the letters of words, and arrived at a blank 
space of emptiness beyond. Today, I had suddenly 
completely forgotten how to spell certain words. The 
word “seal,” which I was using in the sense of an 
image and printed on wax, seemed to me in- 
distinguishable from a performing seal, unless it was 
spelled in some different way—s-e-e-l perhaps. The 
word “excel” looked wrong with a letter c in it. I 
thought it should be spelled e-x-e-l. I could not imag- 
ine whether the word "forego" had an e in it. 


September 22 

Reading John Lehmann's autobiography, I find 
myself on the verge of being able to express a 
thought which has obsessed me for the last twenty- 
five years. The thought simply is, “We do not care 
enough." The 1930s were a confused, perplexed pe- 
riod, and yet reading a book like Lehmann's, one 
feels that they were coursed through by a very clear 
stream of suffering. This suffering which writers like 
Lehmann and myself in my autobiography hold on 
to is like a white thread running through darkness 
and fire. In a sense it redeemed us, because it put us 
on the side of the victims of Fascism, and on the 
right side in the struggle against Fascism. All the 


. same, even here there is a note of accusation in the 


thought, *We did not care enough." For if we had 
cared still more deeply, we would have been able to 
penetrate still further into the truth of the concentra- 
tion camps and of the impending war, and our warn- 
ing would have been stronger. If we had cared 
enough, we would have seen more deeply into the 
faults of those whose side we supported. Measuring 
things in terms of anguish and suffering, we would 
have seen into the prisons of the Spanish Republic, 
the slave-labor camps of Stalinist Russia, the morgue 
of Madrid. 

It is very easy to think that caring enough in the 
1930s really led to and consisted in dying in the In- 
ternational Brigade. Dying, that is to say, to be a 
corpse, does express a kind of symbolic and ultimate 
identification of oneself with a cause. All the same, if 
one is thinking of caring in terms of understanding, 
reality, and truth, death does not really prove that 
one cares. Moreover, anyone who takes part in a rev- 
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olutionary action must realize that there is an acci- 
dental element even in the most heroic death, and 
the death tends to make the most cowardly into 
heroes. Someone who is killed by a stray bullet is 
suddenly identified with the cause for which he died; 
and even the soldier in the front line does not iden- 
tify himself with his own death, and therefore there is 
something accidental about the symbolic identi- 
fication which is made for him in the minds of others. 
Thus one can't pretend to oneself that those who are 
killed cared absolutely, just because there seems to 
be something so absolute about death and the will- 
ingness to die. A heroic death may even be an escape 
from thinking too deeply about a cause. 
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Caring, does, however, seem to me the absolute 
test. Perhaps I should add, that in addition to caring, 
one must have intelligence and knowledge. But by 
caring I in fact mean the pursuit of knowledge and 
the determination to pursue knowledge. If one cared 
and followed where one cared, one would know as 
much as can be known about injustices that go on in 
different parts of the world and loss of freedom. One 
would be able to measure causes by one's caring. 
From this point of view, what seems to me inexcus- 
able is to decide that since one supports a certain 
cause, one will ignore the wrongs committed by that 
cause. This was certainly the case in Spain, when we 
considered it a waste of time and energy to think 
about the wrongs committed by the Spanish Repub- 
lic, because we were rightly convinced of the far 
greater wrongs committed by the Fascists. Political 
leaders and soldiers of course cannot care in this way. 
My point, though, is that the nonpolitical, when they 
are involved in politics, are involved in a way which 
is not that of political leaders and generals. It is the 
way of caring. 
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THE 400-YEAR-OLD 
COMMUNE 





by Jon Swan 


“Without religion sharing doesn’t work.” 


them married and with children in tow, were to 

set out on foot from one town to another to 
found a “community of love,” and if, on their way, 
they were to agree that henceforth they would work 
and live together and would share all things in com- 
mon, the odds are that within a few years that group 
would be atomized back into stray individuals or be- 
wildered couples. 

In 1528, however, a group of Austrian, German, 
and Swiss men and women did so, and in 1972 their 
descendants—a number of whom I visited on their 
colonies in September of last year—continue to work 
and live together and to share all things in common. 
If this group of people—known as the Hutterites, af- 
ter a sixteenth-century Austrian leader named Jakob 
Hutter—were given to celebrating temporal events, 
which they are not, two years from now they would 
be able to celebrate the centennial of the arrival of 
the first Hutterite settlers in New York on July 5, 
1874, or, more aptly perhaps, the purchase of their 
first, still colony-worked farmland, in South Dakota 
on August 24 of that year. If they were impressed by 
statistics, which again they are not, these “apostolic 
communists” and pacifists might also celebrate the 
fact that while the 1880 census for South Dakota 
listed a mere 443 Hutterites living in four different 
colonies, now some 20,000 of them live on more than 
200 colonies scattered throughout South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, Washington, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. No nonmo- 
nastic, communal group has endured as long as the 
Hutterite sect. No other group of its kind is flourish- 
ing with comparable vigor in the New World today. 

I had been interested in the Hutterites for nearly a 
quarter of a century. So when a death in the family 


| f, tomorrow, a group of men and women, many of 
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called me out to Sioux City, I decided to stay put in 
the Midwest for a while to investigate an alternative 
society that included both young and old, and that 
appeared to work. 

On a mid-September Thursday, driving a bor- 
rowed car that seemed as big as a barn door to me, I 
crossed the bridge over the Big Sioux that leads into 
South Dakota and headed west toward Yankton. It 
was to Yankton that the immigrant Hutterites—who, 
after their founding, had been pushed eastward to 
Russia by persecution, and had then faced per- 
secution there as well—had come to look for land in 
1874, and it was in Yankton that I planned to ask 
around for advice on where to look for the world-shy 
Hutterites. I had seen maps that showed colonies as 


dots—many along the James River, which joins the 


Missouri just east of Yankton—but no map that put 
the name of a town next to a dot. The Yankton 
County courthouse seemed a likely place to check up 
on their whereabouts. I found the county sheriff and 
his deputy shooting the breeze across the top of an 
uncluttered desk. I told the sheriff—a lean, good- 
looking man named Jeff Scott—the sort of informa- 
tion I was after. He said that Bon Homme-the first 
Hutterite colony established in the United States— 
was only about twenty miles west and a good place to 
start; but, he went on, “for your own good maybe 
you'd better see Mike Wurz first; he’s the manager of 
the Jamesville Colony, up north a few miles on the 
Jim River." And Sheriff Scott described how to get to 
both colonies. 

I headed due north to look up Mike Wurz at 
Jamesville, doing 85 on an endless highway. Slowing 
down to turn off on a gravel road, I got lost, asked for 
directions, and finally, coming down over a low rise, 
saw a bridge, a river, and a colony. I parked my fat, 
white car near a long barn, in front of which stood a 
young man who was wearing a black hat, a plaid 
shirt, wide suspenders, black pants, and work shoes. I 
asked him if Mike Wurz was around. He looked me 





over with the slow, quizzical half-smile I was to be 
met with again and again on the colonies; then, look- 
ing me in the eye, he said: "He's out in the field, get- 
ting the corn in. About two miles north. A big green 
truck. You can’t miss it.” 

I didn’t, either, except that it shot past me on its 
way to the colony as I shot past it on my way out to 
the field, so that by the time I had turned around and 
reached the colony the big green dump truck was al- 
ready dumping its load of corn out through a tailgate 
door into the high-rimmed O of a tractor tire, from 
which the kernels were being noisily sucked up into a 
grain drier going full blast. Walking up to the man 
standing by the truck, I roared: “Are you Mike 
Wurz?” He said he was. Then I shouted: “You have 
a minute?” He said he didn’t; he was getting in the 
corn. “The preacher here?” I yelled. No, Wurz said; 
the preacher was out in the fields. Then he asked me 
what I wanted and I got across to him that I wanted 
to talk about Hutterites, and he said I should go to 
Maxwell Colony. “They got an old minister over 
there,” he said, “who knows more about it than any- 
body.” The corn kept pouring out, the sucking noise 
went on, the drier boomed overhead; Mike Wurz 
looked at me and smiled; and I thanked him—for 
nothing, I thought—and headed back to my car, feel- 
ing walled out by noise and work. 


had been warned not to try getting into the colo- 

nies without proper academic introductions. I 

had decided to see how far an interested out- 
sider could get on his own. I was beginning to won- 
der if I would get anywhere. Hoping my luck would 
change, I recrossed the bridge and headed for Max- 
well Colony, which Wurz had indicated lay off “a 
few miles to the west.” 

About twenty minutes later I came down another 
slope from the flat level of the Great Plains and 
found myself facing Maxwell Colony. Behind the 
large, two-story central house that was built of stone, 
I could see barns and the James River. Parallel to the 
big house was a long low building still under con- 
struction. Near it rose a white wooden church. On 
my right was a long, cinder-block work shed, a trac- 
tor parked in one doorway. A group of bearded older 
men and unbearded younger men in black jackets 
and pants and hats stood in a cluster by the door. As 
I walked up, the cluster sauntered off, leaving only 
one man in the doorway. I told him Mike Wurz had 
sent me over; he smiled. Then he asked just why I 
wanted to talk about Hutterites. After patiently hear- 
ing me out for a full five minutes, he thought for a 
moment, then said, “Come along.” 

We walked over to a small one-story building. 
Steps led down to a low door. The floor inside was 
packed dirt and the room was lit only by sunlight. By 
the door stood a young man attaching broom bot- 
toms to wooden handles. In the shadows at the rear 
of the room an old man sat on a box. He was short, 


plump, and wore a trim white beard, and his glasses 
glinted up at me as my guide—the colony’s manager, 
Joseph Wipf—introduced me to him: Joseph Hofer, 
the colony’s preacher. Reverend Hofer laughed when 
he heard that I was thinking of writing about the 
Hutterites. “Useless, useless,” he said, with the glee 
of a man who could still be amused by meeting a 
fool. “More words won’t do any good. Too many 
words already. You've got to live the life, and then 
you won't have time to write." 

Reverend Hofer continued working as he spoke. 
Picking up stalks of broom corn, he shaped them into 
a sheaf, tied a string around the sheaf, then knocked 
the grain out by rubbing the ends against a whirring 
wheel-spike. The floor was littered with the cut-off 
ends of the blue-dyed stalks. I asked him what he 
thought was the reason why all other experiments in 
communal living in America had failed, while the 
Hutterites had lasted so long, and again this brought 
out in him a scornful glee. “They all fail, every one of 
them. The Shakers—kaput! Amana—kaput! Sure! 
And you want to know why? Because it’s hard, too 
hard for most people to give up the self. They can’t 
do it. They say they want to, but they can’t. If you 
want to live the way God intended, you’ve got to give 
up a lot of things, and people want to hold on. Ja, it’s 
a constant battle. Each grape must be crushed to give 
strength to the wine, each kernel crushed to make 
flour. People want to live together but they want to 
keep themselves. It won’t work.” 

He was eighty-three years old, he told me, yet he 
appeared in excellent health and his memory was 
clear. When had the colony moved up to Canada to 
avoid persecution both as pacifists and as a German- 
speaking people? “We left August 22, 1918.” When 
had they returned? “June 1, 1936.” And again Rever- 
end Hofer laughed, telling me a long story about the 
rich man’s son from Sioux City whose father had 
bought up the colony for him and who had been a 
flop as a farmer. For a time we talked together in 
German (my vain hope was that by speaking Ger- 
man I would seem less of an outsider); then, switch- 
ing back to English, I asked him how the colony 
cared for its mentally ill. That was no problem, he 
said. His wife was senile; he and a daughter looked 
after her; if he himself got senile, others would look 
after him. “My daughter made this shirt,” he said. It 
had hooks and eyes instead of buttons—Joseph 
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Wipf's had buttons—and was a yellow plaid. Then 
Reverend Hofer bounced up abruptly and asked me 
if I had ever seen a broom stitched together. I hadn't. 
He switched on an ancient stitcher, held the sheaf 
firmly in place, trod on a pedal, and a needle as long 
as a lance darted back and forth in front of his hands 
five or six times, and he held the broom bottom out 
for inspection. He was showing off. I was impressed. 

Wipf led me back up into the sunlight and gave 
me a tour of the colony. He had nodded his head in 
agreement during the course of some of his 
preacher's longer sermonettes, I had noticed, and his 
eyes had respectfully glazed over from time to time. 
Fond of the old man, yet having obviously heard the 
message before, Wipf seemed more at home in the 
realm of barns and equipment and animals: 50,000 
turkeys; 10,000 laying hens; 1700 pigs; 300 sows; 200 
Hereford stock cattle; about 50 milk cows; 3600 acres 
of land. He said the colony had branched in 1964 
and that there were now 90 people on the Jamesville 
Colony, and that although they were building a new 
dormitory, still, they would branch again. With more 
than 150 on a colony, the Hutterites feel, the sense of 
community starts to come unstuck. 

In the new, 200-foot-long swine barn—which was 
equipped with automatic feeder and slat-cleaner sys- 
tems, and which he and his work crew had built in 
about three months—I asked Joseph Wipf why, even 
if farmers didn’t want to form colonies like the Hut- 
terites’, they couldn’t at least cut down on costs by 
pooling their equipment. ‘“They’d all want it first 
when the weather was right,” he said, “and who 
would pay for repairs if it broke down when one 
man was using it? Without religion sharing doesn’t 
work.” 

After Wipf had shown me through various barns, 
he invited me into the big stone house and we sat 
down at the kitchen table in his apartment, where his 
wife served us coffee and banana cream pie. She 
asked me if I would like to wash up before I ate, and 
as I looked down at my hands I saw they were blue 
from having handled the dyed broom corn. I made 
my way through a chatting group of boys and girls 
standing in the entryway and washed my hands with 
a bar of colony-made soap at a sink around the cor- 
ner. Back at the table, I mentioned that I had three 
children; Wipf, who was only five years older than I, 
said he had eleven. His large, lively wife added that 
three grandchildren were in the room—one, by then, 
on her knee. Yet there was no hubbub. 

On his way back to work, Wipf showed me the 
multipurpose building under construction: commu- 
nal kitchen (complete with colony-built walk-in 
freezers, stainless steel tables and sinks), dining hall 
(colony-made tables, benches, and cabinets), kinder- 
garten, and living quarters. Then he took me into the 
unadorned church and eventually to the workshop. 

As I drove back to Sioux City late that afternoon, I 
reflected that when Joseph Hofer’s wife died he 
would be spared the extreme solitude that my surviv- 
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ing Iowa aunt would feel when those of us who had 
flown in for her sisters funeral returned to our 
homes. The colony would support Hofer as he—both 
as a preacher and as a broom maker—helped support 
it. It also struck me that Reverend Hofer was the first 
preacher I had ever seen who worked with his hands. 


| | ‘he following day I paid a brief visit to Bon 

Homme Colony. The preacher was out in the 

fields; the colony manager was off some- 
where; everybody seemed to be out of sight except 
for the boys by the metal workshop door who gave 
me this news. Then, suddenly, an outburst of chil- 
dren came whooping out of the small white school- 
house: “Today is Halloween!” It wasn’t, but a couple 
of the long-skirted little girls were wearing owl-eye, 
cardboard glasses. The children waved at me, said, 
“Hello, there. Who are you?” then vanished as 
quickly as they had appeared through the open 
schoolhouse door, which closed behind them. Off to 
the right, a group of teen-aged girls came out of a 
communal washhouse, carrying a steaming tub of 
washed laundry. I said hello. Giggling, they set down 
the tub and darted back into the washhouse. 

I walked down the barnyard lane past duck pens, 
goose pens, chicken pens, toward the groaning bin of 
a grain drier shuddering on top of its tall metal stilts. 
At the worksheds a man emerged, the work crew of 
younger men clustered around him. He was talking 
in Hutterisch, the sixteenth-century Tyrolean dialect 
the Hutterites use among themselves; then he no- 
ticed me. His name was George Hofer, he told me, 
and he had a minute or two, but he and the boys 
were making a silage tipcart like the ones I had seen 
at Maxwell Colony, and they had to get on with the 
job. We talked for a while about why the Hutterites 
had endured, and, in nearly the same words as the 
Maxwell Colony preacher had used, he spoke of the 
need for a strong belief, a willingness to bend the 
self. The colony's population was up to just over 100, 
he said, and Bon Homme was getting ready to divide 
again—two families were already living up on the 
new site, getting things ready. I asked how a colony 
decided who was to go. Hofer replied that heads of 
families, and older people too, chose which preacher 
they wanted to be with—the main preacher or his as- 
sistant—and that an attempt was made to keep the 
groups balanced according to age and sex. The two 
preachers then drew lots—a piece of paper from a 
hat—to decide which group would leave. People at 
new colonies were often overworked, he added. They 
took with them their share of the machinery and live- 
stock; but they had a lot of building to do. 

As I walked back to the car, I heard women laugh- 
ing and talking in loud voices. A fuel truck from a 
nearby town was about to pull out and colony 
women were shaking hands with the couple sitting 
up in the cab; the gabble sounded as free and easy as 
my talk with George Hofer had been courteously re- 
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Long, long ago, in the Bordeaux region 
of France, there lived a handsome 
young Count. 

The estate on which he lived had a truly 
remarkable vineyard, from which came 
one of the finest wines in all of France. 
This wine was treasured throughout the 
land and was a source of great pride to 
the young aristocrat. 

The people all loved him, for he was 
very good to them, and the fine wine he 
produced brought prosperity to them 
all. 

However, they were concerned about 
one thing. 

He had not yet found a wife. 

One day, the Count decided to take a 
holiday, and he journeyed to Morocco. 
There he met a beautiful Moorish prin- 
cess with dark mysterious eyes and 
black silken hair. 

And skin the color of dark topaz. 

She was, he thought, the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen, and he fell 
hopelessly in love with her. And she 
with him. And so they were married. 
When the news of the beloved Count’s 


marriage to a dark-skinned woman 
reached the people, they were dis- 
mayed. And when he brought her 
home, they turned their backs on her. 
Why couldn’t he have married one of 
his own kind? 

Despite this, the pair lived happily to- 
gether until the Count died. Then, his 
loving wife did something that shocked 
everyone. 

She came to the funeral dressed in 
white...the color of mourning of her 
native land. 

No one in France had ever worn any- 
thing but black for mourning. Oh, she 
had strange ways, this dark foreign 
woman. 

The bereaved Countess wore nothing 
but white for the rest of her life, for she 
had loved her husband very much. So 
much so that, in his tradition, she con- 
tinued caring for the vineyard. Which, 
in turn, continued to produce the su- 
perb wine. 

She was really a very kind woman, and, 
like her husband, treated the people 
well. Slowly, they began to accept her. 
And they learned to love her as much 
as they had the Count. 
Later, when she died, they all came to 
her funeral to honor her. 

And they came dressed in white. 


The Curious Legend of La Dame Blanche 


Now, here is the curious part of the 
story. 

Ever since the death of the Countess, 
on certain mornings at dawn, a strange 
white mist drifts across the meadow 
and surrounds the Chateau. 

And the people seeing this phenomenon, 
say, "La Dame Blanche has returned". 
So when the white mist appears, the 
people are happy to be reminded that 
La Dame Blanche remembers them. 
Today, the famous Cruse family occu- 
pies the Chateau. And their wine, now 
called Chateau La Dame Blanche, is 
still among the finest in all of France. 
As is every wine that bears the Cruse 
crescent. Each with its own special 
story to tell. 

Happily, the spirit of La Dame Blanche 
still prevails. 

At the Chateau near Bordeaux. 

And on some of the finest tables in the 
world. 
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strained. When a male Hutterite is faced with an in- 
quisitive outsider, his eyes express a docility that has 
nothing in common with weakness, and a patience 
that contains a speck of suggestion that the sooner 
you leave the better. Frequently, too, he displays the 
good humor of a person accustomed to being misun- 
derstood and not much minding. The gaze is frank 
and unflinching, and one should not expect the grin 
that cracks most modern American faces so quickly 
in half. Smiles take time in coming; and hearing out- 
right laughter, as when the Bon Homme women said 
good-bye to their friends, remained, for me, a novel 
experience. 

Later I stopped in Yankton to see a lawyer who, in 
1970, had provided counsel for the Hutterites in one 
of their frequent legal binds. His name was Robert 
W. Hirsch, a compact, energetic Republican in his 
mid-forties who was the former majority leader of 
the South Dakota state legislature. He told me that 
his help to the Hutterites consisted in drafting an ac- 
commodation to a law that, unamended, would have 
endangered the existence of the on-colony school. 
There had been a hitch, however. In the original 
wording, the accommodation had obliged school 
boards petitioned by the Hutterites to organize an 
elementary school “for such children. . . and to em- 
ploy a teacher therefor, provided a suitable . . . 
building is made available by such petitioners.” In 
committee, though, a "shall" had been changed to 
“may,” leaving such matters as who would pay the 
teacher’s salary, school supplies, and so on up to the 
discretion of the board involved. In general, Mr. 
Hirsch said, the school boards had assumed these 
costs, "since, after all, the colonies pay their school 
taxes and the boards get state aid according to the 
number of children attending school in the district." 

Before taking on this case, Mr. Hirsch said, he had 
read up on Hutterite history and had gotten to know 
a number of the colony people. “A good, hard- 
working bunch," he called them. I asked him if there 
was much anticolony feeling in the state. “The Es 
thing people get uptight about," Hirsch replied, “1 
the way the Hutterites are supposedly eating up the 
land. But per family they own less than the average 
farmer.” Later, another informant remarked: “No- 
body says a word if a Texas or Kansas millionaire 
buys up fifty thousand acres of South Dakota so he 
_can write off a farm operation as a tax loss, but if the 
Hutterites buy three thousand acres, people get all 
worked up.' 

In the light of what Mr. Hirsch went on to say, this 
resentment seemed somewhat ironic. During the De- 
pression, he told me, both the state itself, which had 
gone into the credit loan business, and various other 
loan associations, had acquired "so much land they 
didn't know what to do with it all. With nobody 
farming and nobody buying, it wasn't any good to 
them." Agents had been sent to Canada to invite the 
Hutterites, who had been driven out of the state dur- 
ing World War I, to return. In 1935, to encourage 
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their return, the legislature had 
passed a communal corporation 
law that granted the colonies the 
same tax benefits as were granted A QAM 
to cooperatives. “In the 1950s, NN, ay) ti 
though,” Mr. Hirsch said, “when ua SR wf mii 
the colonies started spreading out — * | NU i 
again, a law was passed to forbid 

the expansion of already incorpo- 
rated colonies, though it did not 
prevent the formation of new 
ones—most of which are nowa- 
days set up as trusteeships.” 

As a boy Hirsch had run the 
projector at the movie theater in Tripp, a small town 
in the next county north, where he had grown up. 
Every once in a while, he said, a couple of Hutterite 
kids would buy their way into the theater with a col- 
ony-made broom or a watermelon and sit in the back 
with their hats on, until the farm boss or maybe the 
preacher would come in and clear them out. "I sup- 
pose that sort of thing happens with every genera- 
tion," Hirsch said, “but I wouldn't be surprised if 
some of those kids who broke colony rules then are 
preachers or managers now." Mr. Hirsch also gave 
me the names of two Hutterites I should talk to: Levi 
Tschetter at Poinsett Colony, some two hundred 
miles north; and David Decker at Tschetter Colony, 
near Freeman, only a half-hour drive north of 
Yankton. Levi, he said, was a teacher and the only 
Hutterite in South Dakota who was doing graduate 
work, at the South Dakota State University at Brook- 
ings; David Decker he referred to as the only other 
South Dakota Hutterite teacher, an assistant elder, 
the head of the Hutterian Brethren Association, and 
an authoritative spokesman. 


set out the next morning to look up David Decker 

at Tschetter and, on my way, to drop in on a 

neighboring colony, New Wolf Creek. My first 
stop, however, was at a farmhouse just outside of 
Freeman that, its owner proudly informed me, had 
been built in 1892. Mr. Gottlieb Lang had lived close 
to the Hutterites for most of this century. He had 
come over from Bessarabia in 1905 and had been 
farming his fields since 1907. About the Hutterites all 
he would say was that "they bothers nobody. We're 
used to them. Theyre a friendly people.” His 
middle-aged daughter, Martha, was more voluble. 
As she poured me a cup of coffee in the kitchen, she 
said: “Don’t praise 'em up too high. They're all right, 
but they don't do much for the government." Then 
she spoke of "the young guys—they come over the 
hill to watch TV at my sister’s, or anyhow they used 
to, three or four every evening. And they'll smoke, 
too, if they can get smokings on the sly. And every 
once in a while they run away for a summer or a year 
or two, but they come back." (Other neighbors em- 
phasized how helpful the colony people are: "If 
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you're in a pinch, you may find a whole team of boys 
will show up to help out.") 

After I had finished my coffee, Mr. Lang asked if I 
would like to see the “old house"—the sod house he 
had lived in for years. I said I would. We walked out 
the kitchen door and around to the back of the main 
house—and there it was: the slightly sloping sod walls 
were whitewashed, the wooden door framed with 
blue paint, the windows small. It was a beautifully 
E simple six-room house that, Mr. Lang said, had been 
rt built in 1873 and which he had kept in good repair, 
4 “though nobody else seems to care much about it.” I 
suspected that there weren’t more than half a dozen 
like it left in the whole Midwest. 

Old Wolf Creek Colony, a couple of miles from 
Mr. Lang’s farm, had been established in 1879. It 
was the second Hutterite colony to be built in Amer- 
ica. Abandoned during World War I, the site had 
been repurchased (from Mr. Lang) by a branch from 
Tschetter Colony in 1964 and renamed New Wolf 
Creek Colony. The houses and barns I saw as I drove 
down the dirt road were all new. The welcome I got 
was novel, too. “Howdy!” said a young man standing 
by the usual barn door. I asked him where the 
preacher was; he pointed to a one-story apartment 
building filled with the buzz of power saws. I walked 
the plank into the unfinished house and saw a 
bearded man smiling down at me from where he 
stood on top of a chair, a hammer in his hand, nails 
in his mouth. “Are you the preacher?” I asked. He 
Pe said he wasn’t, but that he would show me the way. 
a The preacher was sawing a hole for a light fixture in 
the next room; his name was Paul Decker; and when 
I told him that I was on my way to see David Decker 
and to talk about the Hutterites, he suggested that I 
come by on Sunday evening and he would invite Da- 
vid down and the three of us could talk. He was busy 
now, but my carpenter-guide said he had a moment. 
He was a clockmaker named David Hofer. 

As the power saw started up again, Mr. Hofer led me 
down the plank, across the stretch of green lawn that 
divided the two long rows of modern, two-family 
dwellings, and into his apartment. All around us, 
clocks ticked or sat perched on shelves silently waiting 
to be fixed. A jeweler in a nearby town sends Mr. Hofer 
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repairs close to a hundred. “When 
I get one apart, she's got to run in 
the morning," he said. He ad- 
mitted, however, that he some- 
times had to work until two in the 
morning to get them to run, and 
that one century-old clock with 
wooden works had taken him 
longer than usual. He had had to 
make new parts. How had he 
learned his craft? Just picked it up, 
he said. His colony training had 
made him a jack-of-all-trades. 


pairs and in the course of a year he 
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Now sixty-seven years old and actively retired, Da- 
vid Hofer had been a carpenter for fifteen years, a 
blacksmith for twenty-two years, and finally a farm 
boss for three years. He had seven married children, 
sixty-three grandchildren, and one great-grandchild; 
George Hofer, whom I had met briefly at Bon 
Homme, was a cousin of his; the wife of Joseph 
Hofer, the minister I had met making brooms at 
Maxwell, was his aunt; the assistant minister here at 
New Wolf Creek, Joseph Decker, was his son-in-law. 
Curious to know how the Hutterite ^way of death" 
differed from the typically American, I asked this 
former carpenter if he had made coffins. “Yes,” he 
said, “out of plywood now, though we used to use 
pine. Very simple—a box, that’s all.” 

For a time, then, we talked about the colony’s 
economy. He said they had brought 25 milking cows 
down from Tschetter and now had 125; that they had 
about 12,000 chickens, and more geese and turkeys, 
and a couple of hundred hogs. Safeway, he said, was 
the main buyer of New Wolf Creek Colony eggs. The 
colony’s present population was 110, and they were 
planning to divide in the next four or five years. 
“That house we're working on now," Mr. Hofer said, 
“it's being built so it can be moved right out on a 
trailer: thirty feet by sixty feet and built of wood in- 
stead of cinder block like the others." 

Just then the dinner bell rang, and the clockmaker 
asked me to join him for lunch. People came stream- 
ing in from all parts of the colony—children under 
fifteen heading for one door, older children and 
adults for another. Between the two dining halls was 
the spotless kitchen. The women, wearing polka-dot- 
ted kerchiefs on their heads and long skirts, sat at 
long tables on one side of the adult dining room 
while the black-suited men were at the other end. 
The men removed their hats as one of them offered 
up a short prayer in the Tyrolean dialect. Then all 
fell to: warm buns, honey from colony hives, a soup 
made of cut-up string beans, potatoes, and cream; a 
stainless steel bowl full of large chunks of ham; an- 
other bowl full of pickled watermelon. For dessert, 
peaches and coffee. The meal was immense and deli- 
cious. The retired Mr. Hofer and I, as an outsider, ate 
slowly. Ten minutes after we had sat down, I noticed, 
almost all the other men had gotten up and gone out. 
There had been only a dim hum of conversation. 

On Sunday I called Tschetter Colony to ask if Da- 
vid Decker was there. No, a man told me, he had left 
for Minneapolis to pick up linoleum on Monday for 
the new colony at Pembrook. *So he'll return to 
Pembrook instead of to Tschetter?" I asked. *Most 
likely he will,” the man said. I thanked him, then 
looked at the map to plan Monday's itinerary: 137 
miles practically straight north to Brookings, near 
which I hoped to find graduate student Levi Tschet- 
ter at Poinsett Colony; and, from there the next day, 
another 170 or so miles northwest to Pembrook. 

It was mid-afternoon when, on Monday, I came on 
the by now familiar sight of a cluster of barns and 





Cultures past and present are woven together at a hoolaulea. 


American spoken here. 
Also Japanese, Portuguese, Chinese, 
Hawaiian, lagalog, Korean, 


Samoan and Pi 


While you're in Hawaii, see the Orient. 
And Micronesia. And Europe. They're all 
here. And all-American. 

It's almost like taking an international 
tour on six islands. Except that most of the 
people you'll meet speak your language. Or 
something close to it. 

That can come in handy. You can order 
a Portuguese breakfast or an Indonesian 
banquet without consulting a dictionary. 
And pay your check without a computer. 

Our mixed-up Hawaiian heritage pre- 
sents some odd little surprises. Go to a ball 
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game and you can order a hot dog—or a 
steaming bowl of fish soup. There are big 
surprises too. Things you might not expect 
to find in an island paradise. 

You can first-night at a performance 
of Tosca in one of the world’s most acous- 
tically perfect theaters. Or groove to a rock 
concert in the sweet air. There’s a great 
cultural center where you can explore 
Polynesia’s multi-colored past. And a mag- 
nificent aquatic museum where her future 
is on display. 

There’s a city of refuge where ancient 
warriors once sought sanctuary from the 
wrath of their gods and their fellow men. 
(And where you can do the same today, if 
that’s the kind of year it’s been.) 





In Hawaii you'll find out what it’s like 
to speak in a different language, worship in 
a different church, even live in a different 
colored skin. 

The airlines and steamship companies 
have done everything but bring Hawaii to 
your doorstep. There are hotels in all price 
ranges and tours for every taste. 

So before you go anywhere in this 
world, talk to your travel agent. He'll tell 
you it's all happening in Hawaii. 
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sheds and two long rows of one-story houses charac- 
teristic of a modern Hutterite colony. Poinsett, for a 
change, was not tucked out of sight down by a river; 
it was out in the open. A sign saying MELONS pointed 
down the dirt road to the colony. Stopping by a barn 
where I saw a man, I asked where Levi Tschetter, the 
teacher, was. I was told to look in the carpentry shed. 

The teacher was sawing a piece of oak at a table 
saw. He was making a handle for a meat cleaver; he 
would be done in a minute. (Besides being the col- 
ony’s public school teacher, Levi Tschetter was also 
in charge of the meat department and assisted in 
butchering.) When he had finished sawing, he invited 
me to sit down and talk at his apartment. We walked 
down a sidewalk to one side of the wide strip of lawn 
planted with fast-growing Chinese elm saplings. 
“This was all flax fields before,” Levi said. Building 
had begun in 1967, he went on, and by the following 
year three houses had been built and most of the din- 
ing room. When the ten families (comprising sev- 
enty-two people) who had left New Elm Springs Col- 
ony first moved in, some of the families had had to 
double up until there were enough houses. Two 
barns had been built only last year. “It was a mud- 
hole when we arrived,” Levi added. It looked spruce 
now. 

The living room of Levi’s apartment was large and 
simply furnished—most of the furniture, he said, was 
colony-made—and its walls were adorned only by a 
clock, a calendar, and a big Swift’s Feeds thermome- 
ter whose pointer stood at 70. A hefty man with a 
short-trimmed beard, Levi told me he was the father 
of seven children and the grandfather of two. I took 
him to be about forty-five; he said he was fifty-four. 
This struck me as a ripe old age for a master’s candi- 
date; I asked him how, with all his colony and family 
responsibilities, he had gotten as far as he had. He 
had started by taking high-school correspondence 
courses, Levi told me, back at the mother colony, but 
when he had applied at nearby Dakota Wesleyan all 
his credits had been disallowed, so he had been 
obliged to take a ten-hour entrance exam, which he 
passed. At Dakota Wesleyan, where he had gotten 
his B.A., as now at the state university, he could at- 
tend classes only during the summer session when 
the colony’s public school was closed for vacation. So 
he still had a long way to go. Had both colonies en- 

couraged him to study? I asked. Yes, and he and 
members of other colonies had strongly encouraged 
young men to pick up their education where they 
had left off at the eighth grade. About ten men had 
tried for a time, but their colony workload, combined 
with the lack of stimulation that other students pro- 
vide, had forced them one by one to give up. 

I asked Levi what he thought of the colonies’ own 
educational program, which consists of kindergarten 
for all children up to five and, for children up to fif- 
teen, of the German school which meets for three- 
quarters of an hour before public school classes start 
and for another half an hour after it closes, and on 
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Saturday morning. “We don't teach them anything 
bad," Levi replied, “but the system could stand some 
improving. Too little attention is given to the selec- 
tion of the kindergarten teachers, for instance. Usu- 
ally they're older women, with an assistant or two, 
depending on the size of the class. The German 
teacher, too, has a very important job, since he not 
only teaches the language but religion, yet as educa- 
tors . . . We could all be better at that." 

I asked Levi why the German school was consid- 
ered essential. “Because we want the children to re- 
tain what we think of as our mother language," Levi 
said. “And because it was the language our founders 
wrote in." Was it not also a factor that, by setting the 
children apart from others, helped keep the colonies 
together? “Yes, and our dialect, too—they are both 
cohesive factors. They make us feel a bit different." 

Levi doesn't get paid for teaching public school at 
Poinsett Colony. This school, he explained, was in 
one of the five South Dakota districts that refused to 
contribute to the support of a colony school. So he 
received no pay at all? "That's right," Levi replied. 
How much, I asked, would he receive as a near M.A. 
"About eight thousand dollars, I guess.” And why 
did the colonies object to having their children bused 
into town? “It just doesn't leave any time for reli- 
gious education—for German school—and we con- 
sider that an essential part of our life. One colony 
near here tried it for a time. It didn't work." Still, 
Levi took pains to point out, the Hutterites did not 
want to have private, parochial schools. They wel- 
comed state supervision and they welcomed outside 
teachers and their children studied the state curricu- 
lum; all the Hutterites wanted was for their children 
to be educated on the colonies. 

The dinner bell rang. Levi asked me if I would 
care to join him for supper, adding that his wife was 
head cook. I said I would be delighted. As we entered 
the dining room, he pointed out the cabinets; his el- 
dest son, Alvin, had made them. Then, after a prayer, 
we sat down to a filling supper of duck livers, french 
fries, mixed vegetables, bread and honey, honeydew 
melons, and coffee. 

After supper I mentioned that I was going to spend 
the night at Brookings and Levi asked me if I would 
make a copy of a map for him at the state university 
library—a map showing where the Hutterite colonies 
were located in the United States and Canada. The 
thought that not only outsiders but born Hutterites, 
too, might wonder just where their colonies were 
amused me; I said I would be glad to. We were back 











in Levi’s living room then; his youngest son, Tommy, 
was alternately reading a book and listening to us talk. 
Earlier, Levi had mentioned that Tommy had two 
foxes. Would he show them to me? Tommy was eager 
to. We would have to go in my car, though, and use the 
headlights now that it was dark. I asked Levi if he had 
trapped them, and he said, yes, that was one of his jobs; 
the colony had to protect its turkeys. 

I drove Tommy over toward a barn. The head- 
lights picked up a pen, and as they fixed on the two, 
small, pacing cubs I wondered if the boy felt as much 
delight as I did in seeing those fiercely independent, 
untamable eyes that glowed as they turned to glare 
at us. But then I didn't raise turkeys. Nor did I be- 
long, in any meaningful sense, to any community. 

Holing up in a Brookings motel that night, I 
clicked on the ubiquitous TV set and was promptly 
rewarded by the sight of the Alamo blowing up. I 
wondered if, a score of years hence, Tommy Tschet- 
ter's sons and daughters would be permitted to watch 
TV in a less simple living room than his parents', 
whether, that is, the Hutterites’ proliferation would 
result in their being gradually assimilated. How long 
could they keep up the German school and retain 
their Tyrolean dialect—those two essential layers in 
the wall that so far had helped to keep the Hutterites 
as distinct from “the world” as their geographical iso- 
lation? Yet even this was diminishing. Levi had told 
me that the reason all the old colonies were tucked 
out of sight was that they had required rivers to 
power their mills; with that need gone, the new colo- 
nies could be built anywhere, and now they were 
generally right up on top of the Great Plains—open 
to view. Also, I had noticed that whereas the old col- 
ony dwellings had been built to hold at least four 
families, the new ones were built to hold two. Was the 
one-family dwelling the next step? How thick was the 
line that divided privacy from private ownership? 

The next morning at Estelline, a small town close 
to Poinsett Colony, I called ahead to Pembrook Col- 
ony to ask if David Decker had returned from Min- 
neapolis. The man on the phone said he was David 
Decker and that he could see me. I should look for 
three blue silos, he said. 


hooting west through Doland (WELCOME TO DO- 
LAND, HOME OF HUBERT H. HUMPHREY) and 
flushing whole families of pheasants as I 
headed north later on, I frequently thought of Joseph 
Hofer’s remarks on how hard colony life was, what a 
Struggle it involved. Was there any joy in this life? I 
wondered. An irrelevant matter, no doubt, in the 
eyes of these almost medieval-minded people who 
had yet learned to live with twentieth-century ma- 
chines, a people who believed their way of life was 
the true way, the road to salvation. 
It was late afternoon when I caught sight of three 
blue silos. I turned off onto a dirt road and pulled 
into Pembrook Colony. 
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David Decker, a lean, rather short man, conducted 
me on a brisk tour of the colony. He is the father of 
fourteen children, the grandfather of six. A good part 
of his family stood around us as we talked after sup- 
per on the glassed-in back porch of his farmhouse. 
Two of his sons held babies in their arms. Sunflower 
seed hulls pattered on the floor as we talked. I asked 
David—the Hutterites called me by my first name 
and expected me to do likewise—what his duties were 
as head of the Hutterian Brethren Association. He 
said his title was a bit more modest: treasurer of the 
Hutterian Brethren Fund—a small sum that took care 
of the costs involved in arranging for a rotating 
group of colony preachers to be with the boys 


doing their alternate service in Custer State 


Park. 

Later, David began to talk about a girl, an out- 
sider, who for a time had lived at the colony. She 
had heard about the Hutterites somehow out in 
California and, after taking a bus to Salt Lake 
City, had hitchhiked the rest of the way. “That 
was just six weeks before we branched,” David 
said. “We were all very busy at Tschetter, but she 
had come a long way and we all liked her and 
somehow she seemed to fit in the family. We told 
her to get in touch with her parents right away 
and tell them where she was, and the sheriff came 
out later to see if she had any drugs, but she 
didn’t, and she stayed with us for the six weeks 
there, and then when we moved she moved up 
here with us and stayed for two more weeks. Then 
her father told her to come home. We’ve written 
back and forth to both her and her father.” 

I was curious about what pleasures an outsider, 
not a believer, would find in the Hutterite life. Ida 
Decker had been the California girl's best friend. She 
read the letter she had received that morning: 


I sure do miss this time of year in the colony—all the 
watermelon tossing and sunflower seeds and how the 
mornings were when we would get up early and I miss 
the prayers and the way the canning cellar smells and 
listening to jokes in the evening and hanging laundry 
at Pembrook with you when it is windy and cold—oh, 
all those things I love with all my heart. 
Goosechaser 


On my flight back to New York, I realized that 
though I had gone out to the Midwest to attend a fu- 
neral I had not visited a single Hutterite cemetery. 
The only book on the Hutterites I had taken with me 
was an annotated bibliography of literature on these 
people. The first entry under “Funeral and Burial 
Customs" read: 


322. Clark, Bertha W. “The Hutterian Communities" 
(Part I). Journal of Political Economy. Vol. 32 (June 
1924), pp. 361, 366. 


"In some obscure corner of a field, roughly fenced off, 
you will see God's Garden, where without any monu- 
ments or names or eulogies the Brethren are laid to 
rest as unostentatiously as they have lived." [] 
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e were at an artfully chosen spot about 
forty yards from the bridge and near the 
graveled driveway of a store, our suitcases 
side by side so that the sign on Fooey’s—“Going 
To"—and on mine—“Charleston?”—composed what 
we thought was a clever plea. From there we could 
see southbound cars coming for a full half mile. We 
knew we would have plenty of time to get up and 
stand attentively behind our suitcases, cupping ciga- 
rettes discreetly, so that any driver, having slowed 
down to take the sharp turn at the end of the bridge, 
would see us at our best, smiling and thumbing. 

Fate, driving a pickup, had left us at Adrian, and 
so Fooey and I had looked the situation over and 
walked across the bridge and established our station 
where the grass was deep and pleasant. We sat and 
smoked. The sun was high. Four or five cars passed. 

Before us the two stingy lanes of Route 4 curved 
marvelously around a hill to descend to French 
Creek and the bridge. We watched the point of the 
road’s appearance hopefully. 

And here came a car like a panther, alternately 
black and twinkling as its glass caught the sun, com- 
ing so fast its roar down the hill didn’t reach us for a 
second. It started to brake and throw dust halfway 
down, touching the berm and swaying; momentarily 
it was hidden behind trees and a building, and then 
= it was on the bridge, screeching, and Fooey and I 






jumped slack-jawed up and stuck our thumbs out. 

The car had to slow down. It almost stopped, 
whipping sideways and spraying dust and gravel, 
and then it was by us and I glimpsed two faces, 
thrust up near the windshield. 

I thought I saw sparks. The car skidded and 
crouched and stopped, and then shifted and started 
coming back, and a man hung out of the door yell- 
ing. 
At such times there are things to be done. I 
grabbed my suitcase and jumped back, and Fooey 
reached for his and fell over it, onto the pavement, 
kicking by the time he hit until he was standing up 
again with grit in his palms and bag retrieved. I 
caught the back of his jacket and jerked, and his 
heels came down on my toes. We swayed together, 
occupying nearly the same space. 

Over the gunning of the engine came voices. They 
were shouting “Get in! Get in!” and so we got in fast, 
interlocked, and sprawled across the pinstriped back 
seat. The car started forward, and I twisted up and 
slammed the door. 

Nobody said anything for a moment, and then the 
driver, pulling the car into high, raised his chin and 
tilted back toward us. “You fellows going to Charles- 
ton?” 

“Yes, sir," said Fooey. | 

“Well, you're lucky because that's where we're go- 
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ing,” said the driver. The speedometer needle 
climbed steadily to 80. 

He was a plump man, thirty-five or forty, with a 
creased roll of fat across the back of his neck that a 
baseball cap leaned on, its bill pointing toward the 
sun visor. Brown hair stuck out all around it. I 
glimpsed, as he turned—he bounced around a lot, fix- 
ing his fingers on the steering wheel and shifting his 
weight—a long nose, lean for his round face. One ear 
was higher than the other. 

"I'm Bruce Hammond,” he said, straightening the 
car out of a gentle turn and accelerating to 95, which 
until that day was as fast as l'd ever seen a car go. He 
threw the words over his shoulder. “This is Merv 
York. How about you boys switching places and 
you"—indicating me—“pull your box over in front of 
your feet and leave the other one in the middle." 

I slid over and squared my suitcase across my an- 
kles, as instructed, and Fooey climbed across me and 
then sat back, looking ill. 

"What's your name, son?" the driver said, appar- 
ently to both of us, jerking his head again in our di- 
rection. 

"Harold Fletcher," said Fooey. *I go to school in 
Buckhannon, and we were looking for a ride to 
Charleston to go home. For the weekend." He said 
this very fast, as if he were driving 95. 

I told them my name and said we appreciated get- 
ting picked up and then I asked the question. *What 
are you driving so fast for?" 

The driver laughed, and the other man—York— 
laughed too, cautiously, and then York said they 
liked to get where they were going so they could re- 
lax when they got there. He was a lean man, younger 
than Hammond, with dark, darting, humorless eyes. 

"You're going to get a long weekend," he added. 
"You'll get lots of time to spend in Charleston." 

"Hell, Merv, go ahead and tell them," said Ham- 
mond. “You tell them, and Pll get us going." 

Already we had crossed over into Lewis County, 
flying up the valley of the right fork of the Buckhan- 
non River. In a brand-new high-bodied Hudson se- 
dan. Quick. With pinched-in sides, vestigial running 
boards, thunder. 

So Merv told us. *We got this bet. We bet this car 
can get us from the front of the courthouse in Buck- 
hannon to the front of the courthouse in Charleston 
in two hours flat. Got a hundred dollars each on it, 
and we took off at one o'clock sharp." 

Two hours. I think it's 136 miles. And these guys 
were going through country where the creeks 
planned the roads, with towns and railroad tracks 
and one-way bridges and farmers everywhere driving 
wagons. 

Fooey was pale, I noticed, and I think I was, too. 

“Why did you pick us up?" I asked. 

"You're ballast," said York, grinning. 

And that's the way we went to Charleston once in 
the spring of 1947, through lovely country that few 
people know, relatively speaking, as the world is so 








large. We went out of Upshur County and across the 
southern neck of Lewis, past Ireland, which is a clus- 
ter of cottages in green, and into the watershed of the 
Little Kanawha, into Braxton County, to Falls Mills 
and Bulltown, out of the Kittanning coal country and 
into the Pittsburgh seams, across the Roanoke syn- 
cline and the Orlando anticline, through Wine Gap 
to Heaters and Flat Woods, and then down Granny 
Creek to Sutton Junction. 

And there, as you may know but probably have 
never had the chance to know, runs the Elk, shallow 
and sometimes clear, snaking and straggling all the 
way to Charleston, past some other remarkable 
places. 

"Fooey," I whispered, leaning toward him as we 
swept into another turn. I wanted to ask him how we 
could get out. I nudged his leg. He never heard me, 
or at least he didn't look at me. “Fooey,” I 
whispered, “for God's sake, listen here." He 
didn’t. | 

Fooey, who later got killed in a motorcycle wreck, 
was skinny, dark-haired, had acne scars, and custom- 
arily was quietly pleasant. We roomed in the same 
house in Buckhannon, and there we had found we 
were both from near Charleston, not near enough to 
know the same people but familiar with the neigh- 
borhoods and football teams and so forth. We had 
thumbed back together two earlier Fridays during 
the winter, and we'd meet at the Greyhound station 
Sunday afternoons and ride the bus to Buckhannon 
on the slower, surer road through Spencer and 
Weston. 

He got his nickname from a movie—I’ve forgotten 
its name—in which there was a ship's doctor named 
Louie who was a drunk. Harold Fletcher wanted to 
be a doctor, and he liked beer, so we started calling 
him Louie. He spoonerized well, and so became 
Fooey Letcher, but eventually the Letcher had been 
dropped. 

This process can be harsh. A sophomore girl whose 
name was Dorothy Snider—Dottie—was turned into 
Snotty Dider, and I think it affected her personality. 
Fooey didn't seem to mind being spoonerized, 
though. 

We had been taking some bad turns, and York 
swiveled and stared back at us. 

“Boys,” he said, "you're going to have to help a 
little. Lean away from the curves. Lean uphill. This 
car's tall, and we got to keep her square." Hammond 
nodded without saying anything, and so did Fooey 
and I. We were back to 80 now, and Hammond had 
been straightening bends by easing over to the left 
when the road rolled left, touching the right berm 
when we turned right. He continued to bounce 
around and adjust his grip, and he'd mutter and even 
«letus chuckle. He was pleased with the pace, I 
t ; 

I saw the Bulltown marker flash by, and saw the 
river and low field to the right. I had stopped here 
once while riding with an old couple from North 
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The Atlantic is for people who 
like to read for intellectual 
stimulation and excitement— 
for fresh, provocative, icono- 
clastic ideas in psychology, ed- 
ucation, medicine, manners, 
public affairs, LEA litera- 
iin foreign affairs, and the 
a 


That's what makes it such a 
likely Christmas gift for peo- 
ple whose intellect you'd like 
to compliment all through 
1973. Especially at our bargain 
gift-subscription prices. 
Sample just 35 of the ways 
we've been stimulating our 
1,500,000 readers in recent 
months. Then use the postage- 
pair reply card to do your 

istmas shopping early. 
We'll announce your gift o 
The Atlantic with a handsome 
Christmas card to each re- 
cipient. And bill you later, 
naturally. 


1. The Radical Psychiatry of R.D. 
Laing by James S. Gordon, M.D. 
Who is mad? Who is sane? Poet- 
analyst Laing questions the old 
order of sanity. 

2. The Meaning of Work by 
Robert Coles, M.D. Simone Weil 
on the meaninglessness of factory 
work. Part of a special Atlantic 
supplement on Work in America. 
3. LQ. à ipiis Herrnstein. 
The highly controversial article 
on the inheritance of intelligence. 
4. Academic Ignorance and Black 
Intelligence by William Labov. 
Researcher in black education 
presents a dissenting view of I.Q. 
5. Out of Small-Town America by 
Abigail McCarthy. Teaching, 
courtship, and faith in the 
Dakotas of the '30s, by Mrs. 
Eugene McCarthy. 

6. The 800,000,000: Report from 
China by Ross Terrill. The cele- 
brated book-length article that 
won the National Magazine 
Award and became must reading 
for Richard Nixon before his 
Peking trip. 


7. A Season at Middle- America U. 


by Herbert Gold. Life on a heart- 
land campus far from the madding 
counterculture. 

8. Pop/Mom/Moon by John 


Updike. A long section of Updike's 
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highly praised new novel, Rabbit 
Redux, presented to Atlantic 
readers long before it appeared 

in book form. 

9. Notes on the New Journalism 
by Michael J. Arlen. The author of 
Exiles questions the pronounce- 
ments of Tom Wolfe. 

10. Programmed for Disaster: The 
Story of RCA's $490 Million 
Computer Debacle by Katharine 
Davis Fishman. What went 


= wrong in the executive suite. 


And why. 
11. Starting to Write: Paris, 1921 
by V.S. Pritchett. How a great 
writer began his apprenticeship 
in Paris, totally unaware of the 
peenes of Hemingway, Stein, 
itzgerald and Joyce. 

12. Writing for the President by 
Harry McPherson. LBJ's aide and 
UM on the moral and 
p ysical problems of ghosting 

or presidents. 

13. Fellini on Fellini by Charles 
Thomas Samuels. The great Italian 
director tells what goes on inside 
his head. 

14. The Story of the Contract 
rayas League by James Alan 
McPnerson. A black lawyer and 
short-story writer Ma i e a 
Chicago conspiracy to defraud 
black homeowners. 

15. Aging in the Land of the 
Young by Sharon Curtin. How 
do 20 million alienated older 
Americans feel in a nation that 
worships youth? 

16. Top Secret: The Prophecy the 
President Rejected. The tull text 
of George W. Ball's dissenting 
1964 memorandum on Vietnam, 
presented for the first time inThe 
Atlantic. 

17. The War in the Back Seat by 
Alix Kates Shulman. Sexism in 
the 1950s revisited — from the 
woman's point of view. 

18. The Letting Down of the Hair 
by Anne Sexton. A remarkable 
story. 

19. Believing in Bluegrass by 
Robert Cantwell. Is bluegrass 
music metaphysical? Is it the 
world’s best? 

20. Nixon and the Square Majority 
by Stewart Alsop. How Reynard 
the Fox became Leo the Lion in 
the White House. 

21. LBJ and the Kennedys by 
Michael Janeway. Understanding 
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LBJ's version of what he inherited 
from JFK: commitment to a mess 
in Vietnam. 

22. It's Only a Game: The Beasts 
of Baltimore by Larry L. King. 
How to pulverize one’s ve ha 
for pleasure and I on the 
pro-football field. 

23. Another Unbelievable Year 

in the Stock Market by “Brutus.” 
A pseudonymous stockbroker 
sardonically watches his custom- 
ers ride the big roller-coaster of 71. 
24. Gathering at Bunnymede by 
Richard Todd. What went on — 
and didn't— at Playboy's new 
notorious writers' summit 
conference. 

25. On Satirizing Presidents — an 
Interview with Philip Roth by 
Alan Lelchuk. Why did Philip 
Roth drop everything to take up 
the satiric cudgels against Our 
Gang? 

26. Doctor Brodie's Report by 
Jorge Luis Borges. A story. - 

27. The Anatomy of Pretentious- 
ness by Robert Evett. How to turn 
an ordinary musical performance 
into A View of the Human 
Condition. 

28. Taking It Big: A Memoir of 
C. Wright Mills by Dan Wake- 
field. What can you say about a 
great bikie sociologist who 


started the counterculture and died? 


29. How My Father Was Murdered 
by Joyce Carol Oates. A story. 

30. Merle Haggard by Paul 
Hemphill. The hardhat populism 
of country music. | 

31. With Norman Mailer at the 
Sex Circus by V.S. Pritchett and 
Joyce Carol Oates. Reports on The 
Prisoner of Sex from both sides of 
the generation and eender gap. 
32. John Connally: Nixon's New 
Quarterback by Ronnie Dugger. 
A veteran young Texas observer 
assays a national enigma. 

33. The Social Theory of Herbert 
Marcuse: Which Side Is He On? 
by Richard Goodwin. Two scena- 
rios: Marcuse as a devil of revolu- 


tion and an angel of accommodation. 


34. To Die Standing: Cesar 
Chavez and the Chicanos by 
John Gregory Dunne. Laboring 
in the vineyard for the freedom 
of a race. 

35. The Obsolescent Mother by 
Edward Grossman. Is birth 
necessary? 
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Carolina, and we had read the brief statement of its 
history. Everyone should read markers. 

Bulltown is notable only for a mistake. 

There had been a man named Stroud who lived 
deep in the Glades of the Gauley. Once, in 1772, he 
came to Bulltown for salt, and got to know the In- 
dians who lived there, a small band of displaced 
Delawares who were friendly and mild. When he 
went back south across the mountains to his home he 
found the bodies of his wife and children, scalped, 
and the trail of his livestock led back toward Bull- 
town. 

So Stroud had taken off north again and as he 
trotted through the forest. he quit grieving and 
started hating. He gathered friends from Hacker’s 
Creek and the Buckongehanon country and led them 
back to Bulltown. There, in a few moments, they 
killed everybody. John Cutright, who lived to be 105, 
past the Mexican War, said they scalped the Dela- 
wares and threw the bodies into the Little Kanawha. 
Its quite shallow, so the mess must have been 
around for some time. 

A few days later the men learned that Stroud’s 
family had been murdered by Shawnees, who had 
purposely left signs pointing toward Bulltown. 
Tricked, damn it, Stroud sank out of history. A Mrs. 
Cutright was the cook for our rooming house, an ad- 
mirable woman who baked excellent pigs in a blan- 
ket, and she said John was her great-grandfather. 
Bulltown was named for Captain Bull, a chief. A 
rush of wind and we were past it. 

Nobody was talking, but the car was filled with 
noise. Both vane windows were open a quarter inch, 
and wind whistled across them, low and powerful 
and at the same time with a persistent warble modu- 
lated by every sway. Bumps brought loud clicks as 
well as jolts; the shock absorbers weren’t what they 
should have been. And there was a rattle up front 
that I took, after analysis, to be a loose horn button. 
The seats made noises, and the frame creaked, and I 
felt that my body was making noises too. And from 
outside came the almost constant cry of the tires. 

I looked out of the window directly to the side and 
could see almost nothing, as trees and weeds and 
grass blended into a yellow-green smear occasionally 
interrupted by a mud smear or a house smear. Little 
else was identifiable. A bridge was a noise, rather 
than something seen. 


or fairs; I get sick. A park manager told me 
once, with professionalism leaning on every 
word, that there were riding families and nonriding 
families, and if this is true, Pm from a nonriding 
family. The Hudson was becoming a car on a roller 
coaster, swooping and fluttering and falling, and 
queasiness crept in beside my fear. So I started look- 
ing ahead, over the driver’s shoulder. 
We came to a railroad track, a quick dip to the 


| have never enjoyed the rides at amusement parks 
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right, skidded, straightened out, and flew ahead, the 
road smooth and fast, and were in Flat Woods, a 
town that hadn’t pulled itself together but stood in its 
own wide fields, with just a school and a few stores 
and neat homes. 

Flat Woods, according to collectors of things, is the 
geographical center of West Virginia. I’m not sure 
how such things are decided. If you draw a line from 
the southernmost point in the state to its northern 
tip, and then from the farthest east to farthest west, 
the intersection is somewhere near Linden in Roane 
County, thirty miles east of Flat Woods. I never 
heard of anybody at Linden getting excited about 
this, but at Flat Woods there definitely is pride in 
centerness. If West Virginia didn’t have such an ir- 
regular border, perhaps it would be easier to find the 
middle. 

Flat Woods is where the Braxton County Monster 
visited in, I think, 1953 or 1954; actually, it was near 
Flat Woods. He was a great green giant ten feet tall 
with a red face and a helmet that seemed to have 
horns, and he landed on a forested hill and got out of 
his luminous spaceship to look around. The odor was 
harsh and penetrating and persistent, and this was 
vividly recalled by the woman and four boys who 
met him. They ran off, and presumably so did the 
monster. Others smelled the stink, though, and saw 
burned places. 

If you think it is a small thing to be so visited, 
you're wrong. This monster stopped no place else on 
earth, but stood above Flat Woods and looked down 
toward Cedar Creek, and what visions he gained 
came from here and no place else. “It’s a damp 
place," he could have said, “dewy and rather dark, 
but I made out many white oaks and shagbark hick- 
ories and meadows lined with thorns and sumac, and 
a fair amount of cedar. There was greenbrier pulling 
at my boots. The earth is beautiful." 

Of course, this had not yet happened when Fooey 
and I and Bruce Hammond and York raced through 
there in 1947. But it was going to happen. 

McNutt's next on Route 4, and then Karl's Siding 
on the B&O. It's on Granny Creek. 

Hammond glanced back again. “You all watch this 
one," he said as we arced down an easy hill. “Right 
up here we're going to bust or win. This is where the 
trooper parks." 

It was a flat statement, cold and reckless. We were 
coming to Sutton Junction, where the highway joins 
the Elk at an angle leading off east to Sutton itself, a 
placid, messy town. But here we had to turn acutely 
west. Prudent people drove up beside the restaurant 
and filling station at the junction, stopped, looked 
both ways, and eased off in low. We weren't going to 
do that, I knew. 

I saw the restaurant and a clutter of gasoline 
pumps and cars in front of it. It seemed in the air fly- 
ing at us. Hammond pumped the brake, jerking us, 
jerking down from 90 to 60 and sliding us forward in 
our seats. Then he cut off the road—right off the road 





The American forest still belongs 
tothe American people. 


33% public and private forestland not suitable for commercial trees, 


or set aside for parks and wilderness areas. 
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And to a lot of people. 
To begin with, four million 

individual Americans own 39% of the 

entire forest—a forest that’s still three- 

fourths as large as it was when 

Columbus landed. 

Then, too, everybody shares 


19% state and federal forestland 





to own more than their 9%, it’s prob- 
ably because with responsible, scien- 
tific management they’ve been able 
to make this 9% produce one-third ot 
all the raw material we need for 
today’s wood and paper products, and 
still keep America green-and growing. 


ownership in that 19% of the forest 
owned by federal and state govern- 
ments which supplies so much of the 
raw material for building our houses 
and cities and making our paper . 39% Bs 
products. 297 million acres xy Do. 

And when you add the 16 mil- MN 


lion acres of forestland that's been set * 
aside for parks and wilderness areas, 
and the land not suitable for growing 


For the whole story on America's forest today, get "Forests USA? 
For your copy of this full-color, 16-page booklet, send 25€ to 
AFI, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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commercial trees, the American 
people—individually or collectively — 
own 91% of America’s 761 million 
acres of forest. 

So if the forest industries seem 
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and into a backyard tangle of garbage cans and junk 
behind the station, making a dust cloud that must 
have billowed for minutes, and sending a big dog up 
and over a barbed-wire fence like a deer. We dipped 
and the Hudson’s body banged down on its springs 
and my head hit the roof hard. Down again and up 
again, with the car turning sideways under me. And 
then we were going west, with the calm Elk to our 
left, picking up speed and going faster and faster. 

"[ didn’t see him,” said York. 

“I didn’t either," Hammond answered. 

So presumably the state trooper was someplace 
else. 

"I didn't see him either,” said Fooey. 

The next place is Gassaway—another place to look 
out for, with two traffic lights, a bad bridge, two 
sharp turns a block apart, and a clutter of slow 
people. 

Henry Gassaway Davis is the man it was named 
for, a gloriously rich man who made his money from 
coal and timber and railroads, and who entertained 
Presidents, looked out for things in the Senate 
(1871-1883), and went to international conferences 
in behalf of the interests of the United States. When 
he was young he lived for a while in a boxcar, and later 
he built the Coal & Coke Railroad, 175 miles long, that 
opened this part of the world so that its wealth could 
pour out. When the Coal & Coke came here, Gassaway 
was born. When Henry Gassaway Davis was an old 
man, he gave every school in West Virginia a state flag. 
On the whole he lived a good life, as he gave people 
things to do. He took long rifles out of their hands and 
gave them green and red lanterns to swing, and you 
must remember that this had never been done here be- 
fore. He destroyed a wilderness, which once was con- 
sidered commendable. 

He preferred to ride horseback. 

Over the bridge, into town, through a green light, 
through a red light, quick right past the depot, quick 
left to keep from landing on the tracks—his tracks— 
and we were out in the country again. 

"That was Gassaway," York told us. "It's easy 
from here on in." 

That is not necessarily true. It has never been true, 
as the hills are old and ragged. Sometimes, I’ve been 
told, even the creeks here have gotten lost. A man at 
Frametown once told me, as if he believed it—and he 
frowned and left when I laughed—that he had found 
a place where a creek got confused and tried to run 
up a hill. It had gone up and run into a hole under an 
overhang, and then had turned around and come 
back. Water ran both ways, he said; leaves floated 
upstream and down. It sounded to me like he found 
a spring. 

But think of William Strange if you think that's 
odd, because Bruce Hammond now was getting us to 
Strange Creek. I saw the store beside the riverbank a 
little ahead, and the old steel bridge to the left, and 
the rush of the car smeared it away. I looked back at 
it momentarily. 
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William Strange had come here in 1795 to hunt 
and to map the ground. He was with a party that 
came up the Elk, and actually they shouldn't have 
had any trouble. In 1795 there were forty or more 
people living in Charleston, which had been char- 
tered the year before; Kentucky already had become 
a state; and the last man to die at the hands of In- 
dians in this region, hapless Shadrack Harmon, was 
four years buried. 

But Strange got lost. He couldn't find his friends, 
and they couldn't find him. He got hungry, but he 
couldn't get anything to eat. Maybe he lost his pow- 
der. And so he did a very unusual thing. He carved a 
poem into a tree. It said, hauntingly, with rhythm 
and grace: 


Strange is my name 

And I'm on strange ground, 
And strange it is 

I can't be found. 


Probably it was a beech, with even gray bark and a 
trunk large enough for such a message. 

Several years later his rifle was found leaning 
there, and his bones were nearby. 

I'm not skeptical, as it's better to believe that im- 
probable things frequently occur than it is to demand 
the commonplace, but I do find William Strange's 
death inconsistent with the nature of the region, so 
rich in game and fish and Queen Anne's lace to eat. 
Perhaps he just sat out there and thought, “I’ve writ- 
ten four lines too good to leave . . ." Or perhaps 
sometimes the streams do run back and forth. 

Strange Creek is where the big bend in the Elk 
comes. On to Villa Nova, which has a post office 
named Duck, by the county line, by Ira and Groves 
to Ivydale, long and narrow, past Standingrock, fol- 
lowing closely the turns in the river to Clay Junction. 
The magisterial district to the north had been Otter; 
to the south, Buffalo. Now we were in Henry District, 
man having come to conquer forests, and the fiercest 
barriers were behind. 

Clay, seat of Clay County, is off Route 4 a mile or 
so; the road turns west from the river and runs up 
Lower Two Run toward Maysel and Laurel Creek. 
Lower Two is logically named; it is south of Upper 
Two. And so we went away from the valley of the EIk 
for a while, across the Handley syncline and the 
Hansford anticline and toward the Grassland syn- 
cline, along which the old oil field north of Bomont is 
located. | 

The character of the land changed as if Hammond 
were sweeping it away and substituting new sights by 
turning the Hudson's wheels. We went up and up, 
flashing past cottages set in nooks and stores held to- 
gether with Nehi and Clabber Girl and SSS Tonic 
signs. 

I tried to talk to York once, when he looked back. 

“You guys live in Buckhannon?” I said tentatively. 

“He does," said York, pointing to Hammond. “I 
live up at Lorentz." 
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Lower buildings for a view of the sky. 


More parking spaces. 
No more parking lots. 


Respect for civic law. 
Freedom to do exactly what | want. 


Varied neighborhoods. 
Neighbors who are just like me. 


Better garbage collection. 
Lower sanitation costs. 


A place to walk my dog. 
Dogs prohibited. 


The ideal 


The ideal city will happen when people 
with different—even opposing—ideas 
can work together to build an environment 


that balances human diversity. 


The real 
Our cities are threatened with chaos 


to the degree that groups and individuals 


ignore their interdependence 
on one another. 


artist: magritte Collection: Richard M. Scaife 
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No noisy kids for neighbors. 


A city that's easy to walk around. 
A city that's easy to drive around. 


Better school systems for everybody. 
Lower school taxes. 


Immediate end to air pollution. 
More power stations. 


More jobs for city dwellers. 
No commercial zoning near dwellings. 


A place | want to come home to. 
A place that's easy to get out of. 


There are no simple solutions to urban 
problems. Because modern cities aren't 
simple places. They're concentrations of 
diversity—different people with different 
attitudes, backgrounds, skills. Their 
interaction makes a city stimulating; their 
interdependence on one another makes 


A fair break tor ranaioras. 


Visually varied street planning. 
Practical grid systems for streets. ; 
Cleaner, faster subways and buses. 1 
Lower bus and subway fares. í 
No parades disrupting traffic flow. A 


More parades promoting civic pride. | 


More and better sewage treatment. 4 
No treatment plants in my neighborhood. 


Solutions in ten years. 
Solutions now! 


the city workable. We must find solutions 
that respect human diversity and balance it 
in a mutually supportive environment. Not | 
a simple problem. But the solutions are 
worth working for. 

Because the city is the future. 
AtlanticRichfieldCompany <> 
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B&G. 

Its all you need to know to choose the finest 
of French wines. 

Like our most popular white wine from 
Burgundy-the crisp, dry Chablis. Or our fresh 
and fruity white Bordeaux-B&G Graves. 

And from the heartiest of Burgundy reds- 
our full-bodied Pommard, to a brilliant 
Bordeaux regional-our charming, delicately 
dry St. Julien. 

B&G. In all, 36 superb reds, whites and rosés 
that have made Barton & Guestier a great 
French tradition since 1725. 

Tonight, make your choice. A choice 
French wine from B&G. 
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“Do you all come this way a lot?" I asked. 

"Not this way. We get to Sutton sometimes, but 
not down here. I haven't been here since I got 
drafted. It's too far." 

“T can tell you some things about this road," Fooey 
broke in. "There's a god-awful turn up here a few 
miles, going down the hill to Procious. It just keeps 
turning. Pll tell you when we're coming to it." 

Hammond had been sagging back a little, but now 
he bounced up again. 

"Kid," he said, “you just hold your corner of the 
car down and I'll watch this corner. When we get to a 
turn I can't make [ll let you know." 

I knew the turn Fooey meant. When we got there 
the tires started to scream, and they screamed, evenly 
and long, until we were through it. It wasn't bad. 
And we were back beside Elk River again. 

In the next two miles we left Clay County and 
went into Kanawha County by King Shoals Run. 
Then we looped back into Clay County for a long 
bend, perhaps a thousand yards, and took off west 
once more. Behind us was farmland and riverland 
and tangled hills. Ahead was Clendenin, mainly on 
the other side of the river but still big enough to put 
cars in our path, and Falling Rock, Blue Creek, 
Elkview, Big Chimney—places where children and 
dogs played, trucks backed out, and buses and tank 
wagons and timber haulers crept. 

"We're going to be coming to a lot of traffic," I 
said. *Have you figured on that?" 

“Well, I figure on not stopping," Hammond an- 
swered after a pause. “Nothing’s on the road here 
from noon until the school buses start out. And by 
the time they start, we'll be in Charleston." 

I leaned up and got a quick look at York's 
wristwatch. It was 2:30 almost exactly. 

When I looked ahead again there was a wall in 
front of us and Hammond was trying not to hit it. It 
was a dusty brown wall with red lights all over it and 
it was across half the road and towering over our 
windshield. I must have yelled, but I heard only the 
brakes and saw, like dust devils, two cars whip by us 
going east. 

“Slow son of a bitch," York shouted. Hammond 
said something and then cut right, onto the narrow 
berm, and passed the truck on the right side. He 
whipped back into the roadway and Clendenin 
Bridge was before us. We sidestepped it. I looked 
back and saw the brown truck ponderously jack- 
knifing just short of the abutment. 

Fooey, who hadn't said anything since before 
Procious hill, started to speak now, very emphat- 
ically. 

“You let me out of this goddamn car or I'll wreck 
it,” he said. He threw himself against me. “We’ll tip 
over on the next turn. Stop, or Pll throw your keys 
out!” 

Behind his acne Fooey was white. He started to 


1 Li j push me into the corner of the car, and then he be- 
|... gan to bounce heavily, wildly. 


The Way We Went 


“Boy,” said York, swinging around lightly, you're 
almost dead." 

He looked straight at Fooey, but I felt the power of 
his gaze from my place deep in the corner. 

“You’re going to kill us all and lose my hundred 
dollars, and even if you live [ll kill you.” 

It was not a very logical thought, but it was effec- 
tive. Fooey, as I did, had a vision of sundering steel 
and shattered glass, the car flipping over and over, 
and York rising from the wreckage and choking him 
and then all of us sinking into flame and going to hell 
together. Fooey shut up and slid over, and slowly, af- 
ter more glowering, York turned around. We passed 
the refinery at Falling Rock and the high school and 
the funeral home at Elkview and the base of the 
chimney at Big Chimney, the chimney itself having 
been torn down long before. 

Twenty till 3. There was traffic: a bread truck, 
three cars, an RC delivery truck, and a stubby flat- 
bed. We passed them all in one heroic rush, and then 
got caught behind an old Packard as other cars 
plugged the left lane. There was nothing to do except 
cut to 40 and fidget, which Hammond did. “God- 
damn.” 

He started blowing the horn. He blew the car 
ahead of us off the road. Kids stared out of every 
window. 

And so we went up the last hill and down, through 
Elk Forest, down and across railroad tracks with a 
bitter, skidding bounce, turned past a greenhouse, 
and roared on the straight stretch by the river—still 
the Elk, of course—toward the Charleston city limits. 
It was our last roar, and the needle reached 90. At 10 
till 3. 

I wasn’t really scared anymore. I don’t think Fooey 
was, either. We had begun anticipating an end to the 
ride, win or lose, and although I hadn’t thought 
about getting out and saying thank you and watching 
the black Hudson drive off, I felt now this could hap- 

en. 

Had I felt this at Flat Woods or Gassaway? I don’t 
know. I don’t think so. Gassaway was past, and con- 
sequently had become unreal. Strange Creek was not 
real, either—something imagined. And Villa Nova, 
where people sat waiting for the train on a bench at 
the end of the station, was so far away I’m not certain 
it ever existed. I’ve been there and watched the 
bustle, and they seemed like actual people, those 
who walked over and talked to the conductor, people 
from the other side of the Elk, but I know if you went 
there today they would not be there. Duck Post Of- 
fice; a ridiculous name. 

It was all a part of time’s passage. Some passed 
there slowly, turning over rocks and looking under 
them for mussels. Some, such as we, passed fast. 

To become a part of a place, one must cut marks 
into it. Henry Gassaway Davis did, and so did Wil- 
liam Strange. So, for that matter, did the Braxton 
County Monster, scarring the stone exposed by wind 
on Cedar Creek, burning a message: “Came from far 
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off. Left something to talk about. I was more here 
than Grover Cleveland, and, as Grover Cleveland 
lived, so too did I." 

Dodge to the right, over tracks and a rise past 
homes crowded on narrow lots; this was Bigley Ave- 
nue, Charleston. And we got behind a bus. 

There wasn't any room to pass, none at all. A row 
of parked cars was beside us, the bus in front, and 
cars passing swiftly to our left. Hammond nosed out 
and dipped back, three times, four times. The bus let 
people off and took others on, stopping in the street 
as there was no place to pull over. 

"We've got time," York yelped. "Seven minutes." 
He turned around and looked at me. “Now, where's 
the courthouse?" 

"You don't know where it is?" I gasped. “You’ve 
come all this way and you don't know where to 
stop?" 

"Bruce, this kid's arguing with me," York yelled 
just as Hammond jerked the wheel, gunned out, and 
stopped the other lane so that every car for a block 
rocked and began honking. The bus stopped too, and 
its horn was high-pitched and excited as we dipped 
in front of it. York flipped up on his knees in the 
front seat, facing me, with his arms dangling as if he 
wanted to grab me. 

"I am not," I shouted. "I just didn't think you 
wouldn't know." 

Hammond started shouting now, an awful noise in 
the car with the windows up. *How far is it and how 
do we get there?" 

I had to think and couldn't. I'm not good at giving 
directions anytime. Fooey giggled and didn't try to 
save me, but I realized later it was a scared giggle. 

"Well, there are several ways . . ." I started. 

"Lord God!” screeched York. “Point!” 

I pointed straight ahead, down Bigley, felt like cry- 
ing, and then collected myself. “Straight ahead to the 
next railroad tracks, and then turn left, over to Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, and then right on down to Virginia 
Street. It’s maybe a mile or so.” 

York deflated. He sank back to his seat and 
pointed for Hammond, who was shaking his head 
Slowly from side to side. He seemed unaware that 
cars were all around us, moving slowly, and that we 


were dodging them with sometimes only inches to 


spare. As if in slow motion, but terribly fast, Ham- 
mond drove up to their bumpers, blew, gunned, 
braked. 

They had expected a tall building with an 
enormous clock, a stone building at the very center of 
a round city, and consequently they hadn't asked if 
this were so. Buckhannon's courthouse doesn't have 
to be inquired about, nor does Clay's or Sutton's. 
Why should Charleston's? 

Fooey's fingertips gouged my leg, and when I real- 
ized what it was I remembered he had been poking 
at me for a long time—for seconds. I looked irritably 
toward him. He mouthed words I couldn't hear, and 
then I heard. 
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“Take them over the Spring Street bridge," he 
said. "It's quicker." 

Spring Street led to a part of town I didn't know 
much about, a tangle of warehouses and wholesale 
places and can-covered lots; and the bridge itself was 
narrow and old. I didn't want to go that way. It 
would be too easy to get mixed up and lost. 

Why did Fooey do this, confusing me when I had 
enough trouble already? York turned around to 
Fooey, bright eyes narrow, and shouted: 

"What did you say about a bridge?" 

"Fooey, you gutless bastard," I shrieked, "they're 
not going to let you off at any bridge. We're going to 
win this thing if you'll shut up!” 

York sneered and spun away, and Fooey and I 
looked at each other. Neither of us said anything. I 
tried to create an expression that indicated I'm sorry 
but l'll explain later, but I couldn't. Fooey's ex- 
pression was shocked and awful. 

Ten seconds and we crossed Spring Street, and I 
looked left, trying to take in the view photographi- 
cally. I saw Spring Street bridge and it was empty. 
Not a car or a person on it. And Fooey saw it too. 

Hammond sped on and I leaned forward and 
pointed the way across his shoulder. He cursed the 
cars. Space seemed to pluck at us. Hammond fought 
it, but nothing helped. 

More cars crept into our way, more and more and 
more, and then there were the traffic lights at Wash- 
ington Street and Fayette, and the one at Virginia 
Street. Every one was red. Finally we turned onto 
Virginia and went up its wide old arching bridge with 
our tires chipping on and off the gleaming unused 
trolley tracks. We were past the center and going 
down when York sighed and threw back his head. 

"Quit it, Bruce," he said. ^We lost. We lost two 
minutes ago." 

Almost imperceptibly our pace slackened. Ham- 
mond eased, but very gently. *Are yousure?" hesaid. 

"Yes. Just over two minutes." 

We rolled, glided, coasted, stopped. Another red 
light. Virginia Street was busy, but not too busy; an 
ordinary afternoon. 

"Now," said Hammond. 
house?" 

"Just up there on the right. It's the stone building 
with the tower,” Fooey told them. “It’s too bad you 
lost," he added. 

I scooted back and turned toward Fooey, full-face. 
We looked at each other, and then he said, only to 
me, but loud and evenly, “Of course you could have 
won if you weren't so goddamn dumb." 

Oh, God, Fooey. He stared at me and I turned 
away and Hammond pulled over to the curb at Sum- 
mers Street, stopping the car so that it rocked. He 
jerked down the bill of his ball cap and the two of 
them, Hammond and York, both turned around. 

“No, you just tell me, kid, where I was so dumb,” 
Hammond said, low and angrily. 


"Where's the court- 


“Well,” Fooey told him, like a lecturer, “first, you 
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If you're a cat lady, 
purring and self-satisfied, 
the world will soon 
recognize you in this 
natural Canadian Lynx. 
Don t fight it. 
Every kitty needs 
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Wind Drift presents the sea 


If you've ever stood by the shore and listened 

to the pounding surf . . . felt the clean, refreshing 
shower of spray after a crashing wave... 
smelled the bracing breeze filled with the tang 
of salt green waters . . . then you have some idea 


of what Wind Drift is like. 

Wind Drift. The new after shave and cologne 
by the makers of English Leathere Beautifully 
boxed in authentic cork design gift sets. 

It's like splashing on a wave after you shave. 


PRODUCT OF MEM COMPANY INC., NORTHVALE, N. J. © 1970 


wasted a minute picking us up. You could have sand- 
bagged the back of this car. And second, you could 
have driven at night and missed all the traffic. Your 
bet was for two hours—any two hours.” 

Hammond looked at York and I kept watching 
Fooey, but now he wouldn’t look at me. And then 
Hammond sighed. 

“I guess you're right. Damnation, you're right. But 
I don't like to be called dumb right after I lose a hun- 





è dred dollars.” 

e" York laughed. It was the only time he had laughed 
E since we got in the car. It was a high-pitched snort- 
i ing. "That's the best time, Bruce,” he said. “That’s 
E |. the right time." 


m I opened the car door and pulled my suitcase up 
Md on my knees. I was embarrassed, and, too, I was feel- 
ing the absence of sound. I seemed in a hollow. So I 





e asked a question just before I got out, partly to fill in 
n and partly to know. 

E “Tell me,” I said, “who knows you lost? You only 
me came in three or four minutes late." 

ie "There's a guy in the assessor’s office," York an- 
" swered. “We were supposed to get up there and tell 
die. him. He has half the bet against us." 

E. “I saw him,” Hammond added. “He was on the 
E steps. He saw us, too." 
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The Way We Went 


Well, we got out and they drove off. And Fooey 
and I were back in town at 10 after 3. 

We stood on the sidewalk and I said, “Fooey, I 
hope you know why I cut you off like I did. I didn't 
want to go on Spring Street. I was afraid we'd get 
lost." 

Fooey looked at me with great seriousness. It was 
an open, overwhelming look. “It’s all right,” he said. 
“I knew you were afraid." 

I’ve forgotten what I did the rest of the afternoon, 
although I expect I went over and bummed a ride 
home with Dad at five o'clock, when he got off work. 
But my memory stops with Fooey going up Summers 
Street beside the discolored bulk of the Kanawha 
Hotel and me standing and watching him out of 
sight. 

Sometimes I still think, though, what might have 
happened if we had crossed at Spring Street. Prob- 
ably we would have made it, and Merv York and 
Bruce Hammond would each have had a hundred 
dollars, which was a lot more then than it is now. 

But I console myself by thinking of the infinite 
number of other ways we could have come. An in- 
finite number, as the Kanawha County Courthouse, 
thought of in those terms, was at the very center 
of everything. 


never you think but 

it is you beating your buddy with 

a shovel burying him 

alive stomping down the dirt 

with each shovelful the dirt 

tamped down around him like a tooth- 
filling around a nerve and the nerve 
still wiggling like a worm 

you are eyeball to eyeball with 

his eyes rolling at the 

horizon rushing into his mouth his 
hands finally his hands 

clawing the wind to bring it 

down with him like a mainsail 
gathering it in and his earth-works 
a product of his system how he eats 
his own tunnels there is no 
particular difference between what 
went before and what comes after 
counting each one like him 

who made the world one less 

you do not wake they 

do not die they are numberless 

the crusts of the world shift 

when they turn over 
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— THE POLITICS oF HEROIN IN SOUTH- 
— EAST ASIA 
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_ by Alfred W. McCoy 

— Harper & Row, $10.95 

— One fact is beyond dispute: heroin 

. is flooding into the United States in 
- Sufficient quantities to support an 
_ ever growing number of addicts. Esti- 
. mates about the drug traffic are unre- 
— liable, but trends are painfully clear 
. in mounting deaths, young zombies 
_ stumbling through city streets, crime 

. to the point of civic terror. There are 
= said to be some 560,000 addicts in 
is . America now, twice the number esti- 
. mated two years ago and ten times 
— the level of 1960. 
- Another fact goes unchallenged: 
- suddenly, in 1970, high-grade pure 
= white heroin, which Americans prefer 
- to the less refined drug more nor- 
- mally consumed by Asians, appeared 
— in plentiful and cheap supply wher- 
= ever there were GT's in Vietnam. The 





















_ the withdrawal of the troops to douse 
— it, for the fearful flow could not be 
= Sstaunched. 

— . Beyond those facts, the sordid story 
— Of drug trafficking has been a shad- 
-— owy, elusive mixture of controversial 
= elements. It was obvious that there 
. must be corruption involved. It was 
= obvious that there must be politics in- 
=- volved, if only because the traffic con- 
-— A tinues to flourish on such a scale de- 
_ spite the energetic pronouncements 
.. of powerful governments. It takes a 
= map of the whole world to trace the 
. drug net. 
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_ epidemic was a vast eruption. It took 


| E. T Since the United States suddenly 
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by Flora Lewis 


became aware of the sinister dimen- 
sions of the plague and President 
Nixon bravely declared war on drugs 
(unlike the persistently undeclared 
war in Indochina), it has been cus- 
tomary for U.S. officials to pinpoint 
the poppy fields of Turkey and the 
clandestine laboratories of Marseille 
as the source of most of the American 
curse. Nobody denied that the bulk of 
the world's illicit opium (some say 70 
percent, some say 50 to 60 percent) is 
grown in Southeast Asia and partic- 
ularly in the “golden triangle" of 
mountains where Burma, Thailand, 
and Laos meet. But the U.S. govern- 
ment insisted, and continues to insist 
in the 111-page report on the world 
opium trade published in August, 
that this supplies natives and seldom 
enters American veins. 

Not so, says Alfred W. McCoy, 
who spent some two years studying 
the trade. And further, it is certain to 
become less and less so as measures 
which the United States demanded in 
Turkey and France take effect in 
blocking the old production and 
smuggling patterns. This is of crucial 
importance for two reasons. One is 
that firm establishment of an Asian 
pattern to America means that the 
crackdown in Turkey and France will 
be next to futile so far as availability 
of heroin in the United States is con- 
cerned. The second is that focusing 
attention on Southeast Asia would 
bring Americans to understand that 
the "war on drugs" is inextricably in- 
volved with the Indochina war, and 
has to be fought on the same battle- 
ground from which President Nixon 
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assured us he was disengaging “with | 
honor." E^ 

McCoy, a twenty-seven-year-old ^ 
Yale graduate student, worked with 
immense diligence and considerable 
courage—for the opium trade is dan- 3 
gerous business and the combination 
of opium, politics, and war can be 
murderous—to document the facts of 
the Asian pattern. | 

A good deal of it has been common 
gossip in tawdry bars of Saigon, Vien- 
tiane, and Bangkok for years. But the 
gossip mills of Indochina are a long 
way from the streets of Harlem and 
the high schools of Westchester 
County. The general knowledge that 
the rumors reflected is a long way 
from precise, confirmed detail. So the 
Asian pattern had never come 
through clearly in the United States. 

Now, in his book The Politics of 
Heroin in Southeast Asia, McCoy has 
set it down. To show how it devel- 
oped, he had to backtrack. The use of 
opiates in the United States has a 
long history. It wasn't until after — 
World War I that widespread oppro- — 
brium, added to growing understand- 
ing of the dangers, turned the trade 
into an underworld monopoly. But 
World War II disrupted the supply - 
routes. Unable to get drugs, Ameri- 
can addicts were forced to quit the 


hard way. The market diminished, 1 
and, with a modicum of enforcement 
effort and international cooperation, al 


might have been wiped out. 

A single U.S. official act, McCoy 
believes, turned that chance around 
and enabled the creation of a world- —— 
wide octopus of evil almost beyond — 
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"»..- we've been making medicines 
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The approach of Election Day al- 
ways makes us think a bit about the 
CE larger questions of what makes civil- 
—. | ized society work or fall apart. 

A Set in occupied Poland in 1942, 
E THE BARBARIANS AT THE 
E. GATES is a haunting novel of moral 
ES ruin and a terrible atonement. The 

E growing depravity—intellectual, mor- 
—. | al and sexual—of Christian Jan Ro- 
P mansky is closely linked to the collapse 
E of German civilization. Once a shy, 
n apolitical scholar in Hitler's Berlin, 
he is now an SS officer, responsible for 
trainloads of Jews on their way to 
E what he thinks is a “transfer camp": 
E actually, the death camp of Belzec. 
— | This is the fifth of RicHARD BANKOW- 
sky's remarkable novels, his most am- 
bitious (an enormous cast, a violent 
E and eventful plot, a soaring theme), 
E a and by all odds his finest. 

E * * * 

E Ten years ago, the Supreme Court 
E ruled, in Baker v. Carr (the “one man, 
E one vote" case), that malapportioned 
i voting districts violated the Constitu- 

_ | tion. Truly a grass-roots movement, 
E the struggle for equal representation 

E was spearheaded by a handful of 
. | young reformers who fought the case 
through legal intricacies and setbacks 
to the final victory that makes your 
Po vote more meaningful this November. 
E — ONE MAN, ONE VOTE is a fascin- 
a ating story, and GENE GRAHAM, who 
followed it closely as a reporter for 
E the Nashville Tennessean, retells it in 


a fastmoving style, missing neither 
the human nor the legal nuances. 
E. THE BARBARIANS 
E AT THE GATES 
EC by Richard Bankowsky 
a : à ONE MAN, ONE VOTE 
B by Gene Graham 
E $7.95 and $8.95 respectively 
B at your bookstore 
E | LITTLE, BROWN 
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society's power to destroy. That was 
the deportation of Charles “Lucky” 
Luciano from New York to his native 
Sicily in 1946. While he was in prison 
he had cooperated with the U.S. 
Navy by arranging with the Mafia to 
ease the path of American troops in- 
vading the island, and the Navy was 
proud of the result. It wasn’t the only 
time that American intelligence used 
criminals to help the war effort. War, 
and intelligence, are dirty businesses 
and criminals are sometimes best at 
dirty skills. 

Luciano not only kept his bargain. 
He made an extravagant, enormously 
profitable best of it to reestablish the 
flagging “honored society" and ar- 
range the links which would assure a 
thriving drug trade to the United 
States. He was something of an orga- 
nizational genius, in McCoy's view. 
Whether or not McCoy is correct in 
thinking that the network couldn't 
have been built without him, he did 
indeed succeed in building it and 
forging the key bond to the Corsican 
syndicates, the underworld society in 
France on which the drug structure 
now rests. 

Once the connections were made, 
the shifting drug pattern became vir- 
tually indestructible, because it pro- 
duced such vast profits that it could 
buy the indulgences needed to per- 
petuate itself. 

The Corsicans were also en- 
trenched in French Indochina. When 
Middle Eastern supplies of opium be- 
came inadequate for the burgeoning 
heroin trade, they had the contacts to 
tap the Southeast Asian sources de- 
veloped in the first place as the result 
of British colonial greed. The British 
fought two wars for the right to create 
a lucrative opium market in China in 
the mid-nineteenth century. The 
Communist government of China 
wiped it out, quite ruthlessly, but the 
evil tradition remains deeply im- 
bedded in the economies and customs 
of China's southern neighbors. 

McCoy shows with devastating 
narrative skill how, again and again, 
the need for money and the lust for 
power led both colonial and indepen- 
dent Asian governments to turn to 
the opium trade. During the French 
Indochina war, a government, for the 
first time, it seems, deliberately vio- 
lated its own laws against the trade 
for military purposes. “Operation X" 
of the French secret service aimed at 
securing the support of the Indo- 


chinese hill tribes in the fight against 
the Viet Minh. It transformed the oc- 
casional opium cultivation. by the 
tribesmen into a production upon 
which they came to depend for their 
livelihood. It also provided the trans- 
port and marketing arrangements on 
which the pattern of the Southeast 
Asian trade still rests. 

Traffic dwindled when the French 
army left at the end of the war. Ngo 
Dinh Diem, America's choice to keep 
South Vietnam separate and anti- 
Communist despite the provisions of 
the 1954 Geneva accords, battled and 
defeated the Binh Xuyen gangs. The 
French had entrusted Binh Xuyen 
with the opium business in Saigon in 
return for information and clandes- 
tine help. U.S. authorities approved, 
and cheered Diem’s victory over the 
kingdom of vice. They didn’t under- 
stand how intricately and inseparably 
opium and political power were en- 
twined in Saigon. 

Diem learned faster than the cru- 
sading Americans. Though his regime 
was puritanical in some superficial 
ways which irritated the Saigonese— 
dancing was banned, for example—he 
allowed his brother Ngo Dinh Nhu to 
revive the Saigon rackets for the same 
reason France had used them. There 
was no other way to get the money to 
buy the informers to enable the au- 
thorities to keep the Communists 
from penetrating Saigon to the point 
of collapse. 

President Kennedy did realize that 
the corruption which finally per- 
meated the Diem regime would never 
allow South Vietnam to become 
healthy enough to resist the Commu- 
nists on its own. So Washington 
dropped Diem, and he went to his 
death in 1963. But the rackets did not 
fall with him. The structure remained 
for the unavoidable use of whoever 
sought to cling to power in South 
Vietnam without a solid popular 
base—so far, beyond the ability of 
any South Vietnamese to build. 
Eventually, inescapably, the Ameri- 
cans accepted and came to use the 
one weapon which—more than B- 
52’s, more than antipersonnel bombs, 
more than search-and-destroy 
sweeps, more than pacification—had 
proven effective in holding Saigon to- 
gether. 

McCoy does not say that the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, in charge of 
the war in Laos and undercover op- 
erations in Vietnam, actively engaged 
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Taylor Champagnes . . . for all occasions, for special occasions or no occasion. 

At Taylor, we make four great champagnes. All fermented in the bottle 

the longer, costlier way. And each has its own flavor. Brut Champagne, our driest, 
has a crisp, crackling liveliness. Dry Champagne, not quite so dry, is alive 

with a fresh, sparkling taste. Our festive Pink Champagne is truly pink 

with a delicate, flavorful taste and bouquet. And our Sparkling Burgundy 
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in the opium traffic to acquire funds, 
as the French did in Operation X. He 
says that "only the Agency itself can 
answer" whether that happened or 
not, an innuendo which is all the 
more unfortunate and unwise be- 
cause the charges he does make are 
amply founded and documented. It is 
a self-destructive failing of a certain 
kind of investigative journalism to at- 
tempt to provide all the answers, by 
deduction and implication, so that 
doctrine can be fully served, when 
what can be proven is enough. 
McCoy has proven enough to demon- 
strate his major thesis: 

That the U.S. government has been 
involved in the narcotics traffic in 
Southeast Asia on at least the level of 
coincidental complicity by: (1) allying 
with groups actively engaged in the 
drug traffic; (2) ignoring the activities 
of known heroin traffickers; (3) 
knowingly allowing American air- 
craft, aircraft crews, and other mate- 
rial to be subverted for the transport 
of opium and heroin. 

The CIA flatly denied this. In a for- 
mal critique of the book delivered to 
the publishers, the Agency said, “The 
truth is that CIA has never been in- 
volved in the drug traffic and is ac- 
tively engaged in fighting against 
s e 

The denial is disingenuous. No 
doubt the CIA never wanted to be in- 
volved with drugs. There has never 
been the slightest bit of evidence pro- 
duced that.the CIA as an organiza- 
tion or any of its directly employed 
American agents engaged in the drug 
traffic. But, as McCoy shows, the CIA 
knew perfectly well that the French 
had organized the hill tribes of Laos 
to support their war by encouraging 
opium production, and the CIA knew 
perfectly well that opium continued 
to be an essential lubricant in getting 
the Meos to fight our "secret war." It 
knew that General Ouane Rattikone, 
removed only last year as chief of 
staff of the Laotian army, which is 
otherwise totally dependent on the 
United States, supplemented Ameri- 
can subsidies with regular and sub- 
stantial opium profits. He boasted 
about it openly. 

The CIA knew perfectly well that 
the remnants of the Nationalist Chi- 
nese armies left behind in northern 
Burma and Thailand used opium for 
money to buy guns with which they 
not only conducted U.S.-sponsored 
raids into the People's Republic of 
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TO A COMPLETE STOP. 





We've given the new 
GAF 27887 Dual 8 Movie 
Projector an ultra-slow 
motion that lets 
you run film so slowly, 
it almost stops. 

Or you can run it al- 
most any other way you b 
want, too. Normal 18frames ™ 
per second. Fast forward. 
Reverse. Normal slow mo- 
tion. And if you want to 
bring it to a complete halt, 
we've got Stop 'n Glow?" 
Bright Still so you can 
freeze on your favorite shot. 

You see, sometimes 
the way to move up is to slow 
yourself down. 


"crazy "— and who 


is it who decides? 


Dr. Phyllis Chesler's angry, fascinating, 
documented answer ''details the damage 
that psychiatry has done to women, and 
challenges the definition of madness itself," 
says Gloria Steinem. Susan Sontag calls 
WOMEN AND MADNESS “true — and 
helpful ... an open, vulnerable, honest 
book.” And Dr. Robert Seidenberg says 
itis “the right book at the right time. 

As a practicing psychoanalyst, | can 
validate most of what Phyllis Chesler 
says." A new bestseller, at all 
booksellers now. 
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China but also defended their opium 
trade against competitors. The CIA 
probably knows more about the in- 
volvement of top Thai generals, with 
whom the United States works 
closely, in the opium-heroin net than 
McCoy was able to find out, although 
he made astonishing penetrations 
into the dank jungle of secrecy that is 
high-level Thai corruption. 

The point is that the CIA didn’t 
care, and didn’t think it was supposed 
to care. It made something of a mat- 
ter of pride about not being prissy 
and moralistic and lily-fingered about 
local customs and the habits of local 
leaders and their methods of winning 
and holding power. It stuck to its own 
business of fighting Communism, 
however that business might best 
seem to be done. 

As McCoy says: “Unlike some na- 
tional intelligence agencies, the CIA 
did not dabble in the drug traffic to 
finance its clandestine operations. 
Nor was its culpability the work of a 
few corrupt agents, eager to share in 
the enormous profits. The CIA’s role 
in the heroin traffic was simply an in- 
advertent but inevitable consequence 
of its cold war tactics.” 

Because of its dedication to what it 
considers its proper business, the CIA 
has been offended and upset at 
charges which it says “could create an 
accepted myth that the CIA has been 
involved in the drug traffic. . . . We 
believe that the effect of Mr. McCoy's 
book is to do a disservice to this fight 
[against drugs] and to dishearten the 
many sincere people in CIA who are 
at least as concerned about this men- 
ace as Mr. McCoy." 

So it has been with many of our in- 
stitutions in the saga of Vietnam. 
Honest public servants, doing what 
they thought was right, have been 
disheartened to discover the unin- 
tended results of their efforts. But the 
results are there. 

The book has flaws. It tends to be 
repetitious at points, because the pat- 
tern it traces is complex and is con- 
stantly doubling back and over- 
lapping. More serious, McCoy 
accepts some secondary and deduc- 
tive sources which cannot be consid- 
ered irrefutable. But he also has 
many new firsthand sources and spe- 
cific details which are more than suf- 
ficient to make his case, and a marvel- 
ously well organized section of docu- 
mentary notes and an index, which 
reinforce the book's authority. 
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If Music Is an itn: Part of Your Life. 
the Three Products Shown in this Ad 
Are Worth Knowing About. They Make 
Tape Cassettes the Most Satisfying Way 
to Listen to Recorded Music. 





A good number of people know that phonograph 
records are a mixed and sometimes short-lived blessing 
— particularly around a household filled with kids and 
other signs of life. 

Tape cassettes have promised an almost incredibly 
convenient and rugged alternative for the past few 
years, but they haven't sounded as good as records. 
One reason was tape background noise, which is so 
prominent at the slow speed and narrow tape width 
of cassettes that most manufacturers haven't felt it 
worthwhile even to try for full-range sound. 

The three products in this ad change all that. For 
many of us at Advent, they are in daily use in our own 
homes. We know first-hand that they make it possible 
for cassette recordings to consistently equal the sound 
quality of whatever we choose to duplicate. 

Our own experience also has shown us that this level 
of performance was all that was needed to make the 
use of cassettes a kind of addiction. There is something 
about being able to put the latest Stones recording or 
a Beethoven symphony into your shirt pocket or skirt 
pocket that is just right for the way people live now — 
so much so that even when we buy a record these days 
our first inclination is to put it onto cassette for use 
ever after. While we believe that the ease with which 
that can be done will delight you as much as it does us, 
the greatest Joy comes in realizing that locked in these 
little cassettes is music you can hear again and again 
— easily, conveniently, and without concern about 
scratches, loss of quality, and the other ills that the 
phonograph record is heir to. 

Accordingly, we can say with some confidence that 
these products can make a major addition of pleasure 
to any life with a lot of music in it. 


B The Advent Model 201 is a high-performance cassette deck 
(designed to plug into and play through stereo components, 
compact systems and radio-phonographs) that makes and 
plays its own stereo recordings. It also plays back commercially 
recorded stereo cassettes. It employs the Dolby System of 
noise reduction, which Advent applied to cassette recording for 


of most commercial cassette releases from major recording 
companies. It costs $280. 


E The Advent Model 202 is a playback cassette deck. It is 
designed mainly for people who want to listen to cassettes but 
who aren't interested in making their own recordings. (It is also 
an ideal second deck for someone who might make good use of 
two tape players but needs only one recorder.) It is the first 
such machine to employ the Dolby System, and it will play 
all forms of prerecorded cassettes (made with or without the 
Dolby process). It costs $130, which is about the price of record 
players of equivalent quality. 

WE Advent tape in cassettes is a product of the discovery that 
DuPont's chromium-dioxide tape formulation, which previ- 
ously had been used only for video recording and other demand- 
ing professional uses, was ideal for cassettes. The superior 
magnetic properties of chromium-dioxide, combined with the 
Dolby System, make it possible to produce cassette recordings 
that equal the best records. Since our cassettes cost no more 
(and often less) than other high-quality cassette tapes, they 
are worth using for any recording of music. For best results, 
they should be used on Dolby-equipped machines which have 
a chromium-dioxide (CrO2) switch. If they are used on other 
machines, some treble adjustment may be desirable. 


If you will check the coupon, we will be happy to 
send full information on these three products, plus a 
complete list of available cassette recordings employ- 
ing the Dolby System (our product literature describes 
that system fully if you're interested in such things), 
and a list of Advent dealers. 

The more important music is in your life, the more 
we think you have to gain by filling in the coupon. 

Thank you. 


Advent Corporation 

195 Albany Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139. 
Please send the material mentioned in your ad, including a list 
of cassette releases employing the Dolby System. 


Name. 








Address. 
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Simon & Sons announces 
made-to-measure suits for $145. 


Notice how happy this makes our competition. 


Choose a fabric from an impressive collection. And for a limited time, Simon & Sons will 
make you a made-to-measure suit for $145. About $45 less than most of our competitors 
charge. That won't make them too happy. But we're getting used to that. Because it 
happens all the time. 
You see, Leo, Harold, Arthur and Saul Simon are just about the ds: owners of major clothing 
stores in town who still work in their own shops every day. » | 
And when you're that much closer to your customers, 
you take that much better care of them. Too much 
better to suit our competition. You can get a 
made-to-measure suit for $145 at Simon & Sons, 
435 Boylston St., Boston and South Shore Plaza. 


ed ous T 


What's your favorite men's shop 
done for you lately? 
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Head for The Woods. 

Discover a new life 
of leisure you can com- 
mute to. 

The Village of Nagog 
Woods is something 
utterly new in Greater 
Boston. 

An answer to the 
unplanned sprawl of 
urban high-rises and 
suburban developments. 

A complete commu- 
nity of handsome town- 
houses on 200 acres in 
historic Acton, just 40 
minutes from Boston. 

A new kind of commu- 
nity combining architec- 
tural excellence with a 
setting of great natural 
beauty. And dedicated to 
the proposition of leisure 
living 365 days a year. 

Two kinds of leisure: 
freedom from mowing, 
plowing, yard chores, 
and exterior mainte- 
nance (all handled by our 
able staff). And freedom 
to enjoy our tennis 
courts, Olympic pool, 
hiking trails, and com- 
munity center, complete 
with workshops and 
darkrooms. (Soon to be 
added: an ultra- 
convenient shopping 
village, lakeside res- 
taurant and cinema.) 

Your home in The 
Woods is a 2-story con- 
dominium complete 
with 2 or 3 bedrooms, 
1% or 2% baths, air- 
conditioning, wall-to- 
wall carpeting, and all 
appliances, priced from 
$32,000 to $46,500. 

See it this week (we’re 
open daily 10 to 9). 
You'll find The Village of 
Nagog Woods just oppo- 
site Lake Nagog on 
Route 2A, 4 miles west 
of Concord Circle, 

4 miles east of Route 495 
(Exit 19). 


of 


Acton, Massachusetts 01720 


A joint venture of Community Concepts Corporation and Northeast Resources Corporation. 
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The answers to some 
questions frequently asked 
by our sponsors 


If you are considering sponsoring a child 
through the Christian Children’s Fund, 
certain questions may occur to you. Perhaps 
you will find them answered here. 


Q. What does it cost to sponsor a child? A. Only $12 per 
month. (Your gifts are tax deductible.) 

Q. May I choose the child I wish to help? A. You may indicate 
your preference of boy or girl, age, and country. Many spon- 
sors allow us to select a child from our emergency list. 

Q. Will I receive a photograph of my child? A. Yes, and with 
the photograph will come a case history plus a description of 
the Home or Project where your child receives help. 

Q. How long does it take before I learn about the child assigned 
to me? A. You will receive your personal sponsor folder in 
about two weeks, giving you complete information about the 
child you will be helping. 

Q. May I write to my child? A. Yes. In fact, your child will 
write to you a few weeks after you become a sponsor. Your 
letters are translated by one of our workers overseas. You re- 
ceive your child’s original letter, plus an English translation, 
direct from the home or project overseas. 

Q. What help does the child receive from my support? A. In 
countries of great poverty, such as India, your gifts provide 
total support for a child. In other countries your sponsorship 
gives the children benefits that otherwise they would not 
receive, such as diet supplements, medical care, adequate 
clothing, school supplies. 

Q. What type of projects does CCF support overseas? A. Be- 
sides the orphanages and Family Helper Projects CCF has 
homes for the blind, abandoned babies homes, day care nur- 
series, health homes, vocational training centers, and many 
other types of projects. 

Q. Who supervises the work overseas? A. Regional offices are 
staffed with both Americans and nationals. Caseworkers, 
orphanage superintendents, housemothers, and other person- 
nel must meet high professional standards—plus have a deep 
love for children. 

Q. Is CCF independent or church operated? A. Independent. 
CCF is incorporated as a nonprofit organization. We work 
closely with missionaries of 41 denominations. No child is 
refused entrance to a Home because of creed or race. 

Q. When was CCF started, and how large is it now? A. 1938 
was the beginning, with one orphanage in China. Today, over 
100,000 children are being assisted in 55 countries. However, 
we are not interested in being **big." Rather, our job is to be 
a bridge between the American sponsor, and the child being 
helped overseas. 

Q. May I visit my child? A. Yes. Our Homes around the 
world are delighted to have sponsors visit them. Please inform 
the superintendent in advance of your scheduled arrival. 

Q. May groups sponsor a child ? A. Yes, church classes, office 
workers, civic clubs, schools and other groups. We ask that 
one person serve as correspondent for a group. 

Q. Are all the children orphans? A. No. Although many of 
our children are orphans, youngsters are helped primarily on 
the basis of need. Some have one living parent unable to care 
for the child properly. Others come to us because of abandon- 
ment, broken homes, parents unwilling to assume responsi- 
bility, or serious illness of one or both parents. 

Q. How can I be sure that the money I give actually reaches the 
child? A. CCF keeps close check on all children through field 
offices, supervisors and caseworkers. Homes and Projects are 
inspected by our staff. Each home is required to submit an 
annual audited statement. 
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. .. but just look at her now! 


When Su May first came to a CCF Home, the other children 
called her **Girl-who-will-not-laugh." 

And there was a reason for her sadness. Her parents were 
dead, her relatives didn't want her. It seemed that no one in 
the world loved her. - 

So why the big smile now? Well, Su May has discovered 
that someone does love her. She lives in a pretty cottage along 
with her new **brothers and sisters"—and has loving care from 
a housemother, especially trained for the difficult task of being 
a mother to youngsters like Su May. 

And just look at her now. She doesn't have a worry in the 
world—but we do. Because, you see, we must find a sponsor for 
Su May. A sponsor who will help provide food, clothing, 
education—love. 

And Su May is only one heartbreaking case out of thousands 
. . . boys and girls who are neglected, unwanted, starving, 
unloved. Our workers overseas have a staggering number of 
children desperately waiting for help—over 15,000 youngsters, 
that will just have to survive the best they can until we find 
sponsors for them. 

How about you? Will you sponsor a child like Su May? 
The cost is only $12 a month. 

Please fill out the sponsor application below—you can indi- 
cate your preference, or let us assign you a child from our 
emergency list. 

Then, in about two weeks, you will receive a photograph of 
your child, and a personal history. Your child will write to you, 
and a housemother will send you the original and an English 
translation, direct from overseas. 

Won’t you share your blessings—and your love—with a 
needy child? 

Countries of greatest need this month: India, Brazil, Taiwan 
(Formosa), Mexico and Philippines. 









Write today: Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 


I wish to sponsor a [_] boy [ ] girl in 

(Country) ss ee a ce ee eee 
[C] Choose a child who needs me most. I will pay $12 a month. 
I enclose first. payment of $ Send me child's name, 
story, address and picture. I cannot sponsor a child but want to 











give $ C] Please send me more information 
Name 

Address 

City go 5 Se E 


Registered (VFA-080) with the U. S. Government's Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid. Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, 
Toronto 7. AT 89NO 
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“A bold, brave, beautiful book, and a breathtakingly 
valid one. It is a corollary to Future Shock, in a 
different but parallel realm of discourse. There is no 

guarantee that the transformation of man can be carried 
out, but itis possible, and the chances will be better 

when this book is read and understood." — Max Lerner 


THE TRANSFORMATION: a guide to the inevitable 
changes in humankind, by the author of EDUCATION AND ECSTASY 


ONAR 


A Book-of-the-Month Club Alternate; $7.95 at bookstores 


delacorte press 
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"Afascinating, ning, very 
controversial book...vast in 
scope....Marshalling his material 
extraordinarily well, Nielsen 
handles this fascinating 

subject superbly.” «esu 


2nd LARGE PRINTING. 
A Twentieth Century Fund Study 
$10.95 at your local bookstore 


COLUMBIA : 
UNIVERSITY Waldemar A.Nielsen 
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The most serious flaw, to my mind, 
is a leftish bias quick to note the un- 
deniable motive of anti-Communism 
in the decisions which helped the 
drug trade flourish, but never aware 
of the Communist motives and ac- 
tions which prompted the reaction. 
For example, McCoy shows how 
French Socialists worked with the 
CIA in the immediate postwar period 
(strengthening the Corsican syndi- 
cates in the process) against the Com- 
munist drive for power. It was, he 
says, serving “U.S. interests." It never 
seems to occur to him that French So- 
cialists, and many other Frenchmen, 
opposed Communist power in France 
in their own interest, and for reasons 
vivid in their own experience, re- 
freshed even today as they watch the 
life of Czechoslovakia and the plight 
of intellectuals in Russia. It never 
seems to occur to him, as he writes 
disdainfully of Western Europe's ap- 
prehension “over Soviet gains in the 
Eastern Mediterranean,” that West- 
ern Europe saw Eastern Europe occu- 
pied and tyrannized, in blatant viola- 
tion of formal treaties. It never seems 
to occur to him that people who have 
watched the Brezhnev doctrine in op- 
eration are not thinking primarily of 
America's wishes when they resist ex- 
pansion of Soviet power. 

But the reporting is generally solid 
and it supports to a substantial extent 
McCoy’s devastating conclusion: “In- 
deed, in the final analysis the Ameri- 
can people will have to choose be- 
tween supporting doggedly anti- 
Communist governments in South- 
east Asia or getting heroin out of 
their high schools." 

It is probably misleading to as- 
sume, as McCoy does too easily, that 
smashing the Southeast Asia pattern 
will smash the heroin trade. But he 
has demonstrated, I think conclu- 
sively, that the trade cannot be liqui- 
dated so long as the United States 
supports the corrupt regimes of 
Southeast Asia. That is what the book 
is about, and it was McCoy's purpose 
in writing it, just as it was Daniel Ells- 
berg's purpose in releasing the Penta- 
gon Papers, to convince the American 
public that the United States cannot 
win the Vietnam War but none of its 
leaders have the courage to end it. 

Ellsberg failed, in the sense that 
President Nixon has managed to al- 
lay public distress and: keep the war 
going by changing tactics. In part, 
that failure was due to the fact that 


JUDGMENT FROM THE BENCH 


Those who sit in judgment of a piano come 
from many branches of musical 
achievement. But they all look for the same 
signs of truth to emerge. 


Responsiveness, for instance, is always 
called upon— especially when a new con- 
certo is being tried. 


Clarity must come forth—as in the case of 
enunciating vs blurring the inner voices of 


Bach's fugues. Reliability, above all, will 
figure hard in the outcome of every rock 
concert. 


Toallthese points, Yamaha pianos plead 
guilty as charged. 


Judge one at your nearest Yamaha dealer. 
But whatever you do— don t sentence your- 
self to life without a piano. In fact, we'd rath- 
er you buy another piano than no piano at all. 


@ YAMAHA 


Yamaha international Corp., Box 6600, Buena Park, Calif. 90620. 
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controversy over publication of the 
papers diverted the attention Ellsberg 
wanted to focus on analysis of the 
war. There has also been a con- 
troversy over the publication of 
McCoy’s book, this time created by 
those of his friends who denounce 
Harper & Row for allowing the CIA 
to see the galley proofs before public 
release. It is a poor precedent, though 
in the circumstances it doesn’t seem 
heinous to me. It would be much 
worse if McCoy’s proponents cause 
him to fail in his real purpose by 
turning his book into a “censorship 
attempt” issue instead of an issue of 
war and drugs. 

Another lesson emerges from the 
book, which McCoy doesn’t have 


repute brought on the United States 
by CIA “dirty tricks,” there is any net 
gain of any kind as a result of their 
operations. Intelligence is certainly 
necessary. Intelligence evaluation is 
crucial. But McCoy’s book, and many 
other disclosures, create at least a 
very serious question about the value 
of the operational side of the CIA. 
What has the United States achieved 
from the CIA-run war in Laos? What 
did the United States get from the 
abortive coup attempt in Indonesia, 
or the Bay of Pigs? What was the fi- 
nal benefit of the CIA-mounted revo- 
lution in Guatemala? It is true that 
the CIA probably didn't do anything 
the Russians don't do, but it is time to 
ask whether fighting fire with fire 


the little-bloke patriot of Coming Up 
for Air and Keep the Aspidistra Fly- 
ing, with a fondness for words like 
"decent" (or even “innately decent"), 
"human," and "sane," mostly as ap- 
plied to “Englishman.” Finally, of 
course, there was Orwell the anticom- 
munist fabulist of Animal Farm and 
Nineteen Eighty-Four. 

How is one to indicate the diver- 
sity—the essential subtlety—of plain- 
and-simple Orwell without these self- 
defeatingly crude and unjust cari- 
catures? How can one honor the in- 
tegrity of this spiritually self-made 
man, while also honoring the re- 
sourcefulness, even the canniness of 
that self-making and remaking? In 
this first volume of their projected 
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- room to discuss but which would be 
= aworthier subject of debate about the 
- . CIA than whether Harper & Row 
= . Should have given it a prepublication 
chance of rebuttal: that is whether, dercover operations actually do any 
apart from the moral revulsion and ill good. 
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SUCH, SUCH WAS GEORGE ORWELL 


even works. The Politics of Heroin in 
Southeast Asia shows the evil it un- 
wittingly produces. The next question 
is whether anyone can show that un- 


two-volume biography, Peter Stansky 
and William Abrahams have found a 
brilliant way out, but it is small won- 
der no other Orwellian has chosen 
their way before them. For the 
method is as demanding on an author 
as it is rewarding to a reader. Mar- 
Shaling the facts to challenge as well 
as to corroborate Orwell’s own ac- 
counts, Stansky and Abrahams have 
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a : painstakingly documented his life u 

P by Melvin Maddocks to 1933 aa he was almost thirty 
E. and had just published Down and Out 
JA in Paris and London, his first book. 

ay THE UNKNOWN ORWELL cigarette. It was a face that deserved Characteristically, Orwell made it 
= byPeter Stansky & William Abrahams Orwell’s own line as a caption: “I known that he wanted no biogra- 
i Knopf, $8.95 hold the outmoded opinion that in  phers. As a prophet of sorts, perhaps 
E the long run it does not pay to tell he foresaw his cultists. He took a hard 


E - 


lies.” 
Honest Orwell was—famously and 
undeniably so. But he was also unde- 


George Orwell was that most com- 
E. plex of human beings: the man who 
passes for being plain and simple. 


line on hagiography: “Saints,” he 
wrote in a piece on Gandhi, “should 
always be judged guilty until they are 





“Good prose is like a window pane,” 
he insisted, like a sworn enemy of all 
ambiguity, arguing: “One can write 
nothing readable unless one con- 
stantly struggles to efface one’s own 
personality.” Yet how forcefully, how 
conspicuously that self-effacement 
Strikes a reader even twenty-two 
years after Orwell’s death. And how 
downright contradictory those plain- 
and-simple Orwells can seem. For, in 
fact, there were several of them, all 
rather astonishingly different. 

Every writer becomes to a certain 
extent his own work of art. Orwell 
presented a marvelous physical per- 
-sona of unassuming forthrightness. 
Baggy corduroy pants and a tweed 
jacket with elbow patches outlined a 
Slouch of passionate diffidence. But 
his face was Orwell’s masterpiece: 
pale blue Puritan eyes above a lined 
grimace which surrounded like bleak 
parentheses the ashes of a neglected 
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niably (and less famously) inconsist- 
ent. Indeed, if he had been as plain 
and simple as he presented himself, 
would he have been a writer at all? 
Even the casual Orwell reader will 
recognize at least four variations— 
critics’ caricatures behind the author’s 
master caricature of a blunt, singular 
mask. There was Orwell the general 
anti-Establishmentarian, the proud 
misfit who could stomach neither the 
English public school (Such, Such 
Were the Joys) nor the British Empire 
(Burmese Days), nor, for that matter, 
all the rest of life’s “smelly little or- 
thodoxies.” There was Orwell the in- 
ternational socialist, the misfit-come- 
to-a-manifesto during the Spanish 
Civil War, who would write in Hom- 
age to Catalonia: “One had breathed 
the airofequality. . . . Theeffect was 
to make my desire to see socialism es- 
tablished much more actual than it 
had been before.” There was Orwell 


proved innocent.” No fear of idolatry 
here. Stansky and Abrahams would 
have been Orwell the skeptic’s 
dream: totally informed biographers 
as irreverent as their subject himself— 
and as generous as he could be at his 
best. Dare one ask for writing of dis- 
tinction, for style, in these days when 
literary biography tends to thump 
like lumber being sorted in the attic? 
The ghost of Orwell gets this bonus, 
too. But the point is, biography con- 
stitutes only half of The Unknown Or- 
well. In detailing Orwell’s obsessed 
struggles to make himself definite, 
Stansky and Abrahams have also 
written a remarkable social history of 
the flawed world in transition that 
produced him—or rather, half-pro- 
duced him, leaving him the agonizing 
task of giving birth and rebirth to 
himself. . 

The self-invention of Orwell is a . 
fact acknowledged by his nom de 





plume. A pen name, one may assume, 
can be a device not only to allow a 
writer to move free from his readers 
but from himself. Until, at twenty- 
nine, he rather casually proposed his 
nom de plume—Orwell is the name of 
a river in Suffolk—to Victor Gollancz, 
the publisher of Down and Out, Eric 
Blair had lived and written under his 
given name. Yet he himself later con- 
fessed that for the first twenty-five 
years of his life he was writing a story 
in his mind in which he—or rather an 
alter ego—played the central role. 
Stansky and Abrahams make it clear 
that Blair’s first, indispensable act as 
an artist was the creation of Orwell: 
“Blair was the man to whom things 


happened; Orwell the man who |} 


wrote about them.” 

The Unknown Orwell, among other 
things, is an essay on art as an act of 
distancing. On the basis of their inter- 
views with his family, his school- 
mates—including Anthony Powell, 
Henry Green, and Cyril Connolly— 
and even an old headmaster’s wife 
(who left “the impression at times 
that the role of ‘Mum’ was being 
played by Sarah Bernhardt as Queen 
Elizabeth”), Stansky and Abrahams 
suggest that Blair’s childhood was not 
quite the disaster Orwell remem- 
bered. He added “anger and nostal- 
gia” after the fact in quantities not 
entirely justified. Doubtless he ran 
across bluish milk, rancid margarine, 
and the cane in what Connolly called 
“that incubator of persecution mania, 
the English private school.” But the 
memory of Blair at St. Cyprian’s and 
Eton (as reconstituted by others 
rather than Orwell) is of “a very ordi- 
nary schoolboy"—a bit of a prude— 
who “conformed readily enough to 
tribal customs and costumes” and af- 
fected a “‘Woosterish’ drawl.” He 
“worshipped Kipling” while learning 
A. E. Housman almost by heart. If he 
was “perpetually sneering” (Connolly 
again) “at “They’—a Marxist-Shavian 
concept which included Masters, Old 
Collegers, the Church and Senior re- 
actionaries,"—then to be “outspoken 
and cynical” was the Eton style. 

It was unusual, but hardly without 
precedent, that an Etonian should be- 
come a Burmese policeman rather 
than an Oxford undergraduate. In 
Orwell’s case there was an impelling 
lack of money; there was the example 
of his father in the colonial service in 
India; there was the marked dis- 
inclination of Orwell himself for 


Pack it in your pocket. 


Travel light with the new Kodak pocket 
Instamatic 60 camera. It can do almost anything the 
big, bulky ones do. And some things they cant. 

It has a built-in automatic exposure control 
for taking pictures indoors and out. Plus a superb 
f/2.7 Ektar lens. Even a coupled rangefinder for 
extra-precise focusing. And 
it uses self-powered 
magicubes for flash. 

The Pocket 60 takes 
the new little drop-in film 
cartridge. You get big, sharp 
3% x 42-inch color prints. Or color slides. 

To show these new small slides, there are new 
Kodak pocket Carousel projectors. (You can also 
get adapters to show them on any 2 x 2 projector.) 
These new Pocket projectors, in stylish black with 
wood-grain panels, are only a little over 8 inches 
square. And yet they take a full 120-slide tray. 

See the Pocket 60 at your photo dealer's. It's 
less than $128. Kodak makes your pictures count. 
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Instamatic 60 camera. 
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Eloquent, Exuberant Lyrical 
Poems of Tenderness and 
Eu. Joy and Passion 


LOVER'S 
‘CREDO 


by 
CORLISS LAMONT 












This series of romantic poems, 
zestful yet restrained, celebrate 
varying moods and aspects of 
love between a man and a wo- 
man, often bringing in the beauty 
of Nature as background. 

The author stresses the sense 
of beauty in sex relations and 
suggests that eroto-aesthetic 
sensitivity is the key to the hap- 
piest and highest form of love. 

Bernard Grebanier, Profes- 
sor of English Literature, states: 
“In these days when versifiers of 
no talent are capitalizing on the 
wearisome aggregation of smut 
passing as the New Culture, it is 
a joy to come upon Corliss La- 
mont’s Lover’s Credo, where the 
holy sexual communion of man 
and woman in love is given its 
due.” 

At better book shops or from: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., Dept. AT-112 
Box 421, Cranbury, N.J. 08512 
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more school routines. He has said 
that he was looking for “real life"; 
also that he was trying to escape his 
vocation as a writer which he had rec- 
ognized at the age of five or six. But 
here again it is Orwell speaking for 
Blair. While Stansky and Abrahams 
agree that as “a police officer in the 
service of Empire he was truly out- 
raging his nature," they find that 
"outwardly at least" he was "exhib- 
iting no qualms"—that there was “no 
trace of liberal opinions” until later. 

As public schoolboy, as Empire po- 
liceman, young Blair simultaneously 
hated the roles he had to play, and 
thought he wasn’t good enough for 
them. He had the early makings of a 
not untypically British failure: the 
“Tory eccentric,” as Conor Cruise 
O’Brien put it, “with a taste for self- 
immolation.” But in the rather heroic 
act of metamorphosing himself into 
Orwell, Blair also metamorphosed 
his free-floating guilt—Stansky and 
Abrahams once call it “the fantasy of 
being guilty"—into art. Nothing in 
this book is more fascinating than Or- 
well’s belated but total self-appren- 
ticeship to becoming a writer. His 
“native gift—at the level of language 
and composition—was remarkably 
small,” Stansky and Abrahams judge. 
"Pallid, jejune, and awkward” sum 
up other people's impressions of 
early, unpublished Orwell. Yet upon 
resigning as an imperial policeman, 
Orwell plunged unhesitatingly into 
what for him was one and the same 
cause: "making himself into a writer" 
and "unmaking himself as a gen- 
tleman." 

Once he had mastered his "gift for 
transforming the experiences of his 
life into moral and political exam- 
ples," Blair-Orwell had also discov- 
ered the way to come to terms with 
himself. But the process took five, vir- 
tually compensationless years. From 
1927 to 1932, while more or less 
staked by his mother to the special 
comforts and discomforts of English 
middle-class life, Orwell made sys- 
tematic descents (one night to three 
or four weeks at a time) into the 
lower depths. He mixed with the 
tramps of London. For two months 
he washed dishes in Paris. He made 
himself a victim: he made himself a 
writer. 

Down and Out in Paris and London 
can be read as the secretly jubilant 
testimony of a masochist who has 
learned how to find his peace. 
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Stansky and Abrahams lend a comic 
pathos to Orwell—this man who so 
hated bad smells—as he “prepared his 
clothes, dirtied them, made them au- 
thentic-seeming"; as he worked up 
his "tramp outfit" like a character ac- 
tor. How he loved to be called 
"mate"! But Orwell was infinitely 
more than a putter-on of woeful dis- 
guises. "My starting point is always a 
feeling of partisanship, a sense of in- 


justice," he wrote. He was, especially ` 


as writers go, a good man. He created 
his own character in the fullest sense 
of the word. If he never quite found 
the script for that character, he was 
only proving a major Orwellian 
theme: the tragic "distance that exists 
between institutions and the life they 
are designed to maintain." 


Where did he belong—this Etonian 


Burmese policeman, this "literary 
gent" who washed other people's 
dishes? Perhaps one's final impres- 
sion is that he was lost in time. Or- 
well, Connolly proposed, was a revo- 
lutionary in love with 1910. He could 


never break the habit, Richard Hog- 
gart added, of "seeing the working 
classes through the cozy fug of an Ed- 
wardian music-hall." More than prin- 
ciples he longed for old-fashioned 
values. But not on the cheap. Orwell 


staged his life as a kind of trial by ` 
combat in which he risked everything : 


to prove his right to opinions he was 


not even quite sure he had. His, 
strength and his weakness were to 
seem more reasonable than he may 


have been. 


There was a "suicidal perversity" 
to Orwell; Stansky and Abrahams 


concede, but “also a kind of heroism: 
a willingness to undergo whatever the 
experience of the abyss required.” 
Forever wanting to join yet remain- 


. ing alone, forever wanting to believe 


yet doomed to skepticism, Orwell fi- 
nally becomes our Everyman as well 
as Blairs stand-in—the face in the 
mirror reminding us how difficult it is 
for men without real roots (that is, all 
late-twentieth-century men) to be 
good, or even to be themselves. 














THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 


by Edward Weeks 


THE TREE WHERE MAN Was BORN: 
The African Experience 

by Peter Matthiessen & Eliot Porter 
Dutton, $17.50 


This collaboration brings together 
two talented American naturalists, 
each of whom, Matthiessen in his il- 
luminating text, Porter in his glorious 
colored photography, are intent on 
making us share their experiences in 
East Africa, extending from the Up- 
per Nile in Sudan to remote Lake 
Rudolf on the Kenyan frontier. “Afri- 
can pre-history," writes Mat- 
thiessen, “is an edifice of prob- 
abilities, and its dates are continually 
set back as new archaeological sites 
emerge." Their reason for centering 
on East Africa is their belief that ad- 
venturers from the north wandered 
into it at least ten thousand years 
ago; and, secondly, because within 
the boundaries of their experience are 
the Maasai who "care for nothing but 
cattle, water, and women, in that or- 
der"; the Dorobo, the Small People 
with their poisoned arrows, whose 
existence is threatened by the clear- 


ing of the forests; the Elephant King- 
doms and the Serengeti, that vast 
open space with its great herds, 
which, despite the pessimistic forecast 
after the collapse of colonialism, still 
survive. 

Peter Matthiessen, who began as a 
fiction writer, has become through his 
travels and study of anthropology a 
walking book of knowledge. But his 
speculation about human prehistory 
tends to clot his prose, leaving the 
reader behind. However, if one does 
not fuss over his technical terms and 
reads with a skipping eye, the firm 
truths are there: about the general- 
ized Homo who used hand axes half a 
million years ago, about the early 
worship of cattle by the migrating 
people who subsisted on their milk 
and blood drawn from a vein, and of 
how when men of Asia brought 
wheat, barley, sheep, and goats to the 
Lower Nile, the desert expanded and 
the drought was advanced "by the 
goats which ate the thorns that had 
sewn tight the land that soon un- 
raveled into sand." Much fateful his- 
tory is packed into those few words. 
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Entwined with this curiosity about 
the dim past is Mr. Matthiessen’s sec- 
ond and to me more engrossing 
theme: his observations of the na- 
tives, the landscape, the wildlife he 
encountered on his two expeditions to 
East Africa, the first in 1961 when he 
scouted in a Land Rover of his own, 
and his return eight years later when 
he joined up with the Eliot Porter 
party to explore the dangerous no- 
man’s-land surrounding Lake Rudolf. 
Here his prose reveals the punishing 
heat and the deep anxiety when the 
party has lost its way and water and 
gasoline run low; the excitement of 
pursuing a migrating herd of four 
hundred elephants, and having left 
their Land Rover to get closer, of 
Silently being stalked by a large bull 
who broke his charge when less than 
a hundred feet away. “You don’t 
want them any closer than that,” said 
his companion, “not when you’re on 
foot”; revealing also those sudden ar- 
rested moments of African beauty. 
“On foot,” he writes, “the pulse of Af- 
rica comes through your boot. You 
are an animal among others, chary of 
the shadowed places, of sudden quiet 
in the air.” Matthiessen is a profes- 


sional and his thumbnail sketches of 
those who helped him on his way, 
men like John Owen, director of the 
Tanzania National Parks, the 
Adamson brothers, recluses both, 
who have known Africa for half a 
century, and young Iain Douglas- 
Hamilton, who has studied elephant 
behavior at closer range than anyone 
else, are a pleasing human thread. 
From them he gets the prescience of 
the natural forces, the hatreds, and 
the hunger which threaten to change 
what is. 

Eliot Porter’s purpose is to point up 
the text, as he does with his opener, a 
baobab tree more than two thousand 
years old, and again, with a picture of 
a leopard and cub feasting on their 
kill in a tree crotch, but indepen- 
dently to capture for the unac- 
quainted the power and sweep of this 
vast untamed land. His sense of com- 
position is flawless, whether he is 
photographing the fury of Murchison 
Falls, the calm power of the Moun- 
tain of the God, or the green softness 
of the mosses and ferns in Mount 
Kenya forest. How did he ever per- 
suade six giraffes to pose for him like 
gawking sightseers? The thorn trees 
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Edited by Edward Wasiolek 
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at sunset and the Maasai herdboy are 
Oriental in feeling, and Mr. Porter’s 
capture of the elephant scratching 
himself against an acacia tree, of the 
cheetah making her kill at full speed 
on the open plain, of the zebra so full 
of curiosity, and of hippos dozing af- 
ter their immersion in the Nile, are 
masterpieces of the telescopic lens. 
His three shots of Mount Meru are 
breathtaking: the first for its per- 
spective—the dark green hillock in the 
foreground merging so perceptibly 
into the great peak with its necklace 
of clouds; and in the two that follow 
of the ghost forest, the blues, the light 
greens, and the brackish little pool 
are exquisitely delineated and with- 
out a blur. Taken together these two 
artists have discovered for me an Af- 
rica I have never seen or properly ap- 
preciated before. 





NELSON THE COMMANDER 
by Geoffrey Bennett 
Scribner’s, $12.00 


There are certain national heroes— 
Nelson, Napoleon, Lincoln, and 
Queen Victoria—whose achievements 
and mistakes are reassessed for each 
new generation as fresh material 
comes to light. This new full-bodied 
study of Nelson is the first by a pro- 
fessional naval officer since Admiral 
Mahan’s classic biography published 
seventy-five years ago. Captain Geof- 
frey Bennett, D.S.C., R.N., fought in 
the Mediterranean and in the South 
Atlantic in World War II and later 
served as naval attaché in Moscow 
with access to Admiral Ushakov’s 
files. One would expect him to write 
of the life aboard ships with a prac- 
ticed eye, and especially in the battle 
scenes his vigorous text is enlivened 
by the eyewitness accounts of the 
men and officers engaged. He is very 
fair with the French, whom he quotes 
to show how often they were handi- 
capped by Bonaparte’s ignorance of 
the sea, and he does not hesitate to 
criticize his hero when he thinks Nel- 
son was in the wrong. 

From the first, Captain Bennett 
distinguishes between Nelson the 
man and Nelson the commander. No 
captain, he asserts, was ever more 
considerate of his crew, or more hu- 
mane in his treatment of the de- 
feated, and he cites examples. While 
the British were blockading the Span- 
ish fleet in Cadiz, Nelson shifted his 
flag to the newly arrived seventy- 
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... nearly 1,000 consumer- 
owned, non-profit rural electric 
systems provide dependable 
power for America’s 
countryside. And because 
adequate power is essential for 
job-producing industries, 
schools, hospitals, cultural and 
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to community viability ...we 
of America’s rural electric 
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in a mighty sweep toward full 
rural area development. 


Today, we serve over 25 
million people—about one- 
tenth of the total population, 
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of the country. That's why it 

takes almost half the nation's 
power lines to reach them. 


But we don't measure our 
progress by how far we string 
lines. We measure it by the 
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rural communities, where 
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where we've helped make the 
quality of living better. 


We like it that way. 
We'll keep working. 
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consumer-owned 
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four-gun Theseus; her crew had 
played a prominent role in the mu- 
tiny at Spithead and the ship was 
“destitute of stores of every kind.” 
Where a lesser man would have stood 
on discipline, Nelson saw to their im- 
mediate needs for fresh food and 
rum, and the crew’s gratitude was ex- 
pressed in this note dropped on the 
quarterdeck: “Success attend Admi- 
ral Nelson. God bless Captain Miller. 
We thank them for the officers they 
have placed over us. We are happy 
and comfortable, and will shed every 
drop of blood in our veins to support 
them . It was signed, "Ship's 
Company." 

Early in the volume the author ex- 
plains how a British crew was re- 
cruited and what it meant to com- 
mand and fight a floating fortress of a 
hundred guns. With this knowledge 
we are better able to appreciate Nel- 
son's audacity under those two able 
admirals, Hood and Jervis, who se- 
cured his promotion. At Cape St. 
Vincent when the Spanish fleet was 
struggling to get out of reach, Nelson 
in defiance of the Fighting Instruc- 
tions wore his ship out of line, re- 
versed course, and overtook the 
enemy. Admiral Jervis reacted in- 
stantly to this initiative, signaling 
other ships to break the line and pur- 
sue, and after the victory con- 
gratulated Nelson on his daring. It 
was Horatio's foresight which 
prompted him to do the unorthodox, 
on the Nile, in Copenhagen, and 
most triumphantly at Trafalgar, 
where he divided his fleet into two 
javelins both aimed at the enemy's 
center. 

Captain Bennett, contrary to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, comes down 
hard on Nelson when, during the 
worst two years of his infatuation 
with Emma Hamilton, Nelson’s pas- 
sion and his dislike for his C-in-C 
Keith kept him ashore when he 
should have been at sea, entrapping 
Napoleon’s abandoned army in 
Egypt. Nelson was guilty of other im- 
pulsive mistakes, the execution of Ca- 
racciolo being one of them; his 
readiness to expose himself in am- 
phibious landings which cost him his 
right arm we must forgive, as the au- 
thor does, because of his superb cour- 
age and stoicism in the suffering that 
followed. Among the curios in this 
colorful book is the claim of Soviet 
historians that Nelson learned his tac- 
tics from the Russian Admiral Ush- 


akov when for a brief period they 
were wary collaborators in the Medi- 
terranean, a claim which Captain 
Bennett very sensibly punctures. Ho- 
ratio Nelson was his own inventor 
with a magnetic leadership no other 
admiral has ever rivaled. 


THE CLOCKS OF COLUMBUS: 

The Literary Career of James Thurber 
by Charles S. Holmes 

Atheneum, $10.00 


James Thurber has written so en- 
tertainingly about himself in his own 
books, The Thurber Album and The 
Years with Ross, and is so hilariously 
quotable, that anyone daring to do 
his biography is faced with a dan- 
gerous comparison, and, I must add, 
a comparison which Professor 
Holmes has skillfully avoided. In- 
stead of trying to match the wit and 
fantasy of his hero, Holmes in a 
friendly, thorough way has traced the 
evolution of James Thurber from a 
shy, romantic unprepossessing boy in 
Columbus, Ohio, to that uninhibited, 
confident author and artist whose hu- 
mor was the best of our time. 

James, the second son of a spirited, 
imaginative mother and an unasser- 
tive father, had to contend with Mid- 
western restraint and a physical 
handicap. At the age of eight he lost 
the sight of one eye in an accident 
which was to leave him forty years of 
seeing before total blindness shut 
down. He found his consolation in 
writing, and the class prophecy which 
he produced for the eighth grade, the 
author tells us, “anticipates with un- 
canny accuracy the subject matter 
and the comic method of ‘The Secret 
Life of Walter Mitty.’ " At Ohio State 
University he was an unkempt loner 
until two men came to his rescue: 
Professor Joseph Taylor, who imbued 
him with a love for Henry James, and 
Elliott Nugent, a classmate, with 
whose encouragement James spruced 
up, became the editor of The Sun- 
Dial, the college paper, and a college 
figure with romantic notions about 
girls. The writer on whom he was 
modeling himself was a journalist, 
Robert O. Ryder, editor of the best 
paper in Columbus, and a master- 
hand at succinct, quietly satirical 
paragraphs. Ryder occasionally 
poked fun at the quiddities of Ameri- 
can women, which Thurber in his 
maturity was to enlarge into a major 
war, but first he had to outgrow his 











streak of sentimentality. This he did 
in Paris, where he earned his keep as 
a decoding clerk at the Versailles 
Peace Conference, and later as a re- 
porter on the Paris edition of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. His letters home to Nu- 
gent show how adolescent his inner 
life still was until his mid-twenties. 

Thurber’s first wife was an am- 
bitious girl who prodded him and 
kept prodding until he made his 
gamble as a free lance in New York. 
His short stories aimed at the Satur- 
day Evening Post had all come back 
and now so did the paragraphs and 
the short fantastic sketches which he 
submitted to that new magazine, the 
New Yorker. Thurber’s affiliation 
with the New Yorker began as an edi- 
tor, not as a writer, in the period of 
Robert Benchley's ascendancy, and in 
Professor Holmes's words, it is a joy 
to follow. Benchley's protagonist was 
the well-meaning bumbler, usually 
himself, as harassed father or hus- 
band, but in his sketches Thurber re- 
shaped this figure to his own wilder, 
more sardonic temperament. Then 
followed the friendship with E. B. 
White, a partnership which led to 
their first book, Is Sex Necessary?, a 
collaboration in which Thurber had 
much to learn from the seemingly un- 
studied clarity and precision of his 
partners prose. Unbelievable as it 
now sounds, it took White years to 
pressure Ross into publishing and fi- 
nally appreciating Thurbers draw- 
ings. 

Thurber's success is set off with su- 
perb quotations and I agree with the 
author that the early peak came in 
My Life and Hard Times with its 
"chaotic situations, and the strange 
blend of the realistic and the fantastic 
which are the hallmarks of his work." 
And neither blindness nor middle age 
tamed his spirit. In his later years he 
was, as Holmes says, "the closest 
thing we have had to a national hu- 
morist-spokesman since Mark Twain 
and Will Rogers." In the long hours 
of insomnia that come to us all, Thur- 
ber amused himself by inventing in 
dictionary style what he called "bed 
words." I quote two of my favorites: 
"KISSGRANNY. l. A man who seeks 
the company of older women, espe- 
cially older women with money; a de- 
signing fellow, a fortune hunter. 2. 
An overaffectionate old woman, a 
hugmoppet, a bunnytalker." “Fuss- 
GRAPE. l. One who diets or toys with 
food, a light eater, a person without 


appetite, a scornmuffin, a shuncab- 
bage. 2. A man, usually American, 
who boasts of his knowledge of wines, 
a smugbottle." 


LIKE THE LION’S TOOTH 
by Marjorie Kellogg 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $5.95 


Not since Richard Hughes’s High 
Wind in Jamaica has a novel about 
children so played upon my sympa- 
thies as this new book of Miss Kel- 
logg's. The clues to the story come 
fast in the opening pages, for Miss 
Kellogg’s children, her hero Ben 
West, so self-reliant for his eleven 
years, and the two Amazonian teen- 
agers, Madeline, the shoplifter, and 
Julie Williams with her burning rage, 
are the victims of parental cruelty, 
which in our society is not confined to 
the slums. It takes craftsmanship to 
convey in a few strokes and without 
offensiveness the brutality to which 
these kids are subjected and the de- 
fense which they build up in their 
minds and which prompts them to 
behave as they do. Young Ben is the 
second child in a family of five, his 
mother’s favorite, the protector of his 
retarded younger brother Philip, and 
for all these reasons the target of his 
father’s sadism when that sailor turns 
up at home between voyages. Sara, 
Ben’s mother, has no defense against 
her husband and in desperation she 
sends her three boys to the Children’s 
Shelter, the polite name for a reform 
school, where Mr. Rose, the director, 
and Mr. Rooney, the psychologist, 
are incompetent. It is here that Ben 
meets the Amazons and is adopted by 
Madeline, and when Ben and Philip 
are visited by their mother, the school 
psychologist sees in a tragic moment 
of truth “the tripartite merge before 
his eyes: the son into the mother, and 
the child into the boy, as though none 
of them could be complete without 
the others.” 

Ben endured the school with only 
one thought—to get back to the bat- 
tered apartment in Brooklyn and to 
take his mother and the kids out of 
reach of the old man. His runaway is 
a heartache. For the purpose of the 
book the adults in the story are medi- 
ocrities, or worse; it is the problem 
children who have the spirit, the re- 
sourcefulness to bluff or steal their 
way, the anger and the compassion 
which band them together in circum- 
stances as cruel as Dickens ever knew. 
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Bloomsday 


An Interpretation of 
James Joyce’s Ulysses 


Engravings by SAUL FIELD. Text by 
MORTON P. LEVITT. In pictures 
and words, a great printmaker and 
a gifted critic capture the very 
spirit of the supreme novel of our 
century. For lovers of both art and 
letters, BLOOMSDAY is a unique 
experience. 25 color plates, 22 b. & w. 
ills. 120 pp. 11 x 15% ins. Deluxe 
limited edition, $125.00. 

Regular edition, $27.50. 
See it at your bookseller's. 
NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY 
140 Greenwich Avenue 
Greenwich, Connecticut 06830 





B Ohio share cropper. Scientific farmer. 
Investigator of spiritualism. War-fraud prober. 
Healer. Author of the Buddhist Catechism. 
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The Life of 
HENRY STEEL 
OLCOTT 


by Howard Murphet 


Has another American left 
deeper imprint on South 
Asia than this bearded 
American from Orange, 
NJ? Forgotten in the 
U.S., honored still in Cey- 
lon, Olcott inspired and 
guided the revival of Bud- 
dhism. He ran a new- 
agriculture college near 
Mt. Vernon, NY, cam- 
paigned with Burnside in 
Virginia, was co-founder 
of the world wide Theo- 
sophical Society. Here is 
the first biography of a 
most remarkable  19th- 
century American. $7.95 

Thirty photographs. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES, or postpaid from 
QUEST BOOKS Dept. AM, 306 West Ge- 
neva Road, Wheaton, Illinois 60187. 
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SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


THE STEPFORD Wives by Ira Levin. 
Random House, $4.95. The author of 
Rosemary’s Baby has plotted himself 
into a corner from which he can es- 
cape only by the classic Gothic cop- 
out. He causes a reasonably bright, 
justifiably wary heroine to rush into 
the precise area from which she 
would flee as from a roaring lion. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
Mrs. MEREDITH AND OTHER LESSER 
Lives by Diane Johnson. Knopf, 
$7.95. Eccentric in style, full of tart 
editorializing and ironically conflict- 
ing versions of what may have hap- 
pened, this biography of Mary Ellen, 
daughter of Thomas Love Peacock 
and wife of George Meredith, never- 
theless succeeds in its purpose, which 
is to show the rough time an intelli- 
gent, talented woman had in Victo- 
rian England. 


THE ORIGINAL SIN by Anthony 
Quinn. Little, Brown, $7.95. Is one 
really to believe that Mr. Quinn has 
been haunted by the visible, vocal, 
disgruntled ghost of his eleven-year- 
old self ? Or is the ghost an adroit ac- 
tor’s conversion of painful memories 
into objective dramatic form? Either 
way Mr. Quinn has produced an un- 
usual and disconcerting autobiogra- 
phy. It begins with his parents bush- 
whacking about with Pancho Villa 
and ends with Mr. Quinn profes- 
sionally respected, Hollywood rich, 
and protesting, most unconvincingly, 
that he has finally written off the be- 
deviling collection of grudges ac- 
quired on his way from slum to pent- 
house. 


THE MOUNTAIN PEOPLE by Colin M. 
Turnbull. Simon and Schuster, $7.95. 
Mr. Turnbull reports on life among 
the Ik, a small African tribe that he 
calls “as unfriendly, uncharitable, in- 
hospitable and generally mean as any 
people can be.” This description is 
flattering; as the account rolls along, 
the Ik prove to be a truly remarkable 
abomination. They are not, however, 
incomprehensible, for their vile be- 
havior arises from affliction. They 
had been nomadic hunters, with the 
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short time sense and loose family 
structure characteristic of such 
groups. Recently they were cornered 
by the authorities of Uganda, ordered 
to stay out of the new game preserve, 
and advised to take up farming on 
rocky, drought-ridden mountains 
which would have thwarted even ex- 
perienced agriculturalists. The Ik, 
hardly knowing a hoe from a had- 
dock, could only scrabble about and 
hope to delay starvation. Since their 
inherited ethical system took no ac- 
count of such a situation, tribal life 
degenerated into suspicion, brutality, 
and total selfishness. Mr. Turnbull's 
book is grim reading both for what it 
tells about the ruin of the Ik and for 
what it implies about the possibility 
of social collapse in any people. 





DICTIONARY FOR THE DISENCHANTED 
by Bernard Rosenberg. Regnery, 
$4.95. A modern imitation of The 
Devils Dictionary, with all of Am- 
brose Bierce's pseudoscholarly ver- 
bosity but very little of his wit. 





PORTRAITS FROM NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIAN Lire by Edward S. Curtis. 
Outerbridge & Lazard in association 
with the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History, $25 to December 31; $35 
thereafter. Curtis was a superb pho- 
tographer who began making pictures 
of Indians in the 1890s and ultimately 
published an enormous and in- 
valuable record of what was already a 
vanishing culture. This selection of 
pictures from the monumental origi- 
nal set is altogether rewarding to the 
eye, and includes essays by A. D. 
Coleman on the work of Curtis and 
T. C. McLuhan on his life. 





THE CLANG BIRDS by John 
L’Heureux. Macmillan, $5.95. This 
satirical novel concerns a group of 
young, conscientiously progressive 
Catholic priests, garrulously search- 
ing for a way to perform usefully in a 
vocation to which most of them have 
discovered they are unsuited. Assisted 
by a bevy of equally nervous nuns, 
they chase ineffectual good works 
while the whole party rolls out of the 
clergy like water on a downslope. 
Amusing on the surface, the book is 
basically serious in its examination of 
wasted energy and moral uncertainty. 





IN SEARCH OF DRACULA by Raymond 
T. McNally and Radu Florescu. New 
York Graphic Society, $8.95. As all 
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 EMNEEUGELSGCI UP CON PMEUNS GNNNNEN 
* A powerful and 
persuasive book 


which documents the need for basic 

reforms in our health delivery system and 
shows practical ways to accomplish the 
needed changes." —WILBUR COHEN, Former 
Secretary, Health, Education and Welfare. 


“We owe Senator 
Ribicoff a great 
debt of gratitude 


for his insights. Physicians, politicians, and 
patients should read, ponder and then act 
upon his prescription for better medical 

care in America.  —DR. PHILIP R. LEE, 
Chancellor and Professor of Social Medicine, 
University of California. 


Re RS a a ee 
THE 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
MACHINE 


By SENATOR 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFF 


with Paul Danaceau 








$6.95, now at your bookstore 


SATURDAY REVIEW PRESS 
380 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 10017 


Howard A. 
Rusk, M.D. 


— world-renowned pioneer in 
rehabilitation medicine—tells 
about his lifelong struggle to help 
the handicapped to live useful, 
productive lives. This is a deeply 
moving, inspiring book, filled 

with case histories of his 
patients' experiences. 





Photo: Stanley D. Simmons 


$7.95, now at your bookstore 
READER'S DIGEST PRESS/RANDOM HOUSE 








true friends of the undead are aware, 
there really was a Dracula—a fif- 
teenth-century warlord who was in 
life a far more dangerous nuisance 
than his descendant in literature. The 
authors have disentangled the activi- 
ties of this ruffian from the fantasies 
subsequently attached to his name, 
and in doing it, have provided a 
quick, if somewhat confusing, history 
of the Balkan states on the fringes of 
the expanding Turkish Empire. 
Maps, genealogy, and illustrations. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE VAM- 
PIRE by Anthony Masters. Putnam, 
$7.95. Mr. Masters has sorted 
through anthropology, psychiatry, 
mythology, and even idle gossip, and 
packratted a mass of information on 
the vampire superstition. As to the 
reasons for the belief, the reader can 
take his pick of a dozen guesses, edu- 
cated and otherwise. Illustrations and 
bibliography. Happy Halloween. 


THE HicH Priests OF WASTE by A. 
Ernest Fitzgerald. Norton, $8.95. Mr. 
Fitzgerald is that civilian engineer 
employed by the Pentagon, the man 
who reported to Congress on the mili- 
tary’s extravagant mismanagement of 
money, and was briskly sacked. His 
book naturally includes his own expe- 
rience, but is less a personal com- 
plaint than a careful explanation of 
where the taxpayers money goes, 
why more and more money produces 
less and less efficient returns, and 
who profits by the situation. It is not 
easy reading, but the information it 
contains is worth digging for. 


THE Visconti Hours by Millard 
Meiss and Edith W. Kirsch. Braziller, 
$35 until Christmas; $40 thereafter. 
An exceptionally lovely picture book, 
reproducing the illuminations done 
around 1400 for a prayer book be- 
longing to the Visconti family of Mi- 
lan, who had the good luck to obtain 
the services of two quite different but 
equally imaginative and accom- 
plished artists. 


Portions drawn from these recently 
published books have appeared in 
The Atlantic: 

SUPERMONEY by ‘Adam Smith.’ Ran- 
dom House, $7.95. 

NORMAN MAILER by Richard Poirier. 
Viking, $4.95 and $1.65. 

SOWING THE WiND by Harrison 
Wellford. Grossman, $7.95. 


To Live in 
Freedom 


HUMAN RELATIONS 
TODAY AND TOMORROW 








By George Henderson 


The author, a human relations 
practitioner, provides a clear-eyed 
and uncompromising view of the 
"human condition" today — of 
racial and ethnic strife, the plight 
of the poor, the confrontations 
triggered by women's lib and gay 
lib, ecological warfare, and the 
other crises pressing in upon 
Americans. To Live in Freedom 
scrutinizes the overriding issues 
and offers trenchant suggestions 
for building a truly humane s0- 
ciety. Illustrated. Cloth $8.95. 
Paperback $3.95. 

Other Books of Interest 

THE AMERICAN NEWSREEL: 
1911-1967. By ROBERT FIELD- 
ING. Profusely Illustrated. $9.95. 
THE WESTERN PEACE OFFI- 
CER: A Legacy of Law and Order. 
By FRANK RICHARD PRASSEL. 
Illustrated. $8.95. 

JIM BECKWOURTH: Black 
Mountain Man and War Chief 
of the Crows. By ELINOR WIL- 
SON. Illustrated. $8.95. 

CRY OF THE THUNDERBIRD: 
The American Indian’s Own Story. 
Edited by CHARLES HAMIL- 
TON, paintings by GEORGE CAT- 
LIN, drawings by Indian artists. 
Volume 119 in the Civilization of 
the American Indian Series. $7.95. 


Available At Your Local Bookstore 


zs, University 
©) ofoklahoma 
Press 


1005 Asp Avenue 
Norman, Oklahoma 73069 
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E HOLT BASIC READING SYSTEM 


a new reading program with many dimensions for many learning styles 


ROR RTT DRY CMDETRES TY TU 








—— — Atotal-language approach 
— by Eldonna L. Evertts, Lyman C. Hunt, 
— — Bernard J. Weiss 


What are the dimensions of the moment of learning? 
They can't be measured by clock . . . or yardstick. 
—- . These precious moments when a child makes 


X a breakthrough... and another . . . and another... 
a in learning to read can be paced for each child in your 


— — Classroom with THE HOLT BASIC READING SYSTEM. 
And measured, too. Learning moments that provide 
the many dimensions for the many learning . . . 
¿and teaching . . . styles of today's classrooms. 













M HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 


y 383 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
Please send us the accompanying coupon so that your 
Ww Holt representative can show you The Holt Basic Reading System. 





Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
e Box 3323, Grand Central Terminal 
d New York, New York 10017 
i: 
pie Yes, | want to know all about 
wa The Holt Basic Reading System. 


. Please ask my Holt representative to call. 
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Per word (single insertion) 


Per word 6 times in one contract year .. 


Per word 12 times in one contract year 


10 word minimum. Post Office Box Number count as two 


words. No charge for Zip Code. 





ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 
Copy should be received by the 15th of the second month 
prior to issue. Payment for initial insertion must ac- 


company copy. Adjustments on word count will be made 
if necessary. We do not accept Atlantic box numbers at 


boe" s ee ee Tee Oe 


70¢ 


this time. 


Please write for additional information and rates for Classified Display advertising. 


LITERARY INTERESTS 





BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low 
cost. Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies 
up. Write for. free catalog and prices. Adams 
Press, Dept. AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, 
Illinois 60602. 





BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, 
Floral Park, N.Y. 11001. 


WRITERS—“UNSALABLE” BOOK MANU- 
SCRIPT? Try AUTHOR AID ASSOCIATES, 340 
East 52nd Street, New York City 10022. 


MANUSCRIPTS, REPORTS, writing, editing, typ- 
ing. All subjects. Reasonable. Personalized. Con- 
fidential. Professional Team, RC Research, Box 
138, Dayton, Washington 99328. 


SouND IN PRINT. MAsheeN AND MAN NeeD IT. 
$1.00 ppd. Typewritten Symbols, 46 Belleview 
Avenue, Butler, N.J. 07405. 


LYRIC POETRY for literary anthology. Inquiries: 
Stoning Press, 24 North Wabash, Chicago 


EDITING, REWRITING, REVISING, TYPING 
manuscripts. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, 
Pasadena, Ca. 91105. 


BOOKS 


GOOD USED BOOKS—Wide variety, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly: you can too! 
History, fiction, social sciences, literature, mis- 
cellaneous subjects. Write for lists. Editions, 
Desk AM. Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 


-BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 
44-A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 


FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before 
Christ. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston 
Road, Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 





LATEST BOOKS ON ANTIQUES. Discounted 
price list free. OLD DROVER INN, P.O. Box 6, 
Westfield, New York 14787. 





BOOKS FROM CHINA. FREE CATALOG of books 
& magazines in English. More than 1,000 titles. 
Subscriptions: Peking Review, air mailed direct 
from Peking, $4; China Pictorial, China Recon- 
structs, Chinese Literature, $3 each. CHINA 
BOOKS, Dept. A9, 2929 24th St., S.F., Calif. 
94110; CHINA BOOKS, 95 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 
10003 or CHINA BOOKS, 900 W. Armitage, Chi- 
cago, lll. 60614. 





FREE CHRISTMAS GIFT CATALOGUES of books 
old and new. Dabney Co., Box 31061-A, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20031. 





BELIZE (BRITISH HONDURAS) THE COUNTRY 
AND PEOPLE, TOURISM AND INVESTMENT. 
1972. lst up-to-date book on little known 
BELIZE. $4.95 postpaid, check or MO to: Belize 
Foundation, Apartado 2335, Durango, Mexico. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 
617 536-9500 


BOOKS 





THE BOOK LOVER cheers, criticizes, chats 
about, enjoys, sells books you might overlook. 
For your newsletter subscription send $1 
(credited on first order). Book Lover, 705 Madi- 
son, York, PA. 17404. 





“THE HEART SELLER’ and OTHER KENYAN 
SHORT STORIES", $3.95. “The Experience”, 
Kenyan novel, $2.95. Eastview Book Service, 
Box 7053, Ottawa-Venier, Ont., Canada KIL 5AO. 





20% DISCOUNT on new hardcover books. Book- 
quick, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068. 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free 
search service. Also free catalogues. Dabney 
Co., Box 31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 





WANTED: Unusual books. Natural History, 
Medical, True Espionage. Send lists. Associates, 
Box 1606, Huntsville, Alabama 35807. 





BIG PUBLISHERS' OVERSTOCKS Catalog, FREE. 
Bookseller, Box 54C, Sherman, Conn. 06784. 





PERIODICALS 





There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruc- 
tion in writing for publication, read THE 
WRITER, the monthly magazine for free-lance 
writers. Each issue contains articles by leading 
authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute lists 
telling where to sell manuscripts. $7 a year. 
For trial 5 mos. subs. mail $2 to THE 
WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, 
Mass. 02116. 





MILLIONS IN FEDERAL R & D MONEY—Receive 
rapid reporting and analysis of opportunities. 
Twice. monthly, FEDERAL RESEARCH REPORT, 
104 S. Michigan Ave. Room 725A, Chicago, 
60603. $20.00 yr. 





WHAT'S HAPPENING ON CAMPUS? Keep up to 
date with the trends and activities of today's 
college students through this independent, in- 
formative and interesting monthly newsletter. 
$18 annually from NATIONAL ON-CAMPUS RE- 
uA Hilldale Center, Dept. 6A, Madison, Wisc. 





BOOKPLATES 





FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful de- 
signs. Imprinting and special designing. Ad- 
dress ANTIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, 
Yelow Springs, Ohio 45387. 





PRINTING 





OFFSET PRINTING. Economical. Postpaid. Cata- 
An Phage Rapid Copy, Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 
2. 





BOOK BINDING 





COMPLETE PROFESSIONAL binding service. 
Brochure. 25€. Classic Bindery, P.O. Box 572A, 
Mendham, N.J. 07945. 


CATALOGS 


A —— ——— —— — EEEEEENaEE 


CATALOGS! RECEIVE MANY! Catalog Directory 
$1.00. Box 305 Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 19462. 


LL MÀ——————————— 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


SS ee a V ROSE Uc NETT Suec coss 
ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
Ton : Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15205. ; 

—— —— á——— Páá——  —— —————— 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKFINDER, Box 663AT, Sea- 
side, California 93955. Send Wants. 








BOOK SALE! FASCINATING COLLECTION. of 
USED BOOKS on Slavery, Americana, Whaling, 
Occult, etc. Giant catalog . . . $1. Deductible. 
YANKEE BOOKSHOP, Whitman, Massachusetts 
02382. 


a — —— — e —— 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. All subjects. Gene- 
alogies. (Exclusively mail). Roy Hutchins, 39 
Hopedale Street, Allston, Massachusetts 02134. 


ce M ——MÓ€ t ——————— ——— 


MUSIC 





KITS! Build dulcimers, guitars,  balalaikas, 
thumb pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished 
dulcimers from $19.95. 8665 West 13th Ave- 
nue, Denver, Colorado 80215. 





HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent 
modern German instruments by Sperrhake. 
Beautiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. 
Taylor, 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda, Mary- 
land 20034. 


—— — ái ————— —— — — 


SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 
18th Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. 
Dealerships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, 
Charlemont, Mass. 01339. 


——————— 


POEMS, SONGS WANTED. New recording, 
publishing offer. Broadway Music Productions, 
Box 11647-AT Sarasota, Florida 33578. 


— ———áá M —— PM M 


SONGPOEMS WANTED. Top Composer with 
Publisher contacts. Share royalities. Midsouth, 
10623AM Westland, Jackson, Mississippi 39209. 





SABATHIL HARPSICHORDS are reliable, with 
the most beautiful sound, from $995. Brochure 
25€ from Dept. A, 1084 Homer, Vancouver, 
Canada. : 


P ————— P ——— EEEIESEESEENNESSEN 


TAPES 


—— M sg ———————— — ——— 


SCOTCH  TAPES.  Cassettes-cartridges-reels. 
Catalog 10e Tower Lafayette Hill, Pa. 19444 


e ÀÁ——— Hr — 


CHESS GAMES ON CASSETTES—including Fis- 
cher-Spassky Championship. Distributors, job- 
bers, salesmen inquiries invited. Cassette Audio 
Systems, Inc., 
207A, Encino, California 91316. (213) 789-5766. 


ET —ÁÓÉ——9 


8 TRACK TAPES $3.00. Catalog 254. Williams, 


145 Lincoln, Lewiston, Maine 04240. 
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A RECORDS 
———————————— 





xt “ae 

i. FREE 162-PAGE CATALOG offers over 1,000 
eie. fine recordings of Renaissance, Baroque, 
EAE Classical, Romantic and Modern music. All 
b late stereo recordings. Highest quality at 
we budget label. Available only by mail from 


MUSICAL HERITAGE SOCIETY, Box 932 AM, 
New York, N.Y. 10023. 


———— Á——— —— 


SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LPs. Large 
list 20¢. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, 
Georgetown, Connecticut 06829. 


———————— ———MÀ 


“WELTSCHMERZEN” and “THE SCHOOL”. 
Underground records extraordinaire. Send 25¢ 
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for stereo sampler. People's Musicworks, 220- 
SM 16a Hempstead, Queens Village, N.Y. 11429T. 
na. 
E FOR JADED MUSICAL APETITES, First Edition 
EA. Records offers over 110 LP's of contemporary 
M, music: the haute cuisine of commissioned 
"e works, Pulitzer Prize works, first recorded per- 
bee formances. All available in our personal-service 
BT i record club. Write The Louisville Orchestra, 333 
UM West Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 40202. 
eS aŘaaaaaaaasasasssasssssssssssħĂ 
Wea .  RECORDING—MUSIC BY KENNETH LaFAVE, 
t Objectivist composer, includes chamber and 
| piano music. $5 by November 15. 2443 N. 
E Columbus, Tucson, Arizona 85712. 
Ino (00 Da CEU Se ek ea? S Y 
Ec 
Pe ART 
8 a 
aay: MIRO, CHAGALL: Lithographs, etchings Illus- 
eh trated Brochure, 50¢. George A. Kirschner, 90- 
e 59 56th Ave., Elmhurst, N.Y. 11373. 
iN ss 
Ex CHRISTMAS CARDS, mod, colorful, unusual, 
.— . . Christocentric. Send 35¢ for 16 samples or 
er $1.50 for 16 samples with envelopes. Seminary 
gr Press, Dept. AM, Box 16032, St. Louis 63105. 
Á" BUDDHIST TEMPLE RUBBINGS. 21" x 24" on 
A rice paper. $4.95. Eastern Graphics, P.O. Box 
fe 1323-A, Detroit, Michigan 48232. 
sit ——————————— 
Es PORTRAITS. People—Pets. Charcoal or oils 
MN from your photo. Details free. Artistry Studios, 
| Dept. A, P.O. Box 4074, Wheeling, W. Va. 26003. 
p 
at DO YOU WANT sensitive paintings, drawings to 
ee illustrate your writings, tape-phono albums? 
E. Write Josephine Sanguinetti, S.P. (semi-pro), 
B Painters’ Workshop, 7516 Woodside, Stockton, 
e California 95207. 
E COINS 
(ee 
RA 1909-VDB LINCOLN, FINE, $1.25. Free coin 
m catalog. Village Coin Shop, Dept. A, Plaistow, 
x N.H. 03865. 
Let 
E 30 MIXED Indianhead and Lincoln Cents 1890's 
is to 1930's. $2.00. Anthony, 360-Q Campbell, 
E Campbell, Calif. 95008 
d STAMPS 
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TOPICALS! Free gift when requesting approvals. 
White, 1446 Independence, Minneapolis, Minne- 
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sota 55426. 
SAN 
EE. 100 DIFFERENT U.S. STAMPS. Only 25¢. 
Re Selected U.S. and Foreign Stamps on approval. 
a Shelron, Box 547H, North Miami, Florida 33161. 
^s a Ó————— 
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WINEMAKING KIT—$4.98. Free catalog and 
recipes. JIM DANDY, Box 30230-A, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 45230. 
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MARTELL'S—a saloon in the old tradition 
offers fine foods and spirituous liquors. 3rd 
Avenue corner 83rd Street, NYC, 861-6110. 





BACCHANALIA WINEMAKERS SHOP. 273-A 
Riverside Avenue, Westport, Conn. 06880. Free 
- catalog. 





OUT OF THIS WORLD 





MOON LOT DEEDS, only $2.00, colorful, uni- 
que, individual acre lots. Wilbarcorp, Box 
902-A, Cape Canaveral, Florida 32920. 
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BONSAI 


———— MÀ ———PÓÓ€ 
LARGEST SELECTION of imported Bonsai trees 
in United States. Tools-containers, free cata- 
logue. Heirob Bonsai Nursery, 


Livingston Manor, New York 12758. 
a Qe CEDE CAR 
SCHOOLS AT SEA 


Mus aare OD d 


STUDY AT SEA. World Campus Afloat Semester 
sails September and February to exotic ports 
round the world. Accredited. Financial aid 
available. Write: Chapman College, Box CC28, 
Orange, California 92666. 


e ee ea oid ir 
SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


ee 


EARN COLLEGE DEGREES at home. Many sub- 
jects. Florida State Christian University, P.O. 
Box 1674, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33302. 


ee A 


COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 
outdoor environment. Interscholastic spurts. 
Emphasizing community involvement, individual 
talents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. 
Coliege preparatory. Darrow School, New Leba- 
non, N.Y. 12125. 


——————— MÀ à 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 
erar us Cr MNA TUBE BLUR: sae ne 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT ... Australia, Eu. 
rope, South America, Asia! All Occupations! 
$/00-$4,000 monthly! Write: Employment Inter- 
Pc at Box 29217 YY, Indianapolis, Indiana 
4 ^ 


ERE a a NN 


EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. 
Research Associates, Box 889-P, Belmont, Cali- 
tornia 94002. 


————————M — P Ó ORRUR REED. 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all 
possibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive 
"Directory of 200 American Companies Over- 
seas" and special reports on summer jobs, 
government careers, international organiza- 
tions, teaching, librarian, secretarial, newspa- 
per, medical, and social work overseas. $2.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or payment refunded. 
Hill International Publications, P.O. Box 79-T, 
East Islip, New York 11730. 

o n BETA ee ee CS E ee ls 


AUSTRALIA WANTS YOU!!! Free Passage. 50,000 
Jobs—Most Comprehensive Information Any- 
where—Employment Directory, Business Direc- 
tory, Teaching Opportunities, Education, Hous- 
ings, Taxation, Ranching, Maps. Only $1.00. 
vr ea Box 3623- YY, Long Beach, California 
MENS aUe c NL TORTE RNC LION IAE Ss 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 countries, 
all occupations, high pay, free transportation, 
tax benefits, latest computerized reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009. 
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OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES . . . Higher Payl 
Free Transportation! Complete information in- 
cluding Directory of 135 companies hiring 
thousands Of Americans overseas . . . all oc- 
cupations! Send $1.00. International Opportu- 
nities, Box 232 YY, Cumberland, Indiana 46229. 





AUSTRALIAN OPPORTUNITIES HANDBOOK 

. latest information about Government Paid 
Transportation, Employment, Business, Farm- 
ing, Housing, Education . . . plus “Employers 


List" and Forms. Send $1.00. International 
Services, Box 19107 YY, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 





NEW ZEALAND WANTS YOU—fu!l employment, 
government assisted passage. Complete details 
$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Newzco, Box 
444-F, National City, California 92050. 





YOUR RESUME —write it yourself! Instructions, 
samp'es, forms: $2.75. Resume Company, 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022. 





HOW TO GET OVERSEAS JOBS—Europe, Asia, 
Australia, South America, Worldwide. 253 pages. 
Also lists hiring organizations. $2.98 refund- 
able. Staydryt, Whitestone, New York 11357. 





AUSTRALIA WANTS YOU!!! Thousands of Jobs! 
Paid transportation. Latest, most complete 
opportunities information—only $1.00. Cur- 
rent wages, prices, taxes. Employment direc- 
tories. Housing, education, farming. SERENA, 
Box 2186-A91K, Oxnard, CA 93030. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short para- 
graphs. Information free. Barrett, Dept. C-135.L, 
6216 N. Clark, Chicago 60660. 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?— 
business of your own, or full or part time money- 
making opportunities? Find out what's available. 
Send name for FREE 5-month subscription to 
Salesman's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 1102, 
1460 Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 
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ADDRESSERS AND MAILERS NEEDED. Details 


10¢. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 3636 Pet , i- 
b RU p 6 Peterson, Chi 


Mn amne rer e a EE A E TERRIER 


GAGWRITING earns $50-250 month sparetime. 
elling  writer's complete Gagwriters Guide 


$3.00. Peyser, P.O. Box 434-A2, Randallst 
Md. 21133. es 


Sn M E EE ee 
MAILORDER—Carry no stock. Companies will 
pack, ship under your label. One-man operation 
capab.:e of $10,000-$20,000 year. Details free! 
Distributors, Box 9-AT, East Rockway, New 
York 11518. 


nlmnre. e MLB MS OO SCENES 
$25.00 HUNDRED stuffing envelopes. Beginner's 
ug A (refundable). Lewcard, B392AM, Brea, 
—  — ee a TT LUTEA 


MAKE MONEY WITH OFFICE AT HOME. Monthly 
ideas. Free copy. Home Boss Bulletin, 502 
Byrnes (A), San Antonio, Texas 78209. 

Sep E i 


OWN YOUR OWN BOOK STORE. Excellent in- 
come opportunity. Live where you want—Proven 
(28 units). Turnkey cost $39,000. Little Professor 
Book Centers, Inc. 11902 Mayfield, Livonia, 
Michigan 48150. Telephone (313) 421-5810. 
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INVESTMENTS 


—Á— Áo PE eis HEFTE 
COMMODITIES—We specialize in professional 
management of commodity futures trading ac- 
counts on an individual basis seeking maximum 
growth on speculative risk capital by using 
trading methods optimized through computer 
research. Free brochure A. Write C.M.I. Corpora- 
tion, One Investment Place, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 21204 





REAL ESTATE 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS ... low as 
$1.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, In- 
vestment! All Provinces! "Opportunities in Ca- 
nadian Land" includes complete purchase in- 
formation! Send $1.00. Canadian International, 
Box 29193 YY, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 





GOVERNMENT LANDS . Low as $3.50 
Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Investment! 
Exclusive "Government Land Buyer's Guide" 
- .. plus "Land Opportunity Review" listing 
lands available throughout U.S., send $1.00. 
Surplus Lands, Box 19107, YY Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 





IDEAL 5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Conchas, New 
Mexico. $2,975. No Down. No Interest. $25/mo. 
Vacation paradise. Money maker. Free brochure. 
pa eas Box 2003AA, Alameda, California 
4501. 





CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men's paradises still available—$20.00 plus 
$6.50 taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (re- 
fundable). Information Bureau, Norval 49, On- 
tario, Canada 





NOVA SCOTIA—YARMOUTH. 14 hilly acres with 
650’ on beautiful lake, road, $7,000. Owner. 70 
Worcester Street, Boston, Mass. 02118. 





OREGON RURAL PROPERTY. Crown Properties, 
843 E. Main, Medford, Oregon 97501. 





LASQUETI ISLAND, B.C. GULF OF GEORGIA. 
Over 300 acres inactive sheep and cattle ranch 
on main road, uplands, bottomland, seasonal 
creeks, timber, miles of private roads. By owner. 
$235,000 with terms. Box 73, Errington, B.C., 
Canada. 





CAMPING EQUIPMENT 





LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, 
canoes, kayaks, tripping or whitewater, cross 
country skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, 
Dept. 54, Main Street, Concord, Mass. 01742. 
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TRAVEL QUIDES 


OFFBEAT EUROPE GUIDEBOOKS. Castle-Hotels, 
500 castles, monasteries, palaces offering ac- 
commodations, 16 countries, 250 illustrations, 
maps. (20,000 sold). Europe's Flea Markets, 80 
markets, 10 countries, drawings, maps. Where 
the Antiques Are, shops described, 70 towns in 
Britain, Ireland, dollar-pound prices, shipping, 
maps, index. $3. 10 each postpaid. Robert Long, 
tT AT 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, N.Y. 





WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$1.75. 
Rates, Schedules. 700 passenger carrying 
ro tk TravLtips, 40-21A Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 





FREE EUROPE BUDGET TRAVEL TIPS. 
send stamped self-addressed envelope. EURO. 
LOG, 48 Bartlett Avenue, Arlington, Mass. 02174. 


TRAVEL 


NEW YEARS  'KAISERBALL", HAPSBURG 
PALACE, VIENNA, State Orchestra entertain- 
ment. Week includes hotel, meals, $149. Jet 
fare $200. Limited to 1500 international partici- 
pante KAISERBALL, 150 Greeves, Kane, Pa. 


EAST AFRICAN SAFARI. “Ride with the Rydes.” 
Based on our ranch economy and luxury tours 
arranged immediately. See big game and exotic 
birds in thousands. Fly to the fabulous “Jade 
Sea” and other remote areas. Our 20 years’ 
experience guarantees you a holiday of a life- 
time. References and details: Rydes Tours, Box 
195, Thomson's Falls, Kenya. 


VACATIONS 
GETAWAY ISLAND. Unspoiled, Vieques, P.R. 
Beautiful beaches, fabulous fishing, pleasant 


people. Spacious, elegant villa. $250 weekly. 
HU iam 116 W. 80th, NYC 10024. 212-595- 


SANIBEL ISLAND, FLORIDA, near Fort Myers. 
Two-bedroom Gulfside condominium rental. 
Beautiful beach, heated pool, private dock. Close 
to bird sanctuary. Short- or long-term rentals 
available. Edwin Wilkins, 3296 Daleford, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44120. 


MISCELLANY 


HUMANISM: Position of Buckminster Fuller, 
Erich Fromm, Julian Huxley, a complete philos- 
ophy and movement for humane social action. 
Free information. American Humanist Associa- 
tion, Dept. AM, Box 7692, San Francisco 94120. 


WE'LL WRITE ANYTHING. Professional staff. 
Reasonable rates. RESEARCH REPORTS, Suite 
$5, 6400 Georgia Avenue, N.W.—Washington, 
D.C. (202)-726-1444 


PENFRIENDS. For free information write: 
Papyrus, Box 458AM, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
27102. 


ARCHAEOLOGY NEWSLETTER, Fascinating! Ask 
for illustrated circular, or send $3.50 for year’s 
subscription. Otto Reiss Newsletters, 243 East 
39 Street, N. Y. C. 10016. 


YOUR FAMILY TREE... Trace it yourself. Easy 
—Fun. Free catalog. Formco, Box 3828-XY, Long 
Beach, California 90803. 





TYPEING ERRERS? . . . Mistakes vanish when 
using SPELLRIGHT, Self-Correcting Typewriter 
Ribbon. Bottom half of ribbon types errors away 
like magic. Send name and model of type- 
writer with $3.00, Now. LIMITED PRICE OFFER. 
DONDEAY MAILMART, Box 115-A, Bay Pines, 
Florida 33504. 





LEARN TO CONTROL your alpha and theta 
brain waves. Relax, mediate, create. Money- 
back guarantee. For free liturature: Phenom- 
elogical Systems, Inc. Department AM, 72 Otis 
Street, San Francisco, California 94103. 





MAKE YOUR WILL. Why delay? Get 4 Will 
Forms and attorney's informative book. Only 
$1.50. Legal Forms Company, Department 123, 
1830 Guardian Building, Detroit, Michigan 
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MISCELLANY 


TEACH READING with alphabet sticks. $10.00 
a set. Abecedarian, 1777 Paz Granela, Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico. 





“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 
E scala Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 
2 


SLIDES, ART-EDUCATIONAL-TRAVEL. 50,000 
individually sold. Samples-Catalog $1.00 refun- 
dable. Visuals D-6, N.W. 130 Street, 
Miami, Florida 33168. 


RARE McGOVERN-EAGLETON BUMPER STICK- 
ERS, attractively mounted for framing. Excel- 
lent collectors item & investment. $2.50 post- 
paid. Walter George Bergman, P.O. Box 214, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 02181. 


HOW INTELLIGENT are you? Self-scoring test 
reveals l.Q. in 45 minutes! Send $2 today— 
guaranteed!! Newpro, Dept. 2E10, 41430 Erma 
Avenue, Fremont, Ca. 94538. 


DON'T DIE without a will! Blank Will form pro- 
tects your family. Only $2—guaranteed! Order 
today!! Unique, Dept. 1E10, 4112A Bay Street, 
Fremont, Ca. 94538. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS. Self administered. 
1.Q., personality, etc. 32 different tests $5.25. 
Psychology Tests, Box 1021C, Cuyahoga Falls. 
Ohio 44223 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS IN DEPTH. Send 
sample and $10.00 to Elisabeth King, 41 E. 
29th St., New York 10016 


RICHARD'S BOOKS—Samplers $1—Want one? 


Richard Liebow, Box 99444, San Francisco 
94109. 
35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 individually 


sold, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 10¢. 
Wolfe Worldwide, Dept. 55-112, Los Angeles, 


California, 90025 


BLOW YOURSELF UPI 1!^5'x2' poster of any- 
one. Send returned snapshot $3. Pierpoint 
Products, Box 678, Inglewood, Calif. 90307. 


SLEEP-LEARNING KITS—endless tapes, 
timers, complete outfits. Free catalog. SLRA, 
Box 24-AM, Olympia, Washington. 


LEARN CARTOONING AT HOME. V.A. approved. 
Free booklet. Cartooning, Box 7069AM, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 80907. 


ORIENTAL INTRODUCTIONS! Photographs, de- 
scriptions, guarantee, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, Box 
304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 


OUTSTANDING imprinted personal stationery. 
Social-professional. Idea-packed sampler-cata- 
log—25¢. Jacques Stationery, Box 395-A, Wal- 
lingford, Vermont 05773. 


MIND POWER development cassettes for day- 
time motivation OR learn while you sleep. 10 
basics. Send $14.95 for lst tape trial offer. 
Select Recording Studios, Box 55011AT, Seattle, 
Washington 98155. 


JEWISH WALDEN TWO? Write Jubilee-A, Rt. 4, 
Box 128, Temple, Texas 76501. 


HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your 
favorite poem. most unusual gift. George 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229. 


CHALLENGING! Bridge for 2 or 3, playing four- 
handed Contract Bridge. Bid, play all hands 
like experts with Phantom Bridge. Guaranteed. 
Send $2.25. Shoppers Junction, Inc., Dept. 
2AM9, 1141 Orchard Hts. Drive, Mayfield Hts., 
Ohio 44124. 


BUSINESS CARDS, beautifully embossed, $7.50 
per M. LONGHORN SALES, P.O. Box 24044, 
Dept. A, Houston, Texas 77029. 








MISCELLANY 


NEW QUALITY ROOFING CONCEPT. Excellent 
profits. $5,000 investment. P.O. Box 1072, 
Pontiac, Michigan 48056. 





BEAUTIFUL DOG BREED CRESTS in full color 
for lovers of German Shepherds—Poodles 
(white, silver, black and show)—Beagles—trish 
Setters—Miniature Schnauzers—Dachshunds— 
Chihuahuas—St. Bernards—Collies. Send only 
$5.43 postage included. Order now to insure 
for Christmas. Nouveau Enterprises, Inc., 2965 
Winchester Pike, Columbus, Ohio 43227. 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS LETTER for cultured, 
marriage-oriented, single, widowed, or divorced 
persons. Box AE, Swarthmore, Pa. 19081. 


GIFTS—Unusual selections at reasonable prices 
including a free bonus bonanza. Catalog 254. 
e i iE Box 128-EA, Somerdale, New Jersey 





HOROSCOPE: 10-page report. Send birth in- 
formation, $10: Michael Wood, 17 Perry Street 
#1, Cambridge, Mass. 02139. 


ELEPHANT CHESS: Ancient Oriental version of 
Fischer's game. English instructions, $4.95. 
Sagada, 8585 SW Canyon Lane #33, Portland, 
Oregon 97225. 


FREE ENTERPRISE—New adult game. Buy, 
seil, manufacture, earn money in managed 
economy. Challenging as chess. Money back 
guarantee. $12.95. Or send 25¢ for further in- 
formation to Likusan Industries, Box 1209, 
Pacific Palisades, California 90272. 


DONATE MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS. Tax 
deductible. Anything. Standish Museums, East 
Bridgewater, Mass. 02333. 


FREE CATALOG: Diamonds, Sapphires, Specialty 
items for men and women, Clothing, Hiking, 
Camping, Hunting, Fishing. Herter's Inc., Dept. 
11, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 


PERFECT GIFT—VELVET BOWTIES—BUTTER- 
FLY STYLE—LUSH COLORS. Red, black, white, 
navy, maroon, green, brown, gold. Order di- 
rectly. Attractively packaged, $4.00 each, 
3/$10.50, postpaid special handling. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. (Also available—black satin 
bowties— $2.25 each.) JOSEF, 24-A Revere 
Road, Port Washington, N.Y. 11050. 


DISNEYWORLD AREA—Remote secluded adult 
campground. Box 1011, Lake Wales, Florida 
33853. 


AR, KLH, ADVENT, DYNACO, ALTEC, ADC 
OWNERS—low cost electronic equalization for 
your particular speakers overcomes limitations 
of bookshelf enclosures, provides full-range 
performance. Complete specifications, test re- 
ports, from Norman Laboratories, 520 Highland, 
Parkway, Norman, Oklahoma 73069. 


BEAT INFLATION by tax savings. All forms 
furnished. Order early. $10.00. R&G Tax Service, 
rt N, Capitol Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 


HARE KRISHNA POSTERS, other Hindu deities. 
Each $2.99. Box 9095, Washington, D.C. 20003. 


DON’T DIE with out a Will! 
Blank Will form protects your family! 
Perfectly legal. Saves attorney fees. 


Guaranteed. $2 ORDER TODAY!!! 


Forms 142 E. Kensington 
Dept. A93 Chicago 60628 


“INDEX OF DAILY SIGHT-SEEING 
TOURS”. London, Paris, Rome, Flor- 
ence. Over 275 tours. Complete 
descriptions. Don’t stand in line for 
tour info! Order “INDEX”, $2.95, 1252 
Westwood Boulevard, Los Angeles, Ca. 
90024. 
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HAWAILAN 
FLOW ERS... 


airmailed special delivery from 
the  islands—guaranteed fresh! 
Long-lasting, exotic Anthuriums 
$9.00, $12.00, or $16.00 per 
dozen, prepaid. Tropical Fantasy 
(Anthuriums, Bird of Paradise, 
Flame Ginger), $14.00; Tropical 
Extravaganza, $18.00. Also Or- 
chids, Woodrose Arrangements, 
Tropical Plants, and complete 
party florals—write for prices. 
ISLAND FLOWERS. Box 4841. 
Chicago, Ill. 60680 





Educational, Entertaining, & Challenging! 
WFF’N PROOF: 


The Game of Modern Logic 


AMAZINGLY EFFECTIVE IN IMPROVING I. Q.! 
21-game kit, by Prof. Allen, starts with games that 
are fun for 6-year olds, ends with games that 
challenge intelligent adults. It provides entertain- 
ment, and practice in abstract thinking & logical 
reasoning. 2 to 4 players. Valuable gift for all ages. 
Only $8.75 each. 


AMERASIAN SPECIALTY HOUSE 
P. O. Box 776DDM, La Canada, Calif. 91011 












The Booted Sheedherder 


SHEEPSKIN 
KIT 
PRODUCTS 


Our beautiful sheepskin jackets in 
kit form are less than half store 
prices. You lace 11 pieces, pre-cut 
to your size, using rawhide. All 
materials supplied. Complete in six 
hours or less. Also, our warm, fluffy 
seat covers for VW and other 
bucket-type front seats. Send make, 
model, year of car and $22.50 for 
one, 2/$40. Illustrated catalogue 
shows all products. Send 25¢ to 
The Booted Sheepherder, Inc., Box 
Q, Francestown, N. H. 03043 
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Appar 


The Sierra Club doesn’t say 
that our planet is likely to go 
under at any moment through our 
heedlessness. The composite pho- 
tograph above merely depicts a 
possibility. 

The probability is fairly 
remote. 

Every day, however, we are 
making environmental changes 
with consequences we still don’t 
understand or even suspect. 

Take heat, for example. 

Everytime we build a city 
block of high-rise buildings, we 
change the wind pattern so there’s 
less wind to carry the heat away. 

Everytime we heat or air- 
condition these buildings, use an 
electric appliance or light, drive a 
car or manufacture a product, 
100% of that energy eventually 
winds up in the environment as 
heat. 

And it’s not only cities. 

We know that 


we plow fields, defoliate vegeta- 
tion or take the life out of the 
soil. (One acre of grass, for exam- 
ple, has a potential cooling effect 
up to that of a 10-ton air condi- 
tioner.) 

We are eliminating natural 
cooling systems and creating 
urban heat islands where the cli- 
mate is hotter, rainier, cloudier, 
more humid and, of course, dir- 
tier, too. These artificially created 
climates, called “micro-climates” 
are already altering their imme- 
diate surrounding environment. 
And, if we create enough of them, 
we might alter the temperature 
of the entire earth. 

One day as we approach the 
global heat limits, the polar ice 
caps could begin to melt, flooding 
some cities of the earth. 

There are limits to the alter- 
ations we can make on our eco- 
system. We would do well to slow 

the pace of change so 


when we clear a forest, . we can determine these 
the land beneath ab- Sierra ¢ lub limits scientifically, be- 


sorbs more heat. And 
this also happens when 


Mills Tower San Francisco 


fore we discover them 
accidentally. 


The Father 





of All Scotch | 


Now you can enjoy the true, all-malt taste of 
Scotch as Scotch began: 


The Unblended Taste of The Original. 
The Glenlivet 12-Year-Old. 


In 1824, when all Scotch was all-malt, The 
Glenlivet was the first distillery in Scotland granted 
a government permit to distill. 


The Lightest All-Malt In The World. 


From that day to this, our process has remained 
unchanged and unchallenged. The Glenlivet's con- 
sistency, purity of flavor, delicate bouquet and mel- 


low body —coupled with an unmatched and subtle @ 


lightness—have made it prized above all. 
The Heart Of All Great Blends. 


Until now, if your favorite 12-year- old 
Scotch had “Blended” on its label, you 
may have had a hint of us. 

For we're the finest, most expensive 
unblended whisky used in most of 
them, including Chivas Regal. 
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But now, in limited quantity, The Glenlivet will 

be available on its own. 
$1 More Than Chivas. How Dare We? 

Out of necessity. For, as a rule, all-malt Scotch 
costs more to produce than blended Scotch. And The 
Glenlivet is the epitome of unblended Scotch, just as 
Chivas Regal is the epitome of blended Scotch. 


If You Thirst For The Original. 


Beware! An old Scottish tradition allows many 
all-malts to append the word "Glenlivet" to their 
name. But, if you thirst for 
the original, remember: 
only one Glenlivet is the 
@ Glenlivet. 


86 Proof, unblended Scotch Whisky, Imported from Scotland by The Summit Marketing Co., New York, N.Y. 10022. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





As your introduction 
to membership in the 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB’ 


I. Our Oriental Heritage. Ancient 
Egypt and the Near East. The Far 
East, early to modern times. 

II. The Life of Greece. Explores all 
facets of Greek life from prehis- 
toric times to the Roman conquest. 
III. Caesar and Christ. The rise of 


Rome and Christianity and the col- 
lapse of classic civilization. 







Complete after forty years’ research and writing 


The Story 


THIS GREAT 


$150 TEN-VOLUME HISTORY 
FOR ONLY $[5O AVOLUME 


at once in a short experimental membership 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy four 
Club choices within a year at special members’ prices 


by WILL and ARIEL DURANT 


IV. The Age of Faith. Christian, 
Islamic and Judaic civilizations, 325 
to 1300, including the Crusades. 

V. The Renaissance. Italy's golden 
age, 1304 to 1576. A turbulent world 
of intrigue and great art. 

VI. The Reformation. Europe's re- 
ligious conflicts, from two centuries 
before Luther to Calvin. 


VII. The Age of Reason Begins. 
Europe, 1558-1646. The age of 
Shakespeare, Rembrandt, Galileo. 
VIII. The Age of Louis XIV. The 
brilliant era of the ''Sun King," 
Milton, Cromwell, Peter the Great. 


EE 


of Civilization 


IX. The Age of Voltaire. Europe 
from 1715 to 1756. The world of 
Frederick the Great, Wesley, Bach. 
X. Rousseau and Revolution. Eu- 


rope from the Seven Years' War to 
the storming of the Bastille. 





EACH OF THE TEN VOLUMES IN THE SET LISTS FOR $15 


HE EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP 

suggested here will prove, by your 
own actual experience, how effectually 
membership in the Book-of-the-Month 
Club can keep you from missing, through 
oversight, books you fully intend to read. 

As long as you remain a member, you 
will receive the Book-of-the-Month Club 
News, a literary magazine published by 
the Club every three to four weeks. The 
News announces the coming Selection 
and describes scores of other important 
books, most of which are available at 
substantial discounts — up to 40% on 
more expensive volumes. All of these 
books are identical to the publishers' edi- 
tions in format, size and quality. If you 
wish to purchase the Selection, do noth- 
ing and it will be shipped to you auto- 
matically. However, there is no obliga- 
tion to purchase any particular volume. 
If you do not wish the Selection (or any 
other book) — or if you want one of the 
Alternates offered in the News — simply 
indicate your decision on the convenient 
form provided and mail it so the Club 


receives it by the date specified on the 
form. The News announcing each Selec- 
tion is mailed in time to allow members 
at least 10 days to return the form if 
they do not want the Selection. If you, 
because of late delivery of the News, 
should ever receive a Selection without 
having had the 10-day consideration 
period, that Selection may be returned 
at Club expense. 

BOOK-DIVIDENDS: A library-building 
plan every reading family should know 
about. If you continue after this experi- 
mental membership, you will earn, for 
every Club Selection or Altérnate you 
buy, a Book-Dividend Credit. Each 
Credit, upon payment of a nominal sum, 
often only $1.00 or $1.50 — somewhat 
more for unusually expensive volumes 
or sets — will entitle you to a Book- Divi- 
dend® which you may choose from over 
a hundred fine library volumes avail- 
able over the year. This unique library- 
building system enables members to save 
70% or more of what they would other- 
wise have to pay. 


r 
| BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 


INCLUDED WITHOUT CHARGE 


A brilliant summary of all the Durants 
learned during their forty-year 
study of world history... 
and an invaluable supplement 
to The Story of Civilization. 
A copy will be included, 
free, with each set sent to 
new members who enroll 
at this time. Pub price $5 
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280 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 | 

Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the- ! 
| Month Club and send me The Story of Civilization | 
| in 10 volumes, billing me $1.50 per volume. I agree | 
| to purchase at least four additional Selections or | 
| Alternates during the first year I am a member, | 
| paying special members’ prices. My membership | 
| is cancelable any time after I buy these four | 
| books. A shipping charge is added to all shipments. - 
| | 
| 
| 


MR. 
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MISS (Please print plainly) | 
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RARE 
SCOTCH 


The Pleasure Principle. 


Have a Dickens 
of a Christmas 


with Marley's ghost, ^ E 


Bob Cratchit, and Scrooge 


—all delightfully depicted ! 


on the very attractive 


J&B gift carton— | "eee 
yours at no extra cost. | ^U - 





86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © 1972 Paddington Corp.. N.Y. 
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f the purpose of a periodical is to capture the 
mood, the essence of a time—and that cer- 
tainly is one of the objectives of journals that 

discuss contemporary affairs—the mortals who pro- 
duce that periodical in A.D. 1972 assume a glum 
task. The times, to put it gently, are dispiriting. 

We have just about achieved in Southeast Asia 
the contradiction of the era, the saving of a coun- 
try by destroying it. Our politics reeks of con- 
spiracy, meretriciousness, and mistrust. Once-proud 
university faculties have fragmented into tribal co- 
teries to whom the backbite is mightier than the 
baccalaureate, while the students, shrugging off the 
contempt which so many of their professors display 
toward them, talk animatedly of saving the envi- 
ronment as they litter the streets with their empty 
beer cans and broken furniture. The poets of the 
age gloomily limn their own navels while the book 
writers and those who publish them prove beyond 
all believing Gresham’s theory about the good and 
the bad. 

The Golden Rule has turned to Pewter—Do oth- 
ers. Civility risks being taken as a sign of weak- 
ness. Never in our history has so much been writ- 
ten and broadcast in celebration of high ideals and 
lofty principles and, in contrast, so little done to 
live by them. This may go down as the Age of 
Revlon—lip service to all, allegiance to none. 

But wait a minute, Cassandra. Stay thy bitter pen! 
It’s not really all that bad, is it? After all, this is the sea- 
son to be jolly, at least a little hopeful. Certainly an 
editor if he tries can see a bright star or two up there in 
the satellite-tracked sky, something of good cheer or 
beauty down here on The Wart. Of course he can, and 
he will try, for in every editor (every editor this editor 
has known, anyway) there lurks a Pollyanna who 
wants a cracker, a sentimentalist who will walk a mile 
to find a patch of sunshine. 

This magazine’s opportunity to focus on beauty 


in this final month of the year came when John 
Walker, the distinguished director emeritus of the 
National Gallery of Art, sent in a manuscript tell- 
ing how Andrew Mellon, the Croesus of Pitts- 
burgh, built up one of the greatest art collections 
ever assembled and gave it, and a gallery to house 
it, to the American public. Mr. Walker afforded us 
not only an opportunity to pass on a fascinating 
story but the inspiration to offer as The Atlantic's 
holiday thanks to its readers an interlude of plea- 
sure, in the form of an eight-page portfolio of 
color reproductions from the Mellon Collection. 

From 369 pictures which Andrew Mellon bought 
over the years for perhaps $35 million, the Na- 
tional Gallery collection was winnowed down to 
125 pictures. From these, worth as much as $200 
milion on today's market, if indeed a material 
value can be attributed to them, we have chosen 
I9, enough to indicate how much beauty and gran- 
deur are around for those who choose to look. The 
portfolio is made possible by the generous cooper- 
ation of the National Gallery staff. 

The lady who graces the cover (in a detail from 
the full portrait on page 73) is the Marchesa Balbi, 
a Genoan socialite who held great attraction for 
Anthony van Dyck. He painted her several times, 
and it is possible that there was a romantic attach- 
ment between the two. At any rate, Mr. Walker 
notes, Van Dyck painted her “with more in- 
spiration than he was ever to show again." 

So enjoy, please, the company of the Marchesa 
and nearly a score of other masterpieces. They tes- 
tify to the creativity and genius that abide in man, 
even through times that are low. 
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This Christmas, make a Perseverance Pie. 
It takes a wee dram of Grant's 8.Scotch. 
And Auntie Fiona’s recipe. (Send for it.) 


On Christmas day, 1887, after 


much perseverance, the first drops 


of Grant’s Seotch ran from Major 
William Grant’s new distillery. 

It called for a celebration. And 
that was Auntie Fiona’s job. 

While all the other Grants 
were hard at work in the distillery, 
she had been working on her own 
masterpiece. A special Christmas 
pie, unlike anyone in the High- 
lands had ever tasted. It was 
a blend of fruits and spices, a 
surprise of beef, and a wee dram 
of Scotch, for good measure. 

Christmas hasn't changed 
much in our family. Four genera- 
tions later, we watch over the 


Grant's 8. Scotch: share our family secret. 


Blended Scotch Whisky 86 Proof, © 1972 William Grant & Sons, Inc., N.Y. Importers. Bottled in Scotland. 


family Seoteh — drop by drop— 
for eight full years. Our distillery 
is still Grant owned and Grant 
operated with the kind of dedi- 
cation Auntie Fiona would be 
pleased with. And we still celebrate 
every year with her Christmas pie. 

Get to know our family a little 
better this Christmas. Serve the 
treat we’ve named Perseverance 
Pie, because of everything it 
stands for. Just write us, William 
Grant & Sons, Inc., 
630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 
10020, and we'll 
send you the 
recipe. 
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E The Lavelle Case 





~ . The case of General John D. La- 
— velle shows in microcosm how a 
~ half war like Vietnam can get out of 
— control. It is another story of mili- 
` tary frustration and civilian cover- 


— up, as one commander takes the 


" 


— — war into his own hands. And then 














— Force command-the nation’s top 
~ military officers declare that the 
-—— Same alarming breakdown of con- 
— . trol could happen again. 
_ The place to begin is with Gen- 
eral Lavelle, and the war as he 
_ found it late last year when he de- 
"cided to bomb North Vietnam his 
— own way. The result was an official 
~ — total of twenty-four bombing mis- 
"- - sions that the Air Force said were 
"carried out in violation of the rules 
= for “protective reaction.” “Protective 
= reaction" is the Pentagon term for 
~ the aerial code which says, don't 
j E bomb unless fired upon. At least 
|" one senator believes that the 
-~ - unauthorized raids against the 
— North may have damaged the secret 
` peace talks going on at the time. 
p Cautious 
EU John Daniel Lavelle, married and 
E the father of seven children, rose to 
B four-star rank without going 


(is ta 
ra 


_ through the usual path of military 
< academy and service with the 
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Strategic Air Command. A native of 
Cleveland, Ohio, the fifty-six-year- 
old Lavelle graduated from John 
Carroll University in Cleveland in 
1938, and enlisted as an aviation ca- 
det in the Army Air Corps in 1939. 
Lavelle served in three wars. He be- 
gan as a pilot in Europe during 
World War II. When the Air Force 
became a separate service in 1947, 
Lavelle was one of two Air Force 
officers who negotiated with seven 
Army technical services in setting 
up the new branch. In Korea La- 
velle served in a more routine 
post commanding a supply depot 
in Japan. 

After the Korean War, Lavelle 
Occupied a series of staff jobs, 
worked on several research and pro- 
curement programs, including some 
secret ones in the communications 
field, and rose in the Air Force hier- 
archy. In 1962 he became Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Operations with 
the Fourth Allied Tactical Air Force 
in Europe. When he took over com- 
mand of the eleven-thousand-man 
Seventh Air Force in July, 1971— 
his first Vietnam post—he quickly 
gained a reputation as a personable 
and popular officer with a sensitivity 
to the needs of the men under him. 
“My men would do back flips for 
me," Lavelle said with some justifi- 
cation, speaking of his period as 
chief of the Seventh Air Force. 

The command Lavelle held is the 
Air Force's only one in Indochina 
(the Navy has a separate one). His 
associates say that he felt deep frus- 
tration about constraints on the air 
war, and about the fact that airmen 





were killed because of those con- 
straints. In his first months with the 
Seventh Air Force, the word around 
MACV (U.S. Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam) headquarters 
in Saigon was that Lavelle was cau- 
tious about conducting high-risk 
missions, especially when an aircraft 
had been lost. 


Blur 


The air war in Vietnam was very 
much alive as fall began in 1971. 
On September 21, the United States 
command in Saigon reported two 
hundred strikes flown against North 
Vietnam in retaliation against 
enemy gunners who fired on Ameri- 
can reconnaissance planes. The “un- 
derstandings" negotiated by Presi- 
dent Johnson, which led to the 
bombing halt of 1968, allowed 
American reconnaissance planes to 
fly over the North to keep track of 
military activities; at any rate, 
former Defense Secretary Clark 
Clifford said that the understand- 
ings provided for such unarmed 
flights. 

But just in case Hanoi's gunners 
should fire on the picture-taking 
planes, bomb-laden  F-4 fighter- 
bombers and other attack aircraft 
flew along as escorts. If the North 
Vietnamese fired on a reconnais- 
sance plane, or if the North Viet- 
namese gunners signaled such intent 
by focusing radar on the plane, the 
escorts could swoop down and 
bomb the gun sites and related 
facilities under protective reaction 
rules. In keeping with President 
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DO I REMEMBER THE FIRST SANTA CLAUS ? 
READY FOR A SHOCK ? HE HAD A SLED PULLED 
BY SIX DINOSAURS. AND ONE OF THEM WAS 
NAMED MARVIN. HE WORE GLASSES | 


THE FIRST GIFT ? A MAMMOTH TUSK 

IN THE SHAPE OF WHAT MUCH LATER. 
TURNED OUT TO BE A DESOTO! I GOT 
IT FROM A NEANDERTHAL NAMED 
QUINCY ! 


THE FIRST HOLIDAY GOOD CHEER ? 
YOUNG BUSHMILLS. A GREAT WHISKEY ! 
I STILL CALL IT YOUNG BUSHMILLS. 
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Nixon’s “hard knock” philosophy, 
the retaliatory strikes sometimes 
came not just during the reconnais- 
Sance mission itself but days after 
the North Vietnamese gunners had 
fired. So, by the time Lavelle took 
his new command, the distinction 
had blurred between the policy of 
selective strikes to underscore the 
Johnson Administration’s under- 
standing about the right to fly re- 
connaissance and the more intensive 
bombing of the North being con- 
ducted in 1971 in retaliation against 
enemy anti-aircraft fire. 

Late in 1971 his pilots brought 
back photographic evidence of an 
enemy buildup in the North. La- 
velle agonized over the strength- 
ening of enemy air-base facilities 
which directly threatened his pilots, 
such as lengthened runways for Mig 
fighter planes and new anti-aircraft 
guns around the fields. Two such 
fields were Dong Hoi, forty miles 
north of the demilitarized zone 
separating the two Vietnams, and 
Quang Lang, 165 miles north of the 
DMZ. 

Both Dong Hoi and Quang Lang 
were launch pads for Mig-21 fighter 
attacks on American aircraft. The 
giant B-52s were the Migs’ prime 
target. One North Vietnamese pilot 
used to fly down to those fields 
from safer bases in the far north. 
He would refuel at Quang Lang, for 
example, and then race to a flight 
of B-52's spotted by North Vietnam- 
ese radar. The North Vietnamese 
ground control radar operators 
would watch the blips on their 
scopes and guide him to the giant 
B-52’s. His usual tactic was to fire a 
missile and then dash for home. 
The more southern location of 
Dong Hoi made such Mig hit-and- 
run attacks a threat all the way 
down to Da Nang, the big Ameri- 
can air base in South Vietnam. This 
pilot was so effective that the Amer- 
icans gave him a distinguished nick- 
name, the Red Baron. 

As Lavelle saw it, he had three 
options as he pondered what to do 
about Dong Hoi and Quang Lang: 
monitor the buildup through steady 
reconnaissance flights over the 
fields; send in a reconnaissance 
plane extraordinarily low to provoke 
the fire needed to justify protective 


JUDGMENT FROM THE BENCH 
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FA fish died 
W e 
it couldn't breathe 


use 
its gills got clogged with silt 
because 
| mud ran into the river 
because 
there was nothing to trap the rain 
- because 
í there was a forest fire 
because 
someone got careless with fire. 


So please, be careful with fire... 
because. 
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reaction bombing; or bend the rules 
to meet what he considered a 
changed situation. Option one failed 
to reduce the threat to his pilots; 
option two meant “trolling” with a 
live pilot for bait, with the distinct 
possibility of his being killed; option 
three could get him in trouble if 
anyone above him found out. 

At the time, Lavelle knew nothing 
about the White House’s secret 
peace negotiations with the North 
Vietnamese. Nobody told him that 
Washington and Hanoi had agreed 
on October 25 to hold secret talks, 
with the first one scheduled for No- 
vember 20. The air war was La- 
velle’s preoccupation. Like other 
commanders in a war in which the 
body count measures progress, La- 
velle felt pressure to show positive 
military results for his operation. 





Cover 


He chose option three: bend the 
rules. According to the Air Force, 
Lavelle ordered the bombing of 
Dong Hoi on November 7, 1971, 
whether or not North Vietnamese 
gunners fired at the reconnaissance 
plane and its four fighter-bomber 
escorts. That order to bomb regard- 
less of enemy reaction violated the 
civilian-imposed protective reaction 
rules. 

To cover that violation, Lavelle— 
according to his operations officer— 
ordered subordinates to write two 
sets of reports on the mission, one 
true and one false. The true one, 
again according to Lavelle's opera- 
üons officer, went no further than 
Lavelles own headquarters in Sai- 
gon. The falsified one went far and 
wide in the military hierarchy, and 
right on up to the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

So great was the secrecy that Ma- 
jor General Alton D. Slay, Lavelle's 
operations officer at the Seventh Air 
Force headquarters in Saigon, 
passed the orders to bomb over a 
secure telephone line to wing com- 
manders. Quang Lang was bombed 
in the same secretive way on No- 
vember 8, 1971. An Associated 
Press dispatch out of Saigon report- 
ing those November raids quoted 
the U.S. command as saying that 
"in all cases, the fighter-bombers at- 















With the price of our new Beetle still 
under $2,000 ,* the Volkswagen Beetle 
is a bigger buy than ever before. 

More warranty, for instance, than 
you get with any other small car. Twice 
more: 24 months or 24,000 miles. ** 

More attention to specific details 
than ever (and that's quite a lot). More 
than 1,000 inspectors meticulously scru- 
tinizing more than 5,000 parts. 
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Some two or three times. For us, it's 
not enough to get it right, we want it 
perfect. 

Volkswagen also has the most ad- 
vanced automotive service system in 
the world. A brand new computer is, or 
soon will be, waiting in your VW deal- 
er's service area. We simply plug it in to 
your VW, and it checks, via sensors and 
probes, vital service parts and spells 
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out the results in plain English. That's 
service. 

Maybe all of this explains why VW 
owners have gotten more resale dol- 
lars after three or four years than the 
owners of any other comparable car. 
ain Obviously, it's not only the 

h price of the '73 Beetle that 
| reminds you of the good old 
days. It's also the quality. 
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tacked only after enemy ground 
gunners fired on the reconnaissance 
planes." 

Hanoi radio broadcast a different 
version of the raids: 

"Particularly serious was the fact 
that on 7 and 8 November, the 
United States sent many planes at a 
number of populated areas around 
the Dong Hoi provincial capital, 
Quang Binh Province, and a num- 
ber of localities in Nghe An Prov- 
ince, causing losses in manpower 
and property to the local populace. 
These extremely serious acts of war 
prove that the obdurate and warlike 
U.S. imperialists are still plotting 
military adventures against the 
DRV [Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam]... .” 

In an announcement that could 
have been inspired by the Novem- 
ber bombings (no one seems to 
know for sure), Hanoi said on No- 
vember 17 that because Le Duc 
Tho was ill, Xuan Thuy would meet 
with Henry Kissinger, President 
Nixon’s national security adviser. 
The switch appeared to downgrade 
the talks, since Tho is the high- 
ranking North Vietnamese Politburo 
member and Thuy merely the for- 
mal leader of Hanoi's delegation at 
the Paris peace talks. Given Tho's 
illness, said the U.S. government on 
November 19, “no point would be 
served by a meeting." Did a hope 
for peace thus become another 
bombing casualty of the war? 


"Take the rules" 


Following the November raids 
against Dong Hoi and Quang Lang, 
Lavelle continued to see a menacing 
buildup of enemy weapons as an 
apparent prelude to a new North 
Vietnamese offensive. Both he and 
his superiors in Washington fretted 
about it. This military concern was 
formalized in a commanders’ con- 
ference in Honolulu on December 4 
and 5, 1971. Lieutenant General 
John W. Vogt, director of the staff 
of the military Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
presided. There is agreement on all 
sides that the word was: be more 
aggressive. Or to quote Lavelle him- 
self on that conference in his testi- 
mony before the Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committee months later: 
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Refreshing after-dinner idea—with a 
touch of Old World elegance. Green 
Creme de-Menthe over crushed ice— 
or on the rocks. It’s more than deli- 
~it's De Kuyper. 
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To NAZARETH Home, CALCUTTA 
NAME: ELIZABETH Dass 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN'S Funp, Inc, 
CALCUTTA, INDIA - CASEWORKER REPORT 


Date: Marcu 17, 1969 


DATE oF BIRTH: APRIL 12, 1964 


Natıve Place: CALCUTTA 


ORDER OF BIRTH: THIRD DAUGHTER 


HEALTH: FRAIL, THIN, WALKS WK WITH 
DIFFICULTY, PROTEIN DEPRIVED 


CHARACTERISTICS: 


GENTLE, QUIET, 


COOPERATIVE, SPEAKS CLEARLY AND IS 
OF GOOD MIND, MW 


ILL BE ABLE TO LEARN ONCE HEALTH 


AND STRENGTH IX ARE RESTORED. 


PARENTXENXSCONDITION: 


INVESTIGATION REPORT: 
ELIZABETH'S FATHER 


FATHER: DECEASED, 


MOTHER: MALNOURISHED, RECENT VICTIM OF 


ZKK SMALLPOX, WORKS IN A MATCH 
FACTORY, 


USED TO BE A STREET CLEARNER, 


DIED FROM TYPHUS, HER 
MOTHER IS VERY NEAR FROM HER RECENT ILLNESS-INDEE 
N 


IS ALIVE AT ALL. 


LY WORK AVAILABLE TO 


DIT IS REMARKABLE SHE 


Jd WOMAN IS IN A MATCH 
FACTORY WHERE SHE EARS TWO.RUPEES A DAY ( 


TO GET THERE AND WORK, 
Home ConDITIONS: House: 


SISTERS: 


RRAINE S, 


WHEN SHE IS STRONG ENOUGH 


ONE ROOM BUSTEE SHOVEL) OCCUPIED BY SEVERAL 
panee PERSONS BESIDES ELIZABETH AND HER MOTHER. 
OUSE IS SO SMALL COOKING IS DONE ON THE 
FOOTPATH, ATHING IS DONE AT A PUBLIC TAP DOWN 
THE ROAD. ERSONS LIVING WITH THEM IN THIS 


HOUSE ARE E OF GOOD REPUTE, AND THE MOTHER 
FEARS FOR ELIZABETH. 


ALSO DECEASED OF SMALLPOX 


Lon» DASS. DECEASED OB SMALLPOX 
AS 


LIZABETH FORTUNATELY ENTIRELY ESCAPED CONTAGION) 


REMARKS : 


ELIZABETH WILL CENTAINLY BECOME ILL, PERHAPS WILL TAKE UP 
THIEVING, MAYBE EVEN MORE TERRIBLE WA 


SHE IS NOT 


YS OF LIVING, IF 


REMOVED FROM XM PRESENT OME CONDITIONS, 


MOTHER IS WILLING FOR HER TO GO TO NAZARETH HOME AND WEEPS 
WITH JOY AT THE HOPE OF HER LITTLE BX DAUGHTER BECOMING 
SAFE FROM THE WRETCHED LIFE THEY NOW H 


S 


fter 
i i the Nazareth Home a few days a 
Elizabeth Dass was admitted to th Pn mener ane 
i i rt and she is doing er ‘2 
a pee eda walk and sometimes even run with A DASR 
children ‘She is beginning to read and can already T " ne 
š E ‘da desperate reports like the one above reac M ayer 
“field offices Then we must make the heartbreaking cn imm 
hich ‘child can we help? Could you turn away a child like Eliza 
a . t? 
a toe at zi ds you can sponsor a needy little boy oF gm 
hae the Sociis of your choice, or you can let us select a 
ency list. 
en mad C peeks. you will receive a photon bts 
Mild. alone with a personal history, and VOR ye rr m tea 
: ject where your child receives help. Your child wi và ee 
eie. you will receive the original plus an English transla 
from an overseas eg CM : 
Pedal eiae d: ded this month for children in: India, Brazil, 
Taiwan (Formosa), Mexico and Philippines. 


AVE, 


A['ONGEST RECOMMENDATION THAT ELIZABETH DASS BE ADMITTED 




















Write today: Verent J. Mills ( T < 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 


Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 
I wish to sponsor a O boy O girl in 
(Country) 


—_ Ve 
[] Choose a child who needs me most. I will pay $12 a 
month. I enclose first payment of $ : 


Send me child's name, story, address and picture. 
I cannot sponsor a child but want to give $ 
[] Please send me more information 








Name. 1 —————————————— 
Address —————————————————Rems 
City —————————————— 
State Zip 


: i Com- 

i - ith the U. S. Government’s Advisory C 
xta hia A a Aid. Gifts are tax deductible. pcs 
Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto 7. AT78DO 


























The 
Magnificent 


Diplomat 


No other fountain pen is 
"built" like the magnificent 
MONTBLANC! Man-size—big 
enough to fill a man's grip 
and take a man's handling. 
Exclusive, extra-large, 18-karat 
gold point with etched facing 
assures super-smooth writing 
action, responds to pen pres- 
sure, and gives a man a new 
"personality on paper". Its 
giant ink capacity is a man- 
pleasing feature too! 














Many pen experts here and 
abroad consider the MONT- 
BLANC to be the finest pen 
ever designed. It’s Europe's 
most prized pen, classic in 
beauty, unmatched in writing 
ease. There's a MONTBLANC 
point, from extra fine to triple 
broad, to suit every hand. 








$44 is a small price for this 
superb writing instrument— 
a lifetime gift imported by 
Koh-I-Noor Rapidograph, 
Inc., 208 North St., Blooms- 
bury, N. J. 08804. Beautifully 
gift boxed. Engraving op- 
tional at low cost. Other 
MONTBLANC pens at $9.50 
to $242.00. Desk sets in 
choice onyxes from $42.00 to 
$122.00. 








At fine stores and pen shops every- 
where, including Abercrombie & 
Fitch, N.Y.C., Chicago & San 
Francisco; Alfred Dunhill, N.Y.C., 
Beverly Hills, Chicago & San 
Francisco; Bonwit Teller, Bloom- 
ingdale's, Goldsmith Bros., N.Y.C.; 
Dayton's, Minneapolis; Siegel’s 
Stationery, Summit, N.J.; Golden 
Gate Pen Co., Haverhill’s, J. D. 
Browne, San Francisco; Fahrney's, 
o E. Wash.,D.C.;Filene's, Shreve Crump 
X & Low, Boston; Marshall Field, 
E McLennon's, Chicago; A. Pomer- 
antz, Philadelphia, and at leading 
college stores and stationers. 
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WASHINGTON 


“The director of the Joint Staff 
stated that field commanders were 
not aggressive enough; we should 
be more aggressive in using the au- 
thorities that were available to us; 
that we should increase the number 
of reconnaissance aircraft in the 
buildup in North Vietnam. . . . So 
having been instructed we were not 
aggressive enough, we were not us- 
ing the authorities we had—increase 
our reconnaissance flights, increase 
our escorts to be more effective—I 
assumed I should take the rules that 
I had and interpret them as fully as 
I could to operate under them and 
be more aggressive." 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, Lavelle 
asserted in reporting on what Vogt 
had said at that conference, “would 
not question our aiming points [tar- 
gets] on protective reaction strikes. 
In the advent of adverse publicity, 
we could expect full backing from 
the JCS." Furthermore, Lavelle de- 
clared, Defense Secretary Melvin R. 
Laird told him in Saigon in Decem- 
ber, in essence: “Don’t come into 
Washington and ask for additional 
approvals or authorities; it was an 
inopportune time. Make maximum 
use of the authorities we had, and 
he’d support us in Washington.” 

In making such statements, La- 
velle invited the conclusion that he 
was only a minion doing the bid- 
ding of kings. He did not make 
plain how directly he involved him- 
self in planning the raids against 
the North and in falsifying reports 
on them. Lavelle’s former opera- 
tions officer in Vietnam, Major 
General Slay, gives a more detailed 
picture of Lavelle’s direct involve- 
ment in the unauthorized bombing: 

“General Lavelle would look over 
the photograph and he would say, ‘I 
would like a strike mounted against 
this particular SAM [surface-to-air 
missile] site; and it was very clear 
that he wanted this to be a planned 
protective reaction strike. And his 
instructions were always that ‘you 
will assume reaction. . . .” 

The bombing strikes, Slay said, 
“were preplanned. There is no ques- 
tion under the sun about that. . . 
General Lavelle personally directed 
each one of these. . . . It was Gen- 
eral Lavelle's comment at the time 
that ‘no one can fly over North 





Vietnam without being fired at, so 
why should I risk my pilots' lives by 
going up and waiting until I see a 
burst?'" Slay added that Lavelle 
"explained the facts of life to us, 
that ‘anytime you are over North 
Vietnam, people are going to shoot 
at you, so you must report that you 
have been reacted upon. " 


Whistle 


In January of this year, acting in 
response to the continued enemy 
buildup and to what he later 
claimed was the urging of his supe- 
riors at the Honolulu meeting to 
adopt more aggressive tactics, La- 
velle initiated a new round of 
twenty-two bombing missions 
against targets in North Vietnam. 
The bombing of Dong Hoi again on 
March 9, 1972, was the last of the 
twenty-four rule-breaking missions, 
because of a young Air Force ser- 
geant named Lonnie Franks. 
Franks, stationed at Udorn air base 
in northern Thailand, blew the 
whistle on Lavelle by writing a let- 
ter to Senator Harold E. Hughes, 
Democrat of Iowa. 

The Udorn base is an American 
island unto itself. Pilots between 
missions drink Budweiser at the of- 
ficers’ club, eat ice cream sundaes, 
and talk about the war in an atmo- 
sphere free from the miseries which 
the foot soldier in Vietnam so often 
encounters. The creature comforts 
and splendid isolation did not ease 
Franks’s concern about what he and 
others in the Seventh Air Force 
command were doing. He had 
talked to his immediate superiors 
about the false reports, asking them 
if it was proper for him to fill them 
out. They told him not to worry. 
Franks did worry, and one day last 
February he wrote to Senator 
Hughes. 

“I and other members” of the in- 
telligence section of the 432nd Tac- 
tical Reconnaissance Wing at Udorn 
"have been falsifying classified re- 
ports for missions into North Viet- 
nam," he said in his letter. “That is, 
we have been reporting that our 
planes have received hostile reac- 
tions such as AAA [anti-aircraft] 
and SAM firings whether they have 
or not. We have also been falsifying 
targets struck and bomb damage as- 
sessments." 

A native of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 


IF YOU ASK FOR THE FINEST 


SLIDE PROJECTOR IN THE STORE, 
THIS IS WHAT YOU'LL GET. 


This is the 747AQZ. One of five Sawyer's Roto- lens. And an exclusive title viewer, for reading your 
matics. The timer, focus and changer are all automatic. notes on slide mounts 


The lamp is 500-watt Quartz Halogen. The 747AQZ slide projector. No one's found a 
There are four slide handling systems. A 6" zoom way to make one any better. 


ROTOMATIC' BY SAW YER'S 


® 


C 


Another fine product from 140 West 51 Street, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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They say that time passes slowly. in Scotland. It surely 
does for our whisky, sleeping its long twelve w Wy 
years in quiet privacy. But for us it seems W 
that summer just ended in the Highlands, FaNK{ y 
and here it is already time to think about 
your holiday season in America. 












W. have recently received word that all holiday 
shipments of ANCESTOR have arrived ouite safely 
im your country. 








Hopefully, there will be enough for each of our 
friends. For although our quotas were up, it still 
seems like such a small amount. A certain 
amount of haste is advised, particularly if you 


intend to share some ANCESTOR with friends. 


S983 Our year-around gift carton 
















The directors and management and 
all our employees wish you the most 
joyous of Holiday Seasons with 
the hope that you will enjoy success 
in the New Year. 
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WASHINGTON 


Franks picked out Hughes “because 
I admired him a great deal, and I 
thought he would handle my letter 
as well as anyone would handle it." 
Hughes gave a copy of Franks's let- 
ter to a colleague on the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, former 
Air Force Secretary Stuart Syming- 
ton, Democrat of Missouri. Senator 
Symington's copy, in turn, went to 
General John D. Ryan, Air Force 
Chief of Staff. 

General Ryan read the letter on 
March 8, 1972, and sent his In- 
spector General, Lieutenant General 
Louis L. Wilson, flying off to Viet- 
nam the next day to investigate 
Franks's charges. They checked out. 
Lavelle himself confirmed them, 
both to Wilson in Saigon and to 
Ryan in a face-to-face meeting in 
Washington on March 23. That 
posed the ticklish question of what 
to do about Lavelle. He had been 
in the four-star billet of Seventh Air 
Force commander for less than a 
year. Ryan, who had personally 
picked Lavelle for the job, had the 
painful duty of deciding on the 
punishment. 

Ryan is a colorless, all-business 
commander who shows flashes of 
anger to his aides but little other 
emotion. Ryan might have been ex- 
pected to temper his judgment of 
Lavelle, knowing the concern La- 
velle had shown for the lives of his 
pilots. (His own son, an Air Force 
captain, was killed in January, 1970, 
when his F-4 crashed on takeoff at 
a California air base. But Ryan 
knew from the moment the case 
came to his desk that Lavelle was 
an officer who had committed an 
unforgivable sin: disobeying orders. 
Considering punishment through the 
eyes of an Air Force officer—a very 
different perspective from that 
which civilians would have—Ryan 
concluded that removing Lavelle 
from command and downgrading 
him in rank would be a stern 
penalty. 

So Ryan settled for removing La- 
velle from his command, and giving 
him the choice of retiring from the 
Air Force or taking a lesser billet at 
the pay and rank of major general 
(two stars), not full general (four 
Stars) as he had been in Vietnam. 
Defense Secretary Laird, Air Force 
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Announcing the inaugural season 
of the Stella Solaris. 
Follow the Sun for 7 days in the Greek Islands. 


S. 





There's just no better way to discover the Aegean! 
Reversing the trend to smaller cabins, The Stella Solaris 
features especially large staterooms and lounges. 
Individually controlled air-conditioning, huge picture 
windows and wall-to-wall carpeting all add to the overall 
feeling of first class luxury. 

There's a genuine feeling of intimacy on our Sunship 
that overcrowded cruise ships don't have. The 15,000 
ton Stella Solaris also offers the best amenities to 
its crew, because a happy crew gives consistently 
the best service. 

Imagine a 7 day Odyssey that takes you from Piraeus 
through 5 Greek Islands to Ephessos in Turkey plus the 
exotic capital of ancient Byzantium... Istanbul. It’s an 
unforgettable vacation experience. 

The Stella Solaris sails from Piraeus (Athens) every 
Monday from April 16th through October 22nd. Prices 
range from $530 to $235 per person double occupancy. 

OR ON OUR 7 DAY CRUISE ON THE STELLA 
OCEANIS. You'll visit the picturesque islands of Crete, 
Santorini, Rhodes, Delos, Mykonos plus the splendid ruins 
of Ephessos in Turkey and exotic Istanbul. All in all, 

a remarkable vacation experience. 

The Stella Oceanis sails every Friday from Piraeus 
beginning April 20th through October 26th plus 2 Monday 
sailings on April 2nd and April 9th. Prices range from 
$530 to $235 per person double occupancy. 

OR ON OUR 4 OR 3 DAY CRUISES ON THE STELLA 
MARIS. Perfect for vacationers with limited time. Our 
4 day cruise (leaving Piraeus every Monday from April 2nd 
through October 1st) visits the picturesque islands of 
Hydra, Santorini, Crete, Rhodes, Mykonos, plus 
Ephessos in Turkey. Prices range from $270 to $125 
per person double occupancy. Our 3 day cruise (leaving 


MAIL TO: 


Sun Line Agencies, Suite 3550, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10020 
[3 Please send me brochures on your 1973 Aegean cruises. 
O Please send me brochures on your 1972-73, 21 day—21 port Caribbean 


cruises from San Juan. 


[1 Please send me brochures on your 1972-73, 20 day—12 port Caribbean 


cruises from Miami. 
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Piraeus every Friday from April 6th through October Sth) 
sails to Mykonos, Delos, Rhodes, Crete, and Santorini. 
Prices range from $200 to $95 per person double 
occupancy. There are only a limited number of minimum 
rate accommodations. 

Shore excursions are available at all ports for a slight 
additional charge that includes all entrance fees, 
transportation and guides. 

The Stella Solaris, the Stella Oceanis and the 
Stella Maris are all ships of Greek Registry. To find out 
more about the inaugural season of the Stella Solaris 
and our other Sunships call your travel agent, or write 
Sun Line Agencies, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York, N.Y: 10020. 














THE UNHURRIED HOLIDAYS! 


MAUPINTOUR'S 


| SOUTH 
| PACIFIC 


Beautiful living, happy people, 
fun happenings, a la carte dining, 
and a finale on your own South 
Sea isle. You'll feel younger than 
springtime. 

33 days and many enchanted 
evening in Tahiti, Moorea, Bora 
Bora, New Zealand, Australia 
(Great Barrier Reef, too!) and 
the Fiji Isles. 

Limited to only 24 guests. There 
is a departure most every month. 
$3088 complete from Los Angeles. 


MAUPINTOUR'S 


ORIENT 
| FESTIVAL 


Unabashedly deluxe, leisurely 
touring with a small’ party. Su- 
perb hotels such as Tokyo's 
Imperial and Hong Kong's Penin- 
sula. A la carte dining. Festivals, 
pageants, folk events. Entertain- 
ments. 

Join one of our four different 
escorted holidays from $2199 
complete! Japan Exclusively, 20 
days; Orient's Great Cities, 20 
days; The Highlights, 35 days; 
and The Grand Orient and Bali, 
44 days. Frequent departures, 
March through October. 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT for 
folders or write to Maupintour, 
P.O. Box 807, Lawrence, Ks. 66044. 
Telephone 913/843-1211. 


25 Maupintour 


our 22nd year of quality tour operation 








WASHINGTON 


Secretary Robert C. Seamans, Jr., 


and Admiral Thomas H. Moorer, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs, all 
concurred in Ryan's actions regard- 
ing Lavelle. Nobody mentioned a 
court-martial. And Laird, according 
to Ryan, refused to let Ryan tell the 
House and Senate Armed Services 
Committee chairmen the truth 
about how Lavelle had exceeded his 
authority. 


Coy 


Lavelle chose retirement. The De- 
fense Department decided to be coy 
about the real reason, and an- 
nounced on April 7, 1972, that the 
general was "retiring for personal 
and health reasons.” No mention 
was made of any irregularities. The 
official cover-up was worse in form, 
if not in substance, than in the case 
of My Lai, for this time the Penta- 
gon's civilian and military hierarchy 
conspired to keep the truth from the 
public. The My Lai cover-up was a 
decision made at lower levels, in the 
field. 

If Representative Otis G. Pike, 
Democrat of New York, a prickly 
member of the House Armed Ser- 
vices Committee, had not become 
curious about the Lavelle case, the 
Pentagon might have been success- 
ful in its attempt to hush it up. But, 
taking to the floor of the House, 
Pike asked why Lavelle was re- 
moved from command so suddenly. 
And he urged four newspapermen 
to look into the situation before a 
fifth, Seymour Hersh of the New 
York Times, came along and de- 
cided to explore the subject fully. 
Hersh's story went further than 
other printed reports about why La- 
velle was relieved, and the Times 
put the Lavelle story on page one. 

The House Armed Services Com- 
mittee did its best to make the 
whole episode a mere one-day sen- 
sation. Chairman F. Edward Hebert, 
Democrat of Louisiana, called La- 
velle before the committee for a 
brief morning session in public on 
June 12. 

In questioning Lavelle, the con- 
gressmen could not have been 
kinder. "What you did," said Repre- 
sentative John E. Hunt, Republican 
of New Jersey, “was attack the 


en y 


enemy with successful strikes.” La- 
velle agreed with that. The strikes 
were "very" successful, he said. The 
general portrayed himself as making 
what he called *a very liberal inter- 
pretation of these rules of engage- 
ment” that in “certain instances” 
were “probably beyond the literal 
intention of the rules.” 

To Chairman Hebert and com- 
mittee members like Hunt, the 
whole question about breaking the 
protective reaction rules had be- 
come academic in the wake of Ha- 
noi's Easter offensive in South Viet- 
nam. 

President Nixon, in response to 
that offensive, liberalized the rules 
himself so that missile sites, trucks, 
guns, airfields—the same type of tar- 
gets Lavelle had decided to hit on 
his own before the invasion—could 
be bombed. What is more, Lavelle 
had said in his testimony that Gen- 
eral Creighton W. Abrams, his im- 
mediate superior in Vietnam when 
the unauthorized bombing runs 
were made, knew "what I was 
doing." Lavelle stopped short of as- 
serting that Abrams had told him to 
go ahead and break the protective 
reaction rules and file false reports 
on the raids. 

As brief as the House inquiry 
was, questions arose in the minds of 
members of the committee about 
how far above Lavelle the responsi- 
bility for breaking the old rules 
went. 

Did Abrams know about and 
wink at the violations? Did Admiral 
John S. McCain, who as com- 
mander of Pacific forces was in 
charge of deep penetration missions 
over North Vietnam, tell Ryan to 
"damn the rules, full speed ahead" 
with the bombing? How about Ad- 
miral Thomas H. Moorer, chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who 
had talked to Lavelle the day be- 
fore the Quang Lang mission and 
cleared it with the Navy, which nor- 
mally covered that area? Also, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had expressed 
their interest in bombing results, as 
opposed to reconnaissance photos. 
Ryan, for example, had complained 
through McCain's command in 
Honolulu that Lavelle's pilots 
had done a poor job of bombing 
Quang Lang on November 8, 1971. 
And then, of course, there was 
that meeting in Honolulu in Decem- 
ber demanding that Lavelle and 










A truck is an iceberg. You see a little 
of it on the highway but its greatest part 
—what it does—is invisible. Next time you 
see one, look beyond the words on the 
back and side. Look to the service it's 
performing. 

A truck is food. And clothes. And 
furniture, machinery, chemicals—three- 


quarters of all freight shipped in America. 


Need we ask what would happen if trucks 
weren't operating ? 

A truck is your neighbor. If you 
think of trucks only as over-the-high way 
haulers, maybe you've forgotten how many 
others come knocking at your door. To 
collect trash. To bring milk. To move 
furniture. To paint your house. To deliver 
oil. To fix sink, television, 
telephone. . 

A truck is a tax- 
payer. And a generous one. 
Trucks account for 16% of 
all vehicles; pay more than 
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5% of total road taxes. Specifics ? 
A Ait truck pays up to $5,500 and 
even more a year in road taxes. 
That's a lot of generous. 

A truck is a worker. Despite 
restrictions on sizes and weights, the 
trucking industry has matched our 
economy's growth and concomitant 
need for increased freight transportation. 
Those restrictions, by the way, are 
based on standards that date back 
to World War II. 

A truck is a servant. And we 
don’t forget it. Our right to advance in 
technology and efficiency is based on 
the need for those advances. Our 
responsibility to give better service 

is based on our economy's 
need for better service. And 
that's what we're driving for. 


American Trucking 


Associations, Inc. N UCN D.C. 


If you've got it, a truck brought it. 











with over a million definitions is the unchal- 


Every Christmas we decorate each other's Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary 





wrists, necks and fingers. And we over-do it. is the all time best-selling desk dictionary in — 

This Christmas let's give something that's a history. It's where businessmen, housewives, 

little more sane, lasting, useful, important, secretaries, students, crossword puzzle fans : 
imaginative and substantial. and teachers find a better answer to more ques- 





Webster's Third New International Dictionary tions. Ten million American families reach for its. 
bright red jacket whenever they want to be right. 


. lenged, unabridged authority of our language. Which is why no one ever went wrong giving a 
Anybody who owns one prides it for  -- Merriam-Webster Dictionary for Christmas. 
a lifetime. nmm 





— Bins Merriam-Webster Dictionaries, 
__ _ 2. zo -a Springfield, Massachusetts 01101 
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an impossible job in Vietnam by re- 
stricting combat operations. Would 


the committee act? 5 | | 
Almadén 


Easing inh A family of fine wines since 1852. 


$ | 6 a ^ e 
other commanders in Vietnam be In Our vita WI Almadén : 
more aggressive. 

It was obvious that only some 3 
kind of quasi-judicial inquiry could kx [) = , 
break through the military secrecy Id Í V AT y 
surrounding these questions. The te E 
Air Force was not going to conduct | b. 
any kind of court of inquiry to give K 
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For a long while chances of any 
kind of Senate investigation looked 
dim. Armed Services Committee 
Chairman John C. Stennis, Demo- 
crat of Mississippi, kept quiet about 
Lavelle. However, the committee 
has changed complexion since 
Stennis took over from the late Sen- 
ator Richard Russell. To begin with, 
Stennis has replaced some com- 
mittee staff members who were re- iy 
tired military officers with “whiz fo aye 
kid” civilians from the Pentagon. Clean your acq Jal 
Secondly, the committee has gained : 2» 
some liberal members who help h g | 
counterbalance the heft of senators wit out ett y 
who double as Reserve generals. 
Senators Hughes and Richard S. 
Schweiker, Republican of Pennsyl- 
vania, were two new members. 
Hughes pushed hard for an investi- 
gation of the Lavelle case, but not 
so hard as to lose Stennis’ coopera- 
tion. 

He didn’t have to, because the 
committee had a way to ease into 
the Lavelle case. President Nixon 
had nominated General Abrams to 
be Army Chief of Staff. The Stennis 
committee would vote the recom- 
mendation up or down. And it 
could not logically do so until it 
had determined whether Abrams 
had approved or was otherwise im- made in U.S.A. Patents Pending 
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WASHINGTON 


plicated in Lavelle’s bombing viola- 
tions. 

Stennis finally responded, begin- 
ning a series of closed hearings on 
September 1l, 1972. He met faith- 
fully with the press after each ses- 
sion, proving to be an excellent re- 
porter in summarizing the key 
points of the testimony. And he re- 
leased partially censored transcripts 
of the hearings as his committee 
went along. Thus the press could 
keep the issue before the public and 
other members of Congress. 


Adhere and control 


As usually happens in such an in- 
quiry, some questions were an- 
swered and more were raised. La- 
velle’s testimony that his 
subordinates had taken him too lit- 
erally and had gone further than he 
intended in filing false reports on 
the bombing raids was flatly con- 
tradicted by his former operations 
officer, General Slay, but the Senate 
committee never arranged a con- 
frontation of the two generals to see 
who was lying. The Navy’s practice 
of bending or breaking the protec- 
tive reaction rules to bomb targets 
was never fully explored. And the 
whole inquiry was suspended in Oc- 
tober, and Congress adjourned for 
the year without the committee hay- 
ing recommended any kind of over- 
haul of command and control 
procedures to keep another Lavelle 
from dropping bombs when and 
where he saw fit, civilian rules or 
not. Abrams was routinely con- 
firmed as Chief of Staff. 

The Senate’s September inquiry 
failed to show that Abrams or any 
other officer above Lavelle had au- 
thorized rule breaking or the filing 
of false reports. The top command- 
ers all said that they kept track of 
the bombing raids made by the 
Seventh Air Force, and had dis- 
cussed the problem of the enemy 
buildup in North Vietnam, some- 
times in sessions with Lavelle him- 
self. But at no time, said his superi- 
ors in sworn testimony, did they 
authorize Lavelle to break the rules 
or file false reports. Abrams, while 
conceding that the rules for fighting 
the Vietnam War were frustrating to 
commanders in the field, gave this 


explanation of why they cannot be 
disobeyed: 

“If I or any other commander of 
similar rank picks and chooses 
among the rules, his subordinates 
are then going to pick and choose 
among the rules that he gives them. 
There is no way to stop it, and as 
long as this is the way the mission 
must be performed, you must ad- 
here to it or it will unravel in a way 
that you will never be able to con- 
trol.” 

Suspicions still linger, however, 
and several senators hope that fresh 
evidence will come in from some- 
body up or down the chain of com- 
mand to show more clearly whether 
there was a conspiracy, and if so, 
what the extent of it was. The De- 
fense Department, on Stennis’ or- 
ders, is now supposed to come up 
with reforms to reduce chances of 
another Lavelle case. However, Air 
Force Chief of Staff Ryan told the 
Senate in the hearings that he could 
not guarantee that the same process 
would not repeat itself. Admiral 
Moorer, the nation’s top-ranking 
military officer, has deprecated the 
significance of the Lavelle case. He 
told reporters that it did not repre- 
sent a breakdown of civilian control 
but merely a case of one com- 
mander breaking a military regu- 
lation. 

In one of his sessions with report- 
ers covering the Lavelle case, 
Moorer was asked if he disapproved 
of Franks’s action in reporting the 
violations. “It depends on the cir- 
cumstances,” replied Moorer. “Of 
course, it’s a free country and a 
man has to live with his own con- 
science.” 

In the Lavelle case, consciences 
obviously vary. The Air Force, with 
the approval of Defense Secretary 
Laird and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Satisfied its conscience by relieving 
Lavelle of command and, in the 
end, recommending that he be pro- 
moted from major general (two 
Stars) to lieutenant general (three 
stars) in the retirement book. La- 
velle, since he has a 70 percent dis- 
ability rating (for back trouble and 
other ailments), will collect the 
$27,000-a-year retirement pay of a 
four-star general anyway, the high- 
est billet he held during active duty. 
Senator William Proxmire, Demo- 
crat of Wisconsin, has demanded 
that Lavelle be court-martialed. 
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And Senator Hughes, who said that 
the falsification of reports was an 
outright violation of the law, 
summed up the issue at the heart 
of the Lavelle affair: “The basic is- 
sue is whether civilians have lost 
control over the military and the 
military has lost control over it- 
self." 
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The facts as developed so far show 
that Lavelle broke the rules on his own 
authority; that nobody above him told 
him to forget about the restrictions 
and fight the war his own way. In that 
sense, Lavelle and only Lavelle is to 
blame. Or as Air Force Chief of Staff 
Ryan put it, “The bad apple was the 
head apple.” 

Ryan did take that apple out of 
the barrel. Maybe that was not pun- 
ishment enough. The question of 
discipline, however, is a much easier 
one than the question of whether it 

In a vintage year, is wise to leave war to generals and 
everything must be warriors. Even in this “limited” war, 
"just right". some top military commanders have 
: aed iat mení said that they would not rule out 
been Resigned S0 the use of nuclear weapons if the 
completely right as situation was desperate. What if a 
panteg by Sheaffer. general under pressures like those 
An unduplicated gift, Lavelle says he faced wanted to put 
pes nuclear wea his planes? 
Desession. pons on his planes? 
uperbly designed. Pilots are proud warriors. They 
Antique tooled finish. do not paint peace symbols on their 
Choice of solid planes. They do not wear black 
E 1216 sold filled. antiwar armbands, as do some 
“White Dot" quality. American infantrymen in Vietnam. 
Sheaffer “Vintage” They do what they are told without 
ball oint, $12.50. protest. 
Er rane 5.00 The President of the United 
P States can thus deploy them free of 
many of the difficulties that accom- 
pany any commitment of ground 
troops. Yet sitting in the cockpit of 
a plane under anti-aircraft fire is ev- 
ery bit as terrifying for the pilot as 
mortar fire is for the infantryman. 
Hundreds have gone to fiery deaths, 
or into captivity, flying over Viet- 
nam at 500 miles per hour. 

Mindful of the long list of do's 
and don’t’s that pilots must follow 
in combat, Abrams himself has 
raised the question of whether the 
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SH EAFFER ! airmen were wisely used. Consider 
® this exchange between Senate 


the proud craftsmen Armed Services Committee Chair- 


man Stennis and General Abrams: 
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Come tor 
the testival season 


In Japan you come upon festivals 
everywhere. Each colored by its own 
delightful legend. Candle-lit lanterns 
float on a quiet stream. Elegant pag- 
eants commemorate a page of local 
history. Whole villages turn out on 
parade. Traditionally dressed chil- 
dren thank animals for their fur with 
gifts of food. 


Or perhaps youll discover a tiny 
street fair around the corner from 
your new western-style hotel. Big or 
small, you're bound to sight a celebra- 
tion almost any day in Japan. With 
costumes and customs from another 
era. In delightful contrast to the bus- 
tling present. 


It's all part of the charm of visiting 
Japan, where the old and the new 
happily blend. Travel by luxurious jet 
to a town where time stands still and 


the houses are festooned with bright 
streamers for the ancient Summer 
Star festival. 

Stay in a 17th-century ryokan (inn) 
and enjoy ham and eggs for breakfast. 
Feast your eyes on shops loaded with 
cameras, pearls, silks. Indulge in a 





unique han seal with your own name 
delicately engraved in Japanese char- 
acters. Or just down the street, join 
the owner of the tiny antique shop in 
tea and sweet senbei crackers before 
he shows you his treasures. 

For the festivals aren't the only thing 
that's old in Japan. So is the tradition 
of hospitality. You'll feel as welcome 
as a personal guest wherever you go. 





Ask your travel agent about what's 
happening in Japan this year, and 
arrange to be a part of it. And ask us 
for our free new edition of "Your 
Guide to Japan" Then pack your bags 
and prepare for a real holiday— 
every day. 

JAPAN NATIONAL TOURIST ORGANIZATION 


45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 10020 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 60601 
1420 Commerce Street, Dallas 75201 
1737 Post Street, San Francisco 94115 
727 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 90017 
109 Kaiulani Avenue, Honolulu 96815 
165 University Ave., Toronto 1, Ontario 
...also in Mexico City and Sao Paulo. 


Japan is the new favorite for inter- 


national conferences and conventions, 
too. Let us help you with your plans. 
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Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th,6th,7th and Sth car. 


Ist. If you've got a large family 
plus an overgrown Afghan, the Audi 
has about the same headroom and 
legroom as the Rolls-Royce Silver 
Shadow. 

2nd. If you get a kick out of the 
way a sports car handles, the Audi 
has the same type of steering system 
as the racing Ferrari. 

3rd. If you’re taking a weekend trip 
and enough luggage for 3 weeks, the 
Audi has the same trunk space as a 


Lincoln Continental Mark IV. 

4th. If on that trip a scenic road 
turns into one bump after another, 
the Audi has independent front sus- 
pension like the Aston Martin. 

5th. If you're impressed with lux- 
ury (and who isn't?), the Audi has a 
luxurious interior like the Mercedes- 
Benz 280SE. 

6th. If getting to work on time 
means starting the engineon time, the 
Audi has the same type of reliable ig- 


nition system as a Porsche 911. 

7th. If snow and slush have always 
meant not getting to where you want 
to go, the Audi, like the Cadillac El- 
dorado, has front-wheel drive to get 
you there. 

8th. And if a minor mishap should 
occur, the Audi gets the same expert 
service as a Volkswagen. 


The 53,960 Audi 


Its a lot of cars for the money. 


"Suggested retail price East Coast P.O.E. $3,955 (West Coast P.O.E. slightly higher.) Local taxes and other dealer delivery charges, if any, additional. 


Senator Stennis: “What Lavelle 
did, all this bombing and every- 
thing, that you have now learned 
about—that was from a military 
standpoint, that was beneficial to 
our side, was it not? Leaving aside 
whatever disobedience there was in 
it? Leaving it just strictly military 
bombing and destruction and all, 
that was favorable to our side, was 
it not?” 

General Abrams: “In my opinion, 
it had a minimal favorable effect for 
our side. In my professional judg- 
ment, it was insignificant.” 

—GEORGE C. WILSON 


UGANDA 


With his brutality, President Idi 
Amin has obscured the real prob- 
lems of the Asians of his country. 
Amin is a poorly educated man ob- 
livious to the complexities of fi- 
nance and state. He is the disgrace 
of Black Africa, and it is easy to be 
repelled by his ravings. But his ex- 
pulsion of Uganda's Asians—in- 
spired, he says, by Allah in a 
dream—is not the chance blow of a 
maniacal tyrant. As an African 
Christian wrote in a church news- 
paper in East Africa recently, 
“Amin’s dream, even though the 
press has been laughing at it, is Af- 
rica’s genuine dream.” With or 
without Amin, the plight of the 
Asians in Uganda, like that of the 
many more Asians in the rest of 
East Africa, always has been pre- 
carious and even desperate. 

By ordering the Asians out in 
ninety days last August, President 
Amin acted with a haste and cal- 
lousness that shocked even those 
other political leaders in East Africa 
who share his basic views. But he is 
not really more racist than they are. 
East Africans feel an intense and 
terrible hatred of the Asians who 
live in their countries. They are a 
despised minority, like the Jews of 
old Europe. Ugandan Foreign Min- 
ister Wanume Kibedi was close to 
the truth when he said recently, “To 
the people of Uganda, any wonder 
in the government’s decision is not 
that it was made but that it had not 
been made years earlier.” 

There are confusing questions 
about the expulsion order. It still is 
not clear exactly who was expelled 
and who stayed. According to the 








1969 census, Uganda had 75,000 
Asians—immigrants from old British 
India and their descendants. Many 
had been born in Uganda, and most 
looked on Africa as home. But only 
23,000 had Ugandan citizenship, 
while perhaps 45,000 had British 
passports. The rest were Indian, 
Pakistani, or stateless. 

In early August, General Amin 
announced the expulsion of all 
Asians who were not citizens be- 
cause “they have been milking the 
economy of the country." Then a 
series of clarifications and modi- 
fications confused the order. First, 
he expanded the edict to cover 
Ugandan citizens of Asian descent 
as well, but, when other African 
governments protested, he quickly 
rescinded that amendment. Instead, 
his government did much the same 
thing by rechecking citizenship. For 
a variety of technical reasons, immi- 
gration officials began tearing up 
citizenship papers. Perhaps two out 
of three Asians lost their Ugandan 
citizenship, and they became state- 
less. 

Then Amin began to realize how 
much he might need the Asians, 
who monopolized the commerce 
and professions of Uganda. He 
quickly decided to exempt from the 
expulsion bureaucrats, technicians, 
industrial managers, teachers, law- 
yers, doctors, and other profes- 
sionals. The exemption, in fact, was 
more of an order than an exemp- 
tion. A few doctors, eager to get out 
of Uganda, tried to leave, but sol- 
diers stopped them at the airport 
and sent them back home. Other 
professional people are reported by 
the government to have *'dis- 
appeared.” 

The stateless Asians will pose a 
special problem. General Amin in- 
sists that they are British and must 
go, but the British refuse to take 
any responsibility for them. “Our 
hearts bleed for them,” said one 
British diplomat in East Africa re- 
cently, “just like the hearts of every- 
one else in the world.” 

Responsibility will have to rest 
with the United Nations. Fortu- 
nately, many of the stateless are Is- 
mailis, followers of the Aga Khan. 
And the Aga Khan’s uncle, Prince 
Sadruddin Aga Khan, is the U.N. 
High Commissioner for Refugees. 
He will not neglect them. The 
United States has announced, 


grudgingly, that it will take in a thou- 
sand stateless Asians. In addition to 
taking in four thousand Asians, India 
is allowing more than ten thousand of 
them holding British passports to stay 
in India for a year or more. The British 
assume that more than half of them 
will want to stay in India, but all have 
the right to go on to Britain if they 
wish. 


License 


But whatever the total number of 
those expelled is, the uprooting of 
the Asians has been harrowing and 
humiliating. General Amin’s edict 
came at the end of a long break- 
down in discipline in his army. For 
a year and a half, soldiers have 
been killing each other and civil- 
ians, including foreigners, with little 
discouragement and no discipline 
from above. Amin put these soldiers 
in charge of the expulsion. To make 
matters worse, the invasion by 
Ugandan exiles, supported by 
neighboring Tanzania, came in mid- 
September at the height of the ex- 
odus. Government propaganda 
branded the invasion a foreign at- 
tempt to halt the expulsion. The 
failure of the exiles made Uganda’s 
soldiers more bold and more heady 
with power. It gave them even more 
license to harass the Asians. 

Asians have been killed and their 
shops looted by soldiers. Others 
were kidnapped and released to 
their families after the payment of 
ransom. Departing Asians, driving 
from their homes to the airport at 
Entebbe, had to run a gauntlet of a 
half dozen or more roadblocks 
manned by contemptuous soldiers. 
One Asian woman was raped so 
many times on her way to the air- 
port that she had to be hospitalized 
after her plane reached Nairobi in 
neighboring Kenya. There are other 
reports of soldiers whipping Asian 
women with kibokos, whips made of 
hippopotamus hide. The soldiers 
snatched as much as they could 
from the refugees. Women lost their 
bracelets and necklaces. Numerous 
watches were taken. Soldiers took 
away all the extra underwear from 
the suitcase of one Asian and then 
handed him a receipt. 

Besides the isolated incidents of 
terror, the soldiers have, in general, 
created a mood of petty harassment 
and greater humiliation. One Asian 
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sterling silver pendant. A rare gift for 
Christmas, 1972. 
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stylized cross. Like the doves, it has been 
designed and engraved with our special care. 
This medallion is 3" high and costs just 
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for her tree. 
Those who gave our first 
medallion will want to continue 
a warm tradition. Those who'll 
receive this second of the series 
will be thrilled by a unique 
Christmas gift. 
Our Christmas pendant is 
available at fine department and 
jewelry stores. 
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UGANDA 


man, for example, reported that sol- 
diers beat him across the neck with 
a stick in the railroad station of 
Kampala because he had ten shil- 
lings (about $1.40) in his pocket. 
“You are a thief,” the soldier said. 
"Why keep your money in your 
pocket?” The Asian replied, “I am 
sorry.” “Why are you sorry?” de- 
manded the soldier. “I am not your 
wife.” 

Even without the harassment, the 
mechanics of the expulsion were de- 
signed to rob the Asians. The Asian 
community is believed to have 
owned a few hundred million dol- 
lars’ worth of assets in Uganda. 
Amin's government ordered the de- 
parting Asians to register their 
property with the government for 
future sale to Africans. The Africans 
expect to buy the buildings, shops, 
and factories at bargain prices later, 
and the Asians do not expect com- 
pensation. 

Amin has allowed the Asians to 
sell movable property such as cars. 
But, with so many selling at once, 
the Asians received little for their 
goods. One Asian said that his fa- 
ther tried to sell a truck but was of- 
fered almost nothing for it. “You 
leave it here,” an African told him. 
"We will take it as a present." 
Amin depressed sales further by 
warning Africans that the Asians 
would sabotage their goods before 
selling them. 

Even if they received a good 
price for their property, the Asians 
could do little with their money. 
The government allowed them to 
leave with £50 (about $140) in for- 
eign traveler’s checks and five shil- 
lings (about 70 cents) of Ugandan 
currency in their pockets. Some 
Asian refugees who headed by train 
to the Kenyan coast for a ship to 
India did not have enough money 
to buy food during their two-day 
rail trip. 





Second place 


For the Asians, expulsion from 
Uganda, and the accompanying 
wave of humiliation, were only the 
most blatant and brutal of a long 
series of discriminatory acts. The 
Asians have been the object of 
scorn and denigration and 
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jealousy in East Africa for more 
than a hundred years. 

In the early nineteenth century, 
the British encouraged Indian mer- 
chants to set up shop on the island 
of Zanzibar and the nearby African 
coast. Since the Indians were British 
subjects, the British, in an era of 
imperialism, could use Indian com- 
merce as an excuse for British polit- 
ical influence. Thus the Indian trad- 
ers helped ease the way to British 
rule in East Africa. 

The Indians soon controlled all 
foreign trade on Zanzibar and be- 
came the island's bankers. Many 
Arab and Swahili plantations were 
mortgaged to them. As a result, the 
Indian merchants aroused the usual 
scorn and enmity for moneylenders. 
The missionary, David Livingstone, 
a much more gentle man than Gen- 
eral Amin, once used Amin-like 
terms to describe them. He called 
the Asians “the worst cannibals in 
all Africa" and accused them of 
controlling the slave trade. This was 
later disproved by a special British 
commission, but the reputation 
stuck. 

The British decision in 1895 to 
build the Ugandan railway from 
Mombasa on the Kenyan coast to 
Lake Victoria in Uganda drew 
Asians into the interior of East Af- 
rica for the first time. The British 
imported more than 32,000 Indian 
coolies to build the railroad. Many 
Africans, including President Amin, 
seem to believe that the present 
Asian population of East Africa de- 
scends mainly from these railroad 
workers. But actually 23,000 coolies 
returned to India, and 2500 died. 
Only 7000 remained in East Africa. 
The railway and the coolies who 
stayed behind did attract many 
thousands of other Indians, who set 
up little shops, or dukas, along the 
rail line. Sir Harry Johnston, Brit- 
ain’s special commissioner in 
Uganda at the turn of the century, 
thought that East Africa might 
someday become the “America of 
the Hindu.” 

But white settlement prevented 
that. The rich highlands of East Af- 
rica soon attracted white settlers, 
and they made sure that the Asians 
took no higher than second place in 
the social hierarchy of East Africa. 





when she was three years o 


Her father gave her away 


He had to. Her mother is dead. He is incurably ill 
and can no longer give Angelina food and shelter. 

For $12 a month, you can help us save such a child. 

Through our “adoption” program, you can help 
provide a child with medical attention, adequate food, 
education, warm clothes. And hope. 
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The whites even tried to stem Asian 
immigration. But, as British subjects, 
the Indians had the right to move 
freely through much of the British 
Empire. 

The immigrants came in a steady 
flow, mainly from Gujarat and the 
Punjab in India. The Asian popu- 
lation of East Africa increased from 
50,000 in 1921 to 200,000 in 1948 to 
350,000 in the early 1960s, when 
most East African countries became 
independent. Half the Asians lived 
in Kenya while the others were di- 
vided almost equally between Tan- 
zania and Uganda. 





“Bloodsuckers” 


At first, the Asians were mainly 
dukawallas (small shopkeepers) and 
fundis (artisans). The dukawallas 
made their money by working long 
hours, employing no help but their 
families, and accepting slim profit 
margins. Their industry would have 
excited American champions of the 
Protestant ethic in the nineteenth 
century. But Africans had a differ- 
ent view. New to a money economy, 
the Africans looked on the duka- 
wallas as exploiters who cheated 
them of the little money they had. 
“Bloodsuckers” was a common epi- 
thet. 

This view was encouraged and re- 
inforced by white settlers who did 
not like the darker Asians and their 
competition. Under British rule, the 
Asians also began filling the middle- 
level ranks of government, serving 
as surveyors, clerks, cashiers, police- 
men, and typists. Later, with educa- 
tion and wealth, the children of the 
early Asian immigrants became the 
professionals of East Africa and the 
investors in new industry. At inde- 
pendence, in 1962, the Asians had 
great economic power in East Af- 
rica, controlling commerce and 
making up the only real middle 
class. 

But they had no political power. 
The Africans disliked them. Their 
early political agitation against the 
whites did not impress the new Af- 
rican leaders. Nor was there any 
visible African gratitude for the few 
Asian political leaders who had 
sided with the African nationalists 
in the decade of pressure for inde- 
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pendence. Instead the Africans re- 
membered that most Asians looked 
down on them, that most had 
stayed aloof from the struggle for 
independence, that most, as shop- 
keepers, had seemed to exploit 
them, and that most had jobs that 
the Africans wanted. The Asians be- 
came an isolated foreign minority in 
new countries now in the hands of 
hostile black masses. The Asians 
looked different, dressed differently, 
clung to Indian ways, and lived in a 
more prosperous style than most Af- 
ricans. 

Moreover, the Asians could not or 
would not hide their economic 
power. At independence, they con- 
trolled more than 90 percent of the 
trade in Kampala, the capital of 
Uganda. The commercial streets of 
the town came straight out of India, 
with brown shopkeepers scribbling 
their accounts in the Gujarati lan- 
guage. Even the shop signs had an 
Indian flavor: Bombay Bazaar, A.P. 
Bhimji Jewellers, Gulpa Hair Stylist, 
Mehta’s Upholstery, Patel Automo- 
bile Spares. It was a constant re- 
minder to Africans that, though the 
government was theirs, the economy 
belonged to people who seemed 
foreign. 

But the Asians looked on East 
Africa as home. The 1962 census of 
Kenya showed that three out of ev- 
ery four Asians there either had 
been born in East Africa or had 
lived there for more than twenty- 
five years. While the Ugandan cen- 
sus did not explore the background 
of the Asians as thoroughly, it is 
evident that almost as many in 
Uganda felt that they belonged in 
Africa. 


Noncitizens 


At independence, Uganda, like 
the other East African countries, 
gave automatic citizenship to all 
Asians who had been born there, if 
at least one parent had been born 
there as well. Most of the others 
had a constitutional right to citizen- 
ship if they registered as citizens 
within two years. Few did so. Un- 
certain of their future in black-run 
countries, most Asians chose what 
seemed to be the security of a Brit- 
ish passport. As British subjects or 
British-protected persons, they had a 
right to these passports. Of those 
who did register, many thousands 


hesitated until the last few weeks 
before the deadline. This delay an- 
gered the African governments. De- 
spite the constitutional guarantee, 
the Africans refused to process these 
last-minute registrations. 

Many Asians in East Africa look 
on citizenship as a ,phony issue, a 
convenient way for the African gov- 
ernments to discriminate against 
Asians while protesting that they 
are only protecting their nationals 
against foreigners. If all Asians had 
registered as citizens and all appli- 
cations had been processed, these 
Asians believe, Amin would still be 
expelling them. Faced with a large 
citizen Asian population, according 
to this view, the East African gov- 
ernments would simply enact legis- 
lation that made a distinction be- 
tween citizens of African origin and 
citizens of Asian origin. This view 
gets strong confirmation from the 
pronouncements of General Amin 
confusing citizen and noncitizen 
Asians and from the ease with 
which Ugandan officials have re- 
voked the citizenship of thousands 
of Asians. 

But so far, the laws and edicts of 
East Africa, including those of the 
Amin government, have kept the 
distinction, more or less. Before 
Amin's expulsion order, the most se- 
rious threat against the Asians came 
from the pressure that the East Af- 
rican governments began putting on 
noncitizens in the late 1960s to give 
up their jobs to Africans. This was 
done through an elaborate system 
of work permits and trading li- 
censes. All noncitizens had to have 
them. When the governments 
wanted an Asian worker or shop- 
keeper to give up his job and leave, 
the governments simply revoked his 
permit or license. The system has 
not worked very well. Corruption 
runs rampant in a system where bu- 
reaucrats have the arbitrary right to 
issue or revoke a license. Perhaps 
more important, taking a shop or 
job away from an Asian does not 
insure that an African has the capi- 
tal or skill to replace him success- 
fully. 

When the licensing system began 
in Kenya, the country with the most 
Asians, it triggered an exodus of 
Asians with British passports to 
Britain. This frightened the British 
government because of a growing 
hostility in Britain toward black and 
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Your $10 
Christmas gift 
can buy $80 
worth of food 
for hungry 
families. 
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On the back roads of Mississippi, Alabama and 
other parts of the deep South, there are still 
many thousands of families facing slow starva- 
tion. Right now. Right here in the U.S.A. 


Their diets are so inadequate that hunger 
and malnutrition have become part of their 
lives. Many children of tenant farmers and sea- 
sonal workers have actually never known what 
itis like not to be hungry. 


The NAACP Emergency Relief Fund is now 
in its fourth year of collecting money to buy 
Food Stamps for the neediest of these families. 
Under the federally sponsored Food Stamp 
Plan, your $10—an amount that buys "just 
another Christmas gift" for more fortunate kids 
—can mean over $80 worth of urgently needed 
nourishment to help a family survive. 


To contribute to this fund, please send as 
little or as much as you can to the NAACP 
Emergency Relief Fund. Contributions are tax- 
deductible. 


Thank you. And may your Christmas dinner 
be a little more enjoyable this year. 


NAACP Emergency Relief Fund 
Dept. Al, Box 121, Radio City Sta. 
New York, N.Y. 10019 
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Asian immigrants from the Com- 
monwealth. In 1968, Britain enacted 
a law that, in effect, made Asians 
with British passports only second- 
class citizens of Britain. The legisla- 
tion revoked the right of British 
Asians to enter Britain freely. In- 
stead, Britain decided that it would 
issue no more than 3000 vouchers a 
year for British Asian families from 
East Africa. 

For a while, the East African gov- 
ernments went along with the Brit- 
ish legislation, pushing out no more 
Asians than Britain would take in. 
This stemmed partly from the Afri- 
can fear of crippling their largely 
Asian-run economies and partly 
from their fear of antagonizing 
Britain, their largest aid donor 
and foreign investor. But Amin 
broke this unspoken gentlemen's 
agreement with his expulsion 
decree. 

For the British, Amin's order has 
ended the embarrassing publicity 
about British immigration officers 
barring entry to British citizens just 
because their faces were dark. In 
the last few years, many East Afri- 
can Asians, with British passports 
but without the special entry vouch- 
ers, have tried to enter Britain de- 
spite the immigration legislation. 
Called *shuttlecocks" or ‘‘mi- 
gronauts” in the press, these Asians 
have traveled from airport to air- 
port throughout the world until the 
British, faced with Amin's decree, 
have finally relented and agreed to 
take in every British citizen. Some 
of the pressure has been removed 
from the British, however, by other 
countries that decided to accept 
Asians on humanitarian grounds. 
The most generous offer came from 
Canada, which will take up to five 
thousand Asians. 

The troubled history of the 
Asians makes it clear why they are 
and will continue to be a conve- 
nient scapegoat for African politi- 
cians in trouble. At the moment, 
General Amin is badly in need of 
scapegoats. 

In January, 1971, when General 
Amin overthrew President A. Milton 
Obote in a coup, there was a good 
deal of relief among foreigners, es- 
pecially the British. Obote had irri- 
tated them with his confused ideol- 
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anchor in. The world's starriest skies 
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nothing. No wonder you feel like a 
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course). 

Right about now you deserve a 
vacation. In Europe. Or the Carib- 
bean. A good travel agent can get 
you started. 

Even more, you deserve to be 
Italian. At least for a week. 
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ogy, stabs at nationalization, and 
anti-British rhetoric. Amin, a one- 
time boxer who had risen from the 
ranks, did not seem particularly in- 
telligent, but everyone believed that 
his heart was in the right place. A 
combination of apparent decency 
and stupidity made him seem harm- 
less, even pliable. 


Incredible 


That view of Amin has changed 
dramatically. Now he is looked on 
as an erratic tyrant. There can be 
few more incredible communications 
in the history of diplomacy than his 
telegram to President Julius Nyerere 
of Tanzania in August. After de- 
nouncing Nyerere, Amin added, 
“With these few words I want to as- 
sure you that I love you very much 
and if you had been a woman, | 
would have considered marrying 
you even though your head is full 
of grey hairs, but as you are a man 
that possibility does not arise.” He 
has piled one outrageous statement 
on another, the most shocking com- 
ing in his cable to U.N. Secretary- 
General Kurt Waldheim expressing 
approval of Hitlers extermination 
of six million Jews. Diplomats and 
other analysts in East Africa now 
spend a good deal of their time ar- 
guing whether the forty-seven-year- 
old Amin is stupid, mad, or a 
shrewd man powered by primitive 
cunning. 

During his reign, Amin has al- 
lowed, perhaps encouraged, a tribal 
purge in his army that has left at 
least a thousand soldiers dead, 
about one out of every seven men. 
Most were either Acholi or mem- 
bers of Obote's Lango tribe. In re- 
cent months, that purge has spread 
to civilians as well and to some 
prominent members of the Baganda, 
the largest and best-educated tribe 
in Uganda. At the same time, 
Amin, unconcerned with such nice- 
ties as a budget, has squandered 
millions of dollars on his army, al- 
most bankrupting the treasury and 
depleting the country of nearly all 
its foreign exchange. 

With his country riven by tribal 
strife and his economy shattered, 
Amin has resorted to the technique 
of dramatic distraction. The first 
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was his sudden breaking of relations 
with his former ally, Israel, and his 
expulsion of all Israeli technicians 
and advisers. Amin's edict against 
the Asians was only his most sen- 
sational move. While it is sure to 
weaken his economy even more, it 
has guaranteed him great popu- 
larity, at least for a while. The Afri- 
can masses are excited that the 
hated Asians are leaving, and they 
are convinced that blacks will soon 
be as rich as the expelled Asians 
once were. 

Tanzanian President Nyerere 
handed Amin another distraction in 
mid-September by supporting the 
invasion by Ugandan exiles who 
had fled to Tanzania with Obote 
when Amin came to power. The in- 
vasion—a blunder by Nyerere—has 
only strengthened Amin and made 
him even more popular. 





“Just wait" 


It is hard to predict the future 
course of events but easy to assume 
that they will not make life more 
hopeful in Uganda. Amin has more 
diversionary tactics to play with: the 
Baganda intellectuals, the Asians 
still in Uganda, the few thousand 
whites there, mostly British. Three 
Americans have been killed since 
Amin came to power. Although 
Amin's soldiers have treated Ameri- 
cans worse than any foreigners ex- 
cept British Asians, official Ameri- 
can response has been wringing of 
hands and feeble milk-toast protests. 
The American government, influ- 
enced by Ambassador Thomas P. 
Melady, does not want to antago- 
nize the General. 

Amin can create other distractions 
with his borders. Tanzania is the 
obvious enemy now. But Amin has 
also been making threats about 
Rwanda to the southwest. 

With the future of Uganda so 
bleak, the expelled Asians are prob- 
ably the most fortunate of Uganda's 
people. They have lost everything 
they had, but they are out of it. 

That ironic lesson has not been 
lost on the other, larger Asian com- 
munities of East Africa, particularly 
in Kenya. Events inside Uganda 
have shaken the confidence of the 
Asians outside. Kenya is one of the 


most prosperous and stable countries 
in Africa, and much of its devel- 
opment is due to its rich, educated, 
and skilled Asian population. 

But the Kenyan government has 
done little to calm their fears. In 
fact, Amin's popularity has per- 
suaded the government that it had 
better speed up the process of push- 
ing Africans into the jobs and shops 
of the Asians. One Asian lawyer in 
Kenya recently found himself in an 
argument with an African on the 
phone. "Just wait," the African fi- 
nally said. "Someday we will get 
our Amin, and he will fix you." 
Many East African Asians have de- 
cided that there is no point in wait- 
ing for that. They are preparing to 
leave, more victims of General 
Amin and the black racism he re- 
flects. 

For the Asians left in East Africa, 
the problem remains of where to go. 
The British will probably hold to 
their quota of 3000 vouchers a year, 
although, with the Ugandan Asians 
gone, this will mean more vouchers 
for Kenyans and Tanzanians. But 
not every British Asian wants to go 
to Britain. Some older Asians born 
in India prefer the homeland. The 
racial discrimination in Britain has 
incensed many of the educated East 
African Asians, and they are look- 
ing for alternatives. Canada is the 
first choice now. 

At a recent dinner in Nairobi two 
Asian lawyers, both born in Kenya 
but only one a citizen of Kenya, 
discussed alternatives. “We had 
thought our wandering had 
stopped,” said the citizen, who 
looked like Mahatma Gandhi as a 
youth and is a grandson of an In- 
dian coolie who came to work on 
the railway eighty years ago. “Now 
we want to find a home from which 
we will not have to move again.” 

The noncitizen lawyer, a British 
passport holder, said he was plan- 
ning to go to Canada. “I think," he 
said, “we can be sure of Canada for 
at least three generations. After 
that, I do not know." 

"[hen it is not home," said the 
young citizen. "Perhaps Kenya, in 
the long run, will be the only place 
for us.” His companion quickly dis- 
missed this thought, and the young 
citizen agreed: *We will never have 
a guarantee that there would not be 
an Amin here." 

—STANLEY MEISLER 
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GEORGE, BE CAREFUL. A 
Greek Florist’s Kid in the 
Roughhouse World of Advertis- 
ing by Georce Lois with BILL 
Pitts. ‘‘As this admaking wizard 
describes his operations in the 
field, you gotta admit that there 
is genius involved."—New York 
Magazine. “It's more than a ter- 
rific book on the ad biz — it’s 
a genuinely warm human inter- 
est story everybody can enjoy.” 
—Ep BUXTON, Ad Daily. Illus. 
with photographs. $7.95 








GENTLE GREAVES. A novel by 
ERNEST RAYMOND. The story of 
a girl named Gentle Greaves 
— and the cousin whose pas- 
sionate love for her sustained 
him all his life. "A spirited, 
moving, entirely superior nov- 
el."—EUGENIA THORNTON, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. $8.95 
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THE STALKING HORSE. A sus- 
pense novel by ABRAHAM ROTH- 
BERG. A former counterspy finds 
that neither his old bosses, the 
Soviets, nor his new hosts, the 
Americans, will let him retire. 
“You won't want to put this one 
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BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE. 
A biography by Moray Mc- 
LAREN. "[McLaren] makes the 
best of his man, but shows us 
the spoiled, selfish, boozy mis- 
tress-beater as well as the 
bonnie prince." —GEORGE Mac- 
DONALD FRASER, Washington Post 
Book World. Illus. with photo- 
graphs. $6.95 
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WHEN ALL THE LAUGHTER 
DIED IN SORROW by LANCE 
RENTzEL. The true story of a 
man who had everything: a 
brilliant football career, a lovely 
wife, a promising future, and 
a tragic psychological flaw. 
“The reader who cares about 
people . . . will care about this 
book." — BARBARA A. BANNON, 
Publishers Weekly. $6.95 
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COOKBOOK by the Editors of 
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this collection of 500 recipes 
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foods — canned, packaged, 
frozen — in new creative ways. 
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BABYLON by JAMES WELLARD. 
The thrilling rediscovery of the 
city that was the London, New 
York, and Paris of ancient times. 
Archaeological excavations 
show that Babylon was even 
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fabulous a cultural center than 
its legend. With 8 pages of 
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SO SUE ME! The Story of a 
Community Court by JAMES 
Yarre. “A lively, poignant look 
at a remarkable institution, the 
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UPON THIS ROCK by AUuBREY 
MENEN. An extraordinary per- 
sonal and pictorial tour of St. 
Peter's in Rome. ''His analyses 
are studded with anecdotes out 
of history that make the art 
come alive."—Publishers Week- 
ly. With over 50 photographs, 
most in color. $12.95 


Saturday Review Press 
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Bystander 


What I Want 
For Christmas 


by L. E. Sissman 


As I grow older, I find—blessedly, 
blessedly—that I don’t want (in the 
sense of covet) what I don’t want (in 
the sense of lack). Or at least not to the 
same degree. When I was younger, I 
was infected—like most Americans— 
by the itch for things. As a kid, I often 
felt that some trivial material acquisi- 
tion could make everything right, 
could, in an odd sense, make a man of 
me. So I wanted a whole succession of 
things—amulets, talismans—in the 
worst way. 

It started, I remember, with a 
wooden Tom Mix Six Gun, mailed, 
in exchange for the usual thirties 
scrip of box tops (and maybe a 
dime for postage and handling), 
from the Purina works in Checker- 
board Square. After I put in the 
customary six weeks of light, rapid 
anticipatory breathing, it arrived in 


its tough little cardboard box—a 


handsome basswood weapon, 
painted black and blue-gray, and 
smelling delightfully of varnish. 
Though it would not shoot a blank 
or make a bang, it was very dear to 
me. So was a Parker 51 pen I ac- 
quired, after great scheming and 
Saving, some years later. It was 
dove gray with a filled-gold cap, 
and it inspired me to reform my 
sprawling, loopy penmanship into 
something spare and manly, or so I 
thought. Still later, in the watery 
dawn of the postwar, I materialized 
my yearning for majority in the 
shapeless shape of a gray-flannel 
Brooks Brothers suit that cost the 
earth and never fit, possibly owing 
to my attenuated Giacometti form. 
And even after that, I sank my mis- 
erable savings, plus a deal of fiscal 
conjury, into my first sports car, a 
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clapped-out green MG-TC that 
would barely heave itself along. 

Water under the bridge of sighs. 
After years of coveting, and being 
increasingly disappointed in the as- 
suasive power of glittering things, I 
am becoming, in a minimal way, a 
bit of an ascetic. I don't know how 
it is with my contemporaries, but I 
suspect that many of us are at last 
getting loose from the materialist 
curse placed on us by the twin 
deprivations of the Depression and 
the war—the Second War, that is. 
We were all programmed to over- 
achieve and overpossess, and it un- 
derstandably took a number of 
years for the normal operation of 
nature to redress the balance. Now, 
at last, my future happiness doesn't 
seem to hang on my next acquisi- 
tion, but rather on some difficult 
personal accomplishment or the 
pursuit of a continuing relation- 
ship—not for conquest, not for 
gain—with another person. 

This transition is made easier by 
the state of things today, by the 
really hair-raising inequities, not 
just in the world—"the starving chil- 
dren in China" whom we used to 
be admonished with when we 
wouldn't eat our greens—but in our 
own society. A case in point: in a 
recent issue of the New York Times, 
the makeup man, that sage, in- 
valuable commentator on folly and 
hypocrisy, juxtaposed an article 
about a desperate woman in the 
New York ghetto who drowned her 
starving eight-year-old child in a 
bathtub with a handsome ad which 
featured a most expensive toy for 
eight-year-olds. Under these circum- 
stances, it is not very seemly to be 
carrying on about one's next sauna, 
motor sailer, or set of Arnold 
Palmer golf clubs. 

Yet several imperatives keep the 
American production juggernaut 
turning out all sorts of useless or 
marginally useful gifts for those 
who have everything or would like 
to think they did. The unabating 
drive for status—for primacy among 
one’s peers, so tantalizingly possible 
in our socially and physically mo- 
bile country—and the need for in- 
dustry to survive economically by 
spinning off a stream of new prod- 
ucts have combined to load the 
marketplace with a new wave of 
junk that would serve admirably to 
prop a George Price household. Ev- 
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ery one of these items, made mani- 
fest in the Christmas mail-order 
catalogues that have been arriving 
in shoals at my house (and, I’m cer- 
tain, yours), is designed to do one 
or both of two things: subtly or 
bluntly put down the recipients of 
the gift or their friends, or simply 
fill the conversational gap between 
bouts of small talk and TV. As “con- 
versation pieces,” most of these items 
are borrowed wit, designed to make 
the giver and sometimes the receiver 
appear a jolly good fellow, much as 
smile buttons and “Have a Good 
Day” signs are borrowed niceness. To- 
day, if you haven’t the wit to make a 
joke or the heart to pay a compliment, 
there are Rent-A-Gags and Rent-A- 
Hearts you can buy for a pittance. 
And, as I’ve suggested, you can also 
rent one-upmanship by being the pos- 
sessor of a bought-and-paid-for con- 
versation piece, the artificially aided 
life of the party. 

Some of this stuff, like a practical 
joke, makes hostility possible and at 
the same time socially acceptable. 
You can get away with a consid- 
erable amount of naked (no pun in- 
tended) aggression if you spend 
$11.98 and invest in a talking toi- 
let—a tape-recorder device that, 
when your guest lowers his (or, as 
the catalogue pointedly insinuates, 
her) buttocks onto the seat, shouts 
in a deep male voice: “Hey, move 
your butt! You're in our light!" You 
can discomfit your chain-smoking 
friends with a special ashtray that 
coughs loudly and plays *Smoke 
Gets in Your Eyes" when they at- 
tempt to dinch their cigarettes in it 
($8). You can offend a snorer with a 
"snoring picture" of a sleeping 
tramp ($9.98) that, when you pull a 
cord, emits a lifelike snoring sound. 
You can antagonize the insecure 
with the gift of an ego pillow that, 
when squeezed, speaks in praise of 
the squeezer in the most fulsome 
terms ($6.95). You can even practice 
flagellation with a seven-foot leather 
bullwhip (only $2.98) that is “hard- 
hitting, loud-cracking,” and “fun for 
all the family." 

In the conspicuous-consumption 
department, there are many gifts 
that should keep the recipient sev- 
eral furlongs ahead of the neighbor 
Joneses, such as a sterling silver 
Cartier money clip discreetly en- 
graved, “After Taxes,” a person- 
alized gold toothpick (your initial 
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CHIVAS BROTHERS LTD. 


DISTILLERS ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
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e Chivas Regal of Scotches. 


12 YEARS OLD WORLDWIDE - BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY « 86 PROOF - GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Sole Importer U.S.A. Munson Shaw Co., N.Y.C. 


ELCID 
CONQUERS THE 
COCKTAIL CROWD. 


El Cid, the great Spanish Sherry, has landed 
in America. 

And everywhere Americans are surrender- 
ing to its distinctive taste. Lightly dry. Like no 
other Sherry. 

Next time you gather for cocktails, try 
El Cid. Great chilled, superb on the rocks. 

Then count yourself among the conquered. 


ENJOY THE LIGHTLY DRY TASTE OF ELCID. 
DUFF GORDON'S BEST-SELLING SHERRY. 











BYSTANDER 


on top) in an alligator case ($11), a 
wall clock that spells out your name 
in place of the usual numbers ($50), 
a similar clock with your photo- 
graph (or your dog’s) on the face (a 
modest $14.95), a genuine piece of 
the London Bridge ($5 to $17.50), a 
talking phone rest whose “‘sexy- 
voice secretary,” in the words of the 
catalogue, “tells your caller that you 
are on the phone with the White 
House,” and, for the discreetly os- 
tentatious, a pair of monogrammed 
sterling collar stays ($6.50) that 
never show but secretly build con- 
fidence, not to mention a set of 
monogrammed cuff-button crowns 
that fit over your regular shirt-cuff 
buttons and give you “that celebrity 
look.” Ah, that celebrity look—how 
often pined for, how seldom found! 

If you'd rather celebrate your pets 
conspicuously, that kink, too, is ca- 
tered for. You may eat and drink 
from pet dishes for people, each 
adorned with a picture of your pet 
and his, her, or its name. You may 
install a heated, no-freeze birdbath 
with nonskid Teflon lining to see 
your feathered friends clean through 
the wildest winter ($44.98). You 
may emblazon your rumpus-room 
walls with your dog's armorial bear- 
ings, available for most common, if 
that's the right word, breeds ($4.95). 
You may equip your canine with a 
vinyl umbrella (a mere $4.98), com- 
bined with a handy leash. And you 
may embellish your coffee table 
with a gold statuette of your dog, 
complete with his name on a brass 
plaque, for just $9.95. 

But most of the space in these 
companionable catalogues is rightly 
devoted to items that will charm an 
admiring chuckle out of your 
friends and make them feel you are 
fun people. You may begin the day 
by serving them toast on which the 
cheery words “Good Morning” are 
spelled out. You may take them for 
a spin in your car, calling attention 
to the fact that you have covered 
the ugly, utilitarian foot pedals with 
representations of large, orange, hu- 
man feet, or amaze them, as they 
tour your house, with either a 
“high-time” clock that projects a 
dial on the ceiling ($29.95) or a 
talking clock that speaks the time of 
day when you press the top of it 
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dreams come true in ,' 


Step off the plane and into another world. A world of sunshine 
and laughter. Of contemporary pleasures 
and historic places. This is Mexico. 


A place to unwind. To soak up sunshine and a balmy evening 
breeze in a climate so predictable we can guarantee it. 


To enjoy the hospitality of the friendliest people in the world. 
And discover there is one place left on earth where you can 
live like a millionaire without really being one. Your dollar 
buys so much more of the treasures and pleasures you seek. 
Mexico. The only difficult thing is saying goodbye. 
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I'm planning a vacation. 
Please send me a brochure on exciting Mexico. 





name 
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address 


city state zip 


Mail to: Mexican National Tourist Council, Dept. A-2 
9445 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, Calif. 90242 


Mexican National Tourist Council 
Mexican Government Department of Tourism 
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This is not an ordinary gift. 
Because it’s not an ordinary gin. 











BYSTANDER 


($149.95). When said time drags, 
you may break out a circular six- 
teen-inch jigsaw puzzle that, when 
completed, forms a perfect color 
picture of a pizza (with onions); to 
incite completion, it’s delicately 
scented with oregano. 

When you serve drinks, serve 
them in “hang one on” glasses 
which, footless, dangle on chains 
around your guests’ necks; enthrall 
them with a hundred-to-one mar- 
tini, made with, literally, a pinch of 
herbs and a spray can of lemon es- 
sence; make the husband of the 
house a true friend in need by 
hanging a cute miniature St. Ber- 
nard barrel (holds six ounces of li- 
quor) on a thong around his neck 
($6.95); light up an electric “Bar 
Open” sign and outfit your wife 
with a checked apron that says, 
“For this I spent 4 years in col- 
lege???” And when your company 
seeks the bathroom, help them find 
it with a hand-lettered sign that 
reads, “El Potio”; inside, they'll be 
soothed to action by a musical 
toilet-paper roll, or, for a few dol- 
lars more, a radio built into the dis- 
penser. 
SL a TS | 
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One could go on and on; the list 
of kitsch is endless in its ingenuity 
and trashiness. But a couple of 
points deserve to be made. One, 
which I’ve already hinted at, is that 
these riches of embarrassments are 
really a symptom of emotional im- 
poverishment, a substitute for real 
humor, real conversation, real feel- 
ings. Another is that, though we 
may laugh at them, they differ not 
in kind but in degree from the 
things we ourselves aspire to. What 
do I, to return to my title, want for 
Christmas? Well, Pm not so much 
of an eremite—at least, not yet—that 
I can't work up a certain con- 
cupiscence for the adult toys pic- 
tured so glossily in Esquire and else- 
where, all glossy, expensive, 
exemplars of Good Design, and, 
reading between the lines, conferrers 
of status. Sure Pd like, Santa Claus, 
an architect-designed beach house, a 
Honda 350, a mint set of the Elev- 
enth Britannica, a complete set of 
the Oxford English Poets, a 500-mm 
Nikkor mirror lens, an Antartex 
sheepskin jacket, a lifetime cellar of 
Bernkasteler Doktor, a complete col- 
lection of baroque recordings, a se- 
lective library of superior rock, a 
Porsche 911E (aubergine, please, 
with alloy wheels, S instruments, 
swaybars, Michelin XVR's, air, Re- 
caro seats, a sun roof, a Blaupunkt 
and tape deck, Cibiés and Konis), 
or better still, a mint '62 Ferrari 
short-wheelbase Berlinetta, and a 
1715 antique colonial, perfectly re- 
stored, with eight working fireplaces 
and a mountain view. 

But what Pll settle for, and what 
I'm really, secretly, glad I’m getting, 
is, apart from a few small but wel- 
come gifts, a holiday season when 1 
expect to sit around with my friends 
and exchange some real talk—not 
mere small talk—instead of gifts; 
when they will make me feel (and 1 
them, I hope) that our friendship 
has worn and flexed and given for 
another year with a net gain in sup- 
pleness and pertinence; when—it 
will go without saying because 
there's no unmawkish way of saying 
it—we all, severally and collectively, 
realize, sheltered and fire-warmed 
somewhere in a snowy, hostile land- 
scape, that the only gift that matters 
is a spark of brave forthcomingness, 
an unshuttering of spirit, from an- 
other living person, so soon, like us, 
to disappear. 









fascinating lore... 


Wassail! 
Wassail! 


WINES AND 
SPIRITS CE 


THE WORLD 


Edited by Alec Gold 


Hard facts and 





all of it worth reading. 
The most definitive and 
comprehensive work on wines and 
spirits ever compiled. Subjects range from 
classic wines of western Europe to obscure 
table wines of the U.S.S.R. 768 pages of 
original articles, 2-color printing throughout, 
32 pages color photos, 60 black and white 
photos, 200 drawings, 36 maps in color. 


$1995 


at your bookseller 


FOLLETT 
Publishing Company 
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LBJS GAME PLAN 


SIR: David Halberstam’s “How the 
Economy Went Haywire" (in Sep- 
tember’s Atlantic) purports to de- 
scribe in some detail certain of my 
conversations, meetings, and opin- 
ions as Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers. I am shocked 
that Mr. Halberstam never made 
any effort to check his information 
or surmises with me; and, indeed, 
some of the events he describes 
never occurred. 

However, I am far more disturbed 
by the unfairness and inaccuracy of 
his analysis of why the economy 
went haywire. Halberstam's essential 
argument is that President Lyndon 
Johnson deceived his economic ad- 
visers (and the Congress and the 
country) about the cost of the Viet- 
nam War (“One part of the govern- 
ment was lying to another part"), 
and that this deceit was a major 
reason for the failure to raise taxes. 
This failure in turn led directly to 
the inflation of 1966-1969, the mo- 
mentum of which carried into 1971, 
and, indeed, still haunts us today. 

The facts, even as Halberstam 
presents them, do not support this 
thesis. Whether or not members of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, 
the Secretary of Treasury, and the 
Budget Director knew a// the "facts" 
about the cost of the war, our 
knowledge was quite sufficient to let 
us make—as early as November, 
1965—the unanimous recommenda- 
tion which almost everyone (Halber- 
stam included) now agrees was the 
correct. one—namely, that personal 
income and corporate profits tax 
rates should be significantly raised 
as soon as possible after January, 
1966. (They surely could not have 
been raised any sooner.) And even 
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if all the “facts” (or best guesses) 
about future costs of the war had 
been made public, I very much 
doubt that they would have con- 
vinced the Congress and the country 
of the need to raise taxes. The rea- 
sons for the fiscal failure are far 
more complex. 

Within the Administration, the 
President’s economic advisers had 
no difficulty convincing him what 
needed to be done, even though it 
was at first only our forecast that— 
without a tax increase—accelerating 
inflation and increasing monetary 
stringency were inevitable. Never- 
theless, it was his judgment—and he 
was the one who had to make it— 
that, in January, 1966, the Congress 
could not be persuaded to enact a 
tax increase merely on the basis of 
a forecast of inflation. Any such 
proposal, no matter how vigorously 
pressed, he believed, would fall flat 
on its face. The image of his lead- 
ership would be irreparably dam- 
aged—both at home and abroad—by 
his inevitable defeat on an issue of 
such paramount importance. If we 
were correct, as he believed we 
were, about the disastrous con- 
sequences of a failure to raise taxes, 
the Congress and the country 
should soon begin to see those con- 
sequences; then he could propose a 
tax increase with at least a chance 
of passage. 

At the time, I was not convinced 
by the President’s assessment of the 
difficulty of enacting a tax increase. 
But when the results of no tax in- 
crease did become apparent, when 
data on the soaring rate of Vietnam 
spending were fully available, and 
when—in January, 1967, and repeat- 
edly thereafter—the President’s pro- 
posal for a tax increase was indeed 
made, the Congress and the country 
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still were not ready to act. It was 
still “just a forecast” that, if taxes 
were not raised, the situation would 
become still worse. Repeated edito- 
rials in both the New York Times 
and the Washington Post (to men- 
tion only the papers most read by 
congressional leaders) strongly op- 
posed the tax increase. Businessmen 
and politicians almost uniformly re- 
jected it. I am sorry to say that even 
many professional economists failed 
to support us. It was only in July, 
1968, when it could plausibly be ar- 
gued that continued failure to act 
would precipitate a crisis of the dol- 
lar, that Congress finally raised the 
tax rates—two and a half years too 
late. 

There can be no question that 
Lyndon Johnson was secretive about 
the “facts” of military spending—as 
he was about everything else relat- 
ing to the future. His principle of 
operations was always to preserve 
his options to the maximum pos- 
sible extent. He tried to postpone all 
decisions that did not have to be 
made; and information about deci- 
sions already made or options under 
consideration was on a strict *need- 
to-know" basis. The President's view 
of what his professional or technical 
advisers needed to know in order to 
give their best advice may some- 
times have been incorrect. But there 
is no question that he wanted their 
best advice—that he wanted it 
"straight"—and that he valued it 
highly when it came from those he 
trusted. 

| believe (although I cannot be 
positive) that from July (or perhaps 
even April) until October of 1965, 
my own private advice to him, as 
well as my public statements on the 
economic situation, were based on 
an incomplete or incorrect under- 
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Long, long ago, in the Bordeaux region 
of France, there lived a handsome 
young Count. 

The estate on which he lived had a truly 
remarkable vineyard, from which came 
one of the finest wines in all of France. 
This wine was treasured throughout the 
land and was a source of great pride to 
the young aristocrat. 

The people all loved him, for he was 
very good to them, and the fine wine he 
produced brought prosperity to them 


all. 


However, they were concerned about 
one thing. 

He had not yet found a wife. 

One day, the Count decided to take a 
holiday, and he journeyed to Morocco. 
There he met a beautiful Moorish prin- 
cess with dark mysterious eyes and 
black silken hair. 

And skin the color of dark topaz. 

She was, he thought, the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen, and he fell 
hopelessly in love with her. And she 
with him. And so they were married. 
When the news of the beloved Count's 





Every Cruse wine has its own story to tell 


marriage to a dark-skinned woman 
reached the people, they were dis- 
mayed. And when he brought her 
home, they turned their backs on her. 
Why couldn't he have married one of 
his own kind? 

Despite this, the pair lived happily to- 
gether until the Count died. Then, his 
loving wife did something that shocked 
everyone. 

She came to the funeral dressed in 
white...the color of mourning of her 
native land. 

No one in France had ever worn any- 
thing but black for mourning. Oh, she 
had strange ways, this dark foreign 
woman. 

The bereaved Countess wore nothing 
but white for the rest of her life, for she 
had loved her husband very much. So 
much so that, in his tradition, she con- 
tinued caring for the vineyard. Which, 
in turn, continued to produce the su- 
perb wine. 

She was really a very kind woman, and, 
like her husband, treated the people 
well. Slowly, they began to accept her. 
And they learned to love her as much 
as they had the Count. 
Later, when she died, they all came to 
her funeral to honor her. 

And they came dressed in white. 


The Curious Legend of La Dame Blanche 


Now, here is the curious part of the 
story. 

Ever since the death of the Countess, 
on certain mornings at dawn, a strange 
white mist drifts across the meadow 
and surrounds the Chateau. 

And the people seeing this phenomenon, 
say, “La Dame Blanche has returned". 
So when the white mist appears, the 
people are happy to be reminded that 
La Dame Blanche remembers them. 
Today, the famous Cruse family occu- 
pies the Chateau. And their wine, now 
called Chateau La Dame Blanche, is 
still among the finest in all of France. 
As is every wine that bears the Cruse 
crescent. Each with its own special 
story to tell. 

Happily, the spirit of La Dame Blanche 
still prevails. 

At the Chateau near Bordeaux. 

And on some of the finest tables in the 
world. 


...it begins when you open the bottle. 
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Michelangelo 

started with superb 
marble. 

We start with superb 
grapes. 
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standing of decisions which he may 
already have made. Thereafter, my 
position on the tax increase needed 
the support of no information that 1 
did not already have. I did know, 
however, that estimates of future 
military costs are both extremely 
volatile and notoriously unreliable. 
For example, I knew from bitter ex- 
perience as Economic Adviser of the 
Office of Price Stabilization that of- 
ficial estimates of future ex- 
penditures for the Korean War were 
seriously wrong, throughout the 
whole period of the war—that time, 
too high by a factor of up to 40 
percent or more. (Indeed, prelimi- 
nary official estimates of what had 
already been spent on that war in 
the previous quarter were also uni- 
formly too high—by as much as 10 
to 15 percent.) I was quite ready to 
suspect, in 1966 and 1967, that the 
opposite might be the case. In any 
case, it is absurd to assume—as Hal- 
berstam seems to—that at any time 
either the President or his Secretary 
of Defense knew or even suspected 
how much the war would ultimately 
cost. 

But the important thing is that 
there was plenty of information, 
however inaccurate in its detail, to 
justify a Vietnam War tax increase— 
including, by mid-1966, an obvious 
acceleration of inflation. And begin- 
ning in January, 1967, all of the 
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1967, our failure also reflected in- — 
creasing doubts about the wisdom Address 
of the Vietnam policy, and an emo- a me c Tip 


tional, although perhaps irrational, 
antipathy toward dealing with its 
consequences. Moreover, many con- 
servatives wanted to require the 
prospective beneficiaries of the Pres- 
ident’s “Great Society” programs— 
rather than the taxpayer—to pay for 
the cost of the war. 

During one of our many meetings 
on the tax increase issue, the Presi- 
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dent put a question to me directly, 
in about these words: “Gardner, if 
you accept my conclusion that, no 
matter how hard I try, I cannot per- 
suade the Congress to pass a tax in- 
crease, would you still tell me that 
it is better to recommend it now 
and fail, rather than to wait?" I was 
inclined then to believe that he 
should have recommended it even 
in the face of certain failure; and I 
still lean to that conclusion. But he, 
not I, was the master politician, as 
well as the only one who could 
make the decision. And I very much 
doubt that if he had followed my 
advice to request a tax increase in 
January, 1966, the outcome would 
have been better, no matter what 
estimates he might have supplied 
about possible future costs in Viet- 
nam. 
surely, there was a tragic failure 
of U.S. fiscal policy in 1966-1968. 
But it is an absurd oversimpli- 
fication to blame it on Lyndon 
Johnson's “secretiveness” or “de- 
ceit." 
GARDNER ACKLEY 
Professor of Economics 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


David Halberstam replies: 

I can understand why someone 
whose legacy of economic steward- 
ship is the current inflation is un- 
usually sensitive about any serious 
reporting of that period. Yet even 
so, Ackley’s letter is puzzling. It is 
very long, it charges me with factual 
mistakes (but cites none); boiled 
down to essentials it confirms what 
I wrote but takes a far more chari- 
table view of how the President 
acted than I do (in large part, I as- 
sume, because having spent three 
years investigating the decision- 
making I know a good deal about 
how far advanced the planning was 
on troops at each stage and how 
hard the Président worked to con- 
ceal it from his own staff and his 
economists). Just for the record, 
however, let me go over these three 
points raised by Ackley. 

(1) He claims that in 1966 John- 
son did not go for a tax increase 
because if he failed to get it this 
would hurt his prestige at home and 
abroad. This is a high school civics 
class version of events. Johnson— 
and he told this to a good many 
people—did not want to go to the 
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Congress for a tax increase because 
he would have had to project the 
cost of both the war and the Great 
Society, and he feared that Congress 
would give him the war but not the 
Great Society. Instead he tried to 
manipulate for both. 

(2) And this is crucial: Ackley 
says that the mere forecast of in- 
flation was not enough to move the 
Congress for a tax increase. Fore- 
cast is the key word and it is why 
Ackley is so completely wrong. It 
was not a case of just a forecast; in- 
stead, the planning for additional 
troops at each stage was extremely 
advanced—these were in fact deci- 
sions and thus the resulting costs 
were near certainties. The figures 
were known at Defense but not by 
the Président's economists. The rea- 
son is the one I stated: the Presi- 
dent did not want troop estimates to 
get out—he was still escalating by 
stealth. Only in 1968, when the 
whole thing had gone to hell in a 
hand-basket, did he follow the nor- 
mal procedure and ask in advance 
for an economic estimate of a re- 
quested troop increase, largely, I 
suppose, because he wanted by now 
to turn down his generals. 

(3) The Président was indeed dis- 
ingenuous about going to the Con- 
gress for a tax increase. He asked, 
as Ackley and I agree, congressional 
leaders whether he should try for a 
tax increase, but he did not—and 
this is vital-mention to them the 
extraordinary and almost certain 
cost of the war. (Thus he could 
thereupon go to his economists and 
tell them the Congress would not 
give him a tax increase.) So he fed 
the Congress erroneous information 
just as he fed the economists in- 
complete information. Finally, Ack- 
ley seems bothered that I did not 
interview him for my book. I in- 
tended to, but friends of mine said 
not to bother: he would not be of 
much value since he still did not 
know what Johnson had done to 
him. Clearly they were right. 


TAKE A BOW 


SIR: The very poignant *Is This 

Like Your War, Sir?" by Arthur T. 

Hadley in the September Atlantic is 

one of the finest accounts that you 
have published in a long time. 

VIRGINIA PERRY WILSON 

Napa, Calif. 


PPP eT ie 


SIR: Ward Just has done it again 
("The Congressman Who Loved 
Flaubert,” October Atlantic). The 
story is another little gem from a 
writer who knows Washington and 
the government like the back of his 
hand. 
PHILIP A. TARRABEE 
Sacramento, Calif. 


SIR: Such a beautiful artistic crea- 
tion as Donald Barthelme’s “The 
Sandman" (September Atlantic) 
makes me doubt the storys own 
statement that “there is no such 
thing as a ‘successful artist.’ " If Mr. 
Barthelme cannot be happy with his 
story, I hope that he will take con- 
solation in knowing that it was a 
joy to read. 
PETER LUCAS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


PROBLEM SOLVING 


SIR: As a professional geologist and 
oil explorationist, I object to Stewart 
Udall's complete disregard (in *The 
Last Traffic Jam," October Atlantic) 
for the fundamental problem—over- 
population. It is suicide to control 
economic expansion and not popu- 
lation. In fact, his suggestions with- 
out depopulation will lock the poor 
of this country in their present situ- 
ation and slowly drive the rest of us 
down toward their level. 

The other glaring omission is the 
electric power and natural gas situ- 
ation. Limiting autos, etc., will not 
help these problems. 

We are facing a natural resource 
crisis with energy in the limelight 
today. Until the liberal politicians 
and press face up to the facts and 
do what is necessary on all fronts, 
“solutions” such as Mr. Udall’s will 
simply aggravate the situation fur- 
ther. 

W. L. ADAMS 
Houston, Tex. 


SIR: Mr. Udall’s call should be 
heeded by us all, but until the co- 
operation between industry and 
“government” becomes motivated 
by a sense of social consciousness 
instead of profit margins, Mr. 
Udall’s message should be ad- 
dressed to that part of government 
which is most representative of our 
social being, namely, Congress. 


AMIR EIGER 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Sir: Mr. Harrington’s proposal (dis- 
cussed by Ross Terrill, “Toward a 
New Society," October Atlantic) that 
world's resources be allocated on 
the basis of international usefulness 
is made attractive by Mr. Udall’s 
prognosis that the oil shortage 
would enslave the world to the 
Mid-East potentates. 
ARTHUR J. BALDERMAN 
San Diego, Calif. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Sig: Harrison Wellford's “Behind 
the Meat Counter" (October Atlan- 
tic) mentions that the Food and 


Drug Administration's Director of 


Toxicology, Dr. Leo Friedman, ac- 
knowledged that nitrosamine levels 
in some samples of hot dogs were 
"significant." He could hardly fail to 
do so. But repeatedly Dr. Friedman 
has expressed his “firm belief" 
(founded on an obviously shaky 
basis) “that for every carcinogen, no 
matter how potent, there is a level 
that is safe if we could but discover 
i 

Currently, at the taxpayers ex- 
pense, there is in progress an FDA 


Project Megamouse which appar- 


ently seeks to find tolerances of 


some carcinogens in a still relatively 
small number of healthy rodents in 
simple laboratory conditions—the 
findings to be extrapolated and ap- 
plied to many millions of diverse 
human beings living under complex 
conditions in our multiply polluted 
environment, and ranging from fe- 
tuses to the old, the ill, and the 
most susceptible to cancer. “Mega- 
mouse is bunk and FDA knows it," 
a leading cancerologist has said, but 
Dr. Friedman and a Drug Bureau 
scientist have come up with (con- 
flicting) suggestions for doses of car- 
cinogens which human beings could 
*probably" tolerate. As shown in 
Food Chemical News, Dr. Friedman 
found his colleague's computerized 
recommendations for dietary car- 
cinogens absurdly low. 

Mr. Wellford correctly points out 
that a mere molecule of some car- 
cinogens has been found to induce 
cancer in animals. Authoritative 
bodies and responsible experts have 
consistently concluded that a "no- 
effect" or "threshold" dose of car- 
cinogens—chemical or radioactive— 
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cannot be safely established for hu- 
man beings. 

As the former FDA Chief Phar- 
macologist, the able Dr. Arnold 
Lehman, and his colleague Frank 
Vorhis wrote in Public Health Re- 
ports in an article on “Food Safety 
Problems,” no one knows the sum- 
mation effects of the constantly in- 
creasing horde of additives in foods, 
much less the synergistic effects—the 
heightening of one another’s po- 
tency. Some chemicals are co-car- 
cinogens—that is, they do not per se 
flair cancer but are thus effective in 
conjunction with other substances, 
as is the case with N-nitroso prod- 
ucts in combination with amines. 
The prevalence of co-carcinogens 
among the many additives is, of 
course, unknown. It is the enigmatic 
nature of the chemical totality and 
the various relationships of all these 
chemicals which constitute the real- 
ity of a giant uncontrolled experi- 
ment. 


ELISE JERARD 
Hicksville, N.Y. 


Sir: I often find out what I should be 
reading by reading “Letters to the 
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Editor" columns where readers com- 
ment on what they have been read- 
ing. I thought the letters in your Sep- 
tember issue, commenting on an 
article by Midge Decter, were just 
great. The Reds under the bed have 
been flushed out and in their place 
are leering, exploitative sexists. Hot 
dog! 
WILLIAM CAMERON 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SIR: In his article “A Seagull 
Named Irving" (September Atlan- 
tic), William Abrahams states that 
the message of Richard Bach’s best- 
seller Jonathan Livingston Seagull is 
“do your own thing . . . for there is 
nothing else worth the doing.” I 
think that a more careful look at 
the aforementioned book shows this 
to be quite incorrect. Although it 
may have been one of the ideas be- 
hind Bach’s book, it is by no means 
the central message. If Jonathan 
had really felt that there was “noth- 
ing else worth the doing,” he cer- 
tainly would not have willingly gone 
through all he did in order to help 
others learn what he had learned. 
Bach’s book does not deal with a 
group of seagulls, each going his 
own way, and “doing his own 
thing.” Instead it is the story of a 
few individuals who were aware of 
the blindness of the Flock, and 
refused to conform to its laws. How- 
ever, those seagulls who rebelled all 
followed the same course; they did 
not go off in different directions, as 
the phrase “do your own thing” 
would indicate. Their course was a 
definite, predetermined one as they 
grew from a “fight for your food” 
stage to the attainment of perfec- 
tion. 

In Jonathan’s search for and dis- 
covery of a way and purpose to life, 
and for ultimate perfection, Richard 
Bach tries to indicate where our 
aims and interests should be, and 
this message is far deeper and far- 
sighted than a mere “do your own 
thing” philosophy. 

PATRICIA T. EATON 
Durham, N.C. 


The Atlantic welcomes communications 


from readers, but can rarely accommodate 
letters in excess of 500 words. Light editing, 


for style and economy, is the rule rather 
than the exception, and we assume that any 
letter, unless stipulated, is free for publica- 
tion in our letters column. 
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FOUNDED IN 1857 


THE LUCK Y 
GENERATION 


Neither lost, nor gone for good 





by Malcolm Cowley 


. . . by a generation I mean that reaction against 
the fathers which seems to occur about three times 
in a century. It is distinguished by a set of ideas, 
inherited in moderated form from the madmen and 
outlaws of the generation before; if it is a real generation 
it has its own leaders and spokesmen, and it draws 
into its orbit those born just before it and just after, 
whose ideas are less clear-cut and defiant. —From 
"My Generation" by F. Scott Fitzgerald. 


l. 


here are no happy endings, but still, every- 
thing considered, it was more a lucky than a 
lost generation. Fitzgerald and his contempo- 
raries were lucky, first of all, in the time they chose 
for being born, when the country was emerging from 
the long depression of the 1890s and when almost ev- 
eryone was looking forward to the miracles that were 
certain to be wrought by a new century. As little 
boys, they witnessed the early miracles: self-pro- 
pelled vehicles among the carts and carriages (or 
drawn up at the curb for repairs) and the first movie 
houses, admission five cents, where they could pass 
an enchanted hour. Cities were growing as every- 
thing grew, but still the countryside began at the end 
of a five-cent streetcar ride, and it would always be 
there, always with fields to race across and woods to 
gather chestnuts in. So at least they felt as boys, and 
they were to be the last generation—except in the 
South—that could not help feeling close to the land. 
They were lucky to grow up in a period that Van 
Wyck Brooks found the right name for: “The Con- 


fident Years." Under a rumbustious President, the 
country was flexing its muscles and sending its fleet 
around the world. Oh, there were lots of things 
wrong with the country, including trusts, political 
bosses, and slums (what were they?) in the back 
streets, but there was nothing in its future that 
middle-class boys had to worry about, nothing that 
wouldn't mend itself automatically if the boys grew 
up to be honest and if each of them worked hard for 
personal success. They all had a Protestant ethic 
drilled into them, even if they were Catholics like 
Fitzgerald. Later, after he lost his faith, the Protes- 
tant ethic remained with him. “All I believe in in 
life,” he was to say in a letter to his daughter, “is the 
rewards for virtue (according to your talents) and the 
punishments for not doing your duty, which are 
doubly costly." It is an old-fashioned belief, but he 
was lucky to have it, and the stamp of it went into his 
stories, as into the work of his contemporaries. 

They were most of them lucky in their early educa- 
tion, as compared with the boys and girls who fol- 
lowed them into high school fifty or sixty years later: 
that is, they weren't *exposed to a learning experi- 
ence." Instead they were taught, and abhorred the 
teaching, and still were left with a residue of skills. 
They were taught such irrelevant subjects as ancient 
history (not social studies), English literature (with 
poems to be memorized), syntax, composition, and 
Latin grammar. They confronted English grammar, 
too, and rebelled against it, but at least they knew 
when they were breaking the rules. At some point in 
their high school or college years, they were in- 
troduced to recent European literature. 


Copyright © 1972, by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Mass., 02116. All rights reserved. 
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Perhaps the introduction was made by a gifted 
teacher such as Dean Gauss at Princeton or John 
Crowe Ransom at Vanderbilt; perhaps by an older 
friend such as S. Foster Damon at Harvard or Phil 
Stone in Oxford, Mississippi, who lent young Faulk- 
ner the books he carried off to read. That reading 
was a crucial event in the lives of Faulkner and oth- 
ers. It led to a series of discoveries: first, that there 
were subtler methods and more difficult standards in 
literature than those of the Saturday Evening Post; 
then, that there was something later to be called the 
modern sensibility, which was ironical, introspective, 
and self-questioning; and finally, that the production 
of great works expressing that sensibility was an aim 
to which one’s life might be devoted. The aim might 
even become—and did become for many of the fu- 
ture writers—a sort of religion with its own moral pre- 
cepts. These included the Protestant or middle-class 
ideal of earning success by hard work done hon- 
estly—as regards the work itself—but they bore no 
other resemblance to the morality of churchgoing 
citizens. “An artist,” Faulkner was to say late in his 
career, “. . . is completely amoral in that he will rob, 
borrow, beg, or steal from anybody and everybody to 
get the work done.” He might have been repeating a 
lesson implied by books he had read before going off 
to the Great War. 
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Edmund Wilson 


It was a nice war, so Gertrude Stein used to insist 
to those who sat at her feet. In a longer perspective 
than hers, it was a disaster that ended the most hope- 
ful era in Western history, but still it was a lucky war 
for the young American writers who served in it 
briefly. It immensely widened their horizons, it 
sharpened their enjoyment of life by the real or 
imagined nearness of death; then unexpectedly it 
was over before they had time to become truly dis- 
heartened. They went home, as Fitzgerald said, with 
an unexpended store of nervous energy, enough to 
carry them through the next ten frantic years. 
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ut my theme here is the luck of the generation, 
not its familiar adventures in New York and 
Paris. It continued to be lucky in the decade 
after the war, when most of its writers published their 
first books. The new age proved to be one of success 
for beginners in all fields. An older generation feel- 
ing unsure of itself, perhaps a little guilty, was eager 
to learn what the youngsters were thinking and 
doing. Fitzgerald spoke up for the youngsters, and 
his first novel, published when he was twenty-four, 
made him an instant celebrity. Thereafter he would 
help to hold the generation together by his feeling, 
expressed time and again, that all his contemporaries 
were friendly rivals playing on the same bound-to- 
be-winning team. 

The generation was lucky again in having Edmund 
Wilson as its very young Sainte-Beuve. Nobody else, 
at the time, was more concerned with finding and as- 
signing a rank to new talents. He listened to rumors 
of their existence, he read enormously, as if traveling 
in unexplored regions, and he came back with per- 
suasive accounts of what he had seen. Sometimes, as 
in the case of Hemingway, his account was the first, 
and usually it was the most authoritative. He took al- 
most as much interest as Fitzgerald did in writers of 
his own generation, and they listened to him, too, as 
they did not often listen to other critics. “What will 
Bunny Wilson think of this?" Fitzgerald and others 
sometimes asked themselves when making a literary 
decision. He helped to raise the standards by which 
they judged themselves. 

By the late 1920s, men of the generation were 
being published in Europe, and there again they 
profited from special circumstances. The new Euro- 
pean writers who might have overshadowed them 
had died by age groups at Verdun and on the 
Somme. The new Americans had something of their 
own to say and part of it was a message that pleased 
the European public. That public resented the wealth 
and complacency of the empire across the Atlantic, 
but was impressed by it, too, and was waiting to learn 
whether its new literature would be as rugged and ef- 
ficient as its motor cars. When some of the literature 
appeared in translation and when Europeans found 
that it was largely, so it seemed to them, a protest 
against wealth and complacency, presented in scenes 
of violence and abject suffering, they were rather 
quick to accept the new authors. Dos Passos, Hem- 
ingway, Wilder (who appealed to a different au- 
dience), and Wolfe were all international figures at 
thirty. Even Faulkner—though Europeans felt that he 
was more foreign than the others—was widely read in 
France during the Depression years, when his work 
was being disparaged at home. 

Most of these writers suffered less from the Depres- 
sion itself than did the younger men who followed 
them after 1930. Established in their profession, they 
didn't have to waste time in employment agencies or 
sit moldering in lunch wagons, and not many of 
them marched in those United Front parades that 


furnished a collection of names to the FBI. Holly- 
wood was a source of income for some, including 
Faulkner and Fitzgerald, whose books at that time 
had a disappointing sale. Still, these and others con- 
tinued writing the books, and were becoming the 
dominant age group in American letters before this 
country entered World War II. 

That was not a lucky war for the younger writers 
who came after them. The younger men suffered 
more casualties, they served in uniform for as much 
as five years, during which they had little time for 
writing, and they returned to civilian life without any 
great residue of stored-up energy. (All the more 
credit, I must add, to Bellow, Mailer, Styron, Lowell, 
and others who did admirable things after World 
War II without any special favors from fortune.) 
Writers of the World War I generation were luckier 
once again, but still this wasn't their war. Crane, 
Wolfe, and Fitzgerald were dead before we entered 
it. Most of the others had done their best work, as 
would later be discovered, but they continued to rise 
in public estimation. One after another was invited, 
as it were, to sit in the high-backed chair at the head 
of the table, where Hemingway had already sat after 
A Farewell to Arms and Dos Passos had sat in the 
middle 1930s. Wolfe enjoyed an extraordinary post- 
humous reputation during the war, when it seemed 
that every literate young man in the army camps was 
reading his novels. Then it was Hemingway's turn 
again; then Faulkner’s after his Nobel Prize in 
1948—critics paid him triple honors in recompense 
for the years of neglect; and finally it was Wilson's in 
his later years. After 1950 a special chair was in- 
stalled for the glittering shade of Fitzgerald. 


ll these presided in turn or jointly over the long 
table without having their places seriously 
threatened by younger men. It is not at all 

that talent was lacking among the writers who fol- 
lowed them. To mention names, if only a few, Stein- 
beck, Cozzens, Farrell, West, Warren, O’Hara, and 
Welty were all born between 1902 and 1909, but they 
did not form a cohesive age group. Some were drawn 
into the orbit of the Lost Generation—notably Na- 
thanael West and, in his early books, John O’Hara— 
while the others did not rebel against it. With some 
exceptions, the same statement holds true for writers 
of talent born between 1910 and 1925. All this might 
suggest that a generation, in historical terms, is 
rather less a matter of dates than it is of ideology. A 
new generation does not appear every thirty years, as 
Pio Baroja and other theorists have maintained, nor 
“about three times in a century,” to quote Fitzgerald; 
it appears when writers of the same age join in a 
common revolt against the fathers and when, in the 
process of adopting a new life-style, they find their 
own models and spokesmen. 

According to Baroja’s scheme—and Fitzgerald’s, 
too—a new literary generation should have appeared 





The Lucky Generation 


in the 1950s, but the young writers who came for- 
ward then had no apparent sense of group identity.! 
Frank Conroy, one of the more talented, was asked 
to describe his contemporaries in the same issue of 
Esquire—October, 1968—that first printed Fitz- 
gerald's article “My Generation.” “It is clear that 
most of us now in our early thirties,” Conroy says, 


"were not a generation in any self-conscious sense. 


We had no leaders, no program, no sense of our own 
power, and no culture exclusively our own." He says 
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of his high school classmates, “Our clothing, man- 
ners and life styles were unoriginal—scaled-down 
versions of what we saw in the adults"; this time 
there would be no instinctive revolt against the fa- 
thers. In college his contemporaries were called the 
Silent, the Cautious, or the Apathetic Generation, 
another way of implying that they were not a genera- 
tion at all, in Fitzgerald’s sense of the word. 
Conroy says of their college reading: “The New 
Critics had filled us with an almost religious awe of 
language. We read Leavis, Edmund Wilson and Eliot 
as well, taking it all very seriously, worrying over ev- 
ery little point as if Truth and Beauty hung in the 
balance.” Those last remarks bring to mind an im- 
portant feature of the 1950s: that the New Critics— 
and some few older ones—were doing more original 
work at the time and exerting more influence over 
bright young people than did new writers of fiction 
and poetry. The critics paid little attention to new 
work in any field except their own. They practiced 
their art of exegesis on the masterpieces of older au- 





1And what about the so-called Beat Generation? That was in 
fact a small rebel band, one that hoped to speak for the new 
writers of its time, but found that most of these were another breed 
of duck with a different sort of quack. Some of the Beats, how- 
ever—notably Jack Kerouac (born 1922) and Allen Ginsberg (born 
1926)—were among the “madmen and outlaws” who served as 
models for the real generation that was later to appear. 
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thors, including several of the World War I genera- 
tion: Faulkner especially, but also Fitzgerald, Hem- 
ingway, Cummings, and Hart Crane. Students 
admired the masterpieces and dreamed of the age in 
which they were written, a time when nobody, so it 
seemed, was silent or cautious or apathetic and no- 
body was tempted to ask the anguished question, 
“Who am I?” The result was that members of the 
Lost Generation were lucky once again, in a late af- 
ternoon of adulation and nostalgia. 

Hemingway and James Thurber died in 1961, 
Faulkner and Cummings in 1962. Those four deaths 
in a little more than a year changed the whole order 
of precedence in the literary world. The New York 
Times Book Review printed the results of an in- 
quiry—one can hardly say “inquest” in this con- 
nection—into opinions about who would take their 
places at the long table. The six critics queried by the 
Times had dozens of authors to mention, but reached 
no agreement as to which of them ranked highest. 
There was in fact a three-year interregnum in the 
kingdom of letters. Then suddenly in 1965 a new 
generation came to public notice, ten or fifteen years 
behind schedule, but complete by then with its lead- 
ers and spokesmen, its costumes, its music, its new 
style of life, and moving with disciplined indiscipline 
toward a general assault on the fathers. It had opin- 
ions on all topics and poured them forth in some- 
thing that was close to being a new language, a free- 
swinging mixture of jive and pedantry. The new men 
had no patience at all with the religion of art or with 
lives sacrificed to the dream of ultimately producing 
masterpieces; “Now! Now!” they kept demanding. If 
more of its members had survived, the Lost Genera- 
tion might have felt lonely and puzzled in the new at- 
mosphere. One might say that its luck had continued 
to the end, with many of its members choosing the 
right time to die. 


2. 


over the years, but I saw less of them after 1942 

or thereabouts. By that time World War II was 
scattering the active ones. I was a deaf man living in 
the country, hoeing my garden. Some of them I saw 
on weekly visits to New York, which was still the cen- 
ter of literary life—but it was rather less of a center 
than before and chiefly one, it seemed to me, for 
younger age groups. Among middle-aged writers the 
political arguments of the 1930s—over the New Deal, 
Trotsky, Spain, and the Russian purges—had left fis- 
sures, some of which were never to be closed (as for 
instance the one between Hemingway and Dos Pas- 
sos that opened during the Spanish Civil War). That 
may be part of a pattern in writers' lives: at first they 
are happy to roam in bands, then year by year they 
retire from the herd like old bull elephants. Still, the 
famous writers of my own age and others who de- 
served to be famous were reassuring though invisible 


i them all and some have been my friends 
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presences. Delighted by each public sign of recogni- 
tion, I did what I could to explain features of their 
work that I thought had been missed. They were our 
spokesmen, after all, and every glittering success they 
made reflected on the rest of us. Fitzgerald was not 
the only one to feel that we were all playing on the 
Same team. 

Now most of the team is gone and the survivors 
are left with the sense of having plodded with others 
to the tip of a long sandspit where they stand ex- 
posed, surrounded by water, waiting for the tide to 
come in. 

I confess to sharing the weakness often imputed to 
members of the generation, Dos Passos and Heming- 
way in particular: that of living too much in the past. 
“But we had such good times then,” I find myself 
Saying with others. We thought of ourselves as being 
wise, disillusioned, cynical, but we were wide-eyed 
children with a child’s capacity for enjoyment. Did 
other generations ever laugh so hard together, drink 
and dance so hard, or do crazier things just for the 
hell of it? Perhaps some did—most certainly they 
did—but they did not leave behind such vivid records 
of their grand parties and their mornings after. Those 
records testified to a bargain made with themselves 
by writers of the generation. They had taken more 
liberties than other people, and in return they had 
accepted the duty of portraying their new world in all 
its exultancy and heartbreak. 

The good writers regarded themselves as an elite, a 
word that later came to be a sneer. They were an elite 
not by birth or money or education, not even by ac- 
claim—though they would have it later—but rather by 
such inner qualities as energy, independence, vision, 
rigor, an original way of combining words (a style, a 
"voice"), and utter commitment to a dream. Those 
qualities they grouped together as their “talent,” about 
which they spoke as if it were something precariously in 
their possession, a blooded animal, perhaps, to be fed, 
trained, guarded carefully, and worked to the limit of 
its power, but not beyond. At a time when Faulkner 
needed money, he refused a tempting commission to 
write a nonfiction book. “I’m like the old mare,” he told 
me, “who has been bred and dropped foal 15 to 16 
times, and she has a feeling that she has only 3 or 4more 
in her and can’t afford to spend one on something out- 
side.” Wolfe wrote to his editor, Max Perkins: “As for 
that powerful and magnificent talent I had two years 
ago—in the name of God is that to be lost entirely 
. . . 7?" He seemed to regard his talent as a proud stal- 
lion that could be crippled or stolen by his enemies. 
Hemingway had a different comparison: he said that 
his talent was like a gas flame that he kept turning lower 
and lower until there was an explosion. Fitzgerald 
wrote to his daughter the spring before he died: “I am 
not a great man but sometimes I think the impersonal 
and objective quality of my talent and the sacrifice of it, 
in pieces, to preserve its essential value has some sort of 
epic grandeur.” 

That last was too big a phrase and Fitzgerald apol- 
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ogized. “Anyhow,” he continued, “after hours I con- 
sole myself with delusions of that sort.” But the ear- 
lier phrase “impersonal and objective” was not 
delusive when applied to the talent of all those 
writers. For one thing, they tried to be accurate ob- 
servers of their age; for another, they regarded their 
talent as something apart from their ordinary selves. 
Hence, their efforts to preserve the talent were self- 
less, after a fashion, or at least ran counter in many 
cases to their material interests. A question they 
asked themselves was, “How can I best live in order 
to produce the books that are in me?” It was a profes- 
sional question, and the adjective reminds me of a 
brief scene in Tender Is the Night. The scene is from 
the section of the novel that presents Dr. Richard Di- 
ver as a brilliant young psychiatrist. While studying 
in Zurich he has met Nicole Warren, beautiful, rich, 
and a patient, at the time, in Professor Dohmler's 
psychiatric clinic. Nicole falls in love with Dick, and 
the experience leads to a partial cure of her psy- 
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chosis. The Swiss doctors are afraid that Dick will ei- 
ther jilt her and cause a relapse or else marry her and 
ruin his own career. 

“I have nothing to do with your personal reac- 
tions,” Professor Dohmler says. “But I have much to 
do with the fact that this so-called ‘transference’ must 
be terminated.” 

“It’s certainly a situation,” Dick says. 

The eminent professor raises himself, Fitzgerald 
tells us, “like a legless man mounting a pair of 
crutches.” “But it is a professional situation,” he 
thunders quietly. 

And so it is with many situations in the lives of the 
writers I have been discussing. Marriages, divorces, 
friendships made and broken, heavy drinking, follies 
of various sorts—not to mention “strategies,” as Ken- 
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neth Burke would call them, including the creation of 
a persona to serve as the imaginary author of one’s 
books—even fits of madness in one case and suicide 
in two others—were they not largely the result of pro- 
fessional decisions made in the hope or despair of 
producing masterpieces?. 

Writers of the generation were intensely am- 
bitious, but only in the professional field. Heming- 
way was an exception here: he was cursed with a pas- 
sion to excel in every field, but writing came first for 
him, in the beginning as in the end. The others, even 
Fitzgerald after the years of early success, were 
rather modest in their demands on life. No, they 
didn’t in the least object to earning money, but they 
devoutly planned to earn it in such a way as not to 
forfeit their independence or diminish the future 
value of their talent. They also didn’t object, as a 
general rule, to living in comfort, to having rich or 
prominent friends, and to being looked at admiringly 
by beddable young women (a prerogative of success 
to be observed in many fields, but perhaps in the lit- 
erary field more than in others outside the per- 
forming arts). Sometimes they pretended to be indif- 
ferent to such things, and to money, too, and the 
pretense led to a number of farcical situations. But 
their taste for worldly rewards was never a “dirty 
little secret,” as Norman Podhoretz was to call it in 
speaking of his own contemporaries. I am trying not 
to idealize the picture. There were acts of generosity 
toward rivals, and there were also jealousies galore, 
backbitings and scratchings, and jabs to the kidney 
in a clinch. It has to be said with emphasis, however, 
that the good writers of the generation were not bent 
on “making it” in the later sense of the phrase: that 
is, they didn’t want to acquire power over others in 
the contemporary world or to be the boss man of an 
organization. Those ambitions would have seemed to 
them cheap and conventional, like the dream of own- 
ing a chauffeur-driven Cadillac. Their dream was of 
having place and power in a more lasting world, of 
being the lords of language and the captains general 
of plots and characters. 

“I want to be one of the greatest writers who have 
ever lived, don’t you?” 

That remark of Fitzgerald’s to Edmund Wilson, 
made shortly after they both got out of Princeton, 
has been quoted many times and by Wilson first of 
all, in his “Thoughts on Being Bibliographed.” Wil- 
son’s comment on the remark has also been quoted, 
but it will bear repeating once again. “Scott,” he 
says, “had been reading Booth Tarkington, Compton 
Mackenzie, H. G. Wells and Swinburne; but when 
he later got to better writers, his standards and his 
achievement went sharply up, and he would always 
have pitted himself against the best in his own line 
that he knew. I thought his remark rather foolish at 
the time, yet it was one of the things that made me 
respect him, and I am sure that his intoxicated ardor 
represented a healthy way for a young man of talent 
to feel.” Other young men of talent felt the same de- 
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sire, at the time, to pit themselves against the best 
they knew. It is a feeling that casts light, for example, 
on Hemingway’s later brag to Lillian Ross of the 
New Yorker. “I started out very quiet and I beat Mr. 
Turgenev," he said. “Then I trained hard and I beat 
Mr. de Maupassant. I’ve fought two draws with Mr. 
Stendhal, and I think I had an edge in the last one." 
Apparently “the last one" was not For Whom the Bell 
Tolls, in which it is hard to find a suggestion of 
Stendhal. My notion about The Bell is that he wrote 
it with at least a vague image in mind of War and 
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Peace, and that the image spurred him on to produce 
what is truly the best and richest of his novels. One 
can say that its low standing with the critical profes- 
sion is a scandal, but to compare the finished book 
with War and Peace is more than Hemingway him- 
self would dare. “Nobody,” he told Miss Ross long 
after The Bell was published, “is going to get me in 
any ring with Mr. Tolstoy.” 


ow that time and men have passed, com- 
parisons—not that one—have to be drawn 

and general statements, some of them nega- 

tive, have to be made. Not one member of the gener- 
ation carried out Fitzgerald’s ambition of winning a 
place among “the greatest writers who have ever 
lived.” Not one of its novelists, even Faulkner, can be 
set rightly beside Dostoevsky or Dickens, let alone 
Tolstoy, and not one of its poets ranks with Browning 
or Whitman, let alone with the giants of earlier times. 
Faulkner was its greatest man, the one most likely to 
remain a world figure by virtue of an imaginative 
power that has seldom been equaled. His place 
would be still more secure if A Fable, to which he de- 
voted most of his energy for twelve years, had be- 
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come the great novel he intended it to be; but that 
project of retelling the Gospels in terms of the Great 
War was not the one he should have undertaken. 
The Yoknapatawpha books are his achievement, and 
this in retrospect seems very deep and not so broad 
as we had hoped, a Grand Canyon rather than a con- 
tinent. 

Hemingway is out of favor, partly because of his 
public image and partly because his work is seldom 
considered as a whole. There are interconnections 
that make the books more impressive when taken to- 
gether: for example, Robert Jordan’s death at a 
bridge in Spain is a sequel to Frederic Henry’s es- 
cape from death—and from the Italian army—at a 
bridge over the Isonzo. Also it must not be forgotten 
that Hemingway effected a change in the style and 
vision of writers all over the world, including many 
who never acknowledged the debt. Fitzgerald seems 
a great man in retrospect, but his greatness has to be 
pieced together—from Gatsby, from a few of the sto- 
ries, from his comments on the age, from the Rose- 
mary section of Tender Is the Night (yes, and from 
the final chapters, too)—then has to be cemented with 
the legend of his life. The figure he presents is that of 
a broken Apollo, salvaged by divers from the wreck 
of an Athenian galley, powerful in conception, but 
with fragments missing. 

Those three men and several of their contempo- 
raries were extraordinary persons, but they lacked 
the capacity for renewed growth after middle age 
that has marked some of the truly great writers. After 
all, that is a rare capacity: one thinks of Goethe first, 
then of Tolstoy (but with questions about his later 
Work), then of Hardy, Shaw, Thomas Mann, André 
Gide, but not of many others. In American literature 
there is only Henry James, who set out in a new di- 
rection at fifty-two after his venture into the theater 
had ended with a disaster. The writers of the Lost 
Generation, as a rule, had done their best work be- 
fore they were forty-five and they had no second ca- 
reers. Wilson might be an exception here, with his in- 
tellectual stamina and his lifelong rage for exploring 
new subjects, but even in his admirable case one feels 
more vigor of conception in the earlier work. Of the 
others who lived beyond sixty, the most one can say 
is that they held out, guarded their talent as best 
they could, and remained in a true sense incor- 
ruptible. 

And what of the dream that seems to have been re- 
jected by a new generation, to judge by its literary 
manifestos; I mean the dream all these writers had of 
bringing new masterpieces to birth? Some of these 
they left behind, but fewer than they had hoped. Of 
course, the word "masterpiece" has two different and 
rather special connotations: it is applied either to 
works that are impressive in scope (without being 
overblown) or else to more limited works that are rel- 
atively faultless in execution. Only two works of the 
first type were produced by the generation: they are 
U.S.A., which is grand in conception but often 


tedious in the writing, and For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
which, for all the faults that have been urged against 
it, is on the scale of the great nineteenth-century nov- 
els. Works of the second type are more numerous, as 
one might expect of a generation preoccupied with 
form: there are Gatsby, A Farewell to Arms, Our 
Town, The Old Man and the Sea. . . not to mention 
half a dozen books by other writers. There are also 
the works that are unforgettable in spite of some ob- 
vious weakness in design: The Sound and the Fury, 
Tender Is the Night, The Hamlet (my favorite among 
Faulkner’s novels, though I wouldn't ask others to 
agree), and Hart Crane's cycle of poems, The Bridge. 
It may be that such works, flawed but not by any 
means failed, represent the generation in its essence. 
What I said of Fitzgerald might be true of his con- 
temporaries as a group: that their greatness has to be 
pieced together. 


nd how do their productions compare with 
those of earlier times in American literature, 
especially with those of the 1840s and 1850s, 
the period that F. O. Matthiessen and others have 
called “the American Renaissance"? Are any of their 
works on the same level as Walden, Moby Dick, The 
Scarlet Letter, or “Song of Myself’? Instinctively I 
distrust the question. The game of choosing Books 
That Will Live or Ten Books to Take to a Desert Is- 
land is one for innocents or retired professors with 
time on their hands. Every good work has an abso- 
lute, not a comparative, value. Still, I should say that 
Faulkner’s story “The Bear” is as grand in its briefer 
fashion as Moby Dick, that it may be read for as 
long, and that other works by members of the gener- 
ation will have their place among the American clas- 
sics. Beyond that I am unwilling to depose. 

A more fruitful comparison might be one between 
the two eras, just eighty years apart, as periods of lit- 
erary activity. Before the first era, Emerson had 
prophesied, in his bold address “The American 
Scholar,” that a new literature would soon appear on 
this continent. “Our day of dependence, our long ap- 
prenticeship to the learning of foreign. lands, draws 
to a close," he said. *. . . Events, actions arise, that 
must be sung, that will sing themselves." Dozens of 
more or less talented young writers, surrounded by 
hundreds of cranks and come-outers, rushed to an- 
swer his call, each with the feeling that anything was 
possible in the new day. That same feeling of unlim- 
ited possibility prevailed in literature after World 
War I. Young writers then were answering a call not 
from Emerson, whom they did not read, but from 
Joyce and Eliot (with Ezra Pound as prompter of one 
and promoter of both). Ulysses and The Waste Land 
had appeared in the same year, 1922. It seemed that 
their authors had pushed beyond the mountains and 
opened territories that men of the new generation 
were eager to explore. Those younger men were also 
heartened by the example of older American 
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writers—Dreiser, Anderson, Cather, Mencken—who 
were doing some of their best work in the postwar 
years; and before World War II they were being jos- 
tled ahead by still younger writers of talent. With all 
this growth and bustle, as in a midsummer garden, 
the period in American literature was clearly a sec- 
ond flowering. 

Even after frost, the period retains an afterglow. 
One reason for its appeal to younger people, even the 
ones who reject most of its aims, is a gift that many 
of its writers possessed in common: they were almost 
all great spinners and weavers of legend. That gift 
was shown most obviously in the legendary heroes 
they presented as models that would be followed, in 
each case, by thousands of their readers; here one 
thinks of the Hemingway young man like an Indian 
brave, the brilliant and doomed Fitzgerald young 
man, and the Thomas Wolfe young man bent on de- 
vouring the world. Behind such heroes are larger pat- 
terns of myth, notably Fitzgerald's legend of money, 
and Faulkner's legend of the Deep South (with his 
other legend of the dying wilderness), and Heming- 
way's legend-become-ritual, one he repeated in 
many contexts, of giving and accepting death. Hem- 
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ingway and Faulkner most of all, but other writers as 
well, seemed to plunge deep into the past, or into 
themselves, to recover a prelogical and prehistoric 
fashion of looking at the world; then they looked in 
the same fashion at events of their own time and 
thereby surrounded them with a feeling of primitive 
magic (as in “The Bear" and in “Big Two-Hearted 
River"). Perhaps that feeling explains the legendary 
quality of other stories, by these and other writers. In 
a sense the men of the generation were all working 
together to produce a cycle of myths for the new 
age. LI 
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BRIEF LIFE 
I5 BEST 
IN THE END, 
I SUPPOSE 


selected excerpts from the hospital memoirs 
of world-famous aviatrix, Lilly Lohman 








A story by Richard Elman 


l. 


| | or more years than I care to mention I was 
the world's greatest female aviator. They 
called me an aviatrix, though at stunts and 
things I was as good, if not better, than most of 
your men. In the air men and women are equals, 
if nowhere else. 

I do not happen to like very much Communism, 
but they know this to be true, for sure, as a matter 
of fact. Its not that they haven't always liked 
people; I think everybody does sooner or later, if 
they are content to be just plain folks. 

In the course of my life I have known many 
great and famous personalities. Almost none of 
them could be summed up as a man. Winston 
Churchill was certainly not masculine. But he was 
also a big drunk. | 

| have known Sun Yat-sen, Mao Tse-tung, and 
Wiley Post, not to mention the French writer Mal- 
raux, and none of them were so high and mighty 
that they thought less of me for being a person. 

Of the lot I liked Frank Sinatra best. He had a 
funny breath from peppermints. 

Women there certainly were, too, though none 
as famous as the late Isadora Duncan who I never 
really knew, though, once, she flew with me to 
Tomsk to dance on top of a hydroelectric station. 

I can't remember a single word of our conversa- 
tion except that she asked to be let down very 
gently and easily as she was pregnant again and 
inclined to airsickness. 


* * * 


In the end, I suppose, a brief life is best. In all 
candor we are all sometimes bound to get over- 
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enthusiastic once or twice. If you have ever had 
the feeling you are flying over China for the very 
first time, you will know it can't be helped, unless 
you are already so jaded. 

Once, for example, flying over China with my 
first real partner, Jake Constantine, for the first 
ume ever, I had this feeling so strong it was like 
very poor visibility coming in low over the mead- 
ows to Newark Airport. 

I thought of death, I guess, and also about the 
Great Wall underneath our landing gears. It was 
said to be nearly fifteen centuries old. The absence 
of various civilized amenities has never, appar- 
ently, bothered me that much. In the Gobi I have 
eaten yoghurt with my fingers. 


* x * 


I think most often of Jake that he was no 
shirker, and that is about the highest compliment 
one flier can pay to another. In Fukow, another 
time, he was at the controls. I just happened to 
ask, “How fast are we going?” 

“Not too fast . . ." 

"How fast is that?" 

"In ground speed?" 

As a woman, I was never well paid in dollars for 
the flying I did, and added to this was the general 
disabling through educative discriminations to 
which our sex is so prone in this culture. 

It is for such reasons, alone, my equipment was 
so often obsolete. 

But it is only the fool who sits outside the door 
of a festive party and thinks everybody else is hav- 
ing fun. 

HOW FAST DO YOU THINK YOU CAN 
GET US TO GO? I demanded, hoarsely, of Jake. 














NOW WAIT A SEC! 

Jake also said, “Why don’t you make up your 
mind if you want to go fast or slow, and if not, 
why not?” 

As I say, he was no shirker. No slouch. He could 
be adorable, a truly adorable guy, and he naturally 
talked and talked and talked whenever we were in 
the air together. 

“Up or down?” Jake gasped. “Where the hell do 
you think we are? And how fast do you wish to go 
just to stay in the race?” 

“A lot more than this. . . 

“But how much more is a lot?” 

“Not a hell of a lot, maybe just a little. . .” 

I could tell he was unhappy with my indecisive- 
ness. “How much would that be?” 

“Only enough,” I told him, “for comfort’s sake.” 

Again Jake demanded to know approximately 
how fast I thought that might be. 

“As slow as you like,” I explained, “so long as 
we can stay up.” 
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* * * 


Communism is certainly not a twentieth-century 
answer for most of our needs, but I also have 
never much liked the expression “wild blue yon- 
der" which, it seems to me, is certainly a very mas- 
culine way of putting the thing. 

“My dear sweet duck," said Jake, another time 
when we were in the Grumman trimotor with the 
dual controls, “it’s just a matter of taking a long 
time to get there and enjoying every minute of it 
you can because once we get there we'll have to be 
there really for a long long while." 

With Jake sometimes it was as if we had all the 
time in the world to just plain run out of gas. 

I don't know why some men still want to lord it 
over some women like me with stuff like that. 

Later I told him, *I was afraid. You were going 
much too fast for me . . .” 

That's why I think I grabbed for the stick. 

Tosh! Down we went together, though we had 
once been soaring, and in between had really been 
a pretty smooth flight all in all. 

Well, it wasn't the end of the world for us. That 
was much later. 


* * * 


Funny things like that were always happening to 
me in the Air Service, if you ask my opinion. I lost 
a piston head over Peking; and a fuel tank with 
the Flying Tigers where I was, again, a first. 

It was chiefly, though, in the Orient I excelled. 

Another time, having traversed the great, bare, 
parched Mongolian plain, Jake was almost as ex- 
cited as myself, but he assured me: “We’ll make it, 
hon. You'll see. We've just got to keep on trying 
and it won't take forever to get there, either. We'll 
head straight for the Yellowish River and turn 
sharply to the west. If we don't make it there I 


warn you, dearie, you'll be on your own again for 
a while." 

And so I was, alas, for a while, until we were 
able to get aloft again through my efforts, and a 
special lightweight drive shaft lubricant called 
BEPCO. 

I sometimes think a relationship based on flying 
together is the coming thing for modern men and 
women, and there is no doubt whatsoever in my 
mind that I was one of your forerunners. 


A 


People are sometimes asking me, though, “Lilly 
Lohman, what else did you happen to be doing in 
the Orient all those years?” 

All I can ever reply is that landscape. A place of 
strange configurations like that makes for even 
stranger entanglements, and for a long long while I 
was certainly one of them. 

From the air I was probably a sight to Oriental 
eyes: my long red hair which I washed every day 
with beer streamed brilliantly over my goggles like 
a fine silk scarf. It swirled about the cockpit in tan- 
gles, as I recall. 


* * * 


In fact, Jake and I shared much in common: the 
people, the food, the sights, long naps in the sun 
in Penang, and cocktails on the terrace in Manda- 
lay when the sun was going down. 

In the cockpit of our two-seater I always carried 
a special silver flask of martinis prepared by that 
tall, handsome, deaf-mute bartender with the sweet 
smile from the Raffles Bar in Singapore which 
Jake insisted were absolute perfection. A matter of 
taste, I suppose. He had never been with me to old 
Wang's place in Shanghai. Though, as I say, for a 
while we seemed to have so much in common we 
could share, it was probably a good thing he was 
shortly to go off elsewhere. When your mate has 
gone off as suddenly as Jake had to, flying solo for 
a while is presumably a useful experience. 

In the years 1932 to 1934 I barnstormed nearly 
all of the ancient kingdom of Cambodia, as well as 
certain ports of the Philippines, Borneo, and Sara- 
wak, and thats how I came to be a beautiful 
woman. From certain of the antique sculptures at 
Angkor Wat I learned serenity and poise. That's 
also how I got to know Maurice, my French flying 
ace from the Great War, who smuggled, in his 
own rather battered Renault biplane, opium (and 
certain of its by-products) on a regular basis to a 
Portuguese shrimp merchant in Macao. 

That was an exciting time to be alive, though we 
were not, always, so free together on the ground as 
we might have liked to be. Once aloft, Maurice 
taught me how to undulate gently with my tail in 
the air before executing the roll-over, the double 
roll-over, and the triple spin. 
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I think I’ve never known another ace like Mau- 
rice. And what if I ever did? It’s nice to believe 
such things can happen to you again and again, 
and again. 

When he eventually left me on a solo flight to 
Rio to return to his trade, I knew I had become 
rather attached to Maurice. More than the moon 
and all the stars in the night sky of a clear New 
England day in June, or maybe September, I had 
sort of come to adore my gallant Frenchman. 

What is it with me and such men? Never mind 
the word men, what is it with me? Why do I al- 
ways tend to regard the end of a trip as rejection? 
Are pauses necessarily neglect? In Nepal he had 
blacked my eye and called me “mon âme,” but, 
then again, I am not such an easy person to get 
along with, and nobody ever really has forever and 
forever, because if I once tell myself I don’t want 
that other thing anymore, then why am I always 
feeling it has never happened to me when it just 
isn’t happening with me right now? 

Right this minute, as a matter of fact, Pm afraid 
that’s about all you will be able to get of my per- 
sonal life from these memoirs. There must be times 
when one wants only to sit back and read a good 
book about the lives of others and, if not, why not 
now? 


3; 


For his ways with spare parts Paul Garheit was 
not to be denied, but there were just so many 
times when he would not, and when and where 
was usually a matter of safety, or his convenience, 
or perhaps both. It was usually when we were in 
flight. 

Paul was a German mechanic by trade. I never 
held that against him. He grunted a lot when he 
worked. I never held that against him either, be- 
cause he serviced my plane better than almost any- 
body previously. I came to love his grease-stained 
coveralls, fingers, and coarse, blond, crew-cut hair. 
After I ran across him in New Zealand, together 
we made my second barnstorming tour of the Far 
East. Paul was so expert he was not always an 
easy man to get along with, and then, too, he 
could be so very silent. It was almost like a kind of 
communion. 

Paul taught me things about feathering and 
flaps I had never dreamed were possible. We flew 
by instruments together to deliver mail to really 
far-out outposts in Coomanda and Clitinacia; 
eventually he made me trade in my Ford with the 
twin sixty Pratt Whitneys for a huge old Fokker 
with a pressurized cabin that was, oddly enough, 
much more maneuverable, and could attain to alti- 
tudes which, as I say, I had never dreamed pos- 
sible. 

I always considered myself pretty lucky to have 
such a man in constant attendance over my equip- 
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ment. I was then earning rather small sums at 
crop-spraying which, in the inflated currencies of 
that period, quickly were expended on trifles, and 
there were times, believe me, when I couldn’t be 
sure how my next meal would be coming to us. 

As I say, Paul was a fine teacher, but he could 
be coarse and was easily cross with me when I 
made mistakes, and never very capable of much 
real tenderness except about the plane itself, which 
he adored, which is too bad because I think he 
missed out on a lot of living, though he really had 
his own special thing he did with the wrench and 
pliers that I, for one, was never quite able to put 
down. For the work I got out of him I loved him 
and was properly ungrateful, though he was always 
well paid. 


* * * 


When Paul Garheit left my life I stopped wear- 
ing underpants altogether for five long years. 

There were still parts of the globe that had not 
been navigated by air, including sections of the 
Hudson's Bay. 

For a while I found I had a full life, a crowded 
life, and what was left of it beyond flying was of- 
ten spent weeping, until I could turn my head to 
more practical matters. 

In those days, I hung around, for the most part, 
with much younger aviators, both male and fe- 
male. Though rather inexperienced, for the most 
part, as fliers, they often came rather well in- 
structed. 

If, as I suppose, I was sort of a help to them 
too, } never felt in such company completely like 
myseli. It was like being suddenly handed the stick 
when all you wanted to do, really, was lie back 
and quietly stargaze. 

| suppose it was their fault as much as mine. 
The young are ignorant and callous but they will 
insist on taking over, always, and sometimes they 
are more subtle about things than they let on. 

In any case, my feelings were too easily hurt. I 
am, after all, a woman. When it seemed as if I 
had given away a million bucks in practical advice 
for nothing, I decided to make a start at writing 
these memoirs. 

That was the summer of the last Paraguayan Ex- 
position when I did skywriting and, at first, it came 
easily to me. My early life had been so clouded 
over with small griefs and minor irritations that it 
was no trouble at all to show how my mother and 
father had never wanted me though when I came 
to the point where both died in a car crash on a 
two-lane highway near Quog, I decided we all had 
certain bitter pills to swallow, like forgiveness, and 
I revised, mostly for my own sake, but also for 
profit. The present volume is all I really wish to 
Share with the world at large who are my public, 
and maybe not even so much finally because I am 
fifty-nine, and if nothing much is happening that’s 





new to my life maybe it will again fairly soon, if I 
am really very patient. 


Pretty soon I would like to learn how to fly un- 
der water. 

When the air has a breath like mimosa dust it 
can still make me sneeze for joy; I am glad to be 
alive. 

Pleasures like that have always been so momen- 
tary for me, nothing more. I am always sorry to 
have to look away and leave them far behind. 

It may just be a matter of time. I find the older I 
get I get even older, as if by some fierce weird pro- 
gression of spirit, so that if every crash landing is not 
the occasion to try again in a better faster craft, it will 
certainly be so for someone else, or other. 

For example, people like you are always won- 
dering if you and I couldn't get together on a 
flight somewhere. About such things I have learned 
to have a certain amount of phlegm. Sooner or 
later, I say, if not now, then later, here, or on the 
astral plane. 


* * * 


That time I went to Buenos Aires was certainly 
not the high point of my life, though it was far 


from the worst. That was easily the time I went to 
Bogota, Colombia. 

Buenos Aires was the time with Alfredo, an Ital- 
ian gentleman from Brazil, who was surely not a 
good friend, although the attraction we had for 
each other was mutual. 

In fact, some people were saying love at first 
sight. He wasn't famous. He wasn't very rich. He 
wasn't even very good at flying, but he was like a 
prince of a fellow to me, and that was more than I 
had ever bargained for. 

When people say they lived happily ever after 
they are talking about Alfredo and myself, for as 
long as it lasted, which doesn't mean we didn't 
have our problems, too, just like any other young 
couple in love. 

In Buenos Aires, to begin with, our sort of 
people can be very selfish, and it was hard to meet 
up with our peers, much less friends of similar 
convictions. 

The whole trip down by air I was madly in love 
with Alfredo and his moustaches that sometimes 
seemed like whirling propellers. 

Life along the Pampas was dull for most of the 
pampered set in which we moved, a prop wash of 
the good old days of the Boom, and, in the main, I 
found Argentina sort of dirty that year, like most 
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everything is nowadays, but I can tell you Bo- 
gota was certainly no better, if not much 
Worse. 

It so happened the trip back up, Pm happy to 
report, was certainly not so very unpleasant, 
though it mostly was for a while around the outer 
edges of the Mato Grosso where, because of all the 
heat and flies, I got airsick the first time 
ever. 

To be truly considerate, it is fair to say there 
were flies everywhere except on dear Alfredo, he 
being sort of native to the place, and the heat 
came and went in spasms that were truly breath- 
taking when you weren't feeling all sweaty under 
your thick rubberized flying suit. 

Near Moltafuega Do Belem particles of a light 
so charged they clung everywhere clung to myself 
and Alfredo so that I felt we had surely to pull 
something off to get free, though what exactly puz- 
zles me even to this day. 

You'll note I do not mention his three-year-old 
boy, Gazo. 

In fact, I rarely quote Alfredo exactly on any 
subject, just as I leave aside myself, in the main. 

Its a matter of some convenience for me to re- 
member, now that I am getting old, the men in my 
life only by the trips we once took together, and 
not in any lurid detail. 

I guess you really can't expect to be any differ- 
ent if you still hope for the best. 

Ours is a generation that has not so much died 
out as been incorporated. 

It seems they were all waiting to die, or, as we 
say, getting ready for death, anyway, and since it 
is always out there, waiting for every one of us 
someday, the mere fact that they suddenly decided 
to join themselves to it like blowflies in midair is 
not much of an excuse for quite so much resigna- 
tion. 

I guess I’m not making enough sense, am I? I 
love death just as much as the next girl, which is 
why, when I have been feeling good, I have lived 
such a life as this, but ever since the vertigo at- 
tacks began and my subsequent hospitalization, 
Ive always felt a whole lot closer to it, like now, 
that it almost has a certain smell. 

Would you believe, subsequently, the happiness 
I have known has always been so tentative that 
sometimes when a piston has misfired, or a fuel 
line snapped, I have felt the need so strongly to be 
good to the next person who came into my life, 
whoever he or she was, that as I grow older I 
sometimes feel it may not happen again soon be- 
cause there is just not enough time left in the 
world to tip one's wings for everybody, including 
myself, and certainly nowhere near enough, I sus- 
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pect, to tell you of all the truly marvelous things 
I've seen and done which is, after all, the subject 
of this brief autobiographical memoir. 


4. 


If and when I do die I want the following: a fu- 
neral, mourners, a procession, preferably of my 
good friends, and a slab of that excellent cozy 
French Brie they sell in the store on the corner of 
Eighth and Sixth Avenues, if anybody should hap- 
pen to be passing by there at the time. 

It's about the same way I feel as on the subject 
of reincarnation. 

Weddings are quite another matter, and con- 
firmations. 


* * * 


If I have anything to say to the woman of today 
it is be strong, stand by your man, life is worth liv- 
ing at any cost, and it is better to sleep with a live 
hero by your side than to have to, as I once did, 
cast the ashes of a former lover across all of Cen- 
tral Park while intoning Whitman's Leaves of Grass 
as if this were poetry. 

The second thing I want to say to the woman of 
today makes just as much sense under certain cir- 
cumstances: Be happy, and lead your own life. If any 
man says he wants to go along with you, all the bet- 
ter. Sooner or later, sister, you're bound to meet up 
with someone who will, and, if not, why? 

It is just not too much to ask of a man that he be 
faithful to you and, even if it is, it’s worth trying. 

Long ago I read of a witch who could cure all 
men of their infirmities with the simple panacea 
we have come to call dying. 

Now if there is any group I know of that has 
been bad-mouthed, it is certainly witches. 

The sister in question did what she did because 
she believed it was pretty hard to be a man and 
remain happy, though I’m sure some people would 
say she was being hostile. 

Some people are always saying a lot of things 
that just aren't so. 

You know and I know how much we have to 
take from the average male to keep him even re- 
motely happy. 

I think it's about time women like ourselves had 
something to say about who we were keeping 
happy, and who not. 

Because if there's one more thing I can say to 
the woman of today it is they have no right what- 
soever to expect happiness unless they are pre- 
pared, occasionally, to treat their sisters as they 
would themselves and maybe, even, gently enough, 
Pm sure, let a few good men down. 
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- INGLENOOK VINEYARDS, NAPA VALLEY, CALIFORNIA S — — 


IN ORDER TO TALK ABOUT WINE, 


YOU HAVE TO LEARN THE LANGUAGE. | - 


Wine has its own language, not in order to be 
uppity or anything like that. 

Rather, wine words are used in an effort to 
describe taste sensations — an impossible task from 
the start since taste can t really be put into words, 
and everyone has a different sense of it. 

Be that as it may, here is a glossary of wine 
terms brought to you by Inglenook, the most 
expensive wine made in America. 

We ve divided our vocabulary into two 
sections in order to cover those words which describe 
taste sensations observed in the mouth and those 
observed in the nose. 


WORDS OF MOUTH. 


ACIDITY : The essential natural sourness which gives bite 
on the tongue. It is an important keeping quality and con- 
tributes to bouquet. 

BALANCED: The best combination of physical compo- 
nents—fruit, alcohol, tannin, acid, and the less tangible grace 
elements of "breed," "character," and "finesse." 

BIG: A wine strong of flavor and 
high in alcohol and acidity. 

BODY : The feeling of weight in the 
mouth, a tactile sense of substance 
that depends on the solids in solution 
and which distinguishes heavy from 
light wines. 

CHARACTER: Complexity in a 
wine that shows unmistakable and 
distinctive features, possibly defying 
precise description. 

DELICATE: A light and agreeable 
balance of flavor and quality. 
DEPTH: Subtle richness giving a feeling of many 
flavor-layers. 

DRY : Complete absence of sweetness. 

EARTHY : A mineral or organic taste of the soil or terrain. 
FINE: Superior overall quality and complexity. 

FINISH: The “aftertaste,” or the firm and distinctive 
flavor remaining after swallowing a well- 

balanced wine. 

FOXY : Describing the distinctive spicy tang of native 
American grapes. 

FULL-BODIED: Thick in the tactile sense. 
LIGHT: Slender of body. 

LUSCIOUS: All the balance qualities of 
softness, sweetness, fruitiness and ripeness. 
MELLOW: Soft, ripe and well-matured. 
NOBLE: Wine of consistent and continuing 
great quality and elegance. 

NUTTY : A crisp, almost salty taste used to 
describe some heavy, dry white wines and Sherry. 
RICH: A full, but not necessarily sweet, 
combination of fruit, flavor and body. 

RIPE: Wine in its full bloom of maturity and 
mellowness. 


Foxy wine. 














ROBUST: Tough, full-bodied wine with much tannin that 
makes it appear immature, though it may develop in time. 
VELVETY : An expression of soft, silky smoothness, 
implying complexity and quality. 

VIGOROUS: A lively, healthy, winey sense of taste 
descriptive of developing young wines. 


WORDS OF NOSE. 


ACIDITY : Present and natural in 

all grapes and wines. Proper acidity 

in a young wine gives it liveliness 

and a pleasant mouthwatering quality. 
AROMA: The perfume of the grape, 
in contrast to "bouquet" which is 

the smell of the wine itself. 
BOUQUET: The smell of wine, 

being characteristic odors developed 
by oxidation of fruit acids and alcohol. 
CLEAN: The absence of foreign or 
unpleasant smells. 

DEEP: A bouquet of full, rich and lasting quality. 
FLINTY : The smell of struck flint, typical of certain 
austere dry wines from high mineral soil. | 
FRAGRANT: Attractively and naturally scented. 
FRUITY: A pleasantly ripe but not necessarily grapy smell. 
GRAPY: A rich, sweet aroma produced by certain 

grape varieties. 
NOSE: The combined bouquet and 
aroma of a wine. 

PERFUME: A quality of bouquet 
developed in the maturing process, 
as opposed to aroma. 

SPICY : Rich and herb-like. 
STALKY: A descriptive smell of 
damp twigs. 

WOODY: A particular smell derived 
from aging in oak casks. F 


WINE LANGUAGE, SELF TAUGHT. 


Of course, the best way to learn the language 
of wine is not from a book or a list of words like 
this, but rather from the wine you drink. 

And if you buy the best wine you can afford, 
expressions like "such body," "such balance, 
and "such bouquet" will spring to mind. 

Such is the case with Inglenook. 

When tasted against the finest 
French wines at the National Auction 
of Rare European and American wines, 
Inglenook Estate Bottled wine evoked 
an outpouring of superlatives which 
included most of the above and some 
no one had ever heard of. 

Try Inglenook yourself. 

It's guaranteed to improve your 
vocabulary with only one glass. 





QOH b VN N Nw 
Bouquet. 






NNN 
The nose of wine. 


INGLENOO 


We make the most expensive wine in America. 


This ad isone of a series. If you'd like copies of the other ads, send your name and address to The Cellarmaster, Box B, Inglenook Vineyards, Rutherford, CA 94573. 
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t is surprising that Pittsburgh should have pro- 
duced two of the greatest collectors in history: 
Andrew Mellon and Henry Clay Frick. Both 

were businessmen and in their early days the busi- 
ness community in Pittsburgh regarded collecting 
with suspicion, if not with distaste. There is a re- 
vealing report handed in to Andrew Mellon’s fa- 
ther, Judge Thomas Mellon, who had sent an 
agent from his bank to investigate Frick as a credit 
risk and was told: “Lands good, ovens well built, 
manager on job all day, keeps books evenings, 
may be a little too enthusiastic about pictures but 
not enough to hurt.” 

On further acquaintance Judge Mellon must 
have come to like the young and enterprising coke 
manufacturer, who became one of his son’s closest 
friends. Frick was five years older than Andrew 
Mellon, and thus somewhat more sophisticated. He 
acted as mentor when in their twenties, in 1880, 
the two traveled to Europe for the first time. Mel- 
lon returned bringing with him a painting for 
which he had paid a thousand dollars, and busi- 
nessmen who had admired his sagacity began to 
question their judgment. 

Through Frick, Andrew Mellon met a partner in 
Knoedler and Company, Charles S. Carstairs, a 
man of considerable social charm who was far 
more influential in the formation of American col- 
lections than is generally known. From 1899 until 
the twenties virtually every picture that Mellon 
bought came from Knoedler’s. And even though 
Mellon met Joseph Duveen during the twenties, he 
continued to buy chiefly from Knoedler's. It was 
only at the end of his life that he made important 
purchases from the rival firm. With one exception, 
when he negotiated for a picture directly with the 
owner, everything of significance he acquired came 
either from Knoedler's or Duveen. 

In 1900 Andrew Mellon was married. He 
brought his bride from a beautiful country house 
in England to an ugly, and for a Pittsburgher al- 
ready rich, rather modest residence on Forbes 
Street, a part of the East End of Pittsburgh which 
remains strikingly unattractive. Paul Mellon, his 
son, has said of his first home: “The halls were 
dark, the walls were dark, and outside Pittsburgh 
itself was very dark." Perhaps in an effort to miti- 
gate the bleakness of these surroundings, the in- 
ventory of Knoedler's showed that in 1899 Andrew 
Mellon spent more than $20,000 on pictures. He 
bought, however, paintings which can be described 
only as mediocre and which have all mercifully 
disappeared. For Troyon's Cows in a Meadow, the 
most expensive canvas that year, he paid $17,000; 
for Cazin's Moonlight Effects, $3000; and for Van 
Boskerck's Sunset, Pulborough, Sussex, perhaps to 
make his wife less homesick, $750. Many years 
later he asked Roland Knoedler: “When I first 
started buying pictures, why didn't you offer me 
Gainsboroughs, Rembrandts, Frans Hals, et 


cetera?” To which the dealer replied: “Because you 
would not have bought them.” One wonders 
whether this is quite true. 


he evolution of Andrew Mellon as a col- 

lector, up to about 1928, seems to have 

passed through three phases: the first was 
his rather naive acquisition of overvalued Barbizon 
painters and their entourage—pictures intended to 
be hung in his first house. Clanging streetcars and 
dusty traffic, however, must have made his life on 
Forbes Street grim. In 1916 he bought a more suit- 
able residence on Woodland Road, one of the few 
pleasant and restricted streets in the East End of 
Pittsburgh. The house, built by Alexander Laugh- 
lin, a partner in the steel firm of Jones & Laugh- 
lin, was vaguely Jacobean in style. It was sur- 
rounded by attractive gardens, and it managed to 
suggest, even in the smoky atmosphere of Pitts- 
burgh, the civilized charm of an English country 
house. This must have pleased Andrew Mellon, 
who had long since fallen under the spell of 
England, a country he visited repeatedly, spending 
many of his happiest days there. It was this Anglo- 
philia which, outside his business, molded his life; 
and it was the National Gallery in Trafalgar 
Square which always remained for him the ideal 
museum and the model for the institution he was 
to establish in Washington. 

In the daytime the house on Woodland Road 
was as full of sunshine as the smoke of Pitts- 
burgh's blast furnaces and steel mills permitted: 
but at night one had a general sense of gloom, the 
darkness broken by patches of light where reflec- 
tors on paintings illumined the muted colors of 
English and Dutch portraits and landscapes. I re- 
member on one occasion seeing emerge from the 
shadows a frail, fastidiously dressed man with high 
cheekbones, silver hair, and a carefully trimmed 
moustache. He was most impressive in an aristo- 
cratic, patrician way. I found him, however, excep- 
tionally silent, as I tried my best to convey my ad- 
miration for his collection. He was inarticulate on 
the subject of art. Even the names of the artists 
whose works he owned occasionally escaped him. 
But from the way he looked at his paintings, from 
the sheer intensity of his scrutiny, I knew that he 
had a deep feeling for what he collected, a rela- 
tionship to his pictures which I have rarely found 
in the many collectors I have known. 

The canvases in the house on Woodland Road 
introduced the second phase of Andrew Mellon's 
collecting. They were all of excellent quality, and 
many of them are now in the National Gallery of 
Art. 

When he became Secretary of the Treasury in 





Andrew W. Mellon on his 75th birthday, 1930. 
See page 82 for a biographical sketch. 
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1921, he rented an apartment at 1785 Massachu- 
setts Avenue. More masterpieces arrived to deco- 
rate his new residence. His taste was still personal, 
not institutional. As he wrote the Duchess of Rut- 
land in 1926, “I have no gallery with paintings or 
tapestries. I have only those paintings and a few 
tapestries which I have acquired from time to time 
when I had suitable places in my residence. I have 
not had occasion to consider acquisition of such 
for public purposes.” 

He seems to have wanted paintings which would 
offer him an escape into an ideal world filled with 
civilized human beings, often portrayed in the 
midst of beautiful scenery. Passing much of his life 
in Washington among dreary officeholders and in 
Pittsburgh, where day after day he faced the 
smoke and dirty fog which produced his wealth, he 
wished to dream of a pleasanter environment. His 
portraits of George IV and the Duchess of Devon- 
shire by Gainsborough, of Miss Urquhart by Rae- 
burn, of Lady Caroline Howard by Reynolds, of- 
fered imaginary companionship with people whose 
personalities did not jar and whose presence did 
not in any way affect his reticence. Similarly, his 
views of the flat terrain of Holland bathed in crys- 
talline air, and his scenes of English country life il- 
lumined by the dappled sunshine falling through 
fleecy clouds, gave him glimpses of landscape 
which obliterated for a moment the constantly set- 
tling soot outside his office windows. 

He did not want to look at faces which re- 
minded him of the politicians who were his en- 
forced associates. Duveen once sent him Raphael’s 
Portrait of Giuliano de’ Medici, ultimately acquired 
by Bache. It was returned, and Andrew Mellon 
wrote Helen Frick, who must have subsequently 
contemplated its purchase, “It seemed to me a 
strong work but not particularly attractive for a 
private living room.” Was there also some intuitive 
doubt about the picture’s attribution, a position taken 
by a number of recent scholars? The painting is now 
admittedly a copy after Raphael and will be so cata- 
logued by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

But more probably it was, as he said, the per- 
sonality of the sitter which he found distasteful. 
During this second phase of his collecting, he also 
avoided religious pictures. This meant that for the 
time being very few Italian pictures entered his 
collection. Crucifixions were particularly distasteful 
to him. When he finally acquired a Crucifixion by 
Perugino, it was a scene of sublime tranquillity 
without a suggestion of suffering. Nudes, too, were 
anathema. The partially undraped Venus with a 
Mirror by Titian is the closest to a nude in his col- 
lection. These were Andrew Mellon’s prejudices 
and preferences as a collector. But when he de- 
cided to establish the National Gallery, he put 
aside his aversion to religious art, though not to 
nudes. 

The exact date of his decision to make his col- 
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lection the nucleus of a new museum, which marks 
the third phase of his collecting, is difficult to 
place. Duveen, during Andrew Mellon’s tax trial 
(see box on page 82), said they had discussed the 
formation of the gallery as early as 1923, but a 
few random remarks could easily have been consid- 
ered a discussion by a witness anxious to show an 
intimate friendship which was largely non- 
existent. The letter to the Duchess of Rutland written 
in 1926 can, I believe, be taken at its face value. 
He was still not buying “for public purposes.” 

But in the latter part of 1927 he seems to have 
made up his mind. He discussed the museum he 
proposed to build with David Finley, his personal 
assistant at the Treasury, and with his usual 
flair for choosing the right person for the job, said that 
he wanted Finley to be the first director. In 1928 
in his diary he noted: “Ailsa [his daughter] tele- 
phoned in morning from No. 1 Sutton Place. Has 
just arrived from Boston. Asks if I have given art 
gallery to the Government.” This is the first docu- 
mented mention of his intentions. From then on 
there are frequent references to his search for a 
suitable site for the new building. 

The nature of his collecting also changed, and, 
by a fortunate coincidence, two years later he was 
given the greatest opportunity that has occurred in 
the twentieth century to form the nucleus of a col- 
lection for a great National Gallery. Paintings from 
the Hermitage Gallery in Leningrad had come on 
the market. 


he history of these Russian sales is enor- 

mously complex. In the late 1920s the 

USSR was swarming with hopeful art deal- 
ers, but the Hermitage seems to have remained in- 
accessible. It was Armand Hammer who, early in 
1928, made the first attempt to penetrate it. Acting 
for Max Steuer, the well-known New York lawyer, 
who was probably in turn employed by Duveen, 
Hammer offered $5,000,000 for forty masterpieces, 
far too little, as the commissar in charge pointed 
out with considerable irritation. He was then au- 
thorized to offer $2,000,000 for a single painting, 
the Benois Madonna by Leonardo da Vinci. Miko- 
yan, whom he consulted, indicated that $2,600,000 
might buy the picture, but Steuer or Duveen 
would not raise the bid. 

Shortly thereafter, Calouste Gulbenkian, having 
successfully advised the Russians on how to dump 
their oil in the world market, found himself excep- 
tionally popular with the commissars—a popularity 
which helped him buy for his own collection the 
first of the Hermitage paintings and sculpture to 
be sold. But one particular dealer, Zatzenstein, he 
told me, gave him a great deal of trouble, and to 
keep prices down and avoid competition, he tried 
to use the Matthiesen Gallery in Berlin, Zatzen- 
stein's firm, as his agent. 


B 
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Zatzenstein refused Gulbenkian's terms. He de- 
cided, when he learned the Hermitage collection 
was really for sale, that it would be more profit- 
able to buy on his own. But he had little or no 
capital He asked help from Colnaghi's, the oldest 
dealer in London. They suffered from the same de- 
bility. They had, however, joined with Knoedler's 
in many enterprises, and Knoedlers had an asset 
beyond all price: a client named Andrew Mellon. 
Consequently a triangular partnership was worked 
out between Knoedler’s, Colnaghi’s, and the Mat- 
thiesen Gallery. 

When it became evident that the Matthiesen 
Gallery and Colnaghi's really had the means of 
procuring pictures from the Hermitage, Charles 
Henschel, the president of Knoedler and Company, 
on January 15, 1930, wrote his European represen- 
tative George Davey the following letter: 


Dear George: 


As you know, there has been a lot of talk for the 
last year of some of the Hermitage pictures being 
sold. This now seems to have come to a definite 
head. I had a cable from Gutekunst saying that 
they had a specific price of £80,000 [$400,000] on 
the Rubens “Portrait of Helena Fourment," and 
£50,000 [$250,000] on the “Titus,” Rembrandt, Bode 
447. [Both were subsequently bought by Gulben- 
kian.]] He wanted an immediate answer as to 
whether or not we would definitely buy these pic- 
tures. I telephoned him to London yesterday morn- 
ing and told him that we could not conclude a mat- 
ter of this kind in such a hurry. Further, I told him 
that we were prepared to buy a number of these 
pictures for a good round sum, provided we got the 
pictures that we wanted and not necessarily the pic- 
tures that they wanted to sell. My idea was that if we 
purchased about £500,000 [$2,500,000] worth, 
it would tempt them, and we could then get some 
other pictures on consignment from them. Zatzen- 
stein has apparently put this matter up to Gu- 
tekunst. I, on the other hand, have-’been working 
this through another source. I am perfectly willing, 
however, to cooperate with Zatzenstein and Gu- 
tekunst in the matter, and told this to Gutekunst. 

. . . I thought the best way to handle this would 
be for you to get the particulars from Gutekunst 
and then make arrangements with Zatzenstein to 
see the pictures. . 

In selecting the pictures, we want to bear in mind 
the attractiveness of the subject and the size and 
condition. For instance, the Rubens that Gutekunst 
cabled about is doubtless a very fine picture, but it 
is a full-length and a bad shape; consequently it is 
not the sort of picture we would be willing to put 
much money into,—certainly not any such sum as 
£80,000 [$400,000] It may be worth this sum to 
some people, but not to us. 

Regarding the Titus Rembrandt, I can only judge 
from what is said in the books and from the size. 
Based on the fine self-portrait we bought a year 
ago, this picture would not be worth more than ap- 
proximately half, or around £25,000 [$125,000], pos- 
sibly a shade more. 
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The Mellon Collection 


To understand fully Henschel’s letter one needs 
to know something of the cast of characters in- 
volved. Gutekunst was the head of Colnaghi's, and 
his partner, Gus Mayer, played a leading role in 
all the Russian transactions. The source of the in- 
formation that purchases from the Hermitage were 
possible was, of course, the Matthiesen Gallery, 
which made its contact with Knoedlers through 
Colnaghi's. The Matthiesen Gallery was headed by 
Zatzenstein, whose assistant, Mansfeld, seems to 
have been their “man in Moscow.” To complicate 
matters further, at some point Zatzenstein, born 
Katzenstein, changed his name to that of the com- 
pany he headed, and in later life when I knew him 
was called Matthiesen. 

Carman Messmore, another Knoedler partner, 
immediately got in touch with his client, Andrew 
Mellon, and proposed an ingenious arrangement. 
In a letter of April 24, 1930, recapitulating a ver- 
bal agreement, he wrote: 


Dear Mr. Mellon, 

. . . It is understood that you have authorized us 
to purchase for you certain paintings from the Her- 
mitage collection in Petrograd, and that if you de- 
cide to retain them you will pay us a commission of 
25% of the cost price. In the event you do not wish 
to keep any of them, it is understood that we will 
sell them for your account, and pay 25% of the 
profit on the price we receive for them. 

We have shown you reproductions of the paint- 
ings which we decided to purchase from the above 
Collection, and it is understood that we will acquire 
them at a price at which we consider they can be 
disposed of, should you not care to retain them, of 
approximately 50% profit. 


Meanwhile, in March, as an earnest of the So- 
viet commitment to sell, one picture, Lord Philip 
Wharton by Van Dyck, had arrived in New York 
and been bought by Mr. Mellon for $250,000. In 
April, a Frans Hals and two Rembrandts were 
added at a cost of $575,000, a very reasonable sum 
even in 1930. 


t is apparent from the correspondence that 
Charles Henschel was only reluctantly enthusi- 
astic about dealing with the Soviets and he 

was determined to get the Russian paintings at the 
lowest possible price. If Mellon did not take them, 
he would have to sell them at a 50 percent profit 
and pay out 25 percent to his client. There was 
also the liquidity squeeze brought on by the De- 
pression. In 1932, when the Mellon Russian pur- 
chases were over, the situation was so serious that 
Charles Henschel had to write Andrew Mellon, 
then Ambassador in London, asking for financial 
assistance. Knoedler's normally had a line of credit 
with New York banks amounting to more than a 
million dollars, but this had been cut in half when 
the banks began reducing their loans. Doubtless 
; 
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Mellon assisted Knoedler’s, just as the Mellon 
bank helped Duveen in similar circumstances. But 
throughout the Knoedler correspondence the end- 
less efforts to get the Soviets to reduce prices put a 
severe strain on Knoedler’s relations with Matthie- 
sen and Colnaghi’s. 

In this connection Charles Henschel received a 
significant wireless from Gus Mayer of Colnaghi’s. 


GULBENKIAN IS BUYER OF TITUS [by Rem- 
brandt] AND FOURMENT [by Rubens] WHEN 
OFFERS ARE NOW MADE HE AND OTHERS 
ARE GIVEN OPPORTUNITY TO OUTBID 
HAVE TOLD MANSFELD TO TRY TO RE- 
VERSE THIS POSITION IN OUR FAVOUR... 
JOE [Duveen] DEVELOPING FRANTIC ACTIV- 
ITY AND TALKS OF GOING EAST HIMSELF 
(Signed) GUS 


It seems likely that this wireless was sent on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1930, when Henschel was returning to 
New York after his trip to London of February 7, 
referred to in his letter to Davey. 

The three firms seem to have been suspicious of 
each other. Davey was not permitted to make the 
trip to Leningrad suggested by Henschel. He did 
not get there until early in April, and then he 
wrote a letter to Henschel critical of the sales pos- 
sibilities and of his London and Berlin partners. 


Dear Carl,! 

. . . From what I could see and learn, I do not 
think they [the Soviets] have the intention of selling 
any of the best pictures. They seem to be pretty 
well posted as to what they have. . . . Zatzenstein 
did not help in any way: in fact I felt that he was 
not pleased at all on my going to Russia and 
seemed frightened lest I should see any of the au- 
thorities. I am sorry now that I have followed his 
advice as I had only to ask a friend of mine to give 
me a card for the Head of the Hermitage who 
would have shown me everything and I could have 
made then a better report. Still, if something turns 
up very seriously, it is easy for me to run there. 
Through my friend, I could have got all the pic- 
tures I wanted by simply giving him a commission 
of 10% or even 5% at a pinch. 


It is interesting to note that both Henschel and 
Davey felt they could buy from the Hermitage 
without going through Colnaghi's and Matthiesen. 
But the fact remains that the Hammer brothers 
failed, Duveen failed, Wildenstein, apart from 
what assistance he may have given Gulbenkian, 
failed. To none of their firms would the Soviets 
part with their Hermitage masterpieces, though 
Victor and Armand Hammer felt that they could 
have made a deal had their mysterious client been 
less parsimonious. 

Zatzenstein, perhaps because he was thought 
sympathetic to Communism, had the confidence of 





"The more intimate first name used by Charles Henschel's 
friends. 
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the commissars. He dealt only with Antiquariat, 
the official organization for the sale of Russian art, 
and he paid cash for each transaction. He knew 
the Hermitage officials were opposed to the sales, 
but he also knew that they were powerless. The 
Soviet Treasury wanted money, and its executives 
were the final authority. 

It is, at first, surprising that Duveen was frus- 
trated in his dealings with the Soviets. It was the 
outstanding failure of his career. In his testimony 
at Mr. Mellon's tax trial he gave an explanation of 
his frustration. He said the Soviets would not do 
business with him because he was buying for his 
own account. "They gave me to understand," he 
said, "as a matter of fact they made the statement: 
‘If we were to sell these things to a dealer and he 
were to make a large profit on them, our heads 
would be cut off? He pointed his finger up to his 
throat . . . and I thought, well, maybe you ought 
not to sell them out of the country.” Assuming 
that Duveen told the truth, it is fortunate the So- 
viets did not know of Mr. Henschel’s arrangements 
with Mr. Mellon to sell anything rejected for a 50 
percent profit. Luckily for the commissars, Mr. 
Mellon took everything. 

But Duveen’s explanation, though plausible, is 
dubious. Knoedler’s bought French paintings from 
the Soviets through the Matthiesen Gallery in 
1932 and sold them to private collectors. Saemy 
Rosenberg also made purchases of furniture and 
objects of the decorative arts in the 1920s, and the 
Hammer brothers filled their gallery with Soviet 
art, which they sold all over the United States at a 
large profit. It seems more likely that Duveen was 
persona non grata to the Soviets for some other 
reason. Perhaps they feared his characteristic love 
of publicity, whereas in dealing with the triple 
partnership of Matthiesen, Colnaghi’s, and Knoed- 
ler’s, they could count on discretion. They knew 
their sales would be kept in confidence. 


from Davey, Charles Henschel was so pleased 

by his sale of the first four pictures from the 
Hermitage to Andrew Mellon that he decided to 
visit Russia himself. He departed in the first days 
of May, 1930. The picture that Mr. Mellon partic- 
ularly wanted was the Van Eyck Annunciation, but 
the negotiations between the Matthiesen Gallery 
and the Soviets had dragged on unsuccessfully for 
some time. One day while at sea crossing to 
England, Henschel was called to the telephone. 
(The Olympic had one of the first telephones to 
be installed on a transatlantic steamship.) It was 
Mansfeld who said, “The Russian Ilyn is in Berlin 
and says they will sell the Van Eyck if they get 
$500,000 for it.” Henschel then telephoned Carman 
Messmore in New York; Messmore took a train to 
Washington and telephoned back: “Mr. Mellon 


(continued on page 81) 


I’ spite of the discouraging letter of April 15 
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1. MARCHESA BALBI by Sir Anthony van Dyck 
2. THE ANNUNCIATION by Jan van Eyck 
3. 


PORTRAIT OF A MAN by Andrea del Castagno 
4. A POLISH NOBLEMAN by Rembrandt van Ryn 








Vermeer 
6. LADY BROUGHTON by George Romney 


5. THE GIRL WITH A RED HAT by Jan 
7. THE WASHINGTON FAMILY by Edward 





Savage 
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PORTRAIT OF A YOUTH attributed to 
Filippino Lippi 

LA CAMARGO DANCING by Nicolas 
Lancret 

PORTRAIT OF A LADY by Rogier van der 
Weyden 

THE HOUSE OF CARDS by Jean-Baptiste- 
Siméon Chardin 


. A VIEW ON A HIGH ROAD by Meindert Hobbema 

. PORTRAIT OF A YOUTH by Botticelli 

. THE MADONNA OF HUMILITY attributed to Masaccio 

. PROFILE PORTRAIT OF A LADY, Franco-Flemish School, 
early 15th century, formerly attributed to Pisanello 

. THE MARQUESA DE PONTEJOS by Francisco de Goya 

. EDWARD VI AS A CHILD by Hans Holbein the Younger 

. THE CRUCIFIXION WITH THE VIRGIN, SAINT JOHN, 
SAINT JEROME, AND SAINT MARY MAGDALEN by 
Pietro Perugino 

. THE FINDING OF MOSES by Paolo Veronese 
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says to go ahead and buy the picture as cheaply as 
you can and he will send the money to our ac- 
count in the Guarantee Trust Company in Lon- 
don.” A few days later in Berlin, Ilyn, who as gen- 
eral manager of Antiquariat acted for the Soviets, 
received his check and delivered the painting. 
Nothing from Russia was ever fully paid for until 
delivered, though there was often a 10 percent 
payment on reaching an agreement. 

Henschel’s trip to Russia was productive, though 
apparently the negotiators, Henschel and his 
nephew Balay from Knoedlers, and Gus Mayer 
from Colnaghi’s, hated every minute of their stay. 
None of them spoke Russian except Mansfeld, the 
Matthiesen Gallery’s agent, and all they could find 
to eat was sturgeon, caviar, and vodka. Henschel 
offered a cigarette to one of the officials of the 
Hermitage. It was wistfully refused with the re- 
mark that unless Henschel was prepared to give a 
cigarette to everyone at the Hermitage, including 
laborers and guards, the acceptance of such a gift 
by the official in question might very well cost him 
his job. 

The dealers were delighted to leave the USSR, 
but they were also overjoyed at the progress they 
had made. Between June, 1930, and April, 1931, 
the following paintings were delivered to Mr. Mel- 
lon: 


Botticelli Adoration of the Magi 

Raphael Alba Madonna 

Raphael Saint George and the Dragon 
Perugino Crucifixion 

Titian Venus with a Mirror 

Veronese The Finding of Moses 

Van Eyck The Annunciation 

Rubens Isabella Brant 

Van Dyck Susanna Fourment and Her Daughter 
Van Dyck William II of Nassau and Orange 


Hals Portrait of an Officer 


Rembrandt A Woman Holding a Pink 
Rembrandt Joseph Accused by Potiphar’s Wife 
Velazquez Pope Innocent X 

Chardin The House of Cards 

Rembrandt A Turk 

Van Dyck Portrait of a Flemish Lady 


Some of these were received in Berlin at the Mat- 
thiesen Gallery and some were brought to New 
York. The last two to arrive were the Alba Ma- 
donna by Raphael and the Venus with a Mirror by 
Titian. These were brought by hand by Boris 
Kraevsky, member of the Collegium of the Com- 
missariat for Foreign Trade, and Nicolas Ilyn. As 
good Communists they came to America steerage 
and stayed in a second-class hotel, but exhilarated 
by the sums of.money involved (the payment for 
the two paintings was $1,355,200) they shortly af- 
terward moved to the Biltmore and returned home 
first-class. 

It is difficult to comprehend why the few million 
dollars realized from the sale of works of art 


The Mellon Collection 


seemed so important to the Soviets. The partners 
of Matthiesen and Co. were puzzled at the time. 
As Zatzenstein in his gloriously erratic English 
wrote Henschel on January 14, 1931, in the midst 
of negotiations, “Personally I never can understand 
why the Eastern people do sell—by their tremen- 
dous dumping on every market they get amounts 
of money so much more important than these 
comparatively poor sums, worked out of art-busi- 
ness, that I do not believe they are really forced 
sellers.” 

Despite the flow of foreign currency which he 
says the Soviets are realizing, Zatzenstein contin- 
ues: “After concluding a deal the Russians in- 
stantly want money. To solve this difficult question 
we arranged with our bank a blocked account. 
This is to make it possible for the Russians to get 
immediately a credit on the money which is owed 
to them, for the time until the delivery of the pic- 
tures.” 

The letter was continued on February 9, as Zat- 
zenstein had been ill He goes on to say that 
Mansfeld was happily successful in getting “the 
Botticelli and the Rembrandt” and that he has re- 
ceived Henschel’s confirmation of the purchase of 
the “Hanneman and Veronese.” He has started, he 
adds, to refurbish the reputation of the Hanneman, 
a portrait of William II of Orange, “which always 
used to be considered a masterwork by Van 
Dyck.” To do this he has had to offer Burckhardt 
and Gluck (the foremost authorities on Flemish 
paintings) 20,000 marks. He encloses letters from 
both ascribing the portrait, which is now in the 
National Gallery of Art, to Van Dyck, and he 
points out that for a Hanneman the £15,000 
($75,000) they had paid was very dear, but for a 
Van Dyck they had a bargain. 

He admits that Knoedler’s has paid out “a tre- 
mendous sum . .. but you must not forget that 
you would have lost this business entirely . . . and 
you do not give care enough to the fact . . . that 
we are more or less a branch of Knoedler’s, ea- 
gerly proceeding in the art to perform and ex- 
quisitely display how to be successful in social 
communication with Bolsheviki." 

He continues: 


What you write about Sir Joe [Duveen] was exact at 
the time when you sent me your letter. Meanwhile 
he got back a good part of his activity and I am 
afraid, trusting you are quite alone in the buying 
field, you will have some bad surprises. . . . After 
so much publicity, of course, things could not re- 
main in secret, as it used to be, and besides the 
Russian people changed a good deal of their tactics, 
trying to come in touch with private people and 
museums. In fact they succeeded to sell a good deal 
of pictures between £1000 and £20,000 ($5000 and 
$100,000), as smaller examples by the French and 
Dutch Masters, but also pictures by Terborch, 
Metsu, Rembrandt, Rubens, Van Dyck, Raphael, 
and so on, at astonishing prices. . . . Recently Du- 
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veen renewed important offers for some of the fin- 
est pictures... . 

In ordinary business, time works for you to get 
pictures cheaper. In this business the competition 
becomes wider and I am afraid we are going to 
loose [sic] one picture after another. 

.. All the time I was following your instructions, 
but as you ask my personal judgment, I must tell 
you, that I am convinced that your way to work 
was a mistake, as every picture could have been 
bought much cheaper half a year ago. . . . 

We all here are under the impression that you do 
not much believe in our ability of negotiating and 
that you therefore recently have the tactic not to 
give us your real price-ideas, to prevent us offering 
too much at the start. I very often explained you, 
that our counteragents are well informed and even 
too well informed what concerns top-prices, and 
that there is only a very small chance to buy cheap 
by making discoveries. To buy reasonable we did 


our best and used all the tactics possible, and devel- - 

oped to be fit for the diplomatic service. 

It is apparent from this anguished plea for un- 
derstanding from Knoedler’s German partner that 
Charles Henschel was trying to drive hard bargains 
to force the Russians to sell well below their esti- 
mates. With the benefit of hindsight it is all too 
evident that Zatzenstein was right. It is axiomatic 
that for priceless works of art it is folly to haggle 
over price. Was Andrew Mellon at fault? It was 


the beginning of the Depression and the prices of 


all commodities were falling. Many works of art 
also could be bought more cheaply. But the pic- 
tures which were being dumped on the market in 
New York and London were not the masterpieces’ 
of one of the greatest collections ever formed. It 
seems probable that Mr. Mellon did not fully real- 
ize that he was negotiating for paintings which 
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could not be matched in the stock of Duveen, 
Wildenstein, or any other dealer in the world. He 
finally acquired twenty-one paintings of unique 
beauty and significance for $6,654,000. It seemed a 
tremendous sum at the time, yet a single painting, 
the Radnor Velazquez, in 1970 brought almost as 
much as what he paid for the entire twenty-one 
masterpieces. One wishes the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Mellon and Mr. Henschel, faced with the greatest 
opportunity in the history of collecting, had been a 
little less reluctant. 


With the delivery by Ilyn and Kraevsky of the 
last two pictures agreed upon, the Soviet represen- 
tatives seem to have discussed with Henschel fur- 
ther acquisitions. For on April 11, 1931, Messmore 
wrote Andrew Mellon the most fascinating letter of 
all. 
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That there is a close bond of sympathy between 
corporations that have been granted tax refunds 
and the Republican naticasi organization is in- 
dicated in the recently published list of contributors 


to the Republican campaign fund. It may be a 
mere coincidence, but I attach considerable signifi- 
cance to the fact that each of the 17 individuals 
contributing $10,000 to the Republican campaign 
funds has been a beneficiary of the extremely lib- 
eral policy of the United States Treasury with re- 
spect to tax refunds, credits, and abatements. 


Historian Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., wrote years 
later: 


Through family corporations, the Mellons shared in 
the grand barbecue. The New York Times reported 
in 1926 that the Secretary of the Treasury's relatives 
had made $300 million in the bull market on 
aluminum and Gulf Oil alone. Nor did this exhaust 
the possibilities of family corporations. "Pursuant to 
your request for a memorandum setting forth the 
various ways by which an individual may legally 
avoid tax," wrote the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to the Secretary of the Treasury, "I am 
pleased to submit the following." The following 

. consisted of ten possible methods of tax avoidance, 
five of which Mellon in time admitted under oath 
he actually employed. — — 


When President Hoover sent Mellon to London as 
Ambassador in Feheuntys 1932, it was against a 
background of a congressional deseo on a pro- 
ched for « of in- 





One year after Franklin Roosevelt took office, 


. asked for 33 089,261 in ‘taxes and aa The 
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The Mellon Collection 


Dear Mr. Mellon: 

I am enclosing all the facts we have been able to 
secure regarding the Giorgione and the two Leo- 
nardo da Vincis. 

They have given us a price of 700 [thousand 
pounds, $3,500,000] for these three pictures, and a 
price of 500 [thousand pounds, $2,500,000] for the 
Giorgione and the “Benois” Leonardo. 

They wish to include in this transaction at least 
three of the pictures on which they had previously 
given us the prices first mentioned below. 


19 S. Martini £15,000 [$75,000] £12,000 [$60,000] 
96 Murillo 40,000 [$200,000] 30,000 [$150,000] 
163 de Hoogh 40,000 [$200,000] 35,000 [$175,000] 
40 Cima 56,000 [$280,000] 48,000 [$240,000] 


They have now named as the lowest prices they 
will take on these pictures the figures in the second 
column. 






grand jury refused to indict. In 1935 an angry 
Mellon, charging “political persecution,” countered : 
that in fact the government owed him $139,045 in 
tax refunds. His attorney cited his client's plan to 
give the nation an art gallery, and told the United | 
States Board of Tax Appeals: “God doesn't place - 
in the hearts and minds of men such diverse and 
opposite traits as these; it is impossible to conceive 
of a man planning such benefactions as these and 
at the same time plotting and scheming to defraud - 
his government." The wide-ranging case dragged 
on for two more years. In 1937 Mellon offered the 
country his art collection together with funds to 
build a National Gallery, a gift valued at the time 
of its acceptance at $65 million. President Roose- - 
velt thanked Mellon for *your very wonderful offer 
to the people of the United States." 

Meanwhile Mellon's dispute with the govern- 
ment over his tax returns continued. In a profile of- 
the government's prosecutor, Robert Jackson (later | 
a Supreme Court justice), Fortune wrote in 1938: 
“The plain fact of the matter was that Mr. Mellon 
had made out his tax return in one economic 
era and was being prosecuted in another... ."- 
In March, 1937, a federal court upheld Mellon's 
appeal for a refund; the government responded 
with new actions. In June Mellon's health began 
to fail and in August he died at the home of 
his daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. David 
K. E. Bruce. In December the Board of Tax Ap- - 
peals dismissed the charge of income tax fraud, : 
and a majority of the government's claims 





against Mellon, but found that the government : 






was owed approximately $600,000 on its original | 
claim. The Mellon estate | made; a settlement of 
$668,000 in June, 1938. 
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The letter does not mention the two paintings by 
Leonardo da Vinci, and nothing more is recorded 
of the proposed deal. It is heartbreaking, for if it 
had been consummated, the National Gallery of 
Art today would have two undoubted paintings by 
Leonardo, and two possibly by him, and three by 
Giorgione—a record that only the Louvre could 
equal. 

Saddest of all, the prices quoted by Messmore 
seem in line with what Mr. Mellon had been paying. 
If these figures can be relied on, it would seem 
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Please think over if you would like to offer them as though the Russians had reduced the price of 
the following price for six pictures, namely: the Benois Madonna from $2,600,000 in 1928 to 
42 Giorgione £170,000 [$850,000] $2,500,000 for it and the Giorgione Judith in 1931. 
320 Leanatda 120,000 — [$600,000] Deflation as a consequence of the Great Depres- 

31 Leonardo 100,000 — [$500,000] sion had finally reached Russia. | 
163 de Hoogh 30,000 — [$150,000] Why further bargaining was necessary is hard to 
96 Murillo 10,000 — [$50,000] understand. Duveen testified on the witness stand, 
19 Simone Martini — 10,000 [$50,000] though he later changed his testimony, that the 
£450,000 [$2,250,000] certain Leonardo, the Benois Madonna, was bought 
by the Czar in 1913 for $1,500,000. Even if Du- 
I have not included the Cima #40 for which VEELS testimony CT Eae ely be relied D surely the 
their lowest price is £48,000 [$240,000], as we do purchase of this painting and Giorgione's Judith 
not consider it worth more than about £25,000 for $2,500,000 would have been a bargain by any 

[$125,000]. standards. ar 

If we can conclude this deal advantageously, we After the collapse of negotiations for these three 
will have secured all of the greatest pictures in the supreme treasures, Henschel turned to French Im- 
entire collection. As a matter of fact, the only pressionist and Postimpressionist paintings, though 
three outstanding pictures which are left are the as late as March 3, 1933, in the last letter I have 
Giorgione and the two Leonardos. Later on, if we seen to Mansfeld, he says: 
could secure the early Velazquez and the Filippino 
Lippi #20 at a low price, it might be wise to do so. Mr. Mellon will probably be back here shortly 

; and I am hoping to be able to induce him to make 

Messmore must have received some encour- some kind of a deal on the Giorgione. In the event 
agement from his client, for a month later Hen- of his being willing to buy this picture, I feel sure 
schel was in London negotiating with a representa- that he would want to give back the Van Dyck 
tive of the USSR. On May 12, 1931, he wrote woman or the Rembrandt Turk, or possibly both. 
Messmore: What I will try to do is to get a group of some of 
the French pictures mentioned above, the Van Eyck 

Dear Carman: [now in the Metropolitan Museum], and the Gior- 

I told our Russian friend this morning that we gione, and make some kind of a proposition for the 
would definitely not be interested in buying the whole lot. This would involve. more money, and 
Giorgione at the price that he wanted; he said this was perhaps would appeal more to Ilyn. 
perfectly all right and that he knew he could sell 
the picture to Joe [Duveen] and therefore we need Nothing came of the proposal, but Mr. Mellon 
not worry further about it. I told him at the same bought other important pictures from Knoedler's 
time that the price for the de Hoogh was consid- apart from those I have mentioned. The first really 
erably exaggerated and that £25,000 [$125,000] expensive picture he acquired was the Portrait of 
would be the top price for this picture and that I Edward VI as a Child by Holbein, for which he 
even doubted that it could be sold for this amount. paid in 1925 $437,000. 

He said that * was perfectly all right as far as he Mellon was always prepared to pay high prices, 
was concerned; that they did not have to sell any of bito ; that the dew houid t 

the pictures and would not do so unless they got Hr OE WaS anxious What MIO. Cogito ONU BOUTE: 
what they considered good prices. ceive exorbitant profits. The Rembrandt Self-Por- 

If Joe should buy the Giorgione and announce it trait from the Duke of Buccleuch's collection is a 
to the press, I think we ought to come out with a case in point. It is one of the most profound exam- 
good strong article telling of our purchases and ples of visual self-analysis in existence and thus 
making an interesting story out of it. Naturally we represented an acquisition of supreme value. Car- 
would not in any circumstances mention A.W.M.’s man Messmore asked $600,000. Mr. Mellon looked 
name, but on the other hand, the Press might put it at the painting and inquired how much Knoedler's 
EA 2d es he prt hea is on migni Apa ba mw had paid the duke. Messmore admitted it had cost 
Sema ana eir drehen He eve his frm only $250,000. This seemed a. shocking 

oe per profit, and the painting went back to New York. 


Months passed without Knoedler’s most important 
client making any further purchases. Then Carman 
Messmore in considerable anxiety took the portrait 
to Washington, and while Mr. Mellon was out of 
his apartment, hung it on the principal wall of the 
dining room. He waited nervously for the return of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who invited him for 
lunch. During the meal Mr. Mellon did not once 
mention the unexpected intruder hanging opposite 
him. When Messmore left, the painting remained 
in the dining room, and some weeks later he asked 


whether it should be removed. Andrew Mellon re- 
plied that he had decided to buy the picture but 
not at the price asked. He added, “You will have 
to make a considerable reduction.” More time 
passed without concession on either side. Finally 
Mr. Mellon made a proposal, for the Self-Portrait 
was a painting he had come to love dearly. He 
had a Pieter de Hooch he didn’t like. He offered to 
trade it in, and if Knoedler would also take a 10 
percent reduction, he would buy the Rembrandt. 
The deal was immediately concluded. 

This particular painting has in a curious way 
paid for itself. Dr. Adolph Miller, at one time the 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, used to 
come regularly to the National Gallery, and I 
would often see him sitting on a couch in front of 
Rembrandt's Self-Portrait. One day he told me 
that he would leave his entire collection and a 
property worth a large sum of money to the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. “John,” he said, “I want you 
to know that I am not doing this because of you 
or anyone else. I am doing it because of what I 
have been taught by the extraordinary insight of 
Rembrandt’s self-analysis. I have studied the pic- 
ture for years, and it has given me a deeper under- 
standing of life.” 

Mr. Mellon never bid at auction, and apart from 
a few American paintings and Lady Broughton by 
Romney, I know of only one other occasion when 
he bought directly from a private person. In the 
case of this particular painting, The Marquesa de 
Pontejos by Goya, Knoedler’s had asked whether 
he would be interested in its acquisition if it were 
for sale. The answer was affirmative, but as the 
deal hung fire, he decided impatiently that it could 
be expedited. He authorized David Finley to nego- 
tiate through the American Embassy in Madrid 
with the owners, who had been reluctant to come 
to terms with Knoedler’s. When the purchase was 
made, however, Andrew Mellon found that he still 
had to depend on Knoedler’s for the Spanish ex- 
port permit. This required months of negotiations 
and certain payments over and beyond export 
taxes—delicate deals, for which the word “bribe” 
might seem too brutally descriptive. Such “reim- 
bursements” only an experienced intermediary 
could possibly arrange. In the end the commission 
Mellon paid, somewhat peevishly, was what he 
would have been charged had he not intervened. 
After this purchase he seems to have been reluc- 
tant to try direct negotiations with private owners. 


acquisitions Andrew Mellon left Washington 
and the Treasury to become Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s. It was during this period 
that his contacts with Duveen increased. Knoed- 
ler’s influence after the conclusion of the Russian 
deals waned, but a majority of the greatest acquisi- 


ene after the great coup of the Hermitage 





Joseph Duveen, 1929 


tions can be traced to Carl Henschel and Carman 
Messmore of Knoedler’s. The Duveen paintings, 
though they included many masterpieces, were less 
impressive, and until 1936 not numerous. 

Having decided to establish the National Gallery 
of Art, however, and realizing that his works of art 
might seem inadequate as the nucleus of the great 
national collection he envisaged, Andrew Mellon 
turned to Duveen the year before he died and 
made his largest single purchase. He had never 
been enthusiastic about Italian paintings, and this 
section of his collection was weak in numbers 
though not in quality. In 1936, when he was in 
London, he saw Joseph Duveen, who said to him: 
"| am going to retire from business. You are ready 
to give your collection for a national gallery. This 
is a combination of circumstances that can never 
happen again.” He urged Mr. Mellon on his return 
to America to make a selection from his stock, and 
presumably offered some reduction in price, 
though considering what was finally paid, any re- 
duction seems to have been illusory. 
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When Andrew Mellon arrived back in Washing- 
ton it was evident that he had greatly aged. Feel- 
ing too weak to go to New York himself, he asked 
David Finley to pay a visit to Duveen Brothers 
and send to Washington any pictures he felt might 
be worthy of the new gallery. Finley then chose 
thirty paintings, of which twenty-four were re- 
tained. Most were Italian and included master- 
pieces by Duccio, Botticelli, Filippino Lippi, Gio- 
vanni Bellini, and others. It was an extraordinary 
group, which at that time could have been pur- 
chased nowhere else. 

Among the paintings selected was a Madonna of 
Humility by Masaccio. Shortly before Duveen’s 
death in 1939 I saw him in London and he asked me 
what I thought of this extraordinary panel. I 
praised it, and he told me that he was delighted 
and surprised. He was convinced at one time, he 
said, that he would never be able to sell it. He had 
bought it on the advice of Bernard Berenson, and 
it had remained for years in his stock. Finally he 
became so infuriated with this reminder of what he 
considered to be his folly that he told his assistant, 
a man called Boggis, he wanted to chop it up. 
Boggis begged him to have patience, and his pa- 
tience was unexpectedly rewarded, for David Fin- 
ley was an enthusiast of Italian painting who also 
had read Berenson, and it was he who induced a 
somewhat reluctant Andrew Mellon to buy the 
Madonna of Humility. Meanwhile, Duveen, instead 
of destroying the picture completely, decided to de- 
stroy it partially by having it repainted. There are 
demonstrable differences between the panel as it 
appears now, and as it was reproduced in the ar- 
ticle by Berenson first publishing it, but though in 
a ruined state, it remains, in my opinion, a signifi- 
cant echo of the work of the rarest and greatest 
genius of the early fifteenth century. The anecdote 
throws an interesting light on two aspects of Du- 
veen’s personality: his mercenary side—his anger at 
having bought an unsalable picture, for he could 
not foresee that an admirer of Berenson, who also 
had a considerable knowledge and love of the his- 
tory of Italian art, would fortuitously arrive and 
persuade his principal client to buy a picture so of- 
ten rejected; and his disarming frankness—a will- 
ingness to reveal his almost embarrassing foibles, 
among them his desire to give the impression of 
reckless impetuosity. 

Duveen not only wanted to sell Andrew Mellon 
paintings, but he wished to interest him in the 
plastic arts as well, for he owned the Dreyfus Col- 
lection of sculpture. It was important, therefore, 
that Mr. Mellon should abandon his original idea 
of modeling the National Gallery in Washington 
on that in London, thus restricting the collection to 
pictures. A supersalesman, Lord Duveen persuaded 


his client that the design of the building, which : 


John Russell Pope had drawn up, required some 
monumental statues for the halls leading to the 
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garden courts, and since these pieces were obvi- 
ously a necessity, a representation of Italian sculp- 
ture would be desirable. Some of the Dreyfus Col- 
lection was already sold, and Mr. Mellon was not 
interested in the medals, plaquettes, and small 
bronzes which Dreyfus himself loved so fondly, but 
the greater part of the pieces that remained—mar- 
bles, terracottas, woodcarvings—were brought to 
Washington and seventeen ultimately acquired. 

When all the paintings and sculpture were ready 
to be moved from New York to the capital, Du- 
veen played his masterstroke, one characteristic of 
his genius. He rented an apartment at 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue on the floor below Mr. Mellon, 
and in these rooms beautifully installed his works 
of art. They remained there for several months, 
and Andrew Mellon alone or with friends would 
spend hours contemplating his prospective pur- 
chases. Lord Duveen himself came occasionally to 
apply his salesmanship. One day he called Mr. 
Mellon's attention to the Portrait of the Marchesa 
Balbi by Van Dyck, suddenly illumined by a ray 
of sunshine. "Look at that picture, Mr. Mellon," he 
said, *with that light upon it. Have you ever seen 
anything so marvelous?” “My pictures, Duveen,” 
Mr. Mellon replied, with the trace of a smile, as 
though acknowledging the dealer's cosmic partner- 
ship, “never look so well as they do when you are 
here." 


he influence of Joseph Duveen on Andrew 

Mellon, however, has come to be greatly 

overstated. The explanation of this exagger- 
ation goes back to the tax trial imposed on the ex- 
Secretary of the Treasury by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. One of the facts at issue was the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. It had not been established, 
and the government claimed Mr. Mellon had no 
intention of founding such an institution. It was 
therefore important to produce people with whom 
he had discussed the future gallery, and it was de- 
cided Duveen would be a useful witness. The law- 
yers for the defense wished him to state in the 
fewest possible words that he knew Mr. Mellon 
had had in mind for several years building and en- 
dowing a National Gallery in Washington. Lord 
Duveen accomplished his mission, but under cross- 
examination, not in the fewest possible words. In- 
stead he gave the impression that Mr. Mellon was 
virtually his puppet. He claimed or implied that 
he, Duveen, chose the location of the future gal- 
lery, selected its architect, John Russell Pope, de- 
cided that marble should be used for its construc- 
tion, and advised more or less on the collection it 
should house. 

A few years ago I asked Donald Shepard, who 
was one of Mr. Mellon's principal lawyers and also 
his executor, about the Duveen statements. He said 
he would never forget the amazement and anger of 








himself and his associates in the case when Du- 
veen began his testimony. This part of the trial de- 
parted entirely from the scenario; but it is a rule 
of law that one cannot impeach one’s own witness. 
The Mellon lawyers were powerless to stop Du- 
veen’s boasting. It was his shining hour and he 
made the most of it. 

In fairness to Mr. Mellon it seems important to 
set the record straight. First, regarding the location, 
Lord Duveen mentions in the picturesque language 
of his testimony, “By the obelisk, near the pond.” 
As S. N. Behrman has written in his biography of 
Duveen, this transposition of “the Washington 
Monument to the Sahara and its reflecting pool to 
some English county” caused the spectators to 
howl with laughter. But what Duveen was describ- 
ing was a location which had been proposed by 
the head of the Fine Arts Commission sometime 
before and rejected by Mr. Mellon. 

Second, the architect, John Russell Pope. Years 
before, when he was Secretary of the Treasury, 
Andrew Mellon had chosen Pope to be the archi- 
tect of the National Archives Building. Pope and 
Cass Gilbert were the two architects seriously con- 
sidered for the new gallery. When Gilbert died, 
Pope, who would probably have been selected in 
any event, was chosen. The selection had nothing 
to do with Duveen, nor is there any evidence that 
he introduced John Russell Pope to Andrew Mel- 
lon, as he claimed. 

Third, the material. Mr. Mellon himself chose 
Tennessee rose marble for the external walls. He 
had seen several New York buildings of this mate- 
rial which he liked, and he was determined to use 
it regardless of cost. 

Fourth, the collection. Duveen’s influence, apart 
from the works of art which he offered for sale, 
was limited to the inclusion of sculpture. All the 
paintings and sculpture, however, were chosen by 
Mr. Mellon, whose personal taste can be seen in 
the rejection of the Giuliano de’ Medici attributed 
to Raphael and in the return of many of the pic- 
tures from Duveen’s stock brought by David Fin- 
ley to Washington. 

Mr. Mellon bought 55 Old Masters from Du- 
veen Brothers. He bought 129 from Knoedler’s. 
However, the number of paintings acquired from 
Duveen’s rival was greatly increased by the acqui- 
sition of the entire Thomas B. Clarke Collection of 
175 American portraits. The most important of 
these have come to the National Gallery, others of 
historical interest have been given to the National 
Portrait Gallery, and a third group falsely attrib- 
uted and spuriously identified have been stored 
away. Mr. Mellon realized that this third group 
existed, but such masterpieces as Mrs. Yates by 
Gilbert Stuart and many other portraits by the 
same artist, and The Washington Family by Savage, 
one of the most famous of American icons, more 
than justify the purchase. 


The Mellon Collection 


The Mellon Collection which was shown to the 
public when the gallery opened was distilled from 
369 pictures to 125. Of these, more than 95 percent 
have stood more than thirty years of the most criti- 
cal scrutiny and have proved to be masterpieces of 
the highest quality, an amazing feat of con- 
noisseurship. The sculpture, numbering only 23 ex- 
amples, was bought en bloc and the percentage of 
masterpieces is somewhat less. Three pieces had ulti- 
mately to be stored or returned to Duveen Brothers. 

But the record remains astonishing, especially for 
an amateur, self-trained and involved all his life in 
business and governmental responsibilities. 

Dr. John G. Bowman, the chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, an old friend, once asked Mr. 
Mellon a question every collector must have asked 
himself, the motivation which led to his collecting. 
"He looked straight at me for a rather long 
pause,” Dr. Bowman has written in a memo- 
randum for an unpublished life of Mr. Mellon. 
“Every man,’ he said slowly, ‘wants to connect his 
life with something he thinks eternal. If you turn 
that over in your mind you will find the answer to 
your question. " LL) 


THE 
TRAPPER 


I am digging a pit 
deeper than I will need. 


Already 
on the other side of this mountain 
something is crying in a small hoarse voice. 


It is breaking its teeth on my teeth. 
Some shy animal is taking its paw 
apart in the darkness. 


Some poor animal is looking through its bones. 


When I grab at my lungs they contract 
like an old leather bellows. 


Something the size of a very small boy 
is kicking against that trap. 


by Peter Klappert 
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A DAY 
NO PIGS 
WOULD DIE 








A story by Robert Newton Peck 


The weather had turned colder, and we were 
lucky to get a few Baldwins and Jonathans 
barreled for wintering in the cellar. The apples that 
we did harvest were not large, and many had worm 


P apa had been right. The apple crop was lean. 


ES -holes. The one tree that had died was our greening 


tree, one that produced smaller apples that were 
green and very tart. Pie apples. This winter there 
would be no pies. 

Twice, Papa had seen a buck and several doe upon 
the ridge. But each time he got the shotgun and slug 
shells ready, the deer were gone. Jacob Henry's fa- 
ther got a buck. So did Ira Long, who worked for 
Mrs. Bascom. One of the men who farmed for Ben 
Tanner got a doe. But Papa didn't have a deer rifle, 
only a shotgun with ball loads. He had to get close 
for a shot. 

He still-hunted early almost every morning, hop- 
ing to get a buck deer before it was time to go to 
work. No luck. Once he even sat for four hours in a 
cold rain, waiting. He coughed after that; a deep rat- 
tling cough that made him hang on to things. But the 
worst thing was when his lungs got so bad he stopped 
sleeping with Mama. He slept in the barn. It was 
warmer there, with Daisy and Solomon both en- 
closed in a cozy area. 

The first snow came. It wasn't very heavy; and 
when the next day's sun broke through, it all melted 
away. But more would follow. 

Pinky did not have a litter of pigs. She was bred 
and she was barren. And she ate too much to keep as 
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a pet. Solomon had mounted her twice, and there 
was no litter. Nothing. And no estrus. She never 
came to heat, not even once. 

It all ended early one morning on a dark Decem- 
ber day. It was Saturday and there was no school. Af- 
ter chores, Papa and I came in for breakfast. I tried 
to down a big bowl of hot steaming oatmeal, but it 
tasted like soap. And the fresh warm milk from 
Daisy's pail was flat. I couldn't swallow it. Papa just 
sat at the kitchen table, fingering a pipe that he 
couldn't smoke and looking at a breakfast he 
couldn't eat. He finally got up from the table to look 


through the window. Outside, the dark of the moon. 


was just softening into first light. When he turned 
round to me, his face was sober. 

"Rob, let's get it done." 

I didn't ask what. I just knew. And so did Mama 
and Aunt Carrie, because as Papa and I were getting 
our coats on to go outside, they both came over and 
pretended to help bundle me up. 

There had been an inch of light snow the night be- 


fore. Just enough to cover the ground the way Mama - 


would flour her cake board. I followed Papa out to 
where we kept the tools, and I stood there watching 
as he sharpened the knives on the wheel. The stick- 
ing knife was short and blunt, with a curved blade. 
The edge he put to it was extra sharp. He pulled on 
some heavy rubber boots in the barn, and tied a 
sheath of leather around his middle, for an apron. 
We were ready. 

Toting some of the tools and a spine saw, I fol- 


‘lowed him out of the shed and around to the south 
side of the barn, to where old Solomon and the cap- 
stan had pulled the corn cratch, Pinky’s house. Inside 
she was lying all curled up warm in the clean straw. 
It was a soft warm smell. 

“Come on, Pinky,” I tried to say in a cheerful way. 
“It’s morning.” But my throat seemed to catch and 
the words just wouldn’t come out. I nudged her with 
my foot, but finally had to take a switch and make 
her get to her feet. She came to me, muzzle pointed 
into my leg. Her curly tail was moving about like it 
was glad the day had started. People say pigs don’t 
feel. And that they don’t wag their tails. All I know is 
that Pinky sure knew who I was and her tail did too. 

While Papa lit a fire to boil the water, I pushed her 
out of the crib and into a box pen, the same one that 
she'd been in when bred to Samson, the neighbor’s 
pig. She balked at the gate, and I had to hit her hard 
with the stick a few times to move her forward. It 
probably hurt her, but what did it matter now. 

Following her into the box pen, we closed the gate 
by sliding the bars across. I got down on my knees in 
the snow and put my arms around her big white 
neck, smelling her good solid smell. 

Pinky, I said to myself, try and understand. If there 
was any other way. If only Papa had got a deer 
this fall. Or if I was old enough to earn money. If 
only... 

“Help me, boy,” said Papa. “It’s time." 

He put his tools on the ground, keeping only a 
three-foot crowbar. Neither one of us wore gloves, 
and I knew how cold that crowbar felt. l'd carried it, 
and it was colder than death. 

“Back away,” he said. 

“Papa,” I said, “I don’t think I can.” 

"That's not the issue, Rob. We have to.” 

Standing up, I moved away from Pinky as Papa 
went to her head. She just stood there in the fresh 
snow, looking at my feet. I saw Papa get a grip on the 
crowbar, and raise it high over his head. It was then I 
closed my eyes, and my mouth opened like I wanted 
to scream for her. I waited. I waited to hear the noise 
that I finally heard. 

It was a strong, crushing noise, that you hear only 
when an iron stunner bashes in a pig's skull. I hated 
Papa that moment. I hated him for killing her, and 
hated him for every pig he ever killed in his lifetime 
. . . for hundreds and hundreds of butchered hogs. 

“Hurry,” he said. 

I opened my eyes and went to her. She was down 
in the snow. Moving, breathing, but down. I helped 
roll her over on her back, standing astride her and 
holding her two forelegs straight up in the air. With 
his left hand Papa pushed her chin down so that the 
top of her snout touched the ground. His right hand 
held the blunt knife with the curved blade. He stuck 
her throat deep and way back, moving the knife back 
through the neck toward himself, cutting the main 
neck artery. Her blood gushed, bubbled out in heav- 
ing floods. Some of it went on my boots. I wanted to 


run, and cry and scream. But I just stood there, help- 
ing to hold her kicking. 

It was all so quiet, like Christmas morning. As 
Papa continued to draw the pork, I held the feet firm 
and up. The blood was still pumping out of her, and 
the ground beneath our feet was spotted with hot pig 
blood steaming on the cold snow. 


Between my ankles I could feel her body quiver in 


death. I had to look away. So as Papa worked on her, 
I held fast, staring at the old corn cratchthat had 
once been Pinky's home. 

Papa worked quiet and quick. The guts got drawn 
out and were there on the cold ground in a hot misty 
mass. Then we each put a hook in the jaws and drag- 
ged the bloody body into boiling water. It was boiled, 
scraped free of all hair and scurf, and sawed in half. 

Papa was breathing the way no man or beast 
should breathe. I had never seen any man work as 
fast. I knew his hands must of been just about froze 
off; but he kept working, with no gloves. At last he 
stopped, pushing me away from the pork and turning 
me around so as my back was to it. He stood close 
by, facing me, and his whole body was steaming wet 
with work. 

I couldn't help it. I started thinking about Pinky. 
My sweet big clean white Pinky who followed me all 
over. She was the only thing I ever really owned. The 
only thing I could point to and say . . . mine. But 
now there was no Pinky. Just a sopping wet lake of 
red slush. So I cried. 

"Oh, Papa. My heart's broke." 

"So is mine," said Papa. “But I’m happy you're a 
man." 

I just broke down, and Papa let me cry it all out. I 
just sobbed and sobbed with my head up toward the 
sky and my eyes closed, hoping God would hear it. 

"That's what being a man is all about, boy. It's just 
doing what's got to be done." 

I felt his big hand touch my face, and it wasn't the 
hand that killed hogs. It was almost as wet as 
Mama's. His hand was rough and cold, and as I 
opened my eyes to look at it, I could see that his 
knuckles were dripping with pig blood. It was the 
hand that just butchered Pinky. He did it. Because he 
had to. Hated to and had to. And he knew that he'd 
never have to say to me that he was sorry. His hand 
against my face, trying to wipe away my tears, said it 
all. His cruel pig-sticking fist with its thick fingers so 
lightly on my cheek. 

I couldn't help it. I took his hand to my mouth and 
held it against my lips and kissed it. Pig blood and 
all. I kissed his hand again and again, with all its 
stink and fatty slime of dead pork. So he'd under- 
stand that I’d forgive him even if he killed me. 

I was still holding his hand as he straightened up 
tall against the gray winter sky. He looked down at 
me and then he looked away. With his free arm he 
raked the sleeve of his work shirt across his eyes. It 
was the first time l'd ever seen him do it. 

The only time. LJ 
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One world. One piano. 


No one is quite sure when it happened. 

But sometime between the orbital journeys of Philias Phogg and Yuri Gagarin, 
the Steinway piano, too, circled the earth. 

It didn’t happen in 80 days or 108 minutes. And it created no stir to speak of. But 
one after another, as surely and predictably as the tides, the immortals of the music world chose 
the Steinway. 


Today, in international music competitions everywhere, Steinway is the one piano 
most often played. 

From the Bolshoi Theatre to Carnegie Hall, it is the piano on which concert artists 
most often perform. In Aukland and Ottawa, in Jerusalem and Chicago, wherever music is loved 
and played, the Steinway continues to be the world standard of how a piano should sound. 

And you can own one. 

For more information please write to John H. Steinway, 109 West 57th Street, New York rooro. 


Steinway & Sons 
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ORNETTE COLEMAN 
AND THE CIRCLE WITH 
A HOLE IN THE MIDDLE 





The image on the screen is a vil- 
lage street in Nigeria. Brightly 
dressed people are clustered in a 
circle playing drums, giant cala- 
bashes, double-reed horns, and a 
sort of violin with horsehair strings. 
Ornette Coleman is standing in the 
middle of the circle, switching from 
alto saxophone to trumpet and 
back, laying alternations of skittery 
runs and long, expressive blue notes 
into the simmering stew of cross- 
rhythms and gutty, jagged melodies. 
The picture focuses and refocuses 
cyclically on the face of a woman, 
sad or blank or unknowable like the 
whitewashed walls of the village. 
Her ululating rises sharply above 
the music like the barking of dogs. 

Behind the television set a collage 
covers a brick wall. There is an 
empty space helmet, a tube oozing 
green paste, the convolutions of a 
naked brain, an ARVN officer with 
a pistol shooting a suspected terror- 
ist through the head. The victim 1s 
falling in multiple exposure, chang- 
ing color from flesh tones to a 
washed-out gray. A corner is hung 
with the spirit images of Z. K. Olo- 
runtoba, a Nigerian who paints 
ghosts and gods into rich, stylized 
color canvases full of disembodied 
eyes and mysterious protoplasmic 
movement. Z.K. is hanging his first 
New York show downstairs, in the 
storefront where Ornette often 
rehearses. Ornette is in another 
corner, sighting down a pool 
cue. “Take aim, then hit it,” he says, 








by Robert Palmer 


dropping one of his stripes into a 


side pocket. “If you wait, you lose .. 


your aim.” The cries of children in 


open third-floor window. 

Ornette’s sparkling green tunic 
creases and his brow knits as he 
arches over the pool table. He lives 
in a world of clear, endlessly per- 
mutating images, of global musics, 
folk and classical and jazz, that in- 
terpenetrate. Not so long ago he 
was dissuaded from putting out an 
early mix of his Columbia album 
Science Fiction that had on it an in- 
ordinate amount of echo in the 
horns. He liked it, he explained, be- 
cause the echo “made the sound vi- 
sual, like a mirror.” He calls his or- 
chestral piece Skies of America “a 
kinetic kaleidoscope composition.” 
On the television, the Nigerian 
video tape has been replaced by the 
Ornette Coleman quartet per- 
forming in Milan. Ornette’s trumpet 
and Dewey Redman’s musette are 
playing a loose unison, both their 
voices distinct, like the unisons in 
the Nigerian music. On a table in 
the center of the large loft are a 
score for ninety-piece orchestra, 
notes for Coleman’s as yet unpub- 
lished book on his Harmolodic The- 
ory, and a box of specially printed 
postcards announcing the opening 
of Z.K.’s show. "Aren't his things 
beautiful?" Ornette asks as he 
makes another cushion shot. "I met 
him when I was in Nigeria, bought 
his work. And just having it in my 





possession I learned that, you know 
. it’s harmless and it's there. 


. Eight ball in the corner pocket." 
the SoHo street float in through the : 


Whack! *You know, most artists 


think they're above show business, 


but an artist is not a different per- 


son; he just has a different title. ~ 


The fact that you're an artist 
doesn't mean that you're not sup- 
posed to learn to read and write 


and count. It just happens that if © 


you're an artist, you haven't had - 
any time to be doing lots of other - 


things. I know that when I was go- 
ing to school I was learning geome- 


try, history, and science, and also I ó 


had an art class. So education must 


include all those things as having - 
something to do with the concept of 


value in relation to intelligence. I 
never thought of myself as being a 
person that just dealt with music 
and everything else was irrelevant. I 


like the involvement of bringing |. 


things into existence that better the 


life of people. I love that concept. . 


And whatever its called, to me 


that’s art. Do you want to rack up - 


the balls for another game?" 
Ornette's conversation is often 


like his painting The Circle with a — 


Hole in the Middle, which graces the 


cover of his Atlantic album The Art — 


of the Improvisers. His music mani- 
fests the same thought pattern, cir- 


cling around the theme, moving far 


afield, returning to the starting point 
when you least expect it, and mov- 
ing away again, progressing by 


variations of feelings and ideas, bal- - 
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anced like Humpty Dumpty on the 


edge of the void, the hole in the 


— middle of space and time. 


The Ornette Coleman quartet that 


i Euebuted in New York at the old 


LA 


Five Spot, in the fall of 1959, ap- 
proached the void and, at times, 
tumbled into it. The listeners that 


- first night included Leonard Bern- 
- stein, Gunther Schuller, Nesuhi and 
Ahmet Ertegun, John Hammond, 


and almost every musician in town. 
Some heard formlessness and chaos, 
others a sound that would radically 
alter the course of jazz and inform 
the work of a generation of musi- 
cians to come. "In the music we 


- play," Ornette said, "no one player 


— has the lead. Anyone can come out 
~ with it at any time.” This new ap- 
proach to group playing looked 


— ahead with its polyrhythms, geared 


to exploration rather than to pre- 


~ determined patterns, and its 
- melodies that proceeded through a 
complex of unstated modulations 


rather than riding on a cushion of 
traditional chord progressions. But 
the music looked back through the 


- jazz tradition with its collective im- 


provisations and its personal, 


= Speechlike approach to intonation 


and phrasing, so much like the en- 


— semble and solo styles of the early 


— Southern and Southwestern blues 
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and jazz musicians. In the fall of 
1971, Ornette reassembled his origi- 
nal quartet to record Science Fic- 
tion. In twelve years the style had 
become classic, distilled into the 
kind of unique, breathtaking per- 
fection that characterized the work 
of Lester Young, Charlie Parker, 
John Coltrane, and a handful of 
other black innovators. 

By the beginning of 1972 twenty- 
one Ornette Coleman albums were 
listed in the Schwann catalogue. All 
but one were small group record- 


ings, and all but two or three of the 


compositions were Coleman origi- 
nals. 

“I started writing before I started 
playing,” he explains. “I didn’t start 
playing. until later, because nobody 
would hire me. But when I went to 
audition my tunes for Les Koenig 
[of Contemporary Records, Los An- 
geles] he liked me playing my own 
music, so I got the date. And yet it’s 
been twelve years and they’re still 
saying I haven’t paid off the cost of 
the record.” For a decade Ornette 
channeled his compositional ideas 
into providing frameworks for his 
combo to improvise on. Somehow 
he found time to write a string 
quartet and a piece for strings and 
woodwinds. Then he was awarded a 
Guggenheim, which allowed him to 
devote more time to writing, and 
last summer Skies of America, a 
full-length work for soloist and sym- 
phony orchestra, was given its pre- 
miere at the Newport-in-New-York 
jazz festival. 

In a sense, the composition is 
"about" the many things that have 
happened to Ornette Coleman since 
March 19, 1930, when he was born 
in Fort Worth, Texas, “under Amer- 
ica’s skies." More specifically, it is 
about being black, feeling exploited, 
working for recognition as an artist 
and a man in a society that has of- 
ten been aloof, condescending, or 
hostile. He started on the alto saxo- 
phone at the age of fourteen, 
switched to tenor two years later, 
and played in numerous Texas 
rhythm-and-blues groups. He first 
left Fort Worth as a teen-ager, with 
a carnival band. He was dismissed 
from the tent show for playing be- 
bop, stranded in New Orleans, 


threatened by racist sheriffs in Mis- 
sissippi. In Baton Rouge a gang of 
roughnecks beat him up and threw 
his tenor off a hill, so he went back 
to the alto, which is still his princi- 
pal horn. 

He went to Los Angeles with Pee 
Wee Crayton's blues band and 
spent the better part of the fifties 
there, working at various odd jobs, 
studying music theory, practicing 
and composing whenever he could. 
He continued to develop his own 
expression, and gradually a few mu- 
sicians began to understand, espe- 
cially the trumpeter Don Cherry, 
bassist Charlie Haden, and drum- 
mers Ed Blackwell and Billy Hig- 
gins. Ornette, Cherry, Haden, and 
Higgins worked with pianist Paul 
Bley at Los Angeles’ Hillcrest club 
in 1958, and struck out on their 
own later that year. 

During the sixties he was the sub- 
ject of numerous articles, which ei- 
ther idealized or vilified him, and a 
series of "misunderstandings" with 
record executives and club owners 
made him more and more dis- 
trustful of the white middlemen 
who still control the presentation 
and dissemination of jazz and popu- 
lar music in America. 

"America is a very good country 
for a Caucasian human being," he 
says, "because regardless of what 
his native tongue is, if he changes 
his name and speaks English he 
could be of any Caucasian descent. 
And believe me, that is a very suc- 
cessful form of freedom. If you're 
black you can change your name, 
you can do anything you want to, 
but the color of your skin defeats 
you from having the same privileges 
as what I just spoke about. This is 
the tragedy of America. 

"John Lennon says women are 
the niggers of the world. Well, I 
guess the Jewish, the Italian, and 
the Irish people were the niggers of 
the white world. But you can take | 
any Irish or Jewish or Italian per- 
son, and when they return from 
their job and go home they are re- 
turning to an original concept of 
who they are as a person. When 
they're on the street, selling their 
merchandise or doing anything to 
relate to the country in a land of 


the free, home of the brave situ- 
ation, they speak English, take an 
English name, and that’s it. When 
they get home, whatever their name 
is or whatever they are knowing in 
their ancestral background, they can 
live that. And I think that is very 
beautiful for a human being to 
have, where he can go out in the 
world and make a living for himself 
and then come home and have his 
ancestral roots still intact. That is 
one thing that black people here 
have never yet had. [ll tell you, 
man, I’m so tired of feeling that 
being black in America has some- 
thing to do with not being white in 
America that I find I can no longer 
be involved in social functions that 
have to do with intellectualism or 
art or racial questions. Knowing the 
things I’ve just said to you, I find 
myself being totally . . . paranoid 
about some person trying to get 
ahead in life when I’m one of the 
many persons he can use to get 
ahead without feeling that he's 
doing anything wrong. 

“I would like to have the same 
support for Skies of America as any 
artist that the public has heard and 
enjoyed. And everybody in their 
heritage and natural state of being 
wants success; no one is basing their 
involvement in anything on a nega- 
tive attitude. Pm speaking about 
success humanly, intellectually, ra- 
cially, financially, and religiously. I 
mean success in those senses of 
knowing that they have something 
to do with having less enemies and 
more friends, or less debts and more 
objects, less evil and more love, or 
less hatred and more happiness. 
And I don’t want someone to pat 
me on the back and not truly listen 
or try to understand the piece of 
music. I get lots of lip service that 
has to do with the value of my 
work having to always be dictated 
to me by people who have no inter- 
est in my welfare at all. I’ve written 
lots of music, but not because I 
wanted to have someone say oh, 
isnt he a wonderful writer. I wrote 
the music because I could write the 
music, and then secondly I wrote it 
because if I hadn't written it down I 
wouldn't have had any way of keep- 
ing it and explaining it to others. 


"One day I finally realized that 
all the music I had heard, someone 
had made it possible for me to 
learn or hear it by simply writing it 
down or repeating it. So since I be- 
came aware that it had something 
to do with writing, I decided that 
was what I wanted to be. That's the 
concept of Skies of America: to give 
people an insight into things that 
Ive done and to show them that 
they could also participate with me 
in doing it. 

"Anywhere you go," he says, 
"you're going to have some prob- 
lems with people not getting into 
your music. And you're going to get 
lip service." 

The modern black American com- 
poser-improviser is particularly sub- 
ject to this lip service syndrome, 
and to what Ornette calls “a very 
New York cliché thing: people satis- 
fying you mentally but never giving 
you anything that you want.” One 
reason is that the music of an Or- 
nette Coleman, a Cecil Taylor, an 
Anthony Braxton, or a Sun Ra 
draws on a much wider spectrum of 
influences than many listeners have 
been exposed to. In addition to past 
and present jazz, there are the re- 
pertoire of modern concert music, 
the amplification and pulselike beat 
of rhythm-and-blues and rock, and 
the infinitely diverse musical tradi- 
tions of the emerging nonwhite na- 
tions. The black composer may use 
in a single piece elements from any 
number of these primary sources. 
Living as he does in Western urban 
centers, wired into the output of 
cultures he would never have come 
into contact with a few decades ago, 
he hears, and uses, any music that 
comes naturally to his particular 
sensibility. 

The more he hears, the more con- 
nections he makes. The vocalized 
scre&m in Ornette’s sound, for ex- 
ample, is a tone split into its har- 
monics or overtones. This practice 
was characteristic of blues musicians 
and singers as far back as the be- 
ginnings of “race recordings,” and it 
can be heard in pure African music. 
Ngbaka (central African) soloists on 
the musical bow are able to draw a 
multitude of harmonics from the 
single “ground” tone of the bow's 
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Ornette Coleman 
string, just as a saxophone virtuoso 
like Ornette runs harmonics over a — 
root that is sounded simultaneously. 
But modern European and Ameri- 
can “classical” composers are also 
interested in harmonics. Iannis Xe- 
nakis, for instance, often indicates in 
his scores which particular partials | 
of a given tone are to be sounded. - 
The complex African polyrhythms di 
currently in favor with many jazz 
groups were finding their way into 
modern concert music as early as 
Varése's 1931 Jonization. And many 
of today's major jazzmen were play- - 
ing “jazz/rock” long before its cur- ï 
rent vogue, often because the e 
jobs they could get were with | 
rhythm-and-blues bands. £ 

This unusual number of reference | 
points has left much of the new E 
black music in a commercial vac- — 
uum. The music is often too in- 
tricate and demanding for the tradi- - 
tional smoke-filled nightclub, but it - 
has yet to attract the widest É 
private and foundation support that — 
would make regular concert hall — 
performances possible. While some — 
of Coleman's contemporaries, such 
as Cecil Taylor and Ken Macintyre, 
have accepted positions in the black | 
studies programs of Eastern univer- — 
sities, others—Pharaoh Sanders, Sun ~— 
Ra—continue to function in the - 
nightclub milieu. Ornette, who con- $ 
tinues to write for his quartet as - 
well as for orchestra, and whose re- - 
cently completed theory book is po- — 
tentially a major shaping influence — 
on the younger generation of black 
composer-instrumentalists, hopes to 
utilize all these outlets, provided, of 
course, that they become available | 
to him. Since Skies of America's — 
premiere he is beginning to feel that 
maybe he's on an upswing. 


M ane Piet 


Downstairs, Z.K.’s show is open- 
ing. Champagne is being served to- 
a mixed crowd of musicians and | 
artists. The Nigerian video tape is 
playing and Ornette Coleman, 
dressed in a neat, conservative suit, 
walks from circle to circle, greeting - | 
friends and making conversation. - 
The scene in the gallery and the im- 
age on the screen merge into a con- 
tinuum of circles, with Ornette in 
the middle of each one. U 
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SAILING 





An Atlantic “First” by April Smith 


he Typhoon lay becalmed in Eastchester Bay, 

surrounded by white mists that seemed to 

steam off the water. Her sails hung loose, 
damp, in the glaring heat. 

The three people on board were motionless. Mrs. 
Harrow held the tiller. Sweat glistened on her fore- 
head and the sun was reflected as twin stars in the 
depths of her green glasses. Her daughter, Johanna, 
lay back against the gunwales, shielding her eyes 
with a forearm. Mr. Paul Harrow sat quietly, looking 
toward the City Island marina they had just left. 

He could see Co-op City beyond the mists, loom- 
ing up on the tip of the Bronx like buildings left after 
an atomic bomb. His eyes swept the far shoreline; 
warehouses and unused docks, a few pleasure boats 
moored. Further south the Throgs Neck Bridge was 
probably crawling with Saturday morning traffic, al- 
though he couldn’t make out individual cars. 

The pieces of brown yarn Mrs. Harrow had tied to 
the stays for telltales hung limp. A power boat passed 
with a long, even, buzzing sound, articulating a 
single wave which rolled toward them, sloshing up 
against the side of the boat. She was pushed side- 
ways, sails flapping, mainsail cleats clinking against 
the metal mast with an empty sound, like bell buoys 
ringing far away. 

"We're in irons,” said Mrs. Harrow. 

“Be here all day,” remarked her husband. 

He looked over at Johanna. The orange bikini 
barely covered. It seemed as though she’d be totally 
exposed if she shifted slightly from that languorous 
position. Her smooth legs were shining with suntan 
oil, and sweat had collected in a little trough on her 
belly. 

“What are you so happy about?” asked her father. 

The arm remained covering her eyes. “Nothing.” 

"Elaine—" He turned toward Mrs. Harrow. “Tell 
the kid to stop laughing." 

Mrs. Harrow was glaring up at the sails. 

“You tell her," she muttered. 

“Jo,” Mr. Harrow nudged her leg with the tip of 
his sneaker, “your mother says to stop laughing.” 

She didn’t respond. 

He nudged her again. 

“Stop it.” 

Mrs. Harrow and her daughter frowned in a char- 
acteristic way, the corner of the mouth pulled down. 

Mr. Harrow nudged her again. 
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“Will you stop?” 

She pressed up against the side of the boat to get 
away from him. Her thighs were sticking to the white 
fiberglass seat. 

New York City reached around the surrounding 
shores with a suffocating embrace. Out of the back- 
ground of her vast activity came the individual 
sounds of horns, the distant droning of an incoming 
plane. E: 

On the water the air was grainy with humidity, as 
close and grimy as in the city streets. A large yacht 
moved by the Typhoon on power, three masts bare. 
Her rounded white nose went evenly through the still 
water. The odor of exhaust drifted over them and Jo- 
hanna wondered, Where is the smell of the sea? 

Looking out from beneath the shadow of her arm 
at the flat water, she saw a patch of dark, glittering 
upon the surface. 

“Wind,” she said. 

Her parents turned to look. Mrs. Harrow tensed, 
feet planted on the bottom of the boat, thighs round- 
ing beneath the tight green dungarees. 

"Ready about," she said. *Hard a-lee." 

The boom swung over and the sails filled. They be- 
gan to move. 

Wind touched the moisture at their temples, their 
necks. Johanna sat up, smoothing back her hair. The 
top of her head was warm from the sun. The breeze 
swirled down the top of her bikini, cooling the per- 
spiration between her breasts. 

Abruptly Mr. Harrow stood. “Anybody want some 
water?" They shook their heads. He climbed down 
into the cabin. 

“Your father and his water," Mrs. Harrow said, 
hauling in the mainsail with a jerk of the line. 

Johanna felt like. giggling in a helpless, sickly way. 
It was hot and she was slightly dizzy. 

“Why don't you put on a hat?” asked her mother. 

"You want a hat?" Mr. Harrow called from inside. 
A beige hat came sailing out the door and fell into a 
little pool of water in the bottom of the boat. 

"For God's sake," said Mrs. Harrow. 

Mr. Harrow appeared in the cabin doorway hold- 
ing a tumbler of water. “Why didn’t you catch it?" he 
said. 

Johanna picked it up. One of her mother's old golf 
caps with a visor. | 

"Wear it," said her father, “or you'll get a sun- 


stroke. See?” He pointed to the battered tennis hat 
he’d just put on. “Mommy and Daddy are wearing 
hats.” 

Johanna stuck it on her head, wishing she’d 
brought a kerchief like her mother, who wore it ba- 
bushka-style over her red hair. 

“All the Harrows have hats,” her father chanted. 
“Right, Elaine?” 

She didn’t answer. 

“You old Elaine,” he pursued, “you sure know 
how to sail a boat.” 

“No help from you,” she answered. 

“You want me to take the tiller?” he asked. 

“No. God, no.” 

“So then what do you want?” 

“Nothing.” 


Mr. Harrow could see the surface of the wa- 

ter behind them taking on a texture of fresh- 
ness, vitality, as the heavy mists burned away. The 
sail arched above him, dazzling white. Sitting there 
in the calm, melting into a pool of wax, he had been 
thinking again of selling the boat. He had felt 
trapped there, impaled in the middle of a flat, warm 
sea; a toy ship afloat in a bath. But when the breeze 
picked up, his restlessness had been washed away, 
and now with Elaine sailing (that comically grim ex- 
pression on her face) and the wind strong, it was all 
right, he could breathe again. 

Suddenly he threw the water from his glass at Jo- 
hanna, a shape glittering in air. 

“Christ! What did you do that for?” 

“To teach you a lesson,” said her father. 

“You know,” said Mrs. Harrow, orange lipstick a 
bright heart-shape on her tan face, “that was good 
water.” 

“Oh, we have lots of water,” Mr. Harrow said. To 
Johanna: “Want some more?” 

"That's enough,” interjected his wife. 

The ends of Johanna's hair were wet. She shook 
them along her warm back. When she was eleven or 
twelve, her father had hidden in her bed as a prac- 
tical joke. She had come back from the bathroom, 
groggy and half-asleep, to find him under the covers. 
She had screamed and screamed. What's the matter 
with you? Mrs. Harrow had demanded of him when 
the lights went on. What in hell is the matter? 

“Daddy’s full of surprises," Johanna remarked. 

“All right, Johanna," said her father, "let's stop 
kidding around. What water are we in?" 

“The Harlem River.” 

“Come on.” 

Johanna made a face. There was no way to avoid 
it. “The Long Island Sound,” she said at last. 

“What direction are we going in?” 

“East.” 

“Oh, come on.” 

“West.” 


[| from the cabin past the stern of the boat, 


“What the hell do they teach you in college?" said 
her father impatiently. "We're going north. Toward 
Execution Rock. They used to hang people there, 
you know." 

“T know," said Johanna. 

Her father sat opposite her, leaning back on a flat, 


square, blue and red cushion decorated with an an- 


chor that could be used in place of a life jacket. Jo- 
hanna thought of her brother, asleep in his air-condi- 
tioned room. 

“Why didn't Yarzoff come?" she asked. 

“He didn’t want to,” replied Mr. Harrow. 

*Did you ask him?" 

*Sure I asked him. I ask him every week. And he 
says, ‘You fuckin’ shithead, get out of my room? " 

“Your brother has been a real blessing this sum- 
mer," said Mrs. Harrow. “He watches television all 
day. God forbid he should get a job." 

At eighteen, Yarzoff continued to eat green 
scrambled eggs. He would put food coloring in ev- 
erything—drink red milk or peacock blue. He would 
offer some to Johanna. (“I think," Mr. Harrow occa- 
sionally remarked, “your brother must be some kind 
of a genius.") 

“What does he think of college, Jo? He talks to 
you." 

“He does not." 

“Yes he does. You have influence over him." 

“I do not. I don't know where you get that idea." 

Mr. Harrow took a cigar from his shirt pocket. It 
was a thin cotton shirt, faded blue plaid, matching 
his light blue pants. The shirt hung open, showing 
gray and white hairs on his dark chest. His sideburns, 
too, had turned pure white. He lit the cigar. 

"Don't cigars smell awful? But they taste good. 
Want a puff?” 

Johanna made a horrible face. 

“Go on,” he said, offering her the wet, green end, 
“it’s good for you.” 

“No,” she said, “get it away." 

“How about you, Elaine?" 

Mrs. Harrow shook her head. Her attention had 
been caught by a white butterfly quivering upon a 
chrome cleat around which the jib sheet was 
wrapped. A cabbage butterfly. She was pleased to re- 
member the name. She had collected butterflies that 
summer on Manny’s Farm, the summer Yarzoff kept 
running away from day camp. He must have been six 
years old, coming down the road with his red satchel 
that held bathing suit and towel, wearing the blue 
baseball cap with the emblem: NY. She could see 
him standing there, sulky and angry; he’d had a fight 
with someone. And knee-high in dusty weeds with 
Johanna, who had a pixie haircut that year, a swoop 
of the net and the golden-brown monarch was 
caught, Johanna crying, Don’t kill it! Don't kill it!, 
but in it went to the mayonnaise jar, the smell of 
cleaning fluid. The little cabbage butterfly wavered 
out across the water, and Mrs. Harrow wondered 
vaguely how it had gotten so far from land. 
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“Why don’t you let the kid sail?" Mr. Harrow was 
asking. 

“Do you want to sail?” she asked Johanna. 

DRE” | 

Johanna moved to the stern and put her hand on 
the smooth wooden tiller. 

"Head up," said Mrs. Harrow. “Head up. Turn 
into the wind." 

Johanna obeyed and felt the sails tighten, the rud- 
der push against the rushing water. It was in a way 
like handling a big, beautiful, well-trained horse. A 
Lippizaner stallion, she thought, as the boat moved 
faster, cutting a trail of water that widened into a flat 
wake behind them. 

They were passing the Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy, its ensign flying stiffly in the onshore breeze. 
Mr. Harrow was looking at a mansion set up on the 
rocks. On other voyages they had gone close enough 
to see the private dock, the swimming pool cabana, 
and beneath those trees, a seaplane. He twirled the 
cigar in his mouth, lips forming a moist O. 

Eight years since my father died, he thought. Yes- 
terday he had driven through the heat and the after- 
noon traffic, over bridges and highways (he mentally 
traced the route), to visit his aged mother by the sea. 
Her edema was bad, but she was cheerful enough, al- 
though she didn't know the day or even the month, 
and hadn't recognized Yarzoff with his long hair and 
beard on the one occasion in the past four years he 
had gone to visit her. They made their way slowly 
down the boardwalk amid the summer crowds, and 
the sea had been pale and high. Afterward he walked 
along the edge of the surf and bent to examine sea- 
weed. Inclined sheets of water gleamed with the re- 
ceding tide. He had wiped the wet sand from his 
hands. 

“Who has the right of way?" Johanna asked sud- 
denly. 

“You do," said Mrs. Harrow. “Stay on course." 

The other sailboat came up behind them on the 
port side. 

“That’s another Typhoon,” said Mr. Harrow. 
"That's exactly what we look like." 

The people on the two boats stared at each other 
across the water. For a moment the boats were mir- 
ror image, but then they veered off, the symmetry de- 
stroyed. 


hey were heading into more open water now, 

the land opening up and fading into a thin, 

misty, green horizon. Huge power boats 
passed them, commercial fishing craft, little Sunfish, 
or rowboats with solitary fishermen, coming up close 
and vivid, then turning swiftly to disappear in the ex- 
pansion of sea and blue sky. 

Suddenly there was a strong, foul odor. They 
looked over the side to find themselves sailing 
through yards of dead fish. 

“Oh!” said Johanna. “Horrible!” 
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"Just like last year," Mrs. Harrow said, turning to 
look. 

“You should have seen it," rejoined Mr. Harrow. 
“Miles and miles of them. The Sound was choked.” 

"What's it from?" asked Johanna, staring at a fish 
body without a head, gray flesh floating in scarflike 
tissues. 

"Its called a kill,” said her father, “and nobody 
can explain it." 

"Pollution?" 

“No. A natural phenomenon. Happens at a certain 
time every year." 

Fish bodies spun away in their wake and closed up 
behind them into a solid mass. The stench was salty. 
Thousands of bloated silver bellies gleaming in the 
sun. 

Johanna pulled in the mainsail so they would go 
faster, away from the fish. The Typhoon heeled, slip- 
ping through the water on her smooth, white side. 

The afternoon regatta was heading out of Port 
Washington, a string of tall sailboats, all inclined at 
the same angle. And on the left, Orchard Beach came 
into view, distant, a curve of land made up of poin- 
tillist dots of color. | 

"How would you like to be there?” Mr. Harrow 
asked, nodding toward the beach. *You make such a 
stink about having to go on the boat, poor kid." 

The scorn in his voice made Johanna wince and 
pull back. It was hot on the beach and the water was 
filled with scummy brown foam. It was crowded with 
poor people who got into knife fights, who sought a 
spot of sand for their beach umbrellas, unpacking 
thermos bags full of beer. Yes, it was like that, but 
couldn't he see the vulnerability of those families 
(the Harrows, too, were vulnerable), how they sought 
relief from the heat, how there was always the odor 
of exhaust... i 

“My hat!” Mr. Harrow cried, hands flying to his 
head. 

Still holding the tiller, Johanna stood up, staring 
backwards. 

“Come about,” commanded her mother. 

Johanna thrust the tiller over; the boat turned 
sharply, boom swinging and sails immediately catch- 
ing the wind. Mrs. Harrow moved to the stern and 
took the tiller, heading them back toward the hat. 

“Keep your eye on it.” 

Mr. Harrow came out of the cabin with an alumi- 
num boathook. “This will be a good man-overboard 
drill,” he said, climbing up on the bow. 

“Be careful,” said Mrs. Harrow. 

He lay beneath the jib, cigar in mouth. “Hold on!” 
he shouted to the hat. “Hold on, we're coming!” 

Mrs. Harrow’s anxious expression began to twist 
into a smile. 

"I hope he can swim,” Mr. Harrow remarked, 
turning his head toward them. Mrs. Harrow burst 
into high-pitched laughter. “Well, come on, Elaine,” 
Mr. Harrow said. “Steer the boat.” 

They were rushing toward the hat, which bobbed 
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Thére are certain scholars who claim the Orient 
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“YES, SIR, 
THIS HAS CERTAINLY 


BEEN CONSIDERED 
A SAFE MINE” 





by Rachel Scott 


If the Secretary of the Interior was right, 
why did ninety-one men die in the 
Sunshine silver mine in Idaho last May 2? 


M° 2, 1972, is a chilly clear day in the 
mountains of northern Idaho. It is 6:00 
A.M. and good daylight at the Sunshine 
silver mine in Big Creek Canyon. Robert McCoy, a 
timber repairman, turns his pickup truck into the 
mine parking lot and heads for the dryhouse to 
change clothes. It will be an hour before the day 
shift crew starts down, but he likes to get to the 
mine early. If a man doesn’t like to rush, and 
McCoy doesn’t, it can take half an hour to pull on 
his T-shirt, overalls, wool socks and steel-toed rub- 
ber boots, his helmet and belt and light and bat- 
tery pack, and maybe a denim jacket to wear in 
the breezy shaft air going down. 

After McCoy finishes changing, he walks up to 
the portal and pours himself half a cup of coffee 
from his lunch bucket—his “emblem of ignorance,” 
he calls it. Gaunt-faced and slender at fifty-six, 
he’s been mining for thirty years, almost fifteen of 
them at Sunshine. He looks across the canyon to 
the ridge above the Crescent mine. In the early 
morning in spring you can see elk there, just below 
the snow line, some days as many as ten or twelve 
head. Yesterday he spotted three, today there are 
none. 

By seven o’clock 173 men are assembled at the 
Jewell shaft, ready to go down. The “cage” or ele- 
vator can carry forty-eight men at a time, and it 
takes twenty minutes to lower the whole crew to 
the 3700-foot level, where they board a train that 
carries them back through a mile-long “drift” or 
tunnel to the No. 10 shaft. Morning starts out 
easy. The men are relaxed, no one’s hurrying. At 
No. 10 shaft they have time to talk while the skip 


tender finishes his coffee. Then they board the 
skip, or cage, for the final descent—4200 feet, 5000, 
5200, 5600, their helmet lights flashing against the 
blurred rock sides of the shaft as they hurtle 
through the black, thirty feet per second. There are 
two hoists in No. 10 shaft, the “chippy hoist” on 
the 3700-foot level which hauls the men, and the 
double-drum hoist on 3100, a thousand-horsepower 
monster machine, newly installed, tricky to operate. 
It is used to haul muck—ore and rock—though it is 
also equipped with a twelve-man cage. 

Operating the double-drum is Ira Sliger’s job, al- 
though some days, like today, he has a partner to 
assist him. Sliger is sixty years old, looks, as he 
likes to say, “big enough to eat oats and pull a 
plow,” but forty-four years of metal mining have 
left their mark. One lung is gone, and the other 
has been weakened by emphysema—“‘dust on the 
lungs,” he calls it. All morning Sliger and his part- 
ner, Bob Scanlan, sit in the control booth in the 
cavernous underground hoistroom, hauling muck 
buckets up and down the shaft according to bell 
signals from the cager, who supervises the muck 
loading a half-mile below. Until noon it is an ordi- 
nary day. At one o’clock more than half of the 
crew will be dead. 

Shortly after twelve Sliger gets a phone call from 
a shaft crew on the 4400 level. (The crew had 
smelled smoke in the shaft and signaled for the 
3700 chippy hoist. When it didn’t come, and no 
one answered in the hoistroom, they called Sliger 
to ask what was wrong.) They don’t mention the 
smoke. Sliger figures the signal system must have 
gone out. It failed once before in the past week, 
and he isn’t surprised that it has apparently hap- 
pened again. Underground miners keep their san- 
ity by not worrying too much, and Sliger is philo- 
sophical. He turns back to his controls, but 
immediately there is another call, this from his 
boss, Gene Johnson, on 3700. 
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For four generations 
we've been making medicines 
as if people's lives depended on them. 
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“Where’s your cager at?” asks Johnson. “Get 
him up here as soon as you can.” 

“What’s the trouble, Gene?” asks Scanlan, over- 
hearing. 

“There’s a fire down there.” 

Those are chilling words in the confined work- 
ings of a deep underground mine, where even a 
small, contained blaze in an oil drum, or from a 
single piece of machinery, can generate enough 
carbon monoxide to kill anyone working “inby” or 
downwind. And most of the mine is inby the 3700- 
foot level. 

Besides being the main travelway from the No. 
10 shaft to the Jewell shaft, the 3700 level also 
houses the underground foremen’s office—the “Blue 
Room"-—and the maintenance shops—the pipe, 
electric, machine, warehouse, and drill shops. 
About 11:35 A.M., shortly after they finished lunch, 
two miners stepped out of the electric shop into 
the drift, smelled smoke, and yelled “Fire!” Thirty 
feet down the drift in the Blue Room, foremen 
Harvey Dionne and Gene Johnson grabbed their 
helmets and battery packs and ran out into the 
tunnel. What happened on 3700 during the next 
thirty minutes cannot be told with any certainty. 
By one account it was Dionne and Johnson who fi- 
nally made the decision to evacuate. By another 
account, it was Dionne and foreman Jim Bush. In 
any event, before any decision was made, the fore- 
men looked for the fire, following the smoke west 
toward the Jewell shaft 800 feet until they reached 
the 910 raise, a vertical shaft which rose 300 feet 
through old, worked-out portions of the mine. 
There the smoke seemed heaviest, but they 
couldn’t see where it was coming from. Dionne 
crawled up onto the timber supports, and from 
there he could see smoke pouring out of the raise. 
By his account, he and Johnson talked briefly and 
decided to evacuate the mine, Johnson starting 
back to No. 10 shaft to give the evacuation orders 
and Dionne and two other men heading for the 
Jewell shaft to close the fire door. 


: \ } hen Gene Johnson calls Sliger, cager By- 
ron Schulz is at the 5600 level pulling 
muck. Sliger signals a long-short and a 

3700 station call. It could have been a routine sta- 
tion call, but when Schulz brings the cage up to 
3700, the drift is filled with smoke. And it has 
been for some time. Fifteen minutes earlier the 
chippy hoistman had to abandon the hoistroom, 
unable to see his controls for the smoke. With the 
chippy hoist out and the 3700 level blocked, the 
situation is critical. On orders from Gene Johnson, 
Schulz takes a cage full of miners to the 3100 
level, where another tunnel leads to the Jewell 
shaft, and starts back down for more. Schulz and 
Greg Dionne, a pipe fitter who came up on the 
cage from 3700, work together bringing the men 


The Sunshine Silver Mine 


up. The small twelve-man cage makes the process 
unbearably slow, as the deadly carbon monoxide 
gas and smoke spread quickly, down the shaft, 
through the mine. 

Five thousand feet underground, Robert McCoy 
finished eating dinner and looked at his watch. It 
was 11:30, time to go back to work. He worked for 
half an hour, maybe forty-five minutes, repairing 
timber at the No. 10 shaft station; then he noticed 
smoke coming down the shaft. It keeps coming, 
poisoning the air, and a motor crew drives back 
into the drift, alerting miners along the way. The 
miners, about twenty of them, gather at the station 
and someone hands out self-rescuers (compact 
breathing devices that convert carbon monoxide to 
carbon dioxide), which are kept in a box near the 
station. Soon the air is a blue haze. Still the cage 
hasn’t come. The men move back into the drift 
and tap a compressed-air line, turning it on full 
blast. It doesn’t help much. They’ve waited thirty 
minutes now, and the cage is finally there; too late 
for some of the men, who later collapse in the 
3100 hoistroom. They are so weak that Schulz, the 
slightly built twenty-one-year-old cager, has to 
push them onto the cage. They squeeze in tightly, 
but half of the men, including McCoy, are left be- 
hind. He still feels all right, he thinks, and when 
the cage returns he leaves his self-rescuer behind, 
in case someone coming out of the drift might 
need it. 

On the 3100 he gets off the skip and walks with 
another miner a few hundred feet down the drift; 
then, too weak to go on, they sit down on the side 
of the tunnel, feeling sick, too sick to be fright- 
ened. A man train stops and someone lifts them 
on. McCoy doesn’t see or hear anymore. He is un- 
conscious. 

Byron Schulz brings the second load up from 
5000, and returns to the 3100 hoistroom at 12:44. 
He stumbles off the cage, and into the hoistroom, 
which is filled with the bodies of collapsed miners, 
some still gasping for air, some dead. Only Schulz 
and another miner, Doug Wiederrick, are still up. 
"There's nothing we can do here," says Schulz, and 
they start out of the hoistroom. But the smoke is 
thick in the drift. Wiederrick turns back and picks 
up the telephone and asks topside where they can 
find fresh air. “The Jewell shaft," he is told. “My 
God! We'll never make it," he cries, and slumps to 
the floor. Schulz bends over him and pushes a self- 
rescuer into his mouth, but the miner spits it out, 
unconscious. Schulz, alone now, struggles out of 
the hoistroom and begins the long walk to the 
Jewell shaft. A thousand feet out he meets a rescue 
crew wearing oxygen packs coming from the sur- 
face. 

"They're all dead back there, they're all dead 
back there," Schulz gasps, over and over. He 
pleads for oxygen and one member of the team, 
holding his breath, places his own mask over 
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Schulz’s face. At the same time, Don Beehner, an- 
other crew member, also pulls off his mask to help 
Schulz. He is down instantly, overcome by the 
deadly carbon monoxide gas. Blood gushes from 
his mouth and nose. Within seconds he is dead. 

In the hoistroom the smoke began to bother Sli- 
ger soon after Johnson called. He put on a self-res- 
cuer and gave one to his partner, Bob Scanlan. 
They closed the doors of the glass cab in which 
they worked, but still the smoke came in. When 
Johnson arrived with the cage from 3700, he or- 
dered Sliger to get out. Sliger turned the controls 
over to Scanlan, and caught the last train out, the 
same train that had stopped for McCoy. By the 
time he reached the surface, less than ten minutes 
later, topside had lost contact with the hoistroom. 

Thirty-one men, including Bob Scanlan, Greg 
Dionne, Gene Johnson, and Doug Wiederrick, died 
on the hoistroom floor. Eighty men made it out of 
the mine that day. Byron Schulz was the last. Of 
the rest trapped below when the hoistman died, 
only two men survived. On 4800 level Ron Flory 
and Tom Wilkinson had waited at the shaft station 
with other miners, but as the smoke kept billowing 
down the shaft, they ran back into the drift until 
they found fresh air, brought in by compressed-air 
lines. They waited there for seven days in the 
black silent mine until they were found by res- 
cuers. They survived on sandwiches scavenged 
from their dead buddies’ lunch buckets and water 
from condensation on the air cooler. The rescue 
teams worked slowly, severely hampered by dense 
smoke and intense heat as the fire continued to 
burn. They did not recover the last body until 
May 13. The final death toll was ninety-one men. 
It was the worst disaster in the hard-rock mining 
industry since 1917. 


he Sunshine mine is on the eastern slope of 

a narrow valley cut through the sparsely 

forested, smelter-scarred Bitterroot Moun- 
tains by Big Creek. Owned and operated by the 
Sunshine Mining Company, the mine is the biggest 
silver producer in the country (seven million 
ounces, worth $10.9 million, in 1971), a huge 
sprawling network of 110 miles of shafts and tun- 
nels. Only a relatively small section of the mine 
near the No. 10 shaft has been worked in recent 
years. The mine is like an anthill, with major drifts 
following the ore deposits east and west from the 
No. 10 shaft, the drifts running horizontally at in- 
tervals of 200 feet, one on top of another, and con- 
nected vertically by shafts and raises which provide 
transportation, ventilation, electricity, and com- 
pressed air and water. Leading off the main drifts 
are small dead-end “stopes,” the producing areas 
of the mine. The drifts follow a major fault line 
which runs east and west through the mountains. 
Most of the metals mined in the Coeur d’Alene 
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district—silver, lead, zinc, copper, and antimony— 
are found in rich deposits along this fault. This 
twenty-by-thirty-mile area in Shoshone County 
produces half of the silver mined annually in the 
United States. 

The Sunshine miners are either “day’s pay” min- 
ers, hourly workers who handle support and main- 
tenance jobs—the motormen, hoistmen, cagers, tim- 
ber repairmen, electricians, pipe fitters; or they are 
“gyppo” or contract miners, paid according to the 
number of feet they drive through the rock. Con- 
tract mining is hard work and the most dangerous. 
"Ive seen young fellas come in there, twenty-one 
years old,” says a Sunshine miner. “At thirty-five, 
forty years, they’re stoked out, we call it. They get 
injured more. They have broken arms and broken 
legs and broken backs.” But it pays well. An aver- 
age gyppo miner can make $50 a day and the bet- 
ter miners can make $80 to $100 a day. 

Gyppo miners work a mining cycle which ends 
with blasting, so that each new shift finds a pile of 
blasted rock awaiting it in the stopes. At the start 
of the shift, the miners, working two to a stope, 
“bar down,” or knock down loose rock from the 
"ground"—the roof and sides of the blasted area. If 
the ground is still unstable they may brace it with 
rock bolts or timber. Then they wet down the rock 
and “muck out,” removing the pay dirt with a ma- 
chine that scoops it to the nearest raise, where it 
falls into ore cars below to be hauled out. The re- 
mainder of the shift is spent drilling deep holes 
into the “face” of the rock. At the end of the shift 
the holes are filled with dynamite ang blasted. 

Practically every man who lives in the Coeur 
d’Alene valley has mined at one time or another, 
and many have worked as loggers, too. Tradition- 
ally, hard-rock mining has been a “tramp” occupa- 
tion, the miners moving from mining camp to min- 
ing camp, following the high-paying jobs in the 
rich metal mines of the West. They move too often 
to have roots, living in tiny shacks, spending their 
money for pleasure—drinking, gambling, and whor- 
ing. The miners in Coeur d’Alene are more station- 
ary now, but they still live in shacks and trailers 
up and down the valley. The mines—the Lucky 
Friday, Star, Crescent, Bunker Hill, Galena, and 
Sunshine—and the towns they support, are scat- 
tered along the Coeur d’Alene River and Interstate 
90, which follows the riverbed across the northern 
panhandle of Idaho. 

Every year four or five men die in the mines of 
the “silver valley" from rockfalls, haulage acci- 
dents, falls down shafts. Twenty-four men died in 
the district’s mines between 1966 and 1970, five of 
them in the Sunshine mine. Bureau of Mines sta- 
tistics are not available for 1971, but two men died 
that year in a fire at the Star mine, and one died 
in a rockfall at the Sunshine mine. But no one ex- 
pected a tragedy of the size of the 1972 Sunshine 
disaster. “Everyone in the hard-rock mines thought 
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this could never happen—nothing of this magni- 
tude,” says John Parker, manager of the Bunker 
Hill lead and zinc mine in Kellogg. That is the 
typical miner’s view, too. “The fact is, this fire was 
totally unexpected,” says Ira Sliger. “In my forty- 
four years of mining I’ve never seen anything like 
it. It didn't smell like anything I'd ever smelled, or 
look like anything Pd ever seen. It was just one 
terrible fire and a terrible disaster.” 

“It was an incredible kind of a freak accident,” 
Carl Burke, a company attorney, told reporters in 
a parking lot press conference at the mine the day 
after the fire. He said mine officials believed the 
fire might have started from spontaneous combus- 
tion, smoldering in old timber-filled workings near 
the 3700-foot level of the mine, possibly for days, 
before suddenly the pressure of expanding gases 
burst through the airtight bulkheads used to seal 
off the worked-out drifts. Then the poisonous gases 
flowed swiftly into the mainstream of the ventila- 
tion system. 

But Sunshine could not be faulted, Burke said. 
“We have been one of the forerunners [sic] of the 
mine health and safety act. What happened here 
yesterday, when the facts are out, will show it to 
be a very tragic, but a freak accident.” Later Burke 
would admit: “I don’t know if I can factually clar- 
ify that. I would even scratch that line. I don’t 
know if it’s a good one.” He would explain that 
before the fire, company officials had prided them- 
selves on their efforts to improve safety conditions 
in the mine and within the industry, but “in retro- 
spect, it is clear that whatever we had done was 
not enough—that the mine at that time was not 
able to respond to that kind of a disaster.” And as 
the facts began to emerge, they suggested not so 
much a “freak accident” as a flawed and familiar 
pattern in industry—of choosing, once too often, to 
favor production needs over safety precautions. 
"The trouble is, the whole thing is, if they had let 
me know about this thirty minutes earlier, most of 
those men would have been alive today," says Ira 
Sliger. The evacuation order could have been given 
when the fire was first discovered, sometime close 
to 11:35 A.M., but mine foremen looked first for 
the source of the smoke, delaying evacuation until 
12:05 P.M. By then 3700 level was impassable and 
the chippy hoist inoperable. 

Hap Fowler, who was working in the warehouse 
and made it out, assesses the situation in the same 
way as Sliger. “The reason those guys died," he 
says, "no foreman wanted to take the responsibility 
to get those men out of there early enough. It isn't 
here at the mines—our people. It starts at New 
York—the big wheels. If they'd pulled those men 
out, somebody could have got in a lot of trouble— 
not by Chase [Marvin Chase is a director and vice 
president of the company and general manager of 
mining operations] Chase is a hell of a nice guy. 
He would have backed them up. But New York, 
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the big shots back in the East. They would have 
really picked a bitch. All the bosses know that. If 
they'd pulled those men out that would mean they 
would probably lose twenty-five or thirty rounds 
[of blasting] And that would have cost thousands 
of dollars. 

Fowler knew about "New York" from personal 
experience, he says. About a year ago he was 
working for Jim Atha, then safety engineer, and 
asked him for some self-rescuers—“the good kind.” 
The reason he wanted them, he says, is that “we 
didn't have enough. I wanted to get some alumi- 
num ones. These old ones rusted out too fast. Two 
or three levels didn't have any on them." But Atha 
told him, “I can't get them.” 

“I said, “Why not?’ 

"He said, “They cost thirty-five dollars apiece.’ 

"| said, "Jesus Christ, man, thirty-five dollars 
ain't much.’ 

“He said, ‘Well, I got this letter —he pulled out 
this letter. It was from New York, giving him hell 
for spending so much." Atha says he doesn't recall 
ever getting any letter from New York. 


he big wheels—the directors of the mining 

company—are part of a group of investors 

that seized control of the company in a 
1965 proxy fight. The group was led by the late 
Louis Beryl, a New York insurance broker, who a 
few years before had participated in a take-over of 
the United States Smelting Refining and Mining 
Company. Beryl and his group had barely taken 
their seats on the Sunshine board before they be- 
gan casting about for more companies to take 
over. In 1965 alone, the company attempted, un- 
successfully, to merge with Kerr-McGee Corpora- 
tion, Independent Coal & Coke, and U.S. Indus- 
tries. In 1968 the company borrowed $20 million 
and bought Renwell Industries, a failing Pennsyl- 
vania-based electronics firm, for $12 million, in- 
cluding the assumption of a $6-million debt. That 
might not seem like the best investment in the 
world for a small Western mining company, unless, 
of course, you were a Renwell director. Two Sun- 
shine directors had been, and Sunshine stock- 
holders charged, in a suit still pending, that Irwin 
P. Underweiser, chairman of the board and presi- 
dent of Sunshine, and another Sunshine director 
benefited from the purchase, which involved an ex- 
change of stock. In 1969 the company bid unsuc- 
cessfully for the bankrupt Canandaigua Race 
Track in upstate New York. Meanwhile, several 
still pending suits filed by stockholders charged the 
board members with mismanagement, diverting 
funds for the directors’ personal benefit, and in- 
creasing their salaries to exorbitant amounts. 
Stockholders questióned, for example, the wisdom 
of an investment of *more than $1,230,843" in the 
stock of Reading Company, of which three Sun- 
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shine directors were also board members. Reading 
stock has since dropped from a high of 9% in 1971 
to a high of 3% in 1972 and has been running 
deficits of $9 per share. Says one stockbroker, “It 
looks like, for all practical purposes, they’re well 
on their way to bankruptcy.” 

Directors’ meetings, usually held in New York, 
were “all concerned with how to invest their 
money,” says one company critic with access to in- 
side information. “Most of the directors showed al- 
most no interest in the mine. It seems like a Greek 
tragedy that this group is associated with this 
mine.” 

It was this management, “totally dedicated to 
growth through internal expansion, mergers and 
acquisitions,” as the company boasts in its 1971 
annual report, which was holding its annual stock- 
holders’ meeting in Coeur d’Alene on the morning 
of May 2. It must have been a difficult meeting for 
Irwin Underweiser. After several years of stock- 
holders’ charges that the directors were “ruining 
the company,” Underweiser had to explain why 
Sunshine showed a $1.2 million loss for 1971, even 
though the mine itself made a profit. The losses, 
he explained, were due to a “write-off in securi- 
ties” and lower silver prices. 

But he had a glowing report for the first quarter 
of 1972: first quarter earnings were a healthy 
$122,000. “All indications are that we are definitely 
on the upswing," he said. But then, in the middle 
of the meeting, came news of the fire. In the first 
few days after the fire Underweiser looked pale 
and troubled. On May 8, however, he told an AP 
reporter that in spite of the lengthy shutdown the 
fire would certainly cause, “we may even make a 
profit on the closure." He said insurance would 
cover costs of a shutdown of up to six months. 
And since the mine is the largest U.S. silver pro- 
ducer, the closure could cause a shortage in silver, 
forcing prices up as much as 10 percent. 


ires are all too common in hard-rock mines, 

in spite of company and industry statements 

that such things never happen. An under- 
ground fire is to be feared, not so much because of 
the fire itself, but because it consumes oxygen and 
produces suffocating carbon monoxide gas. In a 
metal mine such as the Sunshine, the rock itself 
wil not burn, but the millions of feet of timber, 
brought into the mine every year as support for 
the walls and roofs of tunnels and shafts, will 
burn. Until a few years ago, timbers that were no 
longer needed were thrown into old worked-out 
drifts, along with anything else the miners didn't 
want to haul out of the mine. Then the tunnels 
were sealed and the timbers left to rot. “Once they 
are bulkheaded off, you assume they're safe," says 
Marvin Chase, but he adds, "It's a worry always to 
everyone that someday something will happen." 
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Company safety engineer Bob Launhardt says 
the company was as prepared as it could be for a 
fire. He says he had "studied quite extensively in 
the areas of fire prevention," and found that “all 
major fires in hard-rock mines had been either in 
the intake air shaft or surface buildings. Never be- 
fore in hard-rock mining had there been a major 
fire in other than those places." Bureau of Mines 
records flatly contradict Launhardt. Although shaft 
fires are more often deadly because the shafts are 
thickly timbered and flames can spread quickly, 
fires starting in other areas have caused major dis- 
asters. Launhardt says Sunshine had focused its 
fire plans on prevention of shaft fires, installing 
concrete doors in the shaft that could be activated 
by carbon monoxide detectors. "If it had been in 
the shaft, this fire would not have got back in the 
mine," he says. With that protection, and “having 
a second escapeway," he says, "I felt we were one 
of the best-prepared mines for a fire." 

Perhaps so, but clearly not the best prepared for 
the type of fire that has often hit the Sunshine 
mine in the past. The Bureau of Mines has re- 
corded at least three major fires at the mine prior 
to the May 2 disaster, none of them shaft fires. In 
1945 a fire, apparently caused by an electrical 
short circuit, raged for weeks before it was finally 
extinguished by flooding the mine. In 1967 another 
fire started when two miners blasted out timbers to 
remove them from a raise where they were work- 
ing. They left for lunch after blasting and returned 
to find the timbers burning. The fire filled the drift 
with thick smoke and was not subdued for several 
hours, although the mine was not evacuated. 

Another electrical fire in April of 1971 burned 
along a power cable for eight feet, then spread 
into nearby timber. William Spear, an Idaho mine 
inspector, investigated the fire the next day. He 
discovered that the mine's fire alarm system—a 
stench gas which is manually released into the ven- 
tilation system—had not been used. It was out of 
order. Spear reported, in the mild manner charac- 
teristic of state and federal investigators, that 
"most of the people that were asked, said the mat- 
ter was handled very well, but some thought an 
evacuation of the mine would have been in better 
judgment." Though he didn't say so, Spear pri- 
vately thought the company should have ordered 
an evacuation. So did local United Steelworkers 
president Lavern Melton, who protested to man- 
agement. "The company was defensive," says 
Melton. “They said they told the men to stand by 
and then went to see how serious the fire was. 
They said it would be awful silly to take all these 
men out and lose all that production for nothing." 

Bob Launhardt studied theology in college and 
received his safety instruction from the industry- 
supported National Safety Council Miners call 
him “cooperative” and “conscientious” but say he 
is “a little bit too much company.” Launhardt be- 
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lieves “the basic thing in accident prevention is the 
ability to motivate people, to motivate manage- 
ment. Eighty-eight percent of all accidents are the 
result of human oversight and ten percent are the 
result of physical failure—now it could be oversight 
on the part of management.” An enlightened phi- 
losophy, but it’s not carried out in practice. Sun- 
shine’s prime safety strategy has been to offer 
prizes to the crew for so many man-hours worked 
without a lost-time accident. “They’re real nice 
prizes,” says one miner—‘“electric fry pans, nice 
sleeping bags, electric can openers." Young miners 
think the prizes are just so much bullshit, but older 
miners with families like them. The prizes don't 
discourage accidents, though. 

In spite of the prizes, injury and fatality rates at 
the Sunshine mine have, since 1960, consistently 
exceeded national averages. Injury rates have been 
more than twice as high as the national average 
for metal mines, and rose from 61.74 injuries per 
million man-hours in 1960 to 126.49 in 1971. The 
actual number of disabling injuries (or lost-time 
accidents) rose from 43 a year in 1965 to 133 in 
1971. It is hard to know exactly what has caused 
the rate to go up, but it may help to know that be- 
tween 1966 and 1971, in the years since contract 
mining was introduced, the injury rate averaged 
100.33 injuries per million man-hours, up from 
86.60 for the previous six years. Launhardt blames 
the mine's poor record on a rapid labor turnover 
and unstable rock conditions in the Coeur d'Alene 
district. A more likely reason, say some miners, is 
that top management just doesn't give a damn 
about safety. "A safety engineer in the Sunshine 
mine has got about as much say as a mucker since 
about 1960," says Hap Fowler. “Since ol’ Charley 
Angle [a former mine superintendent] left in 1960 
our safety began to slow up. He really believed in 
safety and wanted men to eat it, live it, and think 
it. We were preached safety twenty-four hours a 
day. You'd get canned quicker for an unsafe mine 
practice than for missing a round or getting drunk 
and laying off. The guys talked safety among 
themselves. And the bosses talked safety. You 
don't see that anymore. Since he left it's not that 
way. Get that muck out, or else. Of course a boss 
likes to get muck. That's how he gets his reputa- 
tion. 

“The safety man today doesn't get any coopera- 
tion from the bosses, and he just hates to say any- 
thing and go over their heads. Still the safety guy 
is the fall guy if anything goes wrong. He should 
have the power to tramp [fire] a foreman or any- 
thing else." 

At times, it gets to be too much even for the 
company safety engineer to take. Paul Johnson, 
who died in the May 2 fire, was safety engineer in 
1968, but he quit after one year. His widow says 
he resigned because *in general he just felt like he 
wasn't able to go ahead and do the things he'd 
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like to do. He didn't feel like he had the backing." 

Launhardt reportedly has felt the same pres- 
sures. Lavern Melton says that more than once 
when he went to the safety man with complaints 
Launhardt responded, *Well, you know the prob- 
lems that anyone in this job has—the limitations 
that he has." It didn't matter how conscientiously 
he went about his job. Without management sup- 
port he was powerless, and as a result, ineffective. 
The supervisors knew it and the men knew it. And 
the accident rates showed it. Then came May 2. 

After the fire Launhardt admitted to reporters 
that the company had never held fire drills, or pro- 
vided safety meetings of any kind for miners. If 
the men were concerned about the possibility of a 
fire, they could read the safety manual, which 
notes briefly: “This mine is equipped with a stench 
warning system. Inquire of your supervisor as to 
the course of action you should follow upon a fire 
alert.” Nor were they taught how to use the self- 
rescuers. Explained Launhardt: “They would have 
to be retrained every six months or they would 
forget how to use them." 

Astonishing as these revelations were, the big 
surprise was yet to come. On May 7, the company 
announced that ninety-three men were missing, not 
eighty-two, as they had previously told reporters. 
The original number had been a guess; since the 
mine kept no surface record of who was under- 
ground, the best they could do was count the num- 
ber of miners’ lamps missing from the dryhouse. 
The only records had been kept by the shift 
bosses, and most of them were still underground 
among the missing. The union had protested 
against this practice a year before, concerned that 
men might meet with an accident and not be 
missed, but according to Lavern Melton manage- 
ment replied: “What we've been doing up to now 
has worked fine." 


n the aftermath of the fire, Sunshine Mining 
Company officials have maintained that the 
Sunshine mine is no worse than any other 
mine, and possibly better than most. They are fond 
of pointing out that Sunshine did not violate any 
laws in this disaster. The federal Metal and Non- 
metallic Mine Safety Act of 1966 did not require 
fire drills, or specific evacuation procedures, or un- 
derground oxygen supplies for hoistmen, or even 
self-rescuers. By providing self-rescuers under- 
ground, they point out, Sunshine was far ahead of 
many other hard-rock mines. All true enough. 

But Sunshine neglects to mention its part in 
shaping the absurdly lenient mine safety laws that 
continued to allow them to look “good” with the 
death of ninety-one men. During congressional 
hearings on the mine safety act in 1965, H. B. 
Johnson, then manager of the Sunshine mine, and 
now directór of health and safety for the American 
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Mining Congress, wrote to oppose passage of the 
act as “an unnecessary imposition of federal regu- 
lation.” “The industry is best prepared to meet the 
problem in this area through its own efforts,” he 
argued. 

The legislation—the first to provide (or at least 
promise) protection for non-coal miners—was 
passed and signed into law in 1966 during the 
Johnson Administration, but it showed the scars of 
heavy industry opposition, notably from the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress. The AMC is a powerful 
lobbying group, well financed, hard-nosed, and ef- 
fective. It represents the interests of such industries 
as Consolidation Coal (subsidiary of Continental 
Oil), Kennecott Copper, Anaconda, American 
Smelting and Refining, American Metal Climax, 
Bethlehem Steel—in short, almost every American 
mining interest, hard-rock and coal. 

The act entrusted enforcement powers to the In- 
terior Department’s Bureau of Mines—the next 
closest thing to allowing the industry to police it- 
self. The Department of the Interior, as “custodian 
of the Nation’s natural resources,” attracts special 
interests like flies to carrion. Its top offices are 
filled partly from the ranks of the mining industry 
and partly by political appointees. Dedicated to a 
philosophy of “cooperation” with industry, its offi- 
cials believe in enforcing safety regulations as con- 
servatively as possible, if at all. The new safety law 
fit well into the bureau’s philosophy. It lacked 
monetary penalties, narrowly limiting enforcement 
provisions to the power to withdraw workers in 
case of “imminent danger” or for failure to abate a 
violation. Standards would be developed by an ad- 
visory committee appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, then Stewart Udall. The early advisory 
committees—there were three because Frank Mem- 
mot, the Bureau official in charge of the act and a 
former American Mining Congress member, had a 
lot of friends—delayed promulgation of standards 
until 1969. Under the law the standards would not 
go into effect for yet another year. And most of 
the regulations were “advisory,” rather than “man- 
datory,” and thus lacked even the feeble weight of 
the law. 

The present committee, appointed in 1970 by 
then Secretary Walter Hickel, is chaired by James 
Boyd, chairman of the board of the Copper Range 
Company and an American Mining Congress 
spokesman. The committee meets about four times 
a year, but like its predecessor seldom reaches any 
conclusions. “If [a proposed standard] isn’t unani- 
mous, it’s tabled for further discussion,” explains 
Dr. Julian Feiss, executive secretary for the com- 
mittee. Another committee member is Gordon 
Miner, vice president and director of the Hecla 
Mining Company. Hecla owns rights to 33 percent 
of the Sunshine mine’s production and is Sun- 
shine’s largest shareholder, holding almost 4 per- 
cent of the company’s widely held stock. 


The Sunshine Silver Mine 


Secretary of the Interior Rogers C. B. Morton 
led the parade of department officials who flocked 
to the scene of the disaster. Morton expressed his 
sympathy to relatives of the trapped miners and 
commented to reporters that, “Yes, sir, this has 
certainly been considered a safe mine.” Morton, 
who in 1968 was chief fund raiser for the Republi- 
can Party, also conveyed President Nixon’s sympa- 
thies. (Nixon sent a telegram to the Mayor of Kel- 
logg the same day, promising “the full spectrum of 
federal assistance," but later refused to declare the 
area a major disaster zone, which would have al- 
lowed the stricken families to receive federal aid.) 

Morton's aide Lewis Helm was quickly dis- 
patched to the mine to handle the Department's 
press relations. Assigned to the Office of Commu- 
nications, Helm wields considerable power at Inte- 
rior as Morton's chief image maker and trouble- 
shooter. In Idaho Helm was largely successful in 
his mission—to create the most favorable publicity 
possible for the Bureau of Mines. His efforts in- 
spired such news stories as one headlined NO MINE 
DANGERS SEEN in the May 4 issue of the Spokane 
Daily Chronicle. The story quoted Helm, reporting, 
"None of the several inspections in the past two 
years at the Sunshine Mine has indicated any po- 
tential fire hazards, a U.S. Department of the Inte- 
rior spokesman said here today. . . ." In fact, the 
company had been cited repeatedly for violating 
both federal and state fire regulations, as well as 
explosives, electrical, ground support, and emer- 
gency escapeway standards. 

Bureau of Mines deputy director Donald Schlick 
told a Denver Post reporter that the company and 
the Bureau were unprepared for the fire because 
"there has never been a metal-mine fire before. 
We've had small fires before in metal mines, but 
they were very minor and no one was hurt. No 
one ever expected a fire the size of the one that hit 
the Sunshine mine because there's nothing to burn 
in a metal mine." Schlick, a former industrial engi- 
neer for Consolidation Coal, ought to know better. 
Presumably he has access to Bureau statistics. In 
the past one hundred years since records have 
been kept, major metal-mine fires have averaged 
one every four years, and since Schlick entered his 
chosen field in 1953 there have been sixty-eight re- 
ported metal-mine fires. 

The man directly responsible for enforcement of 
the law is Stanley Jarrett, the sixty-nine-year-old 
assistant director for metal and nonmetal mine 
safety. Jarrett is considered extremely knowledge- 
able on mine safety, and assisted in rescue opera- 
tions at the mine, directing the effort that led to 
the rescue of Flory and Wilkinson. But an enforcer 
he’s not. Says a Bureau source, “He’s been in the 
business all his life and he is industry-oriented and 
doesn't even know it." Before joining the Bureau 
in 1969, Jarrett was safety engineer for Kennecott 
Copper. At an Idaho press conference he refused 
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to comment on whether he thought the mine safety 
act should be strengthened. A few weeks later the 
Bureau announced stricter enforcement of the act, 
more inspectors, and tougher standards, but it was 
an obvious attempt to undermine a congressional 
move to “clean house” and transfer jurisdiction of 
hard-rock mines to the Labor Department under 
the relatively tougher Occupational Health and 
Safety Act of 1970. Whoever sanctioned the press 
release didn’t seem to be speaking for Jarrett, who 
told Bureau mine inspectors at a July meeting that 
if death and injury rates do not improve, “we’ll see 
legislation like you've never seen, and we don’t 
want it." 


t is two months since the fire. The Interior De- 
partment's public hearing in Kellogg, Idaho, 
has been adjourned for lunch and Mrs. Casey 

Pena and Mrs. Howard Harrison, who both lost 
their husbands in the fire, are eating at Duffy’s 
Cafe. Even now they can think or talk of little else 
but the fire. The grisly details of the deaths seem 
to carry a special significance, the facts—real, con- 
crete—to balance against the unknown horror, the 
immensity, of ninety-one men, husbands and 
friends, struggling in the black against an in- 
escapable death. The women dwell on these de- 
tails, recounting them at length. Mrs. Harrison, a 
soft-featured woman in her early thirties, recalls a 
conversation with a miner who helped carry the 
bodies out. *He says, 'You know, Alice, in one 
way you're lucky you didn't have to see their bod- 
ies; He said it was the most horrifying, terrible 
thing he ever saw." The men were so unrecog- 
nizable, she says, that the crews had to ask the 
widows for identifying disfigurements. “Howard’s 
got a scar on his neck from an accident in Sun- 
shine"—she indicates, with her finger on her own 
neck, a long gash from her ear to the base of her 
neck—‘‘and his foot was crushed from a cave-in at 
Butte. They wanted to amputate it but he wouldn't 
let them. It was all mangled, you know." 

The women are angry that the death benefits are 
so low. State workmen's compensation provides a 
$750 burial award and a maximum $26,550 for a 
widow without dependent children; a maximum 
$35,400 with three or more children. The ninety- 
one men left seventy-seven widows and 181 depen- 
dent children. Three more have been born since 
the disaster. There are also social security benefits, 
a $5,000 company life insurance premium, a com- 
pany-sponsored $100,000 educational fund, and a 
$125,000 union fund, which has been divided be- 
tween widows and miners laid off by the mine 
shutdown. Mrs. Pena thinks the benefits should be 
much higher—at least provide whatever amount the 
worker would have made in his lifetime. She and 
Mrs. Harrison are two of about fifty widows repre- 
sented by a group of lawyers who are considering 
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a possible third party suit, probably against manu- 
facturers of the self-rescuers. Sunshine cannot be 
sued. Idaho law provides that employers may be 
held liable only for workmen's compensation 
claims. 

Many of the widows were initially reluctant to 
join in the legal proceedings, Mrs. Pena says, but 
"now everybody is calling up. They’re realizing 
that they have a complete new life to live. They 
feel like they should have what's coming to them." 
There aren't many jobs for women in mining 
towns. "There's office work, clerking, waitressing, 
‘tramming’ [a mining term for carrying or hauling] 
beer, and that's just about it," says one man. 

The two widows carry with them the coroner's 
reports, funeral bills, military service records, and 
an announcement of a memorial service, listing the 
names of the dead. The coroner's report shows that 
Howard Harrison, age thirty-four, died of carbon 
monoxide asphyxiation in twenty to thirty seconds. 
Mrs. Harrison is skeptical of the findings. “You 
know what I wonder?" she says. She speaks softly, 
almost tenderly. “Did he die that way? Did he cry? 
Was he scared? Did he try to climb the walls, did 
he try to dig out?" 

Has the disaster affected people in the valley? 
"Do you want to know what it was like before?" 
asks Mrs. Harrison. “This was the happiest, jolliest 
town that was ever on the face of the nation." Her 
eyes sparkle. “Do you know what it's like now? It's 
like a living graveyard. I don't think all those men 
were condemned to die underground. There was 
one man who was supposed to retire the next week 
after this happened. Floyd Rais." 

“No, it was next April," says Mrs. Pena. 

^Was it? And William Hanna was his partner. 
And Louis Goos, he'd been in a car wreck and the 
next day he went back to work. He said he had a 
2.8... lucky—something—on his. shoulder. We 
not only lost our husbands, we lost a lot of good 
friends." 

The people in the silver valley are trying to put 
the disaster behind them now—some even feel re- 
sentment that the inquiries and hearings continue. 
“It just opens up the wounds," one man says. “It 
was kind of sad for a while," another miner says, 
"but life goes on, you know." Men will keep on 
mining and in time it will again be the happiest, 
jolliest place, but it will never be quite the same. 
“The only thing that will bother me about going 
back to work," says Robert McCoy, “is not seeing 
all the old faces I’ve known so long. It's like you 
went to a party and you knew everybody in the 
room, and then you went into another room and it 
was filed with strangers. All these men, elec- 
tricians, mechanics, all of them. I knew them for 
years." 

"It hurts. It hurts," said Mrs. Mike Williams, 
who works at the union hall. “I don't know if we'll 
ever get over it.” LJ 


PRAYING 
ON A 707 





by Anne Sexton 


Mother, 

each time I talk to God 

you interfere. 

You of the bla-bla set, 

carrying on about the state of letters. 
If I write a poem 

you give a treasurer’s report. 

If I make love 

you give you the funniest lines. 
Mrs. Sarcasm, 

why are there any children left? 


They hold up their bows. 

They curtsy in just your style. 

They shake hands how-do-you-do 

in the same inimitable manner. 

They pass over the soup with parsley 
as you never could. 

They take their children into their arms 
like cups of warm cocoa 

as you never could 

and yet and yet 

with your smile, your dimple, we ape you, 
we ape you further . . . 

the great pine of summer, 

the beach that oiled you, 

the garden made of noses, 


the moon tied down over the sea, 
the great warm-blooded dogs . . . 
the doll you gave me, Mary Gray, 
or your mother gave me 

or the maid gave me. 

Perhaps the maid. 

She had soul, 

being Italian. 


Mother, 

each time I talk to God 

you interfere. 

Up there in the jet, 

below the clouds as small as puppies, 
the sun standing fire, 

I talk to God and ask Him 

to speak of my failures, my successes, 
ask him to morally make an assessment. 
He does. 


He says, 
you haven't, 
you haven't. 


Mother, 
you and God 
float with the same belly 


up. 
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by Denis Warner 


A report on Asian anxiety about the 
future of American foreign policy, and an 
argument that America take seriously its 
need both to attain peace and retain its 
credibility as a world power, by an 
Australian correspondent who has written 
from the Far East for almost three 
decades. 


For twenty-three years the city has been a sig- 

nificant part of my life, and I probably feel as 
much at home there as most Caucasians feel any- 
where in Asia. Yet I have seen it through two eras 
of prostitution, French and American, a hundred 
changes of character, most of them for the worse, a 
protracted period of war and refugee growth that 
has created slums which rival Calcutta’s, and a de- 
moralizing decline in spiritual, national, and moral 
ethics. Only my friends seem to remain basically 
unchanged, though some of them, like the city, 
have become prematurely old, weary, and cynical. 
"| don’t hate the Americans as I used to hate the 
French," one of them remarked to me some years 
ago. Before I could comment, he added quickly: 
"But I expect to." The prophecy, it is probably un- 
necessary to note, has been fulfilled. 

Saigon is neither the heart nor the soul of Viet- 
nam. In fact, the late President Ngo Dinh Diem, who 
never accommodated himself to its commercialism, 
used to say that it had no soul at all; but in the sense 
that every capital city is a generator—of power, au- 
thority, and patronage—Saigon is the ultimate key to 
Vietnam. The war is not being fought over the “old” 
imperial capital of Hue (someone once translated the 
French word ancien into “old” and reporters and edi- 


| always return to Saigon with mixed emotions. 
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tors ever since have been unable to get it out of their 
minds that Hue, a comparatively modern city, is not 
hallowed by the ages), or for the countryside, but for 
Saigon. And Saigon never readily accepted the eu- 
phoria, domestic and foreign, with which the state of 
the war, and, more recently, Vietnamization, were ac- 
claimed. 

On my last visit, I arrived in Saigon on the eve 
of the North Vietnamese Easter offensive to be 
greeted with private Vietnamese concern and re- 
newed American military optimism. The cast had 
changed but the characters, and the scenario, with 
appropriate shades of emphasis and mood, were 
much as they had been in the months before Tet, 
1968. At that time I was taken in hand at MACV 
(U.S. Military Assistance Command, Vietnam) by 
an American colonel who had been briefed to put 
me in the picture. Assuming that I, too, was a 
greenhorn, he told me with unblinking eye and se- 
rious mien that the situation had so improved that 
it was now quite safe to drive anywhere in the 
country by car. 

This time I was again offered a private military 
briefing. The colonel, of course, had been Vietnam- 
ized and his place taken by a young captain whose 
briefing consisted of a description of the order of 
battle of the American and South Vietnamese 
forces. Things had so improved that the American 
ground role had been reduced to static defense, in- 
volving only seven battalions, or in all about six 
thousand “spaces,” a new and singularly objection- 
able military euphemism for men, most of whom 
were around the air bases at Da Nang and Bien 
Hoa. He told it all with an enchanting air of in- 
nocence, as if progress in Vietnamization—and 
therefore South Vietnam’s chances of surviving— 
could be measured by the speed with which the 
American forces were being withdrawn. 

Since it had been widely expected that the 
North Vietnamese had planned an offensive for 


Tet, 1972, and the Monday morning quarterbacks 
were busy with their theories about why it had not 
been forthcoming, I was interested not only in the 
South Vietnamese order of battle and the with- 
drawal of the Americans but in the whereabouts of 
the regular North Vietnamese divisions. But when 
I posed my question, the captain replied: “I am 
sorry, sir, I know nothing about that. This is an 
American military briefing.” 

The message he conveyed by this indirection was 
that the Americans had things so well under con- 
trol that General Vo Nguyen Giap’s last-gasp of- 
fensive, when and if it came, would be handled 
with ease by the South Vietnamese. They might 
bend, it was said by the captain’s seniors, with the 
same ill-informed optimism that characterized official 
attitudes before 1968, but they would not break. 


| l len years had passed since the Joint Chiefs 

in a memorandum to Defense Secretary 

McNamara had recommended increased 
participation in Vietnam, in a type of war in which 
they claimed to have a wealth of experience, but 
in which the sum total of American knowledge was 
precisely nil. To think in Vietnam in terms of Ko- 
rea and the Pacific War was lunacy; but, heaven 
help us, this is how they thought. 

Like pictures still fresh inside the dust-covered 
family albums, I have my snapshots of all the 
years of war: 

Bottles of raw Algerian wine bouncing on the 
table at Nasam, the dress rehearsal for Dien- 
bienphu, as the French artillery fired blindly into 
the night, and a cadaverous French captain calling 
for a set-piece battle. "Just give us a set-piece 
battle," he said, drawing his hand across his throat, 
"and we will beat them every time." 

General Henri Navarre, the French commander 
in chief, pink-cheeked and silver-haired at a recep- 
tion in Saigon. I had just come from Dienbienphu 
filled with the apprehensions of his garrison for its 
fate. "Do you think the Viet Minh will attack?" I 
asked. "I hope so," he replied. 

The long lines of French tanks and trucks and 
armored cars moving out across the Pont Doumer 


(its arches over the Red River were broken at last 


by American bombing in May), bewildered and 
humiliated in defeat by an army that came in 
sneakers, with its supplies on bicycles and cyclos. It 
all couldn't be. But it was. 

My friend, Dr. Phan Quang Dan, the only oppo- 
sition candidate who ever won a seat in the Na- 
tional Assembly during the Diem regime, in his 
clinic in Gia Dinh, hot and angry after he had 
been released by the police who had detained him, 
on Diem's orders, to prevent him from taking his 
seat for the official opening of the Assembly. He 
denounced the United States for the way it had 
gone about things in Vietnam. "All they give us 


are a bigger police force and more concentration 
camps," he said. 

My first operation with the South Vietnamese 
army, an afternoon of peasant-shooting and tor- 
ture. I took some pictures and showed them to 
Diem; he threw them angrily on the floor. 

Khe Sanh during the 1968 Tet offensive and an 
American colonel with long, pointed moustaches 
disclaiming any knowledge of Communist tactics at 
Dienbienphu, while the North Vietnamese wriggled 
their way forward in approach trenches—just as 
they had at Dienbienphu. 

And after it was all over for Tet, and the North 
Vietnamese had pulled back, General William C. 
Westmoreland, stiffly starched and letter-perfect, in 
a briefing for a handful of selected correspondents. 
A cool, detached, West Point-type lecture that as- 
cribed plans to the North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong, and tactical responses of his own; a lecture 
that seemed to me to be so far out of touch with 
reality that I wondered whether I was listening to 
a reading from Don Quixote. There was no appre- 
ciation of the ideological and psychological motiva- 
tion behind Giap’s moves, or of Giap’s expectation 
of a general uprising and what must have been his 
deep surprise when the Viet Cong spearhead for 
his offensive, marching so bravely into the cities 
and towns of South Vietnam, failed to touch one 
off. Primarily because of the American blockade 
and the massive fire support that the United States 
was still willing and able to provide, Giap failed 
again in the 1972 offensive. Yet to deny the suc- 
cess of the formula because of these two failures is 
to court disaster. In both cases the American pres- 
ence tipped the scales. Given the circumstances, 
Giap will try again. If the people have no one else 
to turn to, they will respond. I watched it happen 
in Hanoi years ago. 


s Ho Chi Minh and the other North Viet- 
namese leaders were well aware, only the 
United States stood in the way of a take- 
over in South Vietnam. In a sense, Washington 
was not only the capital of the United States but 
of much of Asia also. For intimate knowledge of 
the detail, Asia had to be seen constantly on the 
ground. But for the superview of the forest, 
frequent visits to Washington were essential. Heads 
of state, politicians, academics, and journalists 
trekked there to behold the fountains of power, to 
be impressed anew with the advantage of living 
under the American umbrella, or to ponder the 
wisdom of their neutrality. For this was the do- 
main of the decision makers. 

I was in Washington after I had watched the Tet 
offensive through to the relief of Hue and the 
abandonment of Khe Sanh. I reported, and was 
soundly reprimanded for my views, that the Tet 
offensive, though a costly military failure for Ha- 
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noi, had been Washington’s psychological Dien- 
bienphu. Everything that happened thereafter, the 
declaration of personal surrender by President 
Johnson, the protracted halt in the bombing, the 
Paris talks, the Guam Doctrine, Vietnamization, 
and all the rest, represented a signal lowering of 
American sights, the abandonment of American 
hopes of winning a military victory in Indochina 
and of reinstating unhappy South Vietnam as a 
“pearl in the crown of the free world,” to borrow 
one of the lyrical descriptions of the official Ameri- 
can propagandists in the late 1950s. 

It took several weeks, but the Easter offensive 
this year finally shattered the flimsy barricades of 
optimism, the make-believe that the South Viet- 
namese now had the capacity to do for themselves 
alone what the United States and South Vietnam 
had been able to do together. For it was clear that 
without the endless use of vast American sea and 
air power, or a much more effective military sys- 
tem of its own, South Vietnam could not hold. 


ooking at Asia from the United States these 
days, one tends to see nothing but the aw- 
fulness of Vietnam (South), the military 
magic of the North, and the wonders of the 
Middle Kingdom. But neither Vietnam nor China 
is all of Asia, and to condemn past American 
policies out of hand because of a too incautious 
and too deep involvement in Vietnam, or for too 
little involvement with China too late, is as absurd, 
and as dangerous, as oversimplification during the 
1950s, when all red was evil and all white pure. 

Much has changed in Asia—and in the United 
States. Washington has learned tragically that 
some political situations cannot easily be altered 
by the use of military power, that the Vietnam 
War is not at all like the Pacific War, or the Ko- 
rean War, that allies who hold out their rice bowls 
are often singularly reluctant to give in return, even 
when their own vital interests seem at stake. Above all, 
Washington is no longer the exclusive domain of the 
Asian decision makers. Moscow, Peking, Tokyo, and 
even Hanoi have joined the club. Together with a so- 
phisticated appreciation of the limits of power, how- 
ever, there is also an emotional reaction against the 
past that must be of concern to America’s friends and 
allies. Despite the rewriting of history now going on 
about the Cold War and its origins, despite the cul- 
tural revolution that is sweeping the American schools 
and universities and so absorbing the attention of the 
intellectuals and the media, U.S. policy in Asia since 
the end of World War II has not been an abject fail- 
ure: it has succeeded beyond all reasonable ex- 
pectations. 

Twenty-seven years ago Asia seemed to have 
nothing to build on but the poverty of its masses. 
With the notable exception of Japan, which was in 
ruins and under occupation, it lacked technical 
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know-how, skilled labor, education, and was short 
of food, clothing, capital, and even hope. Nation- 
alists who rose with whatever arms they could lay 
their hands on to demand freedom from their colo- 
nial masters often found themselves threatened 
again by Communist insurgents. Industrial devel- 
opment seemed a pipe dream. 

Look at it now, or at those parts which the American 
presence has helped. Japan is the success story of the 
century. South Korea is viable and making economic 
progress of considerable note. Taiwan with fifteen 
million inhabitants does as much trade as the main- 
land with eight hundred million. Thailand’s only 
threat is Peking-inspired. Malaysia is struggling 
bravely to build a multiracial state in the face of 
Communist and communal threats and a world mar- 
ket that treats its rubber and tin with wild and dam- 
aging price fluctuations. Singapore is an equatorial 
miracle, an industrial achievement wrought by effec- 
tive government and capable people to confound all 
those who doubted that industry could ever flourish 
between the Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of Cap- 
ricorn. And Indonesia has recovered from the bank- 
ruptcy into which it was plunged by Sukarno and his 
anti-Americanism. 

Better still, through a number of nonmilitary re- 
gional associations, the Far Eastern countries have 
begun to break down the barriers of suspicion and 
fear that divided them in the past. There is still a 
long way to go, but for the first time in modern 
history there has been progress. 

Much of the credit for these achievements can 
be claimed by the United States. “The trouble with 
the Americans today is that they refuse to believe 
that their previous policies had relevance or pro- 
ductive effect," an Asian prime minister told me. 
"| hate to think where we would have been now if 
it had not been for the American power and pres- 
ence. I don't think you or I would have cared for 
the changes that would have taken place without 
them." The leader of a client state? No, on the 
contrary, one of the most independent-minded of 
all Asian leaders. 

This is not to suggest that some of the changes 
in policy, beginning with the concept (but not the 
self-delusion) of Vietnamization and including the 
détente with China, were not both necessary and 
long overdue: in fact, if real Vietnamization had 
begun in 1958 instead of 1968, the situation would 
probably be much brighter today and many more 
Americans might still be alive. But Vietnamization 


" was born of frustration, not of hope, and the dé- 


tente with China was the offspring of American 
disenchantment with Vietnam and of changing his- 
torical circumstances, in which it suited Peking to 
put an end to the “Hate America” campaign which 
went all the way back to 1949. 

No one was more conscious of the unfolding 
drama of Asian history, and perhaps overconscious 
of his own role in it, than General Douglas Mac- 
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Arthur, who, corncob pipe in hand, liked to stride 
about his office on the top floor of the Dai Ichi 
building in Tokyo, overwhelming his visitor with 
his epoch-making vision of what he was doing in 
Japan. Four great events had shaped the course of 
civilization, he used to say. They were the birth of 
Christ, the signing of Magna Carta, the American 
War of Independence, and the French Revolution. 
Now a fifth was happening under the Occupation 
in Japan. One left these sessions wondering whether 
MacArthur’s spiritual residence was not on the other 
side of the moat: but there was no gainsaying that the 
Occupation, if often misguided, was benign and suc- 
cessful. It is fashionable, I know, to deride the concept 
of the balance of power, but leaving that aside, what 
sort of Japan, what sort of Asia, what sort of world 
might we have expected to see today if the Soviet 
Union, and not the United States, had been the occu- 
pying power? 

No Czarist leader could have been more de- 
manding, or more imperialistic, than Stalin at 
Yalta. He wanted the railways and the windows to 
the east at Port Arthur and Dalny that had so 
blinded the vision of Nicholas Il. He clamped 
down the very first of the iron curtains along the 
38th parallel in Korea. Two years later a Russian- 
sponsored conference in Calcutta decided that the 
indigenous Communist parties of South and South- 
east Asia should attempt to seize power by armed 
uprisings. They tried in countries which were still 
colonized and in those that had won their indepen- 
dence as well. 

But for Korea, the United States and China 
might have established a modus vivendi, but there 
were, as usual, forces at work on both sides that 
preferred confrontation to coexistence. This was 
the era of Communist utopia, and a Communist 
monolith seemed as attractive to the true believers 
as it was terrifying to its foes. Mao put ideology 
first. His “On Leaning to One Side” left no doubt 
where China intended to seek its friends. His long 
visit to Moscow resulted in the Sino-Soviet treaty, 
the satisfactory resolution of thorny issues in Man- 
churia—in itself a considerable Soviet concession— 
and the beginning of a Russian aid program that 
was substantial, if considerably less than gen- 
erous by American standards. China believed in 
Stalin’s Russia, in its policies and its leader- 
ship. 

By the mid-1950s China was opening its doors 
hesitantly and tentatively, picking up two new re- 
gional friends, Sukarno’s Indonesia, which was ex- 
pansionist, militant, chauvinistic, and all but Com- 
munist, and Sihanouk’s Cambodia, which sought to 
perform a balancing act that ended in a coup and 
Sihanouk’s acceptance of the position of royalty in 
residence in Peking. Among most of China’s closest 
neighbors, however, and excluding North Korea 
and North Vietnam, which did their best to avoid 
becoming victims of the rapidly developing Peking- 
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Moscow quarrel, there was neither inclination nor 
encouragement to develop closer relations. 

The liquidation of the Indonesian Communist 
Party in 1965, and the collapse of the Sukarno 
regime in 1966, ended the militant; aggressive 
Peking-Jakarta axis and ambitious plans to start 
a rival United Nations and even to let the In- 
donesians make a bang with one of China’s 
bombs. 

Though China had more than its sHare of disap- 
pointments in East and Southeast Asia during this 
period, it continued to keep the embers of regional 
revolt alight. It provided funds, guns, training, and 
propaganda outlets for a new war of national lib- 
eration in Thailand. It was only marginally less in- 
terested in insurgencies in Burma (where its own 
armed forces on more than one occasion crossed 
the border) Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, 
and Singapore, and it made no secret of its active 
help for the insurgents in Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia. 

To recount these things is not to sit in moral 
judgment. No doubt Peking felt that this was the 
only way it could maintain a foothold in a sphere 
where its traditional influence was so openly chal- 
lenged by its principal enemy, the United States. 


wo developments, neither of them involving 

any abandonment of ideological or national 

principles on China's part, created the con- 
ditions under which it was possible for President 
Nixon to visit Peking. The first was the 1968 Tet 
offensive and its psychological impact on the 
United States; and the second was the increasing 
gravity of the situation on the Sino-Russian border, 
especially along the Ussuri River, where the Chi- 
nese had valid fears that the Russians might at- 
tempt to use their 1968 Czechoslovak tactics to im- 
pose their will. 

No doubt, as Senator Fulbright has told us, the 
United States had exaggerated fears about the 
dangers of Communism, and it might have been 
perceptive to understand that national interests 
were ultimately likely to prevail over ideology. But 
too often the trouble with hindsight is that it over- 
simplifies the vision. The reality of the present is 
that China, in its relations with the United States 
and much of the rest of the world (though not 
with most of its neighbors), is willing to help break 
down some of the barriers which its own policies, 
no less than those of the United States, created in 
the past. But there is no assurance that new dis- 
ruptive elements will not enter the scene after the 
inevitable departure of Mao and Chou. Nor is 
China a newfound friend for the United States. In 
its national interest it is likely to avoid physical 
confrontation. But it remains in the evangelical 
stage of ideological development, committed to the 
encouragement of revolution and the ultimate de- 
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struction of systems of government, including our 
own, to which it is opposed. 

With whatever grace the United States succeeds 
in saving American face, dignity, prestige, and 
honor, there is no denying that the war in In- 
dochina has been an overwhelming psychological 
victory not merely for the North Vietnamese and 
their backers but for the idea of Communism. “Of- 
fer an Asian his choice between a loaf of bread 
and a good idea like Liberty, Equality, and Frater- 
nity, and he will take the idea every time,” Ba 
Maw, the Burmese wartime leader under the Japa- 
nese, once told me. The Americans offered bread 
in Vietnam, but even bombs could not defeat the 
idea. 

Asia, or that part of it allied with or friendly to 
the United States, is less concerned with the de- 
feat, however, than it is with the American reac- 
tion to defeat. From Canberra to Tokyo there is 
fear that the United States may be shrinking back 
into its shell, disillusioned and ashamed of past 
policies and friends. 


arly last year I spent several weeks in Japan, 

mostly devoted to research on defense and 

the U.S.-Japanese alliance. I asked some 
stock questions of all members of the defense com- 
munity, including Yasuhiro Nakasone, who was 
then ministerial head of the Defense Agency. One 
of these was: “Under what circumstances do you 
believe that the United States would ever use its 
nuclear deterrent in the defense of any territory 
other than its own?” Usually, the Japanese hedged, 
but not Professor Makoto Momoi, of the Japanese 
War College. “It’s like the Bible,” he said. “You 
may know every word in it and believe it all to 
be true, but can you really be sure of your sal- 
vation?” 

Soon after the Nixon visit to Peking, on a return 
trip to Tokyo, I reminded Momoi of his answer 
and asked him if he would care to add anything to 
his earlier remark. He thought for a second and 
said: “You may say that we’ye closed the Bible 
and put it away. It’s somewhere around the house, 
but the children don’t read it any longer.” 

Bewildered by conflicting American pressures 
and the ambivalence of Washington’s suggestions 
that they should be more autonomous and at the 
same time mutually interdependent, the Japanese 
have lost much of their faith and trust in the 
American alliance. True, Japan has been a free- 
loader when it comes to defense, and in trade it 
has become overgrasping; but it is not in the 
American interest, nor in the interest of Asia and 
the rest of the world, that Japan should feel the 
need to review its options and to initiate shifts in 
policy that seem likely in the long haul to carry 
her along a path of increasing independence, and 
unpredictability, in the north Pacific. 
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Militarization remains an explosive political issue 
in Japan. But Japan's lack of faith in the United 
States has its defense planners working on the as- 
sumption that by 1980 they will be N minus 1, or 
to put it in layman's terms, will have the capability 
to become a nuclear power within a year, with all 
that implies in technological development, the 
means of delivery, and a prototype of the Bomb in 
everything but name. “I think that will be a very 
satisfactory position," one planner told me. Satis- 
factory for Japan, perhaps. But not so satisfactory 
for the rest of Asia—or for the United States. 

While the Seventh Fleet could be counted on to 
patrol the seas, the Japanese felt confident and 
comfortable about their oil lifeline to the Persian 
Gulf. Today they concede that interference with 
their tankers could move them quickly to shed 
their reluctance to develop the conventional mili- 
tary sinews appropriate to their economic muscle. 

There has been a breakdown not only in con- 
fidence but in communications. Friends and allies 
who were briefed in the past complain that they 
are not informed now, at a time when changing 
American policy requires, above all, explanation. 
No one accepted Assistant Secretary of State Mar- 
shall Green as the confidential bearer of inside in- 
formation when he toured Asia and Australasia af- 
ter the Nixon visit to Peking; everyone knew that 
he had not been present at the critical talks. Forty 
minutes were set aside in Tokyo for his briefing of 
Prime Minister Eisaku Sato. After ten minutes 
Sato lost interest and aides kept the talk going for 
the rest of the time with diplomatic niceties and 
questions about the weather in Peking. 

Important as Japan is to Washington, as an ally, 
as a trade partner or as a trade competitor, and 
certainly as the possessor of one of the world's four 
great industrial complexes, there is not a single 
Japanese expert among the more than a hundred 
experts on the White House staff. “Nixkiss” is the 
new Japanese expression for American policy. To 
it the Japanese attribute the cavalier way the Sato 
government was informed of the Kissinger visit to 
Peking and the heavy-handedness of American de- 
mands for the revaluation of the yen. 

South Korea's immediate reaction was profound 
concern. Though President Park frequently cries 
wolf for his own political purposes, he seemed 
more genuinely concerned than ever before that 
North Korea might again attack the South, if not 
with impunity, then without an American reaction. 
When he learned that the changes in American 
policy were irrevocable, he took his own initiatives 
to bring about a détente with Pyongyang. It will 
be a long time, however, before there is anything 
like trust between the two Koreas; and nothing 
will convince the Chinese community in Thailand 
that Nixon and Chou En-lai did not make a secret 
deal to Thailand's disadvantage. 

The Indonesian military continue to believe in 
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In 1777 Washington and Lafayette may well have 
planned strategies over a glass of Martell. 


Autumn was drawing near; so, too, 
was the battle of Brandywine. 

The Commander-in-Chief of 
the Continental Army would 
discuss battle tactics with his new 
Major-General. 

In turn, the young Frenchman 


may indeed have introduced fine 
cognac from the House of Martell 
to the man who was to become 
his lifelong friend. 

For even then, men of 
distinction knew that making fine 
cognac, to the Martell family, 


was more an art than a business. 
It still is. 
Which is probably the reason 
Martell cognacs are the 
largest-selling in the world. 


Martell. Taste history. 
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the domino theory. They foresee that the end of 
the war in Indochina will result in increased Com- 
munist efforts in Malaysia and Thailand. If the 
United States is no longer a guarantor, they are 
prepared to move themselves, and an Indonesian 
ground effort in Malaysia, and even in Thailand, 
cannot be ruled out. In short, if Southeast Asia has 
been chaotic in the past, the chaos that promises to 
build up for the future if the United States simply 
cuts its losses in Vietnam is likely to make what 
has passed seem orderly in comparison. 

The conventional arguments against unilateral 
American disengagement in Indochina have been 
well aired: the possibility of a bloodbath in Viet- 
nam (the same would threaten the North if by 
some improbable chance the South were to have 
the opportunity to impose its will there); the do- 
mino theory; the strategic and economic impor- 
tance of Southeast Asia; the need to halt the ex- 
pansion of Communism; and so on. The validity of 
these arguments is open to question. What is 
scarcely open to question is the value that Amer- 
ica’s friends and foes alike attach to American 
credibility. 

A Southeast Asian foreign minister questions 
whether the United States has what he calls “the 
moral fiber for the leadership of the free world.” A 
more than friendly Western ambassador in Wash- 
ington thinks that the United States would go to 
war in defense of Germany but of no other coun- 
try in Europe or Asia. A European general poses 
the question whether the United States would fight 
for Berlin. “No,” he says, answering his own ques- 
tion. “It would be all over before the U.S. moved.” 


hat this sort of comment is less than fair to 

the United States and fails to take into ac- 

count the disproportionate share it has as- 
sumed of the defense of its friends and neighbors, 
both worthy and shady, is demonstrable. The 
United States was ready to put its manpower and 
its treasure on the line while dominoes in many 
places were willing to back the theory with words, 
or at the most, token gestures. But fair or unfair, 
the thoughts persist, and, unless the two summits 
have miraculously achieved a real breakthrough in 
international understanding, are potentially dan- 
gerous to the security and national interests of the 
United States and to world peace. 

The American dilemma now is to disengage 
from Vietnam without creating further tensions. It 
must have peace and retain its credibility too. Af- 
ter the years of thought and effort that have been 
devoted to the fruitless quest for peace in Vietnam, 
it seems presumptuous to try. But there are, in 
fact, more options open to the United States than 
existed before the Easter offensive. A factor of sub- 


The Morning After the War Before 


stantial importance in North Vietnam’s reluctance 
to enter into meaningful negotiations has been its 
conviction that time was on its side. With the with- 
drawal of the American ground troops, the balance 
of forces was changing all the time in Hanor's fa- 
vor. There would come a time, the North was sure, 
when its forces could move in for the kill in the 
certainty that they would succeed. 

It is important both to convince Hanoi that an 
unreasoning determination to win by military 
means will involve heavy sacrifice over a long pe- 
riod of time and that the advantages of negotiation 
are demonstrable. A new American peace initiative 
should inc ude the provision of vast reconstruction 

North and South, conditional on Ha- 
noi's acce] ance of a negotiated settlement. Rejec- 
tion of the terms, it should be made equally 
clear, will iBsult in the creation of a South Viet- 
namese air fórce and navy, together with armored 
units, of a much heavier and more sophisticated 
nature than Saigon possesses today. 

Until Hanoi's offensive raised the costs again, 
American war spending had fallen from about $30 
billion a year to about $6 billion. By far the great- 
est proportion of this figure was accountable to 
American military spending, not to support of the 
South Vietnamese forces. "Real" Vietnamization 
would not escalate the costs. It would continue' to 
give the South Vietnamese the fair chance of sur- 
vival that the Nixon Administration has promised, 
and it would also permit an American withdrawal 
with some dignity. I would not be excessively opti- 
mistic about the outcome, but, then, there are few 
circumstances in which optimism about South Viet- 
nam seems justified. At the worst, the United 
States would have honored its self-appointed obli- 
gations to the point where friends could find 
comfort and foes would of necessity have to take 
heed. 

Perhaps we have moved out of the era of the 
Cold War. Perhaps there is no longer a Soviet 
threat in Europe. Perhaps smaller nations may now 
be willing to obey the dictates of larger friends. 
But lasting peace is more likely to be negotiated 
from strength than from weakness. Heaven forbid 
that the United States should become involved 
again in Korea as it was in the 1950s, or that there 
should be a repeat performance of Vietnam, any- 
where. But, equally, heaven help us all if the worst 
fears of America's allies prove well founded, mate- 
rial help is denied them, and the United States be- 
gins another era of isolation. “The West European 
nations are not capable of taking the place—politi- 
cally, militarily, or psychologically—of the Ameri- 
can commitment in Europe," the German Defense 
White Paper for 1972 concluded. What is true of 
Europe is also true of Asia, Australasia, and the 
Pacific. L 
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UPDIKE AND BARTHELME: 


MUSEUMS AND WOMEN 
by John Updike 
Knopf, $6.95 


SADNESS 
by Donald Barthelme 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $5.95 


Recall if you can the 1950s and 
try to retrieve a feeling that existed 
then. It’s common now to remember 
those as silently anguished years, all 
of us mute with rage at the banality 
of the culture, and there is some 
truth to that memory—there was 
rage, including much that didn't 
know its name—but the feeling I 
have in mind is different. It began 
with the odd and not altogether un- 
pleasant sense that the world had 
recently ended. 

The world was about to end, of 
course, in “nuclear holocaust,” but 
it had ended already in terms of the 
possibilities for human behavior 
that remained alive. Everyone knew 
that large gestures, heroic intentions, 
a full-throated voice were no longer 
available. Everyone knew that the 
only acceptable mode of speech and 
vision was irony. “Everyone” was, 
of course, not everyone, but it was 
many: this sensibility flourished (of- 
ten in mutually contemptuous 
forms) in English departments and 
advertising agencies, fraternity 
houses and “converted barns.” The 
twentieth-century malaise that had 
belonged to what used to be called 
“bohemia” had moved in a gentled 
form to the suburbs. The suburbs 
were one symbol of the com- 
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DISENGAGEMENT 
by Richard Todd 


promised quality of life. Another 
was the curious Bomb. It surely 
traumatized not nearly so many 
people as it was fashionable to 
claim, but it probably did alter the 
scale on which we thought of hu- 
man life: it contributed to the sense 
that human beings had become a 
toy breed. 

“A smug conviction that the 
world was doomed” John Updike 
remembers (in the voice of a char- 
acter who is “in securities”) in a 
story from his new collection, Mu- 
seums and Women. The story 
works to re-create another emotion 
of the years, simultaneous “fear and 
gratitude. Young people now are 
many things, but they aren’t afraid, 
and aren’t grateful.” If anyone so 
young—this is the year he is forty— 
is entitled to nostalgia for those 
years, it is John Updike, who was 
the poet of their precarious coziness. 
The “fifties,” I suppose, extended 
into the early sixties; although the 
Kennedy inauguration could have 
been said to end them on time, a 
dedicated “privatist?” could easily 
enough dissociate himself from the 
cadences of Theodore Sorensen; the 
civil rights movement drew the line. 
If you were, as I was, in college at 
the end of the decade, Updike, still 
in his twenties, was a figure to 
reckon with, his stories appearing 
regularly in Friday’s welcome mail, 
the New Yorker. 

In 1959 Updike wrote what was 
then his richest, most accomplished 
story, called “The Happiest I’ve 
Been.” It recounted the last night at 


home for a young man about to re- 
turn to college from the Christmas 
holidays. Not much really hap- 
pened. There was a New Year's 
party. A girl fell asleep on his 
shoulder. A friend driving with him 
fell asleep on the seat. Dawn oc- 
curred, as he drove safely over slick 
roads, and further into the trip the 
young man had his happiest mo- 
ment, which consisted of an ex- 
pansive feeling for the landscape, 
the trip, and, in no small part, the 
pleasure that two people had 
trusted him enough to fall asleep at 
his side. I struggle to say how won- 
derful a story this seemed. Its power 
lay initially—as always in Updike— 
in the perfectly rendered detail. Be- 
yond that there was the paradoxical 
daring of the story, its defeat of 
conventional expectations con- 
cerning what the passage to adult- 
hood (which was, after all, the sub- 
ject) ought to be about. Updike was 
making a story out of stuff trivial 
enough to be the stuff of one’s life. 
This is all there was, he said, and 
all there would be; the implication 
was that life would hold no more ex- 
alted moment than the instant the 
story recorded. (The antiheroic im- 
pulse was strong; Updike was moved 
by the success of Jack Kerouac to pa- 
rody his book’s claims for the beat life 
with an account of a boy on a tricycle— 
“On the Sidewalk.") 

Thinking of “The Happiest I’ve 
Been" I find that a phrase from its 
last paragraph comes back: *the 
moment of which each following 
moment was a slight diminution." 
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who helps your doctor help you. 








Your trusted, nearby, pharmacist. 


You know him. 

Or do you? 

He is a registered pharmacist. 
That means he (or she, because 
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20% of today's pharmacy 
students are women) holds an 
academic degree which, these 
days, takes five years to earn. 

His special knowledge of the 
chemical, physical and biological 
sciences, plus the detailed records 
he keeps of your prescriptions, 
equip him to assist your doctor 
by dispensing the precise 
medication that's right for you. 

Your pharmacist's most 
effective role is that of a 


The Pharmaceutical Manufacturer 
Send for our free booklet. “When It Comes to Rx Medicines There Are A of 
You Should Ask.” It ll give you a lot of answers. Write to The Pharmaca Manifa 
Association, Dept. AT12, 1155 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


professional consultant—a 
valuable link between you 
and your doctor. 

Oh yes, it is very human to 
erumble that the medicine 
he dispenses seems to cost too : 
much. But if we really check 
it out we discover today’s 
prescription costs three 
percent less than the same 
amount cost a decade ago. 

So, try thinking about the 
value of the service your 
pharmacist performs. 

Then stop by and thank 
him, or her, for a job well done. 
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As the assistant professors used to 
say: Just so. A diminution. Updike’s 
stories even then were often about a 
sense of loss. So are they still. Most 
of the stories in Museums and 
Women were written in the past five 
years, but they evoke the time of 
Updike’s earliest success. They are, 
of course, “minor” work; even as 
Updike was writing them he had his 
mind on more ambitious things, 
particularly Rabbit Redux, which in- 
cluded vastly more various sexual, 
social, and political content than do 
the stories. But his short fiction isn’t 
to be dismissed; Pd maintain that 
his most fully realized novel is the 
one most like a short story: Of the 
Farm. 

In the title story of Museums and 
Women, the narrator, musing on his 
marriage and on his affairs, some of 
whose trysts have occurred in mu- 
seums, is moved to the realization 
(in a shamelessly elaborate meta- 
phor) that what is most "splendid" 
about museums is not their content 
but their entrances. “And it ap- 
peared to me that now I was con- 
demned, in my search for the radi- 
ance that had faded behind me, to 
enter more and more museums, and 
to be a little less exalted by each 
new entrance, and a little more 
quickly disenchanted by the familiar 
contents beyond." 

Loss upon loss, and loss itself be- 
comes a diminution. What is lost is 
nothing very extraordinary; only a 
moment of happiness, or a moment 
when the possibility of happiness 
might be glimpsed. Another story 
describes a day on which the hero 
has some bridgework done, goes to 
a party, gets drunk, skids his car off 
the road, as his patronizing wife 
predicts (“Darley, you know you're 
coming to that terrible curve?"), and 
a woman (divorced, seductive) rid- 
ing with them suffers a minor injury 
to her leg. He quickly sobers: 
“Never again, never ever, would his 
car be new, would he chew on his 
own enamel, would she kick so high 
with vivid long legs." 

Implicit in most of these stories is 
an awareness of two sorts of time: 
one's own and social time, and the 
stories often play off the ironic con- 
trast between history and the 
present moment. “The Carol Sing” 
in the new volume describes a com- 
munity at church at Christmastime, 
preoccupied with small tragedies, 
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and remarks on the music—“these 
antiquities that if you listened to the 
words would break your heart.” An- 
other finds the transience of our 
lives in a contemplation of the en- 
during pipes in an old house. 

The smallness of Updike’s subject 
matter (in, at least, his short fiction) 
is of course accompanied by his cel- 
ebrated, lushly intricate descriptive 
style. The title story of the collec- 
tion begins: “Set together, the two 
words are seen to be mutually 
transparent; the E’s, the M’s blend— 
the M’s framing and squaring the 
structure lend resonance and a curi- 
ous formal weight to the M central 
in the creature, which it dominates 
like a dark core winged with flitting 
syllables.” Words at moments be- 
come objects and organic things, 
larger and more real than what they 
denote. First and last sentences are 
particular repositories for cleverness: 
look from one to the other and 
more often than not you will find 
them punning against one another, 
tying a bow around the story. 

These habits produce a certain re- 
sponse in Updike’s critics. From the 
start of his career it has been usual 


to speak of him in wistful tones. If 
only he weren’t so precious. If only 
he’d write about something impor- 
tant. If only he wouldn’t waste his 
talent. 

I imagine that this criticism has 
rankled. Like a girl accused of coy- 
ness, Updike must have wanted to 
say: But whether you know it or not 
that is what you like about me. The 
delicacy of Updike’s style derives 
from the sense that you had better 
keep your eyes on the small task at 
hand; look around the room and 
you'll see pointlessness. “Better, I 
suppose, to sing,” it is said at the 
end of “The Carol Sing,” “than to 
listen.” 

Though so many of the stories 
are chronicles of melancholy, there 
is at their heart a kind of assurance. 
A considerable distance exists be- 
tween the cool contemplative voice 
of the stories and the experience it 
describes. Whether in “Museums 
and Women” the M’s and E’s per- 
form the sort of architectural and 
anatomical functions that the narra- 
tor claims is, as you enter the story, 
beside the point. You are affected 
by the detached voice, which, it be- 
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comes clear, has the most magic 
control over its perceptions, but re- 
mains strangely remote from the life 
of which it speaks. 

There is this difficulty in Updike’s 
stories: for all their recognitions of 
the religious impulse, their honoring 
of tarnished values, they are not 
stories in which moral choice occurs. 
Instead, they render modes of rec- 
onciliation and acceptance: values 
in themselves, of course, but not 
ones to arrive at easily. I only 
reluctantly uncrate the central word 
of a fifties’ critical vocabulary: the 
stories are sentimental, in the sense 
that they invite us to value an 
unearned emotion. 

A certain moral paralysis afflicts 
Updike’s fiction (though it is a 
problem from which Harry Ang- 
strom tries to free himself in Rabbit 
Redux). It becomes more visible 
now, as Updike’s shorter fiction 
loses its exact grip on the present 
moment. The stories address them- 
selves to a cultural situation that 
held sway most strongly when Up- 
dike began his career; they provide 
a way of feeling good about a world 
whose language continually sug- 
gested that life had become a di- 
minished thing. 

When Updike began to appear in 
the New Yorker, he was in formidable 
company. O'Hara and Cheever ap- 
peared frequently and J. D. Salinger 
memorably allowed Franny and Zooey 
to be read. But Updike dominated the 
pages of the magazine ten to fifteen 
years ago in that he was the most con- 
temporary voice, the leading edge. If 
there is someone today whose pres- 
ence is similarly felt, it is Donald Bar- 
thelme. 

Barthelme is read by students 
now with some of the same atten- 
tion that Updike inspired in the fif- 
ties. Like Updike, he inspires unfor- 
tunate imitators. Probably the best 
advice you could have given a 
young writer then was not to try to 
write.like Updike; don't try to write 
like Barthelme would be good ad- 
vice today. Each expresses a widely 
shared sensibility, yet depends on a 
carefully wrought, quite personal, 
style. 

"While I read the Journal of Sen- 
sory Deprivation, Wanda, my former 
wife, read Elle." Like few other cur- 
rent writers, Barthelme may be 
identified by any handful of his sen- 
tences; only he could have written 


the one above with which his new 
book, Sadness, begins. There is the 
rational, liberal tone (edged with 
hysteria), the collages of objets jus- 
tes, the easy sliding in and out of 
fantasy. Barthelme’s stories fail to 
fit ordinary ideas of what stories 
ought to be. Fragmented mono- 
logues, laments, high-wire acts in 
prose, sometimes only half prose, 
half engraved illustrations; they are 
not tales but gestures. 

In this book there is an account 
of a man’s difficulty in paying nec- 
essary “companionship” taxes on his 
monster; St. Anthony is tempted by 
a VISTA volunteer; at “The Party” 
Cynthia Garmonsway grooms King 
Kong: “She holds the steel curry 
comb in her right hand and pulls it 
gently through the dark thick fur. 
Cynthia formerly believed in the 
‘enormous diversity of things; now 
she believes in Kong." Despite the 
abundance of fantasy, Barthelme's 
comedy begins with his singular ear 
for the inanities of much contempo- 
rary speech. He must be an inhib- 
iting presence in a room, his ears as 
tremulously sensitive to a false note 
as if they were awaiting an ex- 
plosion. Difficult to talk about him, 
for fear of becoming a Barthelme 
figure. You can sympathize with the 
writer of the jacket copy for Sad- 
ness, who edges toward that role: 
“Barthelme deals with world-pic- 
tures, some old, some new. Some 
have grown shabby, have been de- 
valued; some have increased in im- 
portance, have accrued value. He 
points to shifts, changes.” (One of 
Barthelme’s habits of style is the 
restatement that carries no meaning 
but pitches an idea forward into 
foolishness.) His gift for mimicry is 
a cleansing thing. The air would be 
purer if sociologists, journalists, lit- 
erary critics, structural engineers, 
women in love, fans of Buckminster 
Fuller, terrorists, people thinking of 
starting a commune, gifted children, 
all read Barthelme daily on rising. 

Larger claims are made for him. 
He has been compared to Kafka 
and Borges. He honors them, surely, 
and they have no doubt influenced 
him. As is the case with Borges, all 
of his stories turn implicitly on the 
exhaustion of literary and artistic 
tradition. In the present book, the 
story most explicitly about this 
theme is “The Flight of Pigeons 
from the Palace,” an account of a 


phantasmagoric exposition in which 
nothing is ultimately satisfying. 
“Sad themes were played by the 
band, bereft of its mind by the 
death of its tradition.” But the fa- 
miliarity of the theme is itself made 
into a joke. Whatever his debts to 
other dealers in the ambiguous 
quality of art and reality, the life in 
Barthelme’s prose lies in his parodic 
impulses. 

Like Kafka, Barthelme is a de- 
lineator of the bureaucratic ideal to 
which our lives sometimes seem to 
be aspiring. The oppression that in- 
terests him, though, is not that of 
the Pigs, but of the benevolently as- 
phyxiating bureaucracy of our good 
intentions. Of “The Genius” in the 
story by that name, it is said: “He 
did not win the Nobel Prize again 
this year. It was neither the year of 
his country nor the year of his dis- 
cipline. To console him, the Na- 
tional Foundation gives him a new 
house.” 

Barthelme distinguishes himself 
from other comic writers—Kurt Von- 
negut comes to mind—by his lack of 
interest in traditional American vil- 
lains. It is not warlords, vulgarians, 
robber barons, but figures closer to 
home who engage his imagination— 
people of a certain sensibility. 
Alienation, depersonalization, para- 
noia (see Barthelme’s earlier story 
“Brain Damage” for a lyric account 
of this anxiety) are persistent 
themes in his work, but so too— 
more importantly—is our awareness 
of our various disaffections from 
ourselves and society. He mocks the 
bodiless language with which we be- 
come intimate with our ailments: 
"Self-actualization is not to be 
achieved in terms of another person, 
but you don't know that, when you 
begin. The negation of the negation 
is based on a correct reading of the 
wrong books. The imminent heat- 
death of the universe is not a bad 
thing, because it is a long way off. 
Chaos is a position, but a weak one, 
related to that ‘unfocusedness’ about 
which I have forgotten to speak." 

If there is an animus behind Bar- 
thelme's stories, it probably has less 
to do with “the death of tradition" 
than with something simpler: single- 
mindedness, the shaky presumption 
of things said with conviction. A 
matter of “world-pictures,” as the 
copywriter said—except that a// 
world-pictures are *''devalued." 
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In this season of nostalgia we are 
reminded that exactly fifteen years 
ago we added a new title to what was 
then our very small children’s book 
list. The author, Scorr CorserTT, had 
written several adult books and had 
appeared in the pages of The Atlantic 
with some short pieces that were long 
on humor. He was persuaded by our 
old friend and The Atlantic’s associ- 
ate editor, Charles W. Morton, to 
make a children’s book from his ad- 
ventures on a Navy training cruise. 
That book, entitled Midshipman 
Cruise, has been followed by twenty- 
six more so far. 


Today, in homes, schools, libraries, 
and wherever there are boys and 
books, Scott Corbett is familiar as the 
creator of Kerby Maxwell and the 
“Trick” seriés, the “What Makes It 
Work” series, and some very clever 
whodunits. There’s a brand new one, 
just in time for Christmas: DEAD 
BEFORE DOCKING. And those who 
enjoy a really good scare—and just a 
touch of nostalgia—shouldn't ' miss 
THE RED ROOM RIDDLE. 


DEAD BEFORE DOCKING 


THE RED ROOM RIDDLE 
by Scott Corbett 


$4.95 each at your bookstore 
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honorable target of comedy; but we 
feel the sting of Barthelme's humor 
particularly because single-mind- 
edness has become our leading sur- 
vival skill—now, when we are “into” 
things, have roles, lingos all our 
own, can’t understand large num- 
bers of our gifted and intelligent 
fellows, and are moved not to, be- 
cause to speak their language is to 
question the integrity of ours. So 
the streets are full of peacocks, ob- 
livious to one another’s beauty. It is 
Barthelme’s high calling to deflate 
this sort of vanity, and it has pro- 
duced some of the most entertaining 
stories of recent years—as entertain- 
ing in their way as were the early 
Updike ones. 

The pleasures of each writer are 
in fact more alike than their dis- 


parate styles would suggest. Both 
Barthelme and Updike soothe a 
similar anxiety. Both address the 
question of how to live in a world 
where missing coherence is acutely 
felt. (Or, more exactly, they ask how 
to be happy in such a world; which 
is both less and more of a question.) 
The answer, in each case, consists of 
a kind of disengagement. In Up- 
dike, a willed miniaturization of 
life; in Barthelme, a grand with- 
drawal into the schizophrenic joy of 
seeing absurdity at every hand. 
There is another point of con- 
gruence. Like Updike’s stories, Bar- 
thelme’s are intimately tied to a 
particular time, this time; I expect 
that sooner than one would like a 
nostalgic light will overtake them, 
too, as our sense of helplessness 
fades once again. 
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COSMIC SUPERIMPOSITION 
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The writings of Wilhelm Reich, 
Freud’s most radical disciple, en- 
joyed a remarkable revival in the 
1960s, and they appear destined for 
continued popularity in the current 
decade, despite its changed in- 
tellectual atmosphere. The reasons 
are not far to seek. The political 
and sexual radicalism of his best 
work ideally suited the concerns of 
the American left in the 1960s, 
while the intellectual extravagance 
of his later writings appeals to the 
postpolitical, quasi-religious style of 
the 1970s. 

Reich earned a secure, though 
minor, position within the psy- 
choanalytic community in the 1920s. 
His reputation rested primarily on 
his theory of character and the 
therapeutic technique known as 
character analysis (both of which 
are well represented in the collec- 
tion of papers entitled Character 
Analysis recently reissued by Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux). He developed 
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into a skillful clinician and eventu- 
ally headed a branch of the Vienna 
Psychoanalytic Society devoted to 
improving analytic technique. 

Reich’s interest in character and 
its adjustment reflected the general 
concerns of the psychoanalytic 
movement in the 1920s, when most 
analysts, including Freud himself, 
turned their attention from the 
problems of the id to those of the 
ego. But where other Freudians ap- 
proached the ego in an essentially 
sympathetic manner—coming to its 
defense in its struggles with desire 
and conscience—Reich set out to de- 
molish it. He sided unequivocally 
with the instincts. Indeed, he 
equated psychological health with 
their unfettered gratification, and he 
only bothered with the ego at all in 
order to break its tyranny over in- 
stinctual expression. The Function of 
the Orgasm, one of his most read- 
able works, documents his progress 
toward the conviction that genital 
release alone guaranteed psychologi- 
cal well-being. 

In the late 1920s Reich’s career 
entered a new phase. He became 
politicized and joined the Commu- 
nist Party, first in Vienna and later 
in Berlin. He did not, however, 
abandon his psychoanalytic inher- 
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in Vietnam. 
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itance. Rather, he took as his 
unique responsibility the task of sal- 
vaging what was useful in psycho- 
analysis for the revolution. 

This enterprise had both an in- 
tellectual and a practical dimension. 
As a theorist, Reich set about to 
reconcile the basic teachings of 
Marx and Freud. From Marx he 
took over the class analysis of his- 
tory, but he modified it to suggest 
that the behavior of a class was 
largely determined by the childhood 
experience of its members, and in 
particular by their sexual experi- 
ence. Thus he argued, for example, 
that the peculiar authoritarianism of 
the German middle classes origi- 
nated in the extreme repression of 
sexuality among middle-class chil- 
dren in Germany. 

On a practical plane, Reich’s 
Freudo-Marxism led to the found- 
ing of what he called sex-hygiene 
clinics. These facilities, of which six 
were established in the Vienna area, 


‘provided advice on sexual problems 


to members of the working class. 
They also sought to educate the 
workers to the changes in sexual 
mores that Reich felt would have to 
accompany any successful socialist 
revolution. He was persuaded that 
lasting freedom could never be 
achieved so long as sexuality contin- 
ued to be repressed. Above all, it 
could not be achieved so long as 
the sexual rights of children and 
adolescents remained unprotected, 
and he therefore urged the Party to 
incorporate such protections into its 
platform. 

It is not difficult to recognize the 
appeal that Reich’s work would 
hold for radical intellectuals in the 
1960s. The essence of that appeal, 
I'm convinced, lay not in the specif- 
ics of his program but in his. com- 
mitment to theory, and to theory of 
the boldest, most speculative sort. 
Reich was utterly fearless of ideas. 
He absorbed the teachings of two of 
the most demanding and systematic 
modern thinkers, and he synthesized 
them into an even grander theo- 
retical design, whose import was 
unambiguously revolutionary. The 
radicals of the 1960s were starved 
for precisely such intellectual fare. 
They had been denied the pleasures 
of theoretical adventure for more 
than a decade. Ideology, they had 
been told, was at an end, and re- 
sponsible thinkers had turned from 
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the ambitious intellectual systems of 
the nineteenth century to a more 
modest and empirical brand of so- 
cial science. Reich's reemergence in 
the 1960s, then, was part of a gen- 
eral reaction against the intellectual 
austerity of the preceding decade. It 
marked the resurgence of the taste 
for speculative social thought, a 
taste, as Edmund Burke noted al- 


most two hundred years ago, char-. 


acteristically associated with political 
radicalism. 

In the mid-1930s Reich gave up 
politics for an elaborate biological 
fantasy. From his first acquaintance 
with psychoanalysis he had been 
much taken with Freud's libido the- 
ory—the notion of a closed energy 
system, ultimately sexual in nature, 
whose vicissitudes determined the 
shape of psychological experience. 
Now, however, he began to think 
that libido might have a physical 
basis, and he undertook a number 
of experiments in quest of it. At 
first he believed he had found such 
a basis in electricity: sexual arousal, 
he argued, represented nothing 
more than an increase in the body's 
bioelectric charge. But by 1939 he 
had abandoned all the traditional 
forms of energy in favor of an en- 
tirely novel source, which he dub- 
bed orgone energy, and from the 
moment of its discovery until his 
death in the Lewisburg federal 
penitentiary in 1957 he devoted 
himself unstintingly to an explora- 
tion of its amazing powers. 

Reich contended that orgone en- 
ergy was as well verified experimen- 
tally as any of the energy sources 
recognized by the scientific estab- 
lishment. He assigned it concrete 
physical characteristics—including a 
faintly bluish hue—and he set forth 
dramatic claims for its therapeutic 
efficacy. Not only the familiar psy- 
chological disorders, which he had 
earlier treated through character 
analysis, but most physical illnesses 
as well (among them cancer) were 
now found susceptible to orgone 
therapy. The ultimate vehicle of 
such therapy was the orgone box 
(or Orgone Energy Accumulator, as 
he preferred to call it), a large rec- 
tangular booth that emitted concen- 
trated orgone radiation. It was for 
marketing this instrument across 
state lines in violation of a court in- 


junction that Reich was eventually . 


prosecuted by the U.S. Food and 


Drug Administration (which also 
impounded or burned his books) 
and sent to jail He served eight 
months of a two-year term before 
suffering a fatal heart attack. 

In his final decade, during which 
he carried on his work near Range- 
ley, Maine, in a laboratory that has 
since been turned into a museum, 
Reich advanced even more grand- 
lose claims for his discovery. Ulti- 
mately he came to believe that or- 
gone energy was the primordial 
substance out of which the entire 
cosmos had evolved, and that it was 
likewise responsible for the motions 
of the planets, for gravity, and for 
all meteorological phenomena. Not 
surprisingly he also became fond of 
identifying its properties with those 
that earlier generations had attrib- 
uted to the supernatural. Thus the 
one-time atheist ended his years pe- 
rusing the New Testament for an- 
ticipations of the orgonotic truth, 
and finding them in abundance. 

Farrar, Straus and Giroux have 
shown a fine commercial instinct in 
choosing this moment to reissue 
Cosmic Superimposition and Ether, 
God and Devil, two of Reich's most 
undisciplined orgonotic tracts. To 
the Reich sympathizer of the 
1960s—and I count myself among 
them—it was a source of some com- 
fort that these works were available 
only in a limited private edition, 
since they document a derangement 
so severe as to compromise the 
man’s entire. corpus. In 1972, how- 
ever, they seem curiously suited to 
the evolving tastes of the counter- 
culture, notably its penchant for 
astrology and evangelical reli- 
gion. 

Astrology in particular appears to 
inhabit the same conceptual uni- 
verse as orgonomy. Like orgonomy, 
it pretends to have uncovered a 
kind of cosmic psychological deter- 
minism. It boldly relates private ex- 
perience to impersonal physical 
forces, and it claims, again like or- 
gonomy, to find empirical evidence 
for the influences it charts, although 
those claims, if examined even half 
earnestly, turn out to be empty. 

If astrology is the conceptual 
equal of orgonomy, the new evan- 
gelicalism ‘must be considered its 
therapeutic analogue. Like or- 
gonomy, evangelicalism is an at- 
tempt to purchase personal well- 
being on the cheap. Indeed, there 
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seems to me little psychological dif- 
ference between the magical reha- 
bilitation Reich sought from the Or- 
gone Energy Accumulator and that 
sought by the Jesus freak through 
religious conversion. Reich's own 
adoption of religious concepts and 
language in his later writings makes 
the analogy all the more perfect. 

The evolution of Reich's thought 
from Freudo-Marxism to orgonomy, 
like the evolution of recent Ameri- 
can culture, demonstrates the pre- 
cariousness of speculative social crit- 
icism. By definition, speculation 
demands a withdrawal from the 
world of facts into the world of pos- 
sibilities. It requires a temporary ex- 
emption from the usual evidential 
standards in order to gain a vantage 
point from which to imagine a bet- 
ter future. Apparently, however, 
only the most rigorous and dis- 
criminating minds can manage this 
theoretical leap without losing their 
hold on reality. 

Freud undertook his own specula- 
tive venture in Civilization and Its 
Discontents, and he occasionally 
verged on the kind of metabiologi- 
cal nonsense to which Reich ulti- 
mately succumbed. But Freud's grip 
was firmer, his sense of the balance 
between theory and fact more deli- 
cate. To be sure, one finishes Civ- 
ilization and Its Discontents dazed 
by its theoretical audacity, but 
nonetheless with a sense that the ar- 
gument has not passed beyond the 
realm of plausibility. By way of 
contrast, one puts down Cosmic Su- 
perimposition convinced that the 
border between reasonable specula- 
tion and hopeless fantasy has been 
irreversibly crossed. 

After a dose of orgonomy one 
longs, perhaps a little guiltily, for 
the simple pleasures of old-fash- 
ioned science. For all. its com- 
placency, its conservatism, and its 
potential destructiveness, science at 
least maintains respect for in- 
tellectual discipline. It demands a 
minimum standard of rationality. 
One is left to wonder whether the 
tolerance extended to speculative so- 
cial criticism during the 1960s didn’t 
perhaps initiate a certain softening 
of the brain for which we are now 
paying the price. I wouldn't wish to 
return to the narrow perspectives of 
the 1950s, but the self-indulgent 
mysticism of the 1970s seems even 
less inviting. 
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ROHMER’S MEN AND WOMEN 
by David Denby 


CHLOE IN THE AFTERNOON 
directed by Eric Rohmer 
Columbia Pictures 


Chloe in the Afternoon is the final 
installment of Eric Rohmer's Six 
Moral Tales, an eccentric, occasion- 
ally brilliant series of comedies cen- 
tered on the theme of sexual refu- 
sal: a man in love with one woman 
is attracted to another, and after 
lengthily considering a liaison, goes 
back to the first. Rohmer's hero in 
Chloe in the Afternoon is a happily 
married man who comes within a 
hair’s breadth of adultery before re- 
treating to his wife. In the final 
scene, Bernard and Françoise Ver- 
ley, who are actually married, turn 
to one another shyly, nervously, like 
awestruck parishioners approaching 
their God, and offer protestations of 
love; finally they go off to the bed- 
room as the camera moves de- 
murely to the window. This is the 
consummation that the whole series 
has been straining toward, and it 
ends the Moral Tales on a rather 
exalted note. 

Rohmer, who emerged from French 
film criticism in the late fifties along 
with the other prominent New 
Wave directors, conceived of the se- 
ries in 1960 and began shooting it 
in 1963. The first two episodes were 
short and Rohmer calls them “ama- 
teurish," so it’s unlikely that they 
will receive general distribution in 
the United States. The four released 
here, in the order of completion, are 
La Collectionneuse (1967), the weak- 
est of the group; followed by the 
two splendid high entertainments, 
My Night at Maud's (1968) and 
Claire's Knee (1970); and now 
Chloe. 

The director has defined a “moral 
tale" as *a story dealing less with 
what people do than with what is 
going on in their minds while they 


are doing it"; in other words, an 


analysis of motivation and choice— 


although, as the series progressed, it 


became clear that the more conven- 
tional meaning of *moral" was also 
intended. Despite a genuine eroti- 
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cism and an air of super-worldliness, 
the Rohmer tales are impec- 
cably “moral” in matters of sex. To 
those who have seen the earlier 
films, the aura of religious con- 
secration at the end of Chloe 
doesn't come as a surprise; Rohmer 
has said that he's a Catholic be- 
liever, and the resolution of My 
Night at Maud's, with the Catholic 
engineer (Jean-Louis Trintignant) 
turning away from Maud (Françoise 
Fabian), the stunning divorcée, and 
embracing the less interesting single 
girl he’s determined to marry, sug- 
gested that the director shared con- 
servative Catholic attitudes toward 
sex and marriage. But reducing 
Rohmer to a religious formula 
would be unfair, for he never fails 
to show exactly why a given man 
and woman would be wrong for 
one another. The resolution of his 
stories may be governed by tradi- 
tional Catholicism, but his grasp of 
the psychology of sex is utterly 
modern. In Maud, for instance, the 
slightly priggish engineer and the 
freethinking Maud would probably 
have been a bad match, however 
much one’s instinct was to see them 
together. Rohmer certainly conveyed 
the feeling that Trintignant and Fa- 
bian didn’t go together physically: 
“You look like a boy scout,” she 
says to him at one point, and he 
did. 

Rohmer’s focus is on the social 
behavior of the educated adult—the 
way articulate, self-conscious men 
and women who are sexually alive 
to one another talk, play, flirt; the 
way a flicker of interest passes 
across their faces and either stays 
there or passes out again as they 
size one another up. This would 
seem to be a basic movie subject, 
but ordinary heterosexual behavior 
rarely finds its way onto the screen (it's 
amazing that the man who puts it there 
is committed to chastity). 

In his highly literary, discursive 
screenplays, Rohmer shows a special 
ability to keep the erotic interest 
alive. Thus in the wonderful dinner- 
party sequence in Maud, the conver- 
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sation is of Pascal, Jansenism, 
Marxism, and marriage, but through 
all the bright diffuse chatter we see 
Maud’s interest shifting inexorably 
from one man to another. The 
American moviegoer is starved for 
good dialogue, and this sort of sex- 
charged talk, intellectual but racy, is 
an absolute delight. If Cary Grant 
and Katharine Hepburn exchanging 
bright insults in The Philadelphia 
Story defined the way moviegoers 
thirty years ago wanted to act in 
their more vivid moments, Fabian 
& Co. will do fine as our equivalent 
fantasy today. The world of Roh- 
mer’s films is also appealing to fan- 
tasy because it seems so eminently 
manageable: there’s no violence, no 
vulgarity, very little pain, and the 
attractive, clever people seem al- 
ways at leisure, with nothing else to 
do but dawdle over their sexual 
choices. 

The Rohmer ambience has a par- 
ticular appeal to men: the director 
has a great eye for interesting 
women. He's a connoisseur, an ap- 
praiser of women, although unlike 
most appraisers he's not interested 
in separating the good from the bad 
and placing them on a scale of 
value; instead, he defines the es- 
sence of different but equally 
memorable qualities. Haydée Poli- 
toff has the stage to herself as the 
pouting, bored, promiscuous girl in 
La Collectionneuse, but in the later 
films the women characters and the 
actresses playing them seem to be 
set out in balanced pairs, as if Roh- 
mer were urging the men in the au- 
dience to make a choice. In Maud 
there’s swarthy Francoise Fabian as 
the unlucky divorcée and blond, in- 
genuous Marie-Christine Barrault as 
the student; in Claire’s Knee, Bé- 
atrice Romand’s adolescent pre- 
cocity, her passionate, almost des- 
perate lucidity is matched against 
the perfect, insentient, physical 
beauty of Laurence de Monoghan; 
and in Chloe in the Afternoon, 
Zouzou, coarse-faced and aggressive 
as the bohemian girl Chloe, is con- 
trasted with fragile, birdlike Fran- 
coise Verley as the wife Héléne. In 
the last film the hero has a day- 
dream in which all the women in 
the previous films show up to make 
love to him. It's such an innocently 
narcissistic scene—a director bring- 
ing his whole stable together—that 
one can't take it very seriously, but 


—— 


it confirms what’s been present all 
along, the connoisseur’s delight in 
holding a number of erotic possi- 
bilities in the mind at the same 
time. 

Rohmer’s women are certainly sex 
objects, but they also have stunning 
self-possession (it’s the men who 
don’t know what they want); even 
when the director seems to dis- 
approve of them morally, he never 
cuts them down by making them 
pathetic or hysterical or vicious. Us- 
ing a classically restrained camera 
style (Nestor Almendros is the cine- 
matographer), Rohmer keeps his 
distance, letting the actresses com- 
mand their own space rather than 
carving it up for them. His quiet, 
uncoercive style brings out what we 
feel is the actress’ essence, although 
it should also be said that none of 
these women is given the free range 
to dominate a film. These are not 
dramatic roles; after all, the peculiar 
requirement of Rohmer’s program is 
that the women attract the men but 
never capture their love. 

The Moral Tales are an elaborate 
comedy of priggishness under at- 
tack. In each case the self-suffi- 
ciency and complacency of the hero 
are disturbed as he finds himself 
drawn to a woman against his will; 
caught by surprise and hesitating 
about what to do, he invariably be- 
comes a fool. What emerges from 
this scheme is a set of comic por- 
traits of the self-loving French male. 

In several cases the comedy has a 
darker side which isn't immediately 
apparent. Take Claires Knee. At 
first it seems like an idyll: an en- 
chanting lake surrounded by moun- 
tains, the languorous atmosphere of 
summer vacation, handsome, gra- 
cious people . . . But then the rain 
falls, and a dark deed is performed. 
The diplomat-hero, who had seemed 
so completely self-knowing and ma- 
ture, tries to break up a happy love 
affair out of idle jealousy, and after- 
wards he imagines he has done it 
with the highest intentions. When 
he satisfies his private whim and 
strokes the girl's knee in fake con- 
solation, our ambivalence toward 
him falls away and we see that he 
is a cad; and looking back, we ob- 
serve that the entire structure of the 
film is ironic, that everything the 
diplomat says about himself is con- 
tradicted by what he does. Rather 
than being an idyll, Claire’s Knee 





provides instruction on a rather 
subtle point: the way self-awareness, 
when it is only semicomplete, can 
lull the moral sense to sleep. 

The judgment pronounced on the 
hero gives the films their atmo- 
sphere of surprise, but sometimes 
Rohmer stretches his joke inter- 
minably. In La Collectionneuse, for 
instance, Adrien, the insufferably 
fastidious and dandified art dealer, 
spends the entire movie convinced 


‘A masterpiece" 


“Invites comparison 
with War and Peace” 


“Haunting and powerful” 
‘An illuminating book" 
‘An epic venture” 


that his sexy, sluttish housemate 
during a summer vacation at Saint- 
Tropez is dying to make love to 
him; finally, he gives in to his own 
desire for her, which he has been 
trying to deny, and she promptly 
leaves him. It’s a good twist, and 
Adrien’s baroque vanity is amusing 
for a while, but the man’s self- 
deception is simply not worth that 
much attention. 

Chloe in the Afternoon is attenu- 
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ated in the same way. Frédéric 
(Bernard Verley) is an ordinary Pa- 
risian businessman who finds him- 
self perfectly settled with wife and 
child and fears only the tedium of 
continuous happiness. To assuage 
his boredom he enters into an 
unenthusiastic flirtation with Chloe 
(Zouzou) a reckless, unscrupulous 
girl who both frightens and attracts 
him. Zouzou, a successful model 
who has starred in French under- 
ground films, is the least likable of 
Rohmer's women, but its presum- 
ably the raw quality in Chloe that 
Frédéric is drawn to, so we can't 
really call the performance a failure. 
Unfortunately for the movie, 
Zouzou is projecting into a void, for 
in accordance with Rohmer's 
scheme, Frédéric never catches fire, 
and finally deserts Chloe at bedside. 
As very little about Frédéric is re- 
vealed during his many scenes of 
indecision, we are left wondering 
about Rohmer's sense of humor and 
proportion: what's the difference 
whether this man goes to bed with 
a girl or not? What's at stake? 
Would Frédéric’s marriage really 
disintegrate if he had an affair for a 
few weeks or months? 

Given the sexual behavior that is 
typical in current movies, these tales 
about chastity are so unusual that 
theyve taken on a certain inter- 
national notoriety. After seeing My 
Night at Maud's several Swedish 
critics wrote that Rohmer had dis- 
covered a new vice. This was prob- 
ably said in jest, but there's some 
truth in it. James Agee used to 
complain of the glorification of celi- 
bacy in American movies—Agee 
thought celibacy rather obscene. 
Rohmer’s movies are also close to 
obscenity at times. Women undress in 
front of his heroes, only to have the 
men turn away for religious-moral 
reasons or out of fear. We know that 
Rohmer is poking fun at his heroes 
distress, but there's something caddish 
about such moments—a sense that 
women are being teased with erotic 
possibilities infinitely held out and in- 
finitely denied. 

Normally its considered good 
manners to allow an artist his given 
subject and quarrel only with the 
way he handles it, but when he 
comes back to the same situation a 
half-dozen times we have the right 
to be rude. Rohmer's obsession with 
unconsummated sexual relationships 
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limits his films drastically; they are 
all nuance and small gestures and 
elegant ironies. His heroes never 
cross the existential barrier, and as 
an artist Rohmer has been timid in 
the same way. Disrupting his 
heroes’ peace with genuine passion 


might have produced a more con- 
ventional dramatic effect, but the 
risk of banality is always worth tak- 
ing. So far, Rohmer has shown the 
narrowest emotional range of any 
talented film maker to come along 
in recent years. 





THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 


by Edward Weeks 


QUEEN VICTORIA 
by Cecil Woodham-Smith 
Knopf, $10.00 


In the writing of this well-judged, 
detailed, and engrossing biography, 
Cecil Woodham-Smith has had ac- 
cess to all sources, including the 
Royal Archives at Windsor Castle, 
and she has used them, as Lytton 
Strachey never did, to trace the de- 
velopment of Victoria from her in- 
fancy through the intrigues which 
marred her girlhood, her rapturous 
marriage to Prince Albert, her grasp 
of power, and finally to her widow- 
hood at forty-two and the resulting 
cataclysm of grief. 

Seldom has a great monarch had 
a less auspicious beginning. Her fa- 
ther, the unpopular Duke of Kent, 
was cursed with debts which had 
alienated his older brother, the 
Prince Regent; her mother was a 
German princess handicapped by 
her inability to speak English. Vic- 
toria, whose birth assumed dynastic 
importance, was a healthy child and 
she had need to be, for after her fa- 
ther's death, the pouty Duchess and 
her lrish secretary, John Conroy, 
devised what the biographer calls 
"the Kensington System": isolate 
the girl in Kensington Palace, make 
her dependent upon her mother 
against that day when she would 
succeed King William IV, and the 
Duchess, as they hoped, would be 
appointed to a Regency, with Con- 
roy the power behind the throne. 
Under these circumstances Victoria 
struggled through a drab girlhood 
with no friends and few allies. The 
three who knew what was going on 
and who steeled her against the 
"system" were her uncle, Prince 
Leopold, her lovely half sister, Prin- 
cess Feodora, whom she saw at long 
intervals, and her German govern- 


ess, Baroness Lehzen, who was at 
her side for nineteen years. , 

As consolation for her strict daily 
schedule, Victoria, who “was not a 
well-educated nor an advanced 
child," kept a journal, and an ex- 
traordinary chronicle it became. Her 
observations were acute, she had to- 
tal recall, was honest, gushing in her 
vehemence and love, and vivid in 
her characterization. "Ultimately," 
the biographer writes, *Queen Vic- 
toria's Journal filled more than 122 
volumes, a record of persons, events 
and emotions without parallel in 
European history." This is the mir- 
ror in which we often see her and it 
is sad that on her death her daugh- 
ter, Princess Beatrice, in misguided 
discretion, destroyed the greater 
part of it, beginning with January, 
1837, the year in which Victoria 
came to the throne. 

The finest chapters are those in 
which she asserts herself. Far from 
growing subservient, her resilience 
was remarkable and, thanks to some 
wise counsel from Uncle Leopold, 
now become King of Belgium, she 
freed herself from her mother and 
would have nothing to do with Con- 
roy, who under Wellington's pres- 
sure departed the Court. After her 
coronation she completely captivated 
Lord Melbourne, her Prime Minister, 
and her loyalty helped to restore his 
tottering Whig majority. 

Miss Woodham-Smith gives us a 
sympathetic understanding of Prince 
Albert, who had been brought up to 
believe that he would one day 
marry the Queen. No sparks were 
ignited between them on his first 
visit, but when he returned three 
years later as one of the handsomest 
young men in Europe, Victoria was 
enchanted and ready to propose to 
him in three days. The Prince was 
studious, patient, and intelligent. He 


knew that he would miss Germany, 


had no wish for an English title, 
and was carefully restrained in his 
dealings with the Queen's ministers. 
His gift to England was in his tem- 
pering of Victoria. As the Queen 


herself observed, she had very |. 
strong dislikes; in her early years - 
she was obstinate, of limited out- 
look, insistent on her rights, willing — 
to be guided so long as the advice —— 


coincided with her own wishes. At 
the outset it was her iron hand in 
the velvet glove which arranged 
things. What the biographer has 
done so magnificently is to show 
how Victoria, happy in her mar- 
rage, came to be more tolerant, 
more attentive to foreign affairs, 
and more just, thanks to her re- 
markable partner. Their mistake, 
and a big one, was in the up- 
bringing of their eldest son. 


TRANSPARENT THINGS 
by Vladimir Nabokov 
McGraw-Hill, $5.95 


An amusing thesis could be writ- 
ten about the two Slavs who have 
mastered English in our time, Con- 
rad and Nabokov. Conrad's narra- 
tives were in the classic tradition 
and he was careful never to get in 
the way of his characters, whereas 
Nabokov makes an art of intruding 
upon his people. Nabokov is much 
more nimble and confident in his 
handling of dialogue (Conrad, it 
seems, spoke with a heavy Polish 
accent and was sensitive about his 
use of English vernacular). Both 
men demand the close attention of 
the reader: Conrad in his long pas- 
sages of introspection and Nabokov 
in the subtlety with which he em- 
ploys surprising, often showy, words 
that enrich the association of his 
sentences. Part of the fun of reading 
Nabokov is this element of surprise. 
No other contemporary novelist can 
compact so much laughter and sat- 
ire in a single swift episode. 

It is this juggling of words, of ac- 
tion, and of feeling that one most 
admires in Transparent Things. The 
novella is light and it skips like a 
stone on the surface of life as it fol- 
lows the adventures of Hugh Per- 
son, the editor for a New York pub- 
lishing house, who has been sent 
abroad to suggest a new title and 
some changes in the manuscript of 
a notable foreign author known as 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE, 
edited by Sean Callahan. A major 
retrospective of all the important 
work by photojournalism's inspired 
pioneer. 227 remarkable photos. 
192 pp. 9 x 12 ins. $15.00 


THE BARN: A Vanishing Landmark 


in North America, by Eric Arthur and 
Dudley Witney. A glorious evocation of 
the past. 135 color plates, 278 b. & w. 
photos, 40 drawings. 256 pp. 11 x 12 ins. 


Book-of-the-Month Club Alternate. 
$25.00 


SCULPTURE OF THE ESKIMO, 
by George Swinton. All the power 
and beauty of Eskimo art, 
magnificently presented. 37 color 
plates, 105 b. & w. photos, 666 

b. & w. checklist photos. 256 pp. 
95/s x 12!/2 ins. $18.50 
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BLOOMSDAY: An Interpretation 
of James Joyce's Ulysses. 
Engravings by Saul Field. Text by 
Morton P. Levitt. One masterpiece 
inspires another! 25 color plates, 
22 b. & w. ills., 120 pp. 

11 x 15!/» ins. (Deluxe edition, 
$125.00). Regular edition, $27.50 
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GUSTAV KLIMT, by Werner 
Hofmann. A dazzling volume — 
the only clothbound book on the 
Viennese master now in print. 
42 color plates, 55 b. & w. ills., 


45 text ills. 182 pp. 11?/1 x 105/s ins. 


$27.50 
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"Mister R.” R, a querulous cari- 
cature of Nabokov himself, will 
have none of such service. Hugh is 
sent packing, but not before the 
young man has tracked to an Al- 
pine village Armande Potapov, the 
attractive daughter of Russian refu- 
gees. Hugh Person is no skier and 
he has a horrible time trying to 
keep up with Armande and her 
present boyfriends, Jacques, the 
golden-haired bobsled champion, 
and the English twins with their cu- 
rious sexual behavior. But Hugh 
perseveres; Armande accepts his 
proposal and agrees to return with 
him to his unpretentious literary life 
in Manhattan. She has her whims, 
as have all of Mr. Nabokov's her- 
oines, whether nymphets or adults: 
an expert rock climber, she orders 
the awkward Hugh to follow her as 
she foots her way down the. facade 
of their hotel from the fourth floor 
to the second. Naturally Hugh gets 
stuck on the ledge just below their 
balcony and their reunion is sheer 
comedy. Nor is it surprising, in view 
of Nabokov's track record, that her 
sexual oddities are rather perplexing 
to her husband. 

The one thing Hugh did not dis- 
close to his bride is his peculiar 
form of insomnia which sets him to 
night-walking and about which 
Nabokov writes so knowingly. In his 
dreams which spring him from his 
bed, Hugh can be a source of dan- 
ger, and it is this clue which sup- 
plies the mystery, the climax, and 
the aftermath of this clever and 
original story. 

THE PERSIAN Bov 
by Mary Renault 
Pantheon, $7.95 





Taking her lead from Robert 
Graves, who opened a new door for 
us in his splendid novel, 7, Claudius, 
Mary Renault has breathed into her 
novels of the ancient world her 
profound knowledge of character 
and her glowing sense of reality. In 
this colorful book she resumes the 
story of Alexander the Great, which 
she had begun in Fire from Heaven: 
at twenty-six Alexander with his 
lean, disciplined Macedonians has 
broken through the strongholds of 
Persia and is well on his way to the 
mastery of the world. Darius, the 
Persian king, has fled, and his allies 
and mercenaries are suing for 


peace. Part of the booty that comes 
to the conqueror is Bagoas, the 
beautiful eunuch and dancer who 
tells the story. 

Bagoas is a Persian of royal lin- 
eage whose gelding and slavery af- 
ter his father’s murder is a cruel 
business. Not until the boy’s beauty 
was recognized by King Darius did 
he acquire the confidence and se- 
ductiveness which made him irre- 
sistible. Fresh from the indulgence 
of the Persian court, Bagoas is 
struck by the rugged simplicity of 
Alexander’s camp, and still more so 
by the continence of the young con- 
queror. He recognizes the bond be- 
tween Alexander and his most 
trusted lieutenant Hephaistion, and 
with quiet discretion the eunuch sets 
out to seduce Alexander, his boss. It 
takes skill to delineate, as Miss 
Renault has done, this half-man, 
half-courtesan, who is so deeply in 
love with the warrior. 

In the fighting and reconciliation 
which follow the author brings out 
Alexander’s magnanimity as a con- 
queror, his consideration for the 
Greek slaves, his employment of the 
defeated Persians and his urging the 
marriage of his officers with Persian 
women, his restraint of rapine—all 
incidents of history vividly magni- 
fied. But the strain on him is great, 
as Bagoas knows better than anyone 
else. When the Macedonian veter- 
ans threaten to mutiny, when Heph- 
aistion sickens and dies, when Alex- 
ander becomes enmeshed in India, 
we see the beginning of the deterio- 
ration that will strike him down. 
The author’s note at the close pro- 
vides the documentation of the nar- 
rative she has told so well. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 

SHOOTING PRINTS 

Selections & text by Robert Elman 
Knopf, $25.00 


In his introduction to this sump- 
tuous book, Hermann Warner Wil- 
liams, Jr., director emeritus of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, makes a 
penetrating observation about the 
American attitude toward art. In the 
colonial days, he explains, the only 
types of painting which found ac- 
ceptance were portraits and the gay 
pictorial signs for shops and taverns. 
The first genre paintings of hunting 
had to wait until the frontier had 
pushed to the Rockies, when men 


were no longer hunting simply for 
meat, and when there were enough 
rich people to regard it as a sport. 
There were numerous paintings of 
men and boys fishing prior to 
1850—why not hunting? Well, for 
one reason, all one needed for fish- 
ing was a man or a boy and a boat. 
The artist could bluff the rest. 

One of the salient features of 
these sporting prints, apart from the 
beauty of the setting and the flash 
of action, is that they were painted 
by professionals, perfectionists in 
their knowledge of guns, hunting 
dogs, and men on target. This point 
is stressed by Robert Elman in the 
interpretive captions which face 
each of the eighty full-color repro- 
ductions. Audubon, of course, was 
one of the pioneers, and the portrait 
of him by his son, John Woodhouse 
Audubon, painted in 1840, shows him 
in the autumn of life with his favorite 
companions, his dog, a horse, and a 
percussion fowling piece. 

Another early artist was the 
Swiss-American Peter Rindisbacher, 
who in the 1820s was employed as 
a clerk by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and during this period accom- 
panied Indian hunting parties, 
sketching everything he saw. The 
picture he painted in 1826 of a bi- 
son being hunted by an Indian on 
snowshoes with bow and arrow and 
a pack of small dogs is brilliant in 
its composition and makes us wish 
the artist had not died at the age of 
twenty-eight. The most tense of 
these early paintings is by William 
Ranney, in the Hoboken marshes 
when they were a duck hunter's 
paradise. The gunner may have 
been the artist himself, and in the 
morning light as the sneakboat turns 
the corner, one can imagine the flurry 
of wings and almost simultaneously 
the explosion of both barrels. 

It is primarily as a sportsman that 
Mr. Elman speaks to us in his text: 
he identifies guns, and explains 
their capability, discusses ammuni- 
tion, field conditions, and the habits 
of geese and woodcock and bears. 
He traces the history of hunting cos- 
tumes and the evolution of several 
breeds of dog; he applauds the feel- 
ing for conservation, increasingly 
noticeable in the paintings after 
1870, and he tells us revealing bits 
of the painters’ lives. For example, 
he informs us that Carl Rungius, 
visiting an uncle in Maine for a 


moose hunt, was so hooked by the 
north game country that he devoted 
the next sixty years to painting from 
the Atlantic to Alaska and died 
brush in hand. 

The great names are all here: 
Thomas Eakins, Albert Bierstadt, 
Winslow Homer, Frederic Reming- 
ton, Frank Benson, and Ogden 
Pleissner, but Mr. Elman has not 


confined his selection to museum 


candidates; he includes calendar 
paintings and firearms posters, and 


quite rightly, for both demanded ac- 


curate and accomplished work. 
Hardly a third of the paintings 
show game successfully killed and 
in several, for instance, in Oliver 
Kemp’s portrait of the big buck sur- 
prised in deep snow, the implication 
is clear that the hunter will never 
get the gun to his shoulder in time. 
I find my least pleasure in those 
prints of that animated hatrack, the 


moose, as he stands in the soft twi- 


light, a target that not even an op- 
era singer could miss, and most re- 
ward in those in which no firearms 
are involved: the caribou rubbing 
off the velvet; the four "Rocky 


Mountain bighorns, summer bach- 
elors, gaze out over their range near 
Wilcox Pass"; and the Canada geese 
coming in—these are what I like, 
and may they live forever! 
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White Savage 


The Case of John Dunn Hunter 
RICHARD DRINNON 


“This scholarly excursion into 
some of America’s racist 
beginnings reads like part 
Western, part detective story." 
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—Alix Kates Shulman 


$12.50 at your bookstore or 


SCHOCKEN BOOKS 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 10016 


Now in paperback 


“By far the finest account so far 
of life in the land of Mao." 
—Time 


900.000.000 
d 
25. CHINA 


by Ross Terrill 


A fascinating eyewitness ac- 
count of China's people, gov- 
ernment and leaders. 


"Deserves high praise." 
—Washington Post 
“One of the best pieces of con- 


temporary American journal- 
ism." —Christian Science Monitor 
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SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


THE ODESSA FILE by Frederick For- 
syth. Viking, $7.95. The author of 
The Day of the Jackal has not only 
done it again, he has actually im- 
proved his thriller technique by 
creating a hero in whose fate the 
reader takes a sympathetic interest. 
The earlier book was a cold, if ex- 
citing, game of maneuver. This one 
arouses a decided emotional com- 
mitment, making the tension even 
more hair-raising. Specifically, a 
German free-lance journalist stum- 
bles across what he gradually recog- 
nizes as a conspiratorial network of 
surviving Nazis, and sets out to ex- 
pose it. He is young enough to have 
no direct knowledge of such people 
and does not realize that he is in- 
conveniencing a bunch of mad-dog 
killers plotting international deviltry. 


WAITING FOR THE MORNING TRAIN: 
AN AMERICAN BOYHOOD by Bruce 
Catton. Doubleday, $7.95. The title 
is misleading, in a way, because Mr. 
Catton’s boyhood is not the central 
subject of his book. His own experi- 
ences are hardly more than an ex- 
cuse for a history of his part of 
Michigan, mercilessly exploited by 
lumber companies, and of the vil- 
lage of Benzonia, where a group of 
idealists attempted to establish, of 
all things, a college modeled on 
Oberlin. Mr. Catton wastes no time 
on the romance of the frontier. The 
area around Benzonia “passed from 
lusty adolescence to an uneasy senil- 
ity," and what interests the author 
are the various forces that brought 
about this undesirable progress. Any 
reader concerned about the direc- 
tion our society follows will also be 
interested. 


A UNIVERSAL HISTORY OF INFAMY 
by Jorge Luis Borges. Dutton, $6.95. 
These sketches of remarkable scoun- 
drels were written and first pub- 
lished in the 1930s, at a point when 
Mr. Borges, by his own ironic ac- 
count, was “a shy young man who 
dared not write stories and so 
amused himself by falsifying and 
distorting (without any aesthetic jus- 
tification whatever) the tales of oth- 


ers.” Minor Borges, then—but minor 
Borges is major reading. Translated 
by Norman Thomas di Giovanni. 


THE TEMPTATION OF JACK ORKNEY 
AND OTHER STORIES by Doris Less- 
ing. Knopf, $6.95. Miss Lessing’s 
short stories vary in theme, in set- 
ting, even, subtly, in style. They 
have in common intelligence and 
shrewd insight. They also have the 
power to enthrall. 


THE AGE OF KIPLING edited by 
John Gross. Simon and Schuster, 
$12.95. Kipling had a chameleon 
quality—almost every opinion he 
ever expressed he sometime, some- 
how, contradicted. He has also been 
ludicrously attacked and mis- 
represented by critics too firm in 
their anti-imperialist virtue to waste 
time reading more than a fragment 
of their victim’s writings. For both 
these peculiarities, Kipling is a good 
subject for the type of book Mr. 
Gross has contrived: a collection of 
essays by a group of critics who in- 
terpret Kipling's work from differ- 
ent angles and with an amusing 
conflict of preferences. Illustrations. 


THE HIDDEN INJURIES OF CLass by 
Richard Sennett and Jonathan 
Cobb. Knopf, $6.95. The authors 
claim to have discovered, by means 
of taped interviews with workers 
around Boston, horrendous social 
and ethical pressures afflicting blue 
collar workers. Since the beavering 
scholars have disguised the names 
and circumstances of the people in- 
terviewed, one can judge their con- 
clusions only on the basis of their 
interpretation of very short, precise 
statements. And these inter- 
pretations all too often reveal a 
thick-eared insensitivity to the inter- 
viewees’ quite adroit use of lan- 
guage, as well as the tacit assump- 
tion that any blue collar worker 
must be a bit stupid. One wonders 
which foot this shoe really fits. 


SOMEWHERE ELSE by Robert 
Kotlowitz. Charterhouse, $7.95. The 
Polish Jew moving west is almost a 
novelist’s cliché, but Mr. Kotlowitz 
has the nerve to tackle the subject 
and the skill to make the tale fresh 
and surprising. 


THE MAKING OF A PSYCHIATRIST by 
David S. Viscott, M.D. Arbor 


r 


So 
—— 
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CANDIDATES FOR MOUNT RUSHMORE? 


Prospects for Oblivion? 
pects for Oblivion Send me THE NEW REPUBLIC for 


You'll be among the first to know which direction the 30 weeks and bill me $9 99 
Election tide is running if you keep current with a 

subscription to The New Republic. The talented New Mail to: Circulation Department 

Republic news team will cover every major move of the The New Republic, 381 W. Center St., Marion, Ohio 43302 
McGovern- Shriver campaign... and Nixon-Agnew are 

in focus through the eyes of the sharpest Nixon-watcher Name 

of them al!— John Osborne (“wry, dry, skillful and "em 

even-tempered," The New York Times says of him). He r 

writes regularly for THE NEW REPUBLIC, which is one City State 

good reason you ought to subscribe today! O Billme O Payment enclosed 
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airmailed special delivery from 
the islands—guaranteed fresh! 
Long-lasting, exotic Anthuriums 
$9.00, $12.00, or $16.00 per 
dozen, prepaid. Tropical Fantasy 
(Anthuriums, Bird of Paradise, 
Flame Ginger), $14.00; Tropical 
Extravaganza, $18.00. Also Or- 
chids, Woodrose Arrangements, 
Tropical Plants, and complete 
party florals—write for prices. 
ISLAND FLOWERS. Box 4841. 
Chicago, Ill. 60680 
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KIT 
PRODUCTS 


Our beautiful sheepskin jackets in 
kit form are less than half store 
prices. You lace 11 pieces, pre-cut 
to your size, using rawhide. All 
materials supplied. Complete in six 
hours or less. Also, our warm, fluffy 
seat covers for VW and other 
bucket-type front seats. Send make, 
model, year of car and $22.50 for 
one, 2/$40. Illustrated catalogue 
shows all products. Send 25¢ to 
The Booted Sheepherder, Inc., Box 
S, Francestown, N. H. 03043 
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House, $8.95. Gossipy, peppery, out- 
raged, wisecracking, Dr. Viscott’s ir- 
reverent account of his training in a 
number of psychiatric hospitals is as 
lively and informative a medical 
memoir as can be found anywhere— 
in a season full of medical memoirs. 


AMPHIGOREY by Edward Gorey. Put- 
nam, $12.95. No less than fifteen of 
Gorey’s unique spookeries, all in one 
hilariously ghastly volume. 


TREASURES OF THE ARMADA by 
Robert Sténuit. Dutton, $9.95. Mr. 
Sténuit, an impassioned treasure 
hunter, located the spot on the Irish 
coast where one of the Armada 
ships finally went down, and by 
persistent diving, he and his party 
brought up a fine haul of gold, sil- 
ver, jewelry, rusty weapons, and 
smashed tableware. It was a re- 
markable performance in all re- 
spects. The book begins with a short 
history of the Armada expedition 
and proceeds to the underwater ar- 
chaeology, with side excursions into 
Spanish family trees, salvage law, 
Irish rebellions, and methods of pre- 
serving waterlogged, rust-sodden 
cannonballs. Since Mr. Sténuit is a 
somewhat disorderly writer, his text 
requires patience on the readers 
part, but the tale is worth a little 
trouble. Translated by Francine 
Barker. Illustrations and maps. 


Erotic ART Topay by Volker Kah- 
men. New York Graphic Society, 
$14.50. This is a sober, scholarly 
survey, based on a definition of ero- 
tic which, in practice, is so broad 
that it includes any work implying 
the existence of two sexes. It also 
reveals that modern erotic art is 
produced largely by men and that 
on the whole they take a joyless, 
apprehensive view of the business. 8 
color plates, 350 black and white il- 
lustrations. Translated by Peter 
Newmark. 


THE BEST AND THE BRIGHTEST by 
David Halberstam. Random House, 
$10.00. A portion of this book ap- 
peared in the September Atlantic. 


Stories from the following books 
have appeared in The Atlantic: 
SADNESS by Donald Barthelme. Far- 
rar, Straus & Giroux, $5.95. 

THE BOOK OF FOLLY by Anne Sex- 
ton. Houghton Mifflin, $5.95. 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION 


(Act of August 12, 1970: Section 3685. Title 39. 
United States Code) 


1. Title of Publication: The Atlantic 
2. Date of Filing: October 1, 1972 


3. Frequency of Issue: Monthly 


4. Location of known office of publication: 8 
Anington Street, Boston, Suffolk, Massachusetts 
02 


5. Location of the headquarters or general business 
offices of the publishers: 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02116 


6. Names and addresses of publisher, editor, and 
managing editor: 


Publisher: Garth Hite 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116 


Editor: Robert Manning 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116 


Managing Editor: Michael Janeway 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116 


7. Owner: 


The Atlantic Monthly Company 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116 


Marion D. Campbell 
765 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10021 


Arthur H. Kudner, Jr. 
Talisman Farm, Grasonville, Maryland 21638 


Garth Hite 
191 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 02116 


Robert J. Manning 
191 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 02116 


Madelin T. Gilpatric 
124 East 62nd Street, New York, New York 10021 


Salkeld & Company (as nominee for 
Mrs. Barbara Danielson) New York, New York 


Edward A, Weeks 
59 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 02108 


8. Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other se- 
curity holders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other 


securities: None 
Garth Hite, Publisher 


9. Extent and nature of circulation: 


Average No. copies Single issue 


each issue during nearest to 
preceding 12 months filing date 
A. Total No. copies printed 
(Net press run) 388,964 405,197 
B. Paid circulation 
1. Sales through dealers 
and carriers, street 
vendors and counter 
sales 36,660 45,000 
2. Mail subscriptions 290,555 301,745 
C. Total paid circulation 327,215 346,745 
D. Free distribution by mail, 
carrier or other means 
1. Samples, complimen- 
tary, and other free 
copies 14,376 14,000 
2. Copies distributed 
to news agents, 
but not sold 42,400 43,374 
E. Total distribution 
(sum of C and D) 383,991 404,119 
F. Office use, left-over, 
unaccounted, spoiled 
after printing 4,973 1,078 
G. Total (sum of E & F— 
should equal net press 
run shown in A) 388,964 405,197 


I certify that the statements made by me above 


are correct and complete. 
(signature) Garth Hite, Publisher 


$9.00 for an advertisement in THE ATLANTIC? 


Yes, we'll publish your classified ad (for only $9), and it will appear in 
more than 325,000 households, with a total readership of 11 million. 
Our circulation is nationwide, highly selective, responsive. 


(If you're so good, Atlantic, why so cheap?) Good question. Take your 
pick from a number of answers, all true: 1) Classifieds are a great 
reader service. Some publications use games, puzzles, and what-not in 
the back-of-the-book (and there's nothing wrong with this) ; we prefer 
classifieds (and — aha! — the money that classified ads bring in).2) 

| Response: advertisers tell us that our classifieds work. (Has flattery done 

| us in? Is this the reason we're keeping the rates low?) 3) We got caught by 
the wage and price freeze. This may be part of the answer. 


Whatever the reason, here's how you place your own ad: Simply write 
your copy in the space provided below and mail the coupon. Please 
don't forget the payment; this is quite important. 


And you don't have to restrict your prose to 10 words ($9) .* Use 19, 56, 
41, 50 — or any amount you require. There's nothing wrong with verbosity 
if the merchandise or service backs up the wordiness. Multiple inser- 
tions (6 issues, 12 issues) receive multiple discounts. 


IE FOR COPY: 15th of the second month prior to the issue. 
wary copy due November 15. 













HEADING 


10-word minimum. 

90€ per word 1-time rate 
980€ per word 6-time rate. 
70€ per word 12-time rate. 


FOR WORDS @ 
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as two words. No charge for Zip Code. We do not accept ATLANTIC 
'&ments on word count will be made if necessary. 


Words for one insertion. However, use as many words 
ate structure in coupon above. 

















Per word (single insertion ) 
Per word 6 times in one contract year 


Per word 12 times in one contract year 
10 word minimum. Post Office Box Number count as two 


words. No charge for Zip Code. 
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this time. 


ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 





Copy should be received by the 15th of the second month 
prior to issue. Payment for initial insertion must ac- 
company copy. Adjustments on word count will be made 
if necessary. We do not accept Atlantic box numbers at 


Please write for additional information and rates for Classified Display advertising. 





LITERARY INTERESTS 





BOOK  PRINTING—High quality work—low 
cost. Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies 
up. Write for free catalog and prices. Adams 
Press, Dept. AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, 
Illinois 60602. 





BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, 
Floral Park, N.Y. 11001. 





WRITERS—"UNSALABLE'' BOOK MANU- 
SCRIPT? Try AUTHOR AID ASSOCIATES, 340 
East 52nd Street, New York City 10022. 


MANUSCRIPTS, REPORTS, writing, editing, typ- 
ing. All subjects. Reasonable. Personalized. Con- 
fidential. Professional Team, RC Research, Box 
138, Dayton, Washington 99328. 


SouND IN PRINT. MAsheeN AND MAN NeeD IT. 
$1.00 ppd. Typewritten Symbols, 46 Belleview 
Avenue, Butler, N.J. 07405. 


LYRIC POETRY for literary anthology. Inquiries: 


Sterling Press, 24 North Wabash, Chicago 
60602. 
EDITING, REWRITING, REVISING, TYPING 


manuscripts. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, 


Pasadena, Ca. 91105. 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful 
authors: publicity, advertising, promotion, beau- 
tiful books. All subjects invited. Send for free 
manuscript report and detailed booklet. Carlton 
Ht Dept. YKK, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LIBRARY INFORMATION. Research by profes- 
sional librarians. All fields. Photocopies. Box 
8202, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15217. 


POETRY WANTED-—Possible inclusion in co- 
operative volume. Include stamped envelope. 
PALOMAR PUBLISHING COMPANY, Box 444A, 
Whittier, Ca. 90607. 


PRINTING 





DUPLICATING/PRINTING/COPYING MACHINES, 
Catalog 25¢. Duplicator Distributors, Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa. 19462. 


BOOK BINDING 


COMPLETE PROFESSIONAL bookbinding ser- 
vice. Brochure 25¢. Classic Bindery, P.O. Box 
572A, Mendham, N.J. 07945. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful de- 
signs. Imprinting and special designing. Ad- 
dress ANTIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387. 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 
617 536-9500 





BOOKS 





GOOD USED BOOKS—Wide variety, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly: you can too! 
History, fiction, social sciences, literature, mis- 
celaneous subjects. Write for lists. Editions, 
Desk AM. Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 





BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 
44-A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 





FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before 
Christ. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston 
koad, Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 





FREE CHRISTMAS GIFT CATALOGUES of books 
old and new. Dabney Co., Box 31061-A, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20031. 
































BELIZE (BRITISH HONDURAS) THE COUNTRY 
AND PEOPLE, TOURISM AND INVESTMENT. 
1972. lst up-to-date book on little known 
BELIZE. $4.95 postpaid, check or MO to: Belize 
Foundation, Apartado 2335, Durango, Mexico. 





25% DISCOUNT on new hardcover books. Boo} 
quick, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068. 


BIG PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS Catalog, FREE. 
Bookseller, Box 54C, Sherman, Conn. 06784. 


PRESIDENTIAL BIOGRAPHIES. Name want 
Media, Box 451, Springfield, Vt. 05156. 


PERIODICALS 


There is no quick and easy formula for w 
success—but for time-tested, honest i 
tion in writing for publication, read 
WRITER, the monthly magazine for frg 
writers. Each issue contains articles by 
authors and editors plus up-to-the-min 
telling where to sell manuscripts. $7 
For trial 5 mos. subs. mail $2 t 
WRITER, 8 Arlington St. 4th Floor, 
Mass. 02116. 


WHAT'S HAPPENING ON CAMPUS? Keep 
date with the trends and activities of toc 
college students through this independent, 
formative and interesting monthly newslette 
$18 annually from NATIONAL ON-CAMPUS RE 
ERU Hilldale Center, Dept. 6A, Madison, Wisc. 


LIBERTARIAN JOURNAL published monthly. 
$3.00/yr. Sample free. The Match! Box 3488, 
Tucson, Az. 85722. 


SERVICES 


WE'LL WRITE ANYTHING. Professional staff. 
Reasonable rates. RESEARCH REPORTS, Suite 
$5, 6400 Georgia Avenue, N.W.—Washington, 
D.C. (202)-726-1444 


LEGAL TYPING. Wills, deeds, financial state- 
ments, on manuscript backing, $4.00. Send 
arant. Sutton, Box 702, Kinston, N.C. 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15205. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. All subjects. Gene- 
alogies. (Exclusively mail). Roy Hutchins, 39 
Hopedale Street, Allston, Massachusetts 02134. 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free 
search service. Also free catalogues. Dabney 
Co., Box 31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 





CATALOGS 





CATALOGS! RECEIVE MANY! Catalog Directors 
$1.00. Box 305 Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 194 


FOREIGN NES 
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RECORDS 





FREE 162-PAGE CATALOG offers over 1,000 
fine recordings of Renaissance, Baroque, 
Classical, Romantic and Modern music. All 
late stereo recordings. Highest quality at 
budget label. Available only by mail from 
MUSICAL HERITAGE SOCIETY, Box 932 AM, 
New York, N.Y. 10023. 





SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LPs. Large 
list 20¢. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, 
Georgetown, Connecticut 06829. 


ART 








MIRO, CHAGALL: Lithographs, etchings Illus- 
trated Brochure, 50¢. George A. Kirschner, 90- 
59 56th Ave., Elmhurst, N.Y. 11373. 





PORTRAITS. People—Pets. Charcoal or oils 
from your photo. Details free. Artistry Studios, 
Dept. A, P.O. Box 4074, Wheeling, W. Va. 26003. 





INVEST IN ORIGINAL LITHO POSTERS. Chagall, 
Vasarely, Miro, Braque, Picasso, Calder, Dali, 
Matisse, et al. From $7. Direct from importer. 
Color catalog 25¢: Poster Source, 636 E. Penn 
St., Long Beach, N.Y. 11561. 





COINS 





1909-VDB LINCOLN, FINE, . $1.25. Free coin 
catalog. Village Coin Shop, Dept. A, Plaistow, 
N.H. 03865. 





STAMPS 





100 DIFFERENT U.S. STAMPS. Only 25¢. 
Selected U.S. and Foreign Stamps on approval. 
Shelron, Box 547H, North Miami, Florida 33161. 
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GOURMET FOOD 





WINEMAKING KIT—$4.98. Free catalog and 
recipes. JIM DANDY, Box 30230.A, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 45230. 





BACCHANALIA WINEMAKERS SHOP. 273-A 
Riverside Avenue, Westport, Conn. 06880. Free 
catalog. 
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CHINESE WOK—12” steel cooker with stand, 
cover and copy of Beverly Lee's “Chinese Cook- 
ing." All for $10.00 plus $1.00 postage and 
handling. NYS res. add sales tax. Send check 
to: THE WELL TEMPERED KITCHEN, INC., 72nd 
St. & Broadway, NY, NY 10023. 


DELECTABLY DELICIOUS DEMOCRATIC 
DISHES. Share 300 recipes with famous Dem- 
ocrats including Truman, Johnson, McGovern, 
Lindsay. $5.50 plus 50 cents mailing, Demo- 
gans Cookbook, Box 366, Tallahassee, Florida 


S 


WILD GAME cook book (with Smoky Mountain 
Stet $2.00. Lakeshore, Concord, Tennessee 





MAKE WINE! New Winemakers’ Handbook. Con- 
tains amazing recipes. Use standard kitchen 
items only. Guaranteed Satisfaction. $1.50 
postpaid. Art Nilsen, 1225A South Biscayne Pt., 
Miami Beach, Florida 33141. 





SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





EARN COLLEGE DEGREES at home. Many sub- 
jects. Florida State Christian University, P.O. 
Box 1674, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33302. 
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COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 
outdoor environment. Interscholastic sports. 
Emphasizing community involvement, individual 
talents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. 


College preparatory. Darrow School, New Leba- 
non, N.Y. 12125. 


—————— M——M—— 
A VACATION THAT'S MORE THAN FUN? Near 


. the beaches of Cape Cod and historic, cultural 


sites of Greater Boston, Stonehill College offers 
beautiful, spacious campus facilities for crea- 
tive leisure time use. Summer theatre, histor- 


' ical, cultural tours, recreational facilities, rea- 


sonable rates. Director, Summer Programs, 


` Stonehill College, Easton, MA 02356. 
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~ SCHOOLS AT SEA 





STUDY AT SEA. World Campus Afloat Semester . 


sails September and February to exotic ports 
round the world. Accredited. Financial aid 
available. Write: Chapman College, Box CC28, 
Orange, Calırornia 92666. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 








OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT ... Australia, Eu- 
rope, South America, Asia! All Occupations! 
$700-$4,000 monthly! Write: Employment Inter- 
Ha OIM Box 29217 YZ, Indianapolis, Indiana 
6229. 





EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. 
Research Associates, Box 889-P, Belmont, Cali- 
fornia 94002. à 

(DESIREA Ee eee 
OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all 
possibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive 
“Directory of 200 American Companies Over- 
seas" and special reports on summer jobs, 
government careers, international organiza- 
tions, teaching, librarian, secretarial, newspa- 
per, medical, and social work overseas. $2.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or payment refunded. 
Hill International Publications, P.O. Box 79-T, 
East Islip, New York 11730. 

SE Sak EE EES eke ee he 
OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 countries, 
all occupations, high pay, free transportation, 
tax benefits, latest computerized reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009. 

D COE OEE S ADAM AD ARCUP NDA S, 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES ... Higher Pay! 
Free Transportation! Complete information in- 
cluding Directory of 135 companies hiring 
thousands of Americans overseas . . . all oc- 
cupations! Send $1.00. International Opportu- 
nities, Box 232 YZ, Cumberland, Indiana 46229. 


re ro a Met Ee ee uat 
AUSTRALIAN OPPORTUNITIES HANDBOOK 
. latest information about Government Paid 


Transportation, Employment, Business, Farm- 
ing, Housing, Education . . . plus "Employers 


List" and Forms. Send $1.00. International 
Ld aes Box 19107 YZ, Washington, D.C. 


——————————————ÀÀ 


NEW ZEALAND WANTS YOU-—full employment, 
government assisted passage. Complete details 
$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Newzco, Box 
444-F, National City, California 92050. 

n o MS TELE" LS 1 
AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND! FREE DETAILS! 
50,000 Jobs! Paid Transportation! 1973 Informa- 
tion and Forms. Send Age, Occupation. Austco, 
Box 3623-YYX, Long Beach, California 90803. 


————— 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
RAIL SEES TCU; p MESSER 


CREATIVE YOUNG WOMAN seeks employment. 
B.A. Psychology. Will consider all positions. 
Marian Hatcher, P.O. Box 3286, Pensacola, 
Florida 32506 


——————————————— 


INVESTMENTS 
eee ee ONES T 


COMMODITIES—We specialize in professional 
management of commodity futures trading ac- 
counts on an individual basis seeking maximum 
growth on speculative risk capital by using 
trading methods optimized through computer 
research. Free brochure A. Write C.M.I. Corpora- 
tion, One Investment Place, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 21204 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ALASKA INVESTMENTS? Copy Alaska Industry 
Magazine $2. Box 399, Anchorage, 99510. 





$25.00 HUNDRED stuffing envelopes. Beginner's 
^ by as (refundable). Lewcard, B392AM, Brea, 
CA 92621. 


eens 


MAKE MONEY WITH OFFICE AT HOME. Monthly 
ideas. Free copy. Home Boss Bulletin, 502 
Byrnes (A), San Antonio, Texas 78209. 


————————————————s 


OWN YOUR OWN BOOK STORE. Excellent in- 
come opportunity. Live where you want—Proven 
(28 units). Turnkey cost $39,000. Little Professor 
Book Centers, Inc. 11902 Mayfield, Livonia, 
Michigan 48150. Telephone (313) 421-5810. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
e 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short para- 


p 
graphs. Information free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-L, 
6216 N. Clark, Chicago 60660. 


———  —  — à 


ADDRESSERS AND MAILERS NEEDED. Details 
10g. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 3636 Peterson, Chi- 
cago 60659. 


——— S SS 


GAGWRITING earns $50-250 month sparetime. 
Selling writers complete Gagwriters Guide 
Mans, OT bal P.O. Box 434-A3, Randallstown, 


Sane ee eee ei A 
MAILORDER—Carry no stock. Companies will 
pack, ship under your label. One-man operation 
capable of $10,000-$20,000 year. Details free! 


Distributors, Box 9-AT, East Rockway, New 
York 11518. 


tne a E 
REAL ESTATE 
a a aera arte OER RT ERIS ea pd 


NOVA SCOTIA—YARMOUTH. 14 hilly acres with 
650’ on beautiful lake, road, $7,000. Owner. 79 
Worcester Street, Boston, Mass. 02118. 


—————M— 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS... low as 
$1.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, In- 
vestment! All Provinces! “Opportunities in Ca- 
nadian Land" includes complete purchase in- 
formation! Send $1.00. Canadian International, 
Box 29193 YZ, Indianaloplis, Indiana 46229. 





GOVERNMENT LANDS ... Low as $3.50 
Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Investment! 
Exclusive “Government Land Buyer's Guide" 
: * »« plus "Land Opportunity Review" listin 
lands available throughout U.S., send $1.00. 


Surplus Lands, Box 19107, YZ Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 





IDEAL 5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Conchas, New 
Mexico. $2,975. No Down. No Interest. $25/mo. 
Vacation paradise. Money maker. Free brochure. 


Ranchos: Box 2003AA, Alameda, California 
94501. 





CENTRAL ONTAR!IO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men's paradises still available—$20.00 plus 
$6.50 taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (re- 
fundable). Information Bureau, Norval 49, On- 
tario, Canada 


—————M——— 
COSTA DEL SOL, SPAIN. Inspection tours now 
forming for land and real estate opportunities, 
Write: Mr. Paul Davison, 2614 Winston Rd., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 18017 or call: 215-691-2099. 


——— 
CAMPING EQUIPMENT 
———M 
LIGHTWEIGHT  BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, 
canoes, kayaks, tripping or whitewater, cross 


country skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, 
Dept. 54, Main Street, Concord, Mass. 01742. 


SENE CERT OMS SS S 1 TNE P1 
TRAVEL GUIDES 


—————— 


WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$1.75. 
Rates, Schedules. 700 passenger carrying 
Ies, TravLtips, 40-21A Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 


—————— MÀ 


OFFBEAT EUROPE GUIDEBOOKS. Castle-Hotels: 
New 4th edition, 500 castles, monasteries, pal- 
aces, offering accommodations in 16 countries, 
350 illustrations, maps. $3.95; Europe's Flea 
Markets: 80 markets, 10 countries, drawings, 
maps. $2.95; Where the Antiques Are: shops 
described, 70 towns in Britain & Ireland, dollar- 
pound prices, shipping, maps, index. $2.95. Add 
15g per book postage. Robert Long, Dept. AT, 
634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, N.Y. 11554. 


Es a E meii, E 
VACATIONS 


———————— M  — M a —HÓÜ! 


GETAWAY ISLAND. Unspoiled, Vieques, P.R. 
Beautiful beaches, fabulous fishing, pleasant 
people. Spacious, elegant villa. $250 weekly. 
ESOS, 116 W. 80th, NYC 10024. 212-595. 


————————————————————————— 


GUEST RANCH. Modern comfort in Old West 
atmosphere far from the madding crowd. Un- 
limited horseback riding through national forest 
mountains and desert. Rancho Santa Cruz. Box 
8-X, Tumacacori, Arizona 85640. 
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VACATION RENTAL 





MODERN BEACHFRONT VILLA on Jamaica’s un- 
spoiled southwest shore. Four bedrooms, two 
baths, maid-cook, $250 week. (203) 247-0759. 


TRAVEL 








EAST AFRICAN SAFARI. “Ride with the Rydes.” 


experience guarantees you a holiday of a life- 
time. References and details: Rydes Tours, Box 
195, Thomson's Falls, Kenya. 





TRAVEL SAFE—worry free traveler’s pouch for 
passports, checks, tickets. $1.95. TRAVEL SAFE, 
1000 Ivy Hill Road, 21B, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 19150. 





SKI-TOURING—X-COUNTRY SKIING January 
1973 in Vaudoise Alps of Switzerland, Dolomites 
of Italy. Write: Explorers ''A" Ltd., Box 136, 
Watertown, Mass. 02172. Tel. 617-923-0520. 





OUT OF THIS WORLD 





MOON LOT DEEDS, only $2.00, colorful, uni- 
que, individual acre lots. Wilbarcorp, Box 
902-A, Cape Canaveral, Florida 32920. 





BONSAI 


LARGEST SELECTION of imported Bonsai trees 
in United States. Tools-containers, free cata- 
logue. Heirob Bonsai Nursery, Kabudachi, 
Livingston Manor, New York 12758. 





OLD RADIO SHOWS 





DO YOU REMEMBER ... Inner Sanctum? Ber- 
gen and McCarthy? Amos 'n Andy? The great 


TIONS, INC., Dept. A, Box 6, Dobbs Ferry, New 
York 10522. (Specify tape or cassette.) 





MISCELLANY 





DONATE MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS. Tax 
deductible. Anything. Standish Museums, East 
Bridgewater, Mass. 02333. 





FREE CATALOG: Diamonds, Sapphires, Specialty 
items for men and women, Clothing, Hiking, 
Camping, Hunting, Fishing. Herter's Inc., Dept. 
11, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 





LEARN TO CONTROL your alpha and theta 
brain waves. Relax, mediate, create. Money- 
back guarantee. For free literature: Phenom- 
elogical Systems, Inc. Department AM, 72 Otis 
Street, San Francisco, California 94103. 





BEAT INFLATION by tax savings. All forms 
furnished. Order early. $10.00. R&G Tax Service, 
riis Capitol Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 





DISNEYWORLD AREA—Remote secluded adult 
Der deis Box 1011, Lake Wales, Florida 





HOROSCOPE: 10-page report. Send birth in- 
formation, $10: Michael Wood, 17 Perry Street 
#1, Cambridge, Mass. 02139. 





OUTSTANDING imprinted personal stationery. 
Social-professional. Idea-packed sampler-cata- 
log—25¢. Jacques Stationery, Box 395-A, Wal- 
lingford, Vermont 05773. 





MIND POWER development cassettes for day- 
time motivation OR learn while you sleep. 10 
basics. Send $14.95 for Ist tape trial offer. 
Select Recording Studios, Box 55011AT, Seattle, 
Washington 98155. 
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MISCELLANY 


TEACH READING with alphabet sticks. $10.00 
a set. Abecedarian, 1777 Paz Granela, Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico. 








"GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 
Xi eee Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 





SLIDES, ART-EDUCATIONAL-TRAVEL. 50,000 
Individually sold. Samples-Catalog $1.00 refun- 
dable. Visuals D-6, 440 N.W. 130 Street, 
Miami, Florida 33168. 





YOUR FAMILY TREE... Trace it yourself. Easy 
—Fun. Free catalog. Formco, Box 3828-XY, Long 
Beach, California 90893. 





PENFRIENDS. For free information write: 
Sapyrus, Box 458AM, Winston-Salem, N.C. 





ARCHAEOLOGY NEWSLETTER. Fascinating! Ask 
for illustrated circular, or send $3.50 for year’s 
subscription. Otto Reiss Newsletters, 243 East 
39 Street, N. Y. C. 10016. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS. Self administered. 
I.Q., personality, etc. 32 different tests $5.25. 
Psychology Tests, Box 1021C, Cuyahoga Falls. 
Ohio 44223 





HANDWRITING ANALYSIS IN DEPTH. Send 
sample and $10.00 to Elisabeth King, 41 E. 
29th St., New York 10016 





RICHARD’S BOOKS—Samplers $1—Want one? 
Hyi fe Liebow, Box 99444, San Francisco 


35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 individually 
sold, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 10g. 
Wolfe Worldwide Dept. 55-122, Los Angeles, 
California, 90025 





BLOW YOURSELF UP! 1!2'x2' poster of any- 
one. Send returned snapshot $3. Pierpoint 
Products, Box 678, Inglewood, Calif. 90307. 





SLEEP-LEARNING KITS—endless tapes, 
timers, complete outfits. Free catalog. SLRA, 
Box 24-AM, Olympia, Washington. 





LEARN CARTOONING AT HOME. V.A. approved. 
Free booklet. Cartooning, Box 7069AM, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 80907. 





ORIENTAL INTRODUCTIONS! Photographs, de- 
scriptions, guarantee, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, Box 
304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 





monograph, pricing folio, $2.00 by check only. 
Eikon Ltd., Box 6025, Charlotte, N.C. 28207. 


DREAMED OF BEING SKINNY? Eat fat(ly) and 
still lose quickly! The “Skinny Secret." $5. 
Avalon Intercon, Dept. 102, Box E-541, Chats- 
worth, California 91311. 


BIORHYTHM ANALYSIS—Three cycles for two 
years. $7, Birthdate. Box 6048-A, Kansas City, 
Mo. 64110. 





SUPERIOR QUALITY PANTY HOSE. New 20 
denier yarn multifilament hosiery. Up to five 
times longer wear. One size fits 5’ to 5'-8" (100# 
to 1504) Stretchable, comfortable, packaged 12 
popular shades, assorted dozen $11.88 (Value 
$17.88). SCOTMEN, Box 149BB, Brockton, Mas- 
sachusetts 02403. 





PLAY CHESS BY MAIL! Cash prizes! ATM, Box 
691, No. Hollywood, Calif. 91603. 





LOW COST TERMINSURANCE — send age, 
amount. Details mailed to you. Harrington, 8027 
Leesburg Pike, McLean, Va. 22101. 





MISCELLANY 


REMEMBER THE HOSPITALIZED VETERANS 
this Christmas!!! Today mail a Christmas greet- 
ing card with your name on it and a $15.00 (or 
more) Remembrance of the War Wounded 
Christmas Gift Package check to: V. F. Wars 
Christmas Fund, Dept. A-X, Room Nine, Borough 
Hall, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201. 


TRACE YOUR BRITISH ANCESTRY. Genealogical 
Sack duri AGAR, Hitchin College, Hertfordshire, 
ngland. 


CURE YOUR WEARY SOUL by Tao power via 
satellites. For information please write Taoist 
J.D. Chou, Far East Mansion, G/F 15, Kowloon, 
Hong Kong. 


ACUPUNCTURE ATLAS. Ancient Chinese method 
of medicine. Simplified Western version. 36" x 
Rd nont. $6. Herbal Holding, Box 5854AT, Cal. 





OPEN-MINDED? May we send you some un- 
popular questions and answers about smoking 
and health? Write for free booklet, “The Ciga- 
rette Controversy," Dept. AM, The Tobacco In- 
ORAN 1776 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 





MAKING WINE? 102 labels $2. Assorted styles. 
Mulberry, 1109-W Vine, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 43050. 





MAKE YOUR WILL. Why delay? Receive 4 WILL 
FORMS and 64-page attorney's booklet, only 
$1.50. FREE—Personal Assets Record, Ex- 
ecutor's Duties. Legal Forms Company, Dept. 
x oras Guardian Building, Detroit, Michigan 
48226. 


ae 


FRAME THE FLAG and Motto of Mankind— 
Beautiful! $1.00. The MANKIND FIRST Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 18004, Cleveland, Ohio 44118. 


aD 


INTELLIGENCE PROBLEMS SOLVED by sea- 
soned former intelligence personnel (cum laude 
Ivies, major languages, polygraph, etc.). Rich- 
ly experienced. Ethical. Archer Agency, 606 
La Salle Bldg., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


EEE 


GIVE OR USE CHRISTMAS: CANDLES. Unique, 
warm, enchanting. Free catalog. Caldwell’s, 66 
Trinity, Gouverneur, New York 13642. 


aaa 


RESEARCH ASSIGNMENTS handled quickly, ac- 
curately. Information on any subject developed 
by skilled research specialist. Write: RESEARCH, 
20 E. 45th St., Savannah, Ga. 31405. 


a 


SHARE OUR WILDERNESS CABIN LIFE. Receive 
a long personal letter and photo every week. 
Send 50¢ for information and first letter. G. 
Rankin, Rt. 2, Bear Canyon, Bozeman, Montana 
59715. 





SNORING PROBLEM? Why suffer. For free in- 
formation on a guaranteed cure, write Cross- 
tronics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412. 





OLD WORLD RECIPES. 10 scratch cakes and 
breads. Send $1 to Box 162, Marlboro, Massa- 
chusetts 01752. 
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Collection...» 
‘idea. 140f the ta 
world’s finest @ 
hand made cigars. © 
Included are Royal 
Jamaica, Punch, 
Bances,Casa Buena 
and Suerdieck, a- 
mong others. $10 ppd. 
Send check or Pee 
m.o. Gift box- 
ed, with card. TOBACCO a PIPE STORES 


Freecatalog 3144 MStreet,N.W.,Dept. D.C. 
with order. Washington, D.C. 20007 


The lighter of the Maharajah. 
The remarkable story of the first ST Dupont lighter 


Once, the world’s values were differ- 
ent. Little things were considered even 
more important than big things. 

S.T. Dupont of Paris made just such 
little things-nécessaires de voyage, fitted 
travel cases for the very, very rich. Hand- 
tooled in the costliest leathers, they opened 
to reveal gold pillboxes, crystal scent 
bottles, ivory combs and brushes-all that 
was then deemed necessary to overcome 
the rigors of travel. 

They were owned by kings. And pre- 
miers. And the wealthier American railroad 
barons. So, of course, the Maharajah of 
Patiala, who had more wives and more 
automobiles than any king or premier 
or American, wanted one, too. 

But the Maharajah wanted shis to be 
bigger and costlier and 
more complete than any 
S.T. Dupont had ever made. 
He even insisted that it 
contain, of all things, a 
cigarette lighter. 

The craftsmen of S.'T. 
Dupont knew there was 
no lighter fine enough to 


At fine department and specialty stores everywhere. 





belong in an S.T. Dupont nécessaire. So 
they set to work and fashioned their own, 
fit to take its place beside the ivory brushes 
and crystal flasks and gold pillboxes. 

It was not long before S.T. Dupont 
cigarette lighters had become one of the 
secrets of the few, discussed no more than 
the name of one's tailor or bootmaker. 

In time, the world changed. Néces- 
saires became less of a necessity. But the 
S.T. Dupont lighter has survived change, 
because it is still made with the same 
painstaking craftsmanship. 

Made so carefully that it takes 
at least two months to create one single 
lighter. Made in 18 carat solid gold, 
heavy gold or silver finish, or authentic 
Chinese lacquer. In table models and in 
pocket models. 

And each person who 
owns an S.T. Dupont light- 
er is party to a well-kept 
secret in today's world. 

That little things still 
do matter. 


ORFEVRES A PARIS 


Prices from $65.00 


S.T. Dupont Corporation, 55 Cambridge Parkway, Cambridge, Mass. 02142. 


Only the Literary Guild makes it- 


The great 8-book offer! 


This is an offer without precedent in book club history. You simply pick 
4 hooks now for $1 out 4 of these best-sellers (or sets) and send in the coupon. The boobs 
4 more at big discounts 


are yours for $1, plus shipping and handling. Then, at your own pace, 
when you want them! 





as the books you really want come along, you buy another 4... more 
if you want...all at big discounts. You'll save 30% or more off 
publishers' prices on almost every book you buy. As a member, you'll 
get the free pti Guild magazine about every four weeks, listin 
ozens of best-sellers and exciting new titles. Join the Literary Guild 


L Offer slightly different in Canada. 









Victoria Holt 3 
On the Night of $ 
Khe Seventh Moon | 


6957. THE BREAST 
Philip Roth. 
(Pub. edition, $4.95) 


5512. A SURGEON’S WORLD 
William A. Nolen, M.D. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


5744. THE STEPFORD WIVES 
ira Levin. 
(Pub. edition, $4.95) 


5850. SUPERMONEY 
Adam Smith. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


4762. NECESSARY OBJECTS 
Lois Gould. 
(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


Victoria Holt. 
5595. FUNDAMENTALS OF "e 
HUMAN SEXUALITY (Pub. edition, $6.95) 
Herant Katchadourian, M.D. 7963. THE SUPERLAWYERS 
Donald T. Lunde, M.D. Joseph C. Goulden. 
(Pub. edition, $15.00) (Pub. edition, $8.95) 


5546. QUEEN VICTORIA 7419. THE ODESSA FILE 
Cecil Woodham Smith. Frederick Forsyth. 
(Pub. edition, $10.00) (Pub. edition, $7.95) 


4564. ON THE NIGHT OF 
THE SEVENTH MOON 


The Literary Guild 


Dept.CL 135, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 


Please accept my application for membership in the Literary Guild. 
Send me the 4 books or sets whose numbers | have printed in the 
boxes below. Bill me only $1 plus shipping and handling. If not 
happy, | may return them in 10 days, cancel this membership, and 
owe nothing. 

| need not buy a book a month. | only have to select 4, whenever | 
like, out of the hundreds offered me in the Literary Guild magazine 
sent free approximately every 4 weeks. After 4 purchases, | may 
resign at ay time. , = 

if | want the monthly selection | need do nothing and it will be sent 
automatically. If | prefer an alternate —or no book at all —| need 
only return the handy return form p send me by the date specified. 

ks a Guild member, | will save 30% or more off the prices of pub- 
lishers’ editions on almost every book | buy. A modest charge is 
added for shipping and handling. | may also take advantage of the 
Guild's fabulous bonus plan and special sales, which offer savings 
of 7096 and more. 
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Mr. 
Mrs. 


Miss (Please Print) 


Address TTT 


City ———————————7 


OU -— ————— s DE 


Members accepted in U.S.A. and Canada only. 
Canadian members will be serviced from Toronto. 


4754. REPORT TO THE 
COMMISSIONER 
James Mills. 

(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


4606. MEMO FROM 
DAVID 0. SELZNICK 


Edited by Rudy Behlmer. 


(Pub. edition, $15.00) 


5629. THE PERSIAN BOY 
Mary Renault. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


2279. THE WORD 
Irving Wallace. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


3210. THE MIND OF 
ADOLF HITLER 

Walter Langer. 

(Pub. edition, $10.00) 


4713. THE PETER 
PRESCRIPTION 

Dr. Laurence J. Peter. 
(Pub. edition, $5.95) 


8235. THE WINDS OF WAR 
Herman Wouk. 
(Pub. edition, $10.00) 


0059. 0 JERUSALEM! 
Larry Collins and 
Dominique Lapierre. 
(Pub. edition, $10.00) 


5876. THE ORIGINAL SIN: 
A Self-Portrait by 
Anthony Quinn. 

(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


4630. A NATION OF 
STRANGERS 

Vance Packard. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


4523. TO SERVE THEM 
ALL MY DAYS 

R. F. Delderfield. 
(Pub. edition, $8.95) 


3053. THE LEVANTER 
Eric Ambler. 
(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


2642. DARK HORSE 
Fletcher Knebel. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


3335. CIVILISATION 
Kenneth Clark. 
(Pub. edition, $15.00) 


0026. HAMMOND 
CONTEMPORARY 
WORLD ATLAS , 
(Pub. edition, $12.50) 


8045. | COME AS A THIEF 
Louis Auchincloss. 
(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


6049. SPEAK TO ME 
OF LOVE Dorothy Eden. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


2063. MY NAME IS 


ASHER LEV Chaim Potok. 


(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


today. Get the books you want, when you want them. ..at the bestprices! 


8268. John Galsworthy: 
THE FORSYTE SAGA, 

A MODERN COMEDY, 

END OF A CHAPTER 

3 vols. count as 1 choice. 
(Comb. pub. eds. $37.50) 


0182. THE GREAT NOVELS 
OF ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
The Sun Also Rises, 

For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
A Farewell to Arms. 

3 vols. count as 1 choice 
(Pub. editions. $13.95) 


1495. THE GAME OF 
THE FOXES Ladislas Farago. 
(Pub. edition, $11.95) 


6056. LIKE THE LION’S TOOTH 
Marjorie Kellogg. 
(Pub. edition, $5.95) 


5934. CENTER DOOR FANCY 
joan Blondell. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


2402. F. Scott Fitzgerald: 
TENDER IS THE NIGHT, 
THIS SIDE OF PARADISE, 
THE GREAT GATSBY, 

THE LAST TYCOON 

4 vols. count as 1 choice. 
(Pub. editions, $16.35) 


6783. THE MASSAGE BOOK 
George Downing. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


4135. THE NEW YORK TIMES 
INTERNATIONAL COOKBOOK 
Craig Claiborne. 

(Pub. edition, $12.50) 


0661. CAPTAINS AND 
THE KINGS Taylor Caldwell. 
(Pub. edition, $8.95) 


2592. GEORGE S. KAUFMAN: 
AN INTIMATE PORTRAIT 
Howard Teichmann. 

(Pub. edition, $10.00) 


2691. William Faulkner: 
SANCTUARY, AS | LAY DYING, 
THE SOUND AND THE FURY, 
LIGHT IN AUGUST. 

4 vols. count as 1 choice. 
(Pub. editions, $20.80) 


52- MAPS i The Guild offers its own complete, hardbound editions, sometimes altered in size to fit'special presses and save members even more. 


Pinto Wagon 
is the basic wagon idea all over again: 
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When Ford pioneered the station wagon in 1929, we 
simply combined a durable, economical car with a lot of 
space in back. 

That's exactly what we've 
done with the Pinto Wagon. 

We've taken the durable, 
economical Pinto— and given 
it over 60 cubic feet of cargo 
space. (Vega Kammback 
and VW Squareback give 
you about 50.) The rear 
seat folds down, the lift 
gate swings up out of the 

EE way, the spare tire is stored under 
the floor to maximize cargo space. 
Under the hood, you'll find a 
2000cc overhead cam engine as 
standard equipment. Also a 
fully synchronized 4-speed 
transmission. (You can opt 
for automatic, of course.) 
Plus extra strength universal and ball 
joints, starter motor, rear 
wheel bearings. 
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Front disc brakes are standard 
on Pinto Wagon. Along with 
rack-and-pinion steering, a body 
that's weldedinto one solid piece 
of steel, and a rear suspension 
specially , designed for load- *^ e 
carrying. = 

In short, the Pinto Wagon is ideal for people 
who want a basic economy car that carries more 
—or a wagon that costs less. 

Shown here is the Pinto Wagon with Squire 
Option, optional whitewall tires, luggage rack, 
deluxe bumper group, automatic transmission. 

Pinto Wagons for '73, at your Ford Dealer's. 


Better idea for safety... buckle up! 
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When you get back to basics, 
you get back to Ford. 


FORD PINTO 


FORD DIVISION > 





ZENITH INTRODUCES 
THE COMPLETE COLOR TV 


It has everything you want, including a picture even brighter 
and sharper than famous Zenith Chromacolor. 
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If your Zenith solid-state 25" (diagonal) cold 
TV doesn't perform satisfactorily, due to a man 
facturing defect—the cost to replace or repair thy 
defect, including labor, will be paid by Zenith Rad 
Corporation. The labor to be performed by a Zenit 
dealer or servicing contractor. 

This warranty covers a period of one year frc 
the date you purchased the TV, and applies only 1 
original consumer purchase 

The picture tube-is warranted for 2 years. fro 
date of purchase. m. 

Labor to install the replacement tube is cove 
during first year of warranty. 

Warranty does not cover set installation, seq 
adjustment of customer controls, and installati 
or repair of antenna systems 


New Super Chromacolor Picture Tube 
Zenith has discovered a way to enlarge 
the color dot area, and still fully illuminate 


One-button Color Tuning 
Zenith’s new Chromatic Tuning 
controls picture brightness, contrast, tint, 


Zenith Quality and Dependability 
Most important of all, you get the kind 
of built-in quality and dependability that 


(13 every dot on a black background. To bring color level and flesh tones. If someone have made Zenith world famous. We call 
a you a giant-screen color picture that is mistunes the color, the touch of a finger this reputation for excellence Zenith 
A even brighter and sharper than the retunes it perfectly, instantly. confidence: knowing you can’t buy 
S mous Cherie pure aed Fall Yar Warranty pu AN 
: Zenith's new warranty covers the cost M9 Igor ^ni pale eos c e . 
-— » 10025 Solid-State Chassis of all parts and service for one year. And € idence. If a Zenith product doesn't 
y Zenith's new solid-state chassis features the new Super Chromacolor picture tube E T D JOUr ENRECIANONS, we Wan to 
" plug-in Dura-Modules. They control key is warranted for 2 years, labor covered for Ww "e i i he Vi , 
— set functions, such as color, picture the first year. ie Oe ote Vice President, 
As quality, and stability. And each Dura- Customer Relations, at Zenith Radio 
n Module is pre-tested, then tested again in Corporation, 1900 N. Austin Avenue, 
9 the set, for lona life and dependability. Chicago, Illinois 60639. We want the 
wy? There are no tubes to burn out. opportunity to give your problem our 
d personal attention. At Zenith, the quality 





goes in before the name goes on.* 
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